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THURSDAY, JUNE 11, 1953 


Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
1302, New House Office Building, Hon. George A. Dondero (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Mr. Donprro. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair wishes to make an announcement. There have been 
eight bills introduced by various Members of the House in respect 
to the ses iway. A record will be made and they will be shown. ioe 
Thursday, on June 4, the committee unanimously voted to confine 
its interest on just one bill. That was House Joint Resolution 104, 
introduced by myself. I suppose the reason for it is because the same 
bill has been introduced in the Senate and hearings have been held 
somewhat on that bill over there. 

soth the bills provide for self-liquidation of the project. 

The Chair makes that statement so that the witnesses both for 
and against this project can confine themselves to that one bill. That 
is the wish of the committee. 

These bills on the St. Lawrence seaway have been referred to the 
Committee on Public Works—House Joint Resolution 2 introduced 
by Mr. Kilburn, of New York; House Joint Resolution 3 and House 
Joint Resolution 4 introduced by Mr. Dingell, of Michigan; House 
Joint Resolution 98 introduced by Mr. Machrowicz, of Michigan; 
House Joint Resolution 104 introduced by Mr. Dondero, of Michigan: 
House Joint Resolution 195 introduced by Mr. Roosevelt, of New 
York; H. R. 3319 introduced by Mr. Zablocki, of Wisconsin, and H. R. 
8799 introduced by Mr. Thompson, of Texas. 

If there is no objection, House Joint Resolution 104 will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(H. J. Res. 104 is as follows:) 


[H. J. Res. 104, 83d Cong., Ist sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Providing for creation of the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation to construct part of the Saint Lawrence Seaway in United States territory 
in the interest of national security; authorizing the Corporation to consummate certain 
arrangements with the Saint Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada relative to con- 
struction and operation of the seaway; empowering the Corporation to finance the 
United States share of the seaway cost on a self-liquidating basis ; and for other purposes 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


CREATION OF CORPORATION 


Section 1. There is hereby created a body corporate to be known as the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Corporation”’). The Corporation shall be an instrumentality of the United 
States and shall have the powers and duties hereinafter set forth. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Sec. 2. (a) The management of the Corporation shall be vested in a Board 
of Directors consisting of three members to be appointed by the President by 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. Not more than two members 
of the Board shall be members of the same political party. One of the mem- 
bers shall be designated by the President as Chairman at the time of appointment. 
(b) The terms of office of members of the Board shall be six years except 
that (1) the terms of office of the members first appointed shall run from the 
t enactment of this resolution and shall expire one at the end of two 
years, one at the end of four years, and one at the end of six years, as designated 
by the President at the time of appointment, and (2) a member appointed to 
fill a vacancy caused by the death, resignation, or removal of a member prior 
to the expiration of the term for which he shall have been appointed, shall be 
pointed only for the remainder of such term. 

(c) Each member of the Board shall be paid compensation at the rate of 
$17,500 per annum. Members of the Board shall devote full time to the business 
of the Corporation. 

) Two members shall constitute a quorum for transaction of the business 
of the Board, and vacancies in the Board, so long as there are two members in 
office, shall not impair the powers of the Board to execute the functions of the 
Corporation 

FUNCTIONS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 3. The Corporation is authorized and directed to construct in United 
States territory, deep-water navigation works in accordance with the Controlled 
Single Stage project, 238-242 (with depth of twenty-seven feet in channels and 
canals and locks at least eight hundred feet long, eighty feet wide and thirty 
feet over the sills), designated as “works solely for navigation” in the joint 
li 8, 1941, of the Canadian Temporary Great Lakes-Saint 
tee a the United States Saint Lawrence Advisory 
( mittee, in the Internation Section of the Saint Lawrence River between 
Lake Ontario a1 id of Lake Saint Francis; and to operate and maintain 
such works in ation with the Saint Lawrence Seaway Authority of 
Canada, created by chapter 24 of the acts of the fifth session of the Twenty-first 
Parliament of Canada 15-16, George VI, 1951: Provided, That the Corporation 
shall not proceed with the aforesaid construction unless and until: 

The Saint Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada provides assurances 
3 at it will complete the Canadian portions of 
the navigation works authorized by section 10, chapter 24 of the acts of the 
fifth session of the Twenty-first Parliament of Canada 15-16, George VI, 1951, 
as nearly as possible concurrently with the completion of the works authorized 
by this section 

(b) The Corporation has received assurances satisfactory to it that the State 
of New York, or an entity duly designated by it, or other licensee of the Federal 
Power Commission, in conjunction with an appropriate agency in Canada, will 
construct and complete, as nearly as possible concurrently with the navigation 
works herein authorized, the Gams and power works approved by the Interna- 
Joint Con ission in its order of October 29, 1952 (docket 68). 











tory to the Corporation that 





tion 


( PORATE POWERS 


Sec. 4. (a) For the purpose of carrying out its functions under this joint 

resolution the Corporati 
1) shall have succession in its corporate name; 
(2) may adopt and use a corporate seal, which shall be judicially noted ; 

(3) may sue and be sued in its corporate name; 

(4) may adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws, rules, and regulations govern- 
ing the manner in which its business may be conducted and the powers 
vested in it may be exercised ; 

5) may make and carry out such contracts or agreements as are neces- 
sary or advisable in the conduct of its business; 

(6) shall be held to be an inhabitant and resident of the northern judicial 
district of New York within the meaning of the laws of the United States 
relating to venne of civil suits; 

(7) may appoint and fix the compensation of such officers and employees 
as may be necessary for the conduct of its business, define their authority 
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and duties, delegate to them such of the powers vested in the Corporation 
as the Board may determine, require bonds of such of them as the Board 
may designate, and fix the penalties and pay the premiums on such bonds; 
and 

(8) may acquire, by purchase, lease, condemnation, or donation such real 
and personal property and any interest therein, and may sell, lease, or other- 
wise dispose of such real and personal property, as the Board deems neces- 
sary for the conduct of its business. 


CAPITAL STOCK 


Sec. 5. The Corporation shall have a capital stock of $2,000,000 which shall 
be subscribed by the United States. There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Secretary of the Treasury the sum of $2,000,000 for the purpose of 
enabling the Secretary of the Treasury to make payment for such capital stock 
when payment is called by the Board. Receipts for payment by the United 
States for or on account of such capital stock shall be issued by the Corporation 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and shall be evidence of stock ownership by 
the United States. 

OBLIGATIONS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 6. (a) In order to finance its activities, the Corporation is authorized and 
empowered to issue, and to have outstanding at any one time in an amount not 
exceeding $100,000,000, its notes, debentures, bonds, or other obligations or com- 
mitments. Such obligations shall mature not more than fifty years from the 
dates of their issue, shall be redeemable at the option of the Corporation before 
maturity in such manner as may be stipulated in such obligations, shall bear 
interest at such rate or rates and shall be subject to such other terms and condi- 
tions, as may be determined by the Corporation after consultation with the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Obligations of the Corporation shall not be pur- 
chased by the United States or any agency or instrumentality thereof. 

(b) All such obligations shall be fully and unconditionally guaranteed both 
as to interest and principal by the United States and such guaranty shall be 
expressed on the face thereof. In the event that the Cerporation shall be unable 
to pay the principal of or interest on any such obligations when due, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall pay the amount thereof, which is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, and thereupon to the extent of the amounts so paid, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall succeed to the rights of the holders of such 
obligations 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to prepare 
suitable forms for the notes, debentures, bonds, or other obligations, and other- 
wise to make the facilities and services of the Department of the Treasury 
available to the Corporation in the issuance and sale of such obligations. The 
Corporation shall reimburse the Secretary of the Treasury for any expenses 
incurred by the Department of the Treasury under this subsection. 


DEPOSIT AND EXPENDITURE OF CORPORATE FUNDS 


Sec. 7. (a) All moneys of the Corporation not otherwise employed may be 
deposited with the Treasurer of the United States subject to check by authority 
of the Corporation or in any Federal Reserve bank, or may, by authorization of 
the Board, be used in the purchase for redemption and retirement of any notes, 
debentures, bonds, or other obligations issued by the Corporation, and the Corpo- 
ration may reimburse such Federal Reserve bank for its services in such manner 
as may be agreed upon. The Federal Reserve banks are authorized and directed 
to act as depositaries, custodians, and fiscal agents for the Corporation in the 
general performance of its powers. 

(b) All expenses incurred by the Corporation in carrying out its functions, 
including administrative expenses, shall be paid from funds obtained from the 
sale of its obligations under section 6 or from revenues derived from its corpo- 
rate activities, except that until such time as funds from such sources are 
available, amounts paid by the Secretary of the Treasury under section 5 may 
be used for such purposes. 

(c) Sections 105 and 106 of the Government Corporation Control Act, requir- 
ing annual audits by the General*Accounting Office and reports thereof to the 
Congress, shall be applicable to the Corporation. 
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EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION 


Sec. 8. The Corporation, its property, franchises, and income are hereby 
expressely exempted from taxation in any manner or form by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or by any State, county, municipality, or any subdivision or district 
thereof. 

SERVICES AND FACILITIES OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 9. The Corporation may, with the consent of the agency concerned, 
accept and utilize, on a reimbursable basis, the officers, employees, services, 
facilities, and information of any agency of the Federal Government, except 
that any such agency having custody of any engineering or other data relating 
to any of the matters within the jurisdiction of the Corporation shall, upon 
request of the Board, make such data available to the Corporation without 
reimbursement. 

MISAPPROPRIATION OF FUNDS 


Sec. 10. (a) All general penal statutes relating to the larceny, embezzlement, 
conversion, or to the improper handling, retention, use, or disposal of public 
moneys or property of the United States shall apply to the moneys and property 
of the Corporation and to moneys and properties of the United States entrusted 
to the Corporation. 

(b) Any person who, with intent to defraud the Corporation, or to deceive any 
director, officer, or employee of the Corporation or any officer or employee of the 
Corporation or any officer or employee of the United States, (1) makes any false 
entry in any book of the Corporation, or (2) makes any false report or state- 
ment for the Corporation, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

(c) Any person who shall receive any compensation, rebate, or reward, or 
shall enter into any conspiracy, collusion, or agreement, express or implied, 
with intent to defraud the Corporation or wrongfully and unlawfully to defeat 
its purposes, shall, on conviction thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 11. The Corporation shall transmit to the Congress at the beginning 
of each regular session an anual report of its operations under this joint 
resolution 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 12. If any provision of this joint resolution or the application of such 
provision to any person or circumstances shall be held invalid, the remainder of 
the joint resolution and the application of such provision to persons or circum- 
stances other than those to which it is held invalid shall not be affected thereby. 


RATES OF CHARGES OR TOLLS 


Sec. 18. (a) The Corporation is further authorized and directed to negotiate, 
under the supervision of the President, with the Saint Lawrence Seaway Author- 
ity of Canada, or such other branch or agent of the Government of Canada as 
may be appropriate under the circumstances, an agreement or agreements as to 
the rates of charges or tolls to be levied on cargoes and passenger traffic using 
the Saint Lawrence Seaway; but in the event that such negotiations should 
not result in agreement, the Corporation is authorized and directed to establish 
unilaterally such rates of charges or tolls for the use of the works under its 
administration. 

(b) In the course of its negotiations, or in the establishment, unilaterally, of 
the rates of charges or tolls as provided in subsection (a), the Corporation 
shall be guided by the following principles: 

(1) That the toll charges shall be fair and equitable and shall give due con- 
sideration to encouragement of increased utilization of the navigation facilities, 
and to the special character of bulk agricultural, mineral, and other raw mate- 
rials 

(2) That tolls shall vary for ships in ballast and according to the character 
of cargo with the view that each classification of cargo will so far as practicable 
derive relative benefits from the use of these facilities. 
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(3) That the tolls shall provide for the Corporation revenues sufficient to 
defray the cost to the Corporation of its operations in carrying out the purposes 
of this joint resolution, and such costs shall include— 

(A) the cost of operating and maintaining all the works under the admin- 
istration of the Corporation, including all operating costs of the Corporation 
and such reserves as the Corporation may deem necessary and proper ; 

(B) payment of interest on the debts and obligations of the Corporation ; 
and 

(C) amounts sufficient to amortize the principal of the debts and obliga- 
tions of the Corporation over a period not to exceed fifty years. 

(c) Any rates of charges or tolls established under this section shall not 
be effective until approved by the President. 


Without objection, there are a few telegrams here from two gover- 
nors which I ask unanimous consent to place in the record, one from 
the Governor of Minnesota, Gov. Elmer Anderson, and the Governor 
of my own State of Michigan, Governor Williams. 

There being no objection, the telegrams will be included in the 
record. 

Without objection, reports from the State Department, the Depart- 
ment of the Army, Federal Power Commission, the Department of 
the Interior, and the Bureau of the Budget will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The telegrams and the reports from the Departments are as 
follows:) 

Sr. Paut, MInn., June 9, 1953. 
Hon. Grorce A. DONDERO, 
Chairman, House Public Works Committee, 
1414 New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently recommend adoption of House Joint Resolution 104 authorizing 
United States participation in construction of St. Lawrence seaway. This 
measure, assuring a self-liquidating means of transportation between ocean ports 
and the Great Lakes, will afford high degree of economic stability to Minnesota 
and neighboring States. The people of Minnesota feel this long-delayed project 
requires early authorization. 

C. EiMEeR ANDERSON, 
Governor of Minnesota. 


LANSING, Micu., June 10, 1953. 
Congressman GEORGE DONDERO, 
Chairman, House Public Works Committee, 
1414 New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Michigan strongly endorses House Joint Resolution 104 as the best means 
to secure the construction of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and power 
project. I firmly believe that the passage of this legislation will add to national 
security and will contribute to the economic stability of the entire Midwest. 

Foreign shipping today possesses a monopoly in the Great Lakes-overseas 
trade. The shallow draft and limited length of existing St. Lawrence channels 
effectively prevent the employment of large American bulk carriers and high-speed 
transports. The failure of this resolution will abandon this trade to foreign 
vessels. It will prevent a growth of American shipping and the direct transfer 
of Midwest agricultural and industrial products to the countries of the world. 

House Joint Resolution 104 is true economy. It provides for a self-liquidating 
project and is an investment in the economic future of America. Michigan needs 
the iron ores of Labrador and an open door to the markets of the world. I most 
strongly urge the immediate passage of this urgently needed legislation. 

Gov. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS. 


JuNE 19, 1953. 
Hon. Groree A. DonpDERO, s 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. CHArRMAN: In accordance with the understanding reached during 
my recent testimony on behalf of the administration before your committee on 
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the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway project, I wish to submit for the record 
the following additional material : 


APPLICATION OF BOUNDARY WATERS TREATY OF 1909 


[In response to the request of Congressman McGregor for further information 
on this subject, I call attention te the language of the 1909 treaty respecting 
navigation, rules, regulations, and tolls, reading as follows: 

‘Articte I. The High Contracting Parties agree that the navigation of all 
navigable boundary waters shall forever continue free and open for the pur- 
poses of commerce to the inhabitants and to the ships, vessels, and boats of 
both countries equally, * and without discrimination to the inhabitants, 
ships, vessels, and boats of both countries. 

“It is further agreed that so long as this treaty shall remain in force, this 


same right of navigation shall extend to the waters of Lake Michigan and to 


all canais connecting boundary waters, now existing or which may hereufter 
be constructed on either side of the line. Either of the High Contracting Parties 
may adopt rules and regulations governing the use of such canals within its own 


territory and may charge tolls for the use thereof, but all such rules and regula- 
tions and all tolls charged shall apply alike to the subjects or citizens of the 
High Contracting Parties and the ships, vessels, and boats of both of the High 
Contracting Parties, and they shall be placed on terms of equality in the use 
thereof.” [Italie added. | 

Articles III and following vest in the International Joint Commission juris- 
diction respecting boundary-waters changes or uses “affecting the natural level 
or flow of boundary waters on the other side of the line.” 

The act of the Canadian Parliament entitled “An act to establish the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority” provides: 

“10. The Authority is incorporated for the purposes of 

i) acquiring lands for and construction, maintaining, and operating all 

Ss may be necessary to provide and maintain, either wholly in 





such works a 
Canada or in conjunction with works undertaken by an appropriate authority 
in the United States, a deep waterway between the Port of Montreal and Lake 
Brit ul 

7 * « Ad + * * 

‘17. Where the works have been constructed and are maintained and operated 
by the Authority to provid conjunction with works undertaken by an appro- 
} authority in the United States, the deep waterwa mentioned in section 
0, tolls may be established p to sections fieen and sixteen or by agree- 

ent between Canada and the t ted States and, in the event of such an agree- 
ment, shall be charged by the Authority in accordance with directions given 
} th ( r7 n Co cil,” Bl dded. | 

This act further provides in section 28 as follows: 

f his Act affects the operation of The International Boundary 
Waters Treaty Act, chapter twenty-eight of the statutes of 1911.” 


The International Boundary Waters Treaty Act gives effect in Canada to 
the treaty of January 11, 1909, which is quoted above. 

In the applications which were filed on June 30, 1952, by the United States 

nd Canada to the International Joint Commission, it was requested that both 
applications be considered as in the nature of a joint application for approval of 
the construction of the works to be jointly undertaken by an entity to be 
designated by the Government of the United States and an entity to be designated 
by the Government of Canada. 

The application of the United States provided in section 13 as follows: 

“13. In submitting this application, the United States expressly reserves all 
its existing rights in the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River including 
among others the rights mutually extended to the United States and Canada 
under t Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 as follows: to undertake and carry on 
rove mental works, in the International Rapids Section or elsewhere in bound- 
ary waters, for the deepening of channels and other governmental works for 
the benefit of commerce and navigate. , provided that such works are wholly 
on its own side of the line and do not materially affect the level or flow of the 
boundary waters on the other; to enjoy free and open navigation of all 
boundary waters and of all canals connecting boundary waters, now existing or 
which may hereafter be constructed, subject to any laws and regulations of 
either country within its own territory, not inconsistent with such privilege of 
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free and open navigation; and to adopt rules and regulations governing the use 
of such canals within its own territory and to charge tolls for the use thereof, 
provided that all such rules and regulations and all tolls shall apply equally alike 
to the inhabitants and vessels of both countries and that they shall be placed 


on terms of equality in the use thereof.” [Italic added.| (H. Doc. No. 528, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 8; hearings of Subcommittee of Committee on Foreign Rela- 


tions, United States Senate, 88d Cong., Ist sess., on S. 589, p. 105-106.) 

This expresses clear intent to reaffirm the equal-treatment principle so firmly 
embedded in the underlying treaty and leaves room for full cooperation under 
United States participation 

The collection of tolls on an equitable basis to pay for improvements constructed 
in boundary waters is consistent with both American and Canadian law (Pigeon 
River Co. v. Cox Co., 291 U. S. 188 (1984): Arrow River & Tributaries Slide € 
Boom Co., Ltd., v. Pigeon Timber Co., Ltd., 1982 Can. Sup. Ct. 495; V. Hackworth, 
Digest of International Law 263). 


Both the proposed legislation and Canadian statutes clearly contemplate definite 
business-like agreements in advance on the essential elements of mutual partici- 
pation so far as practicable. Section 8 of House Joint Resolution 104, for example, 


refers to the “joint report” of January 3, 1941, and to operation and maintenance 
of such works “in coordination with’ Canada. Section 18 (a) thereof directs 
negotiation of tolls between agencies of the two countries. Section 12 (a) of 
committee print No. 2 of 8. 589, which the administration suggests as an amend 
ment to House Joint Resolution 104, expressly includes within such matters for 
negotiation, in addition to tolls, measurement rules and division of revenues. 
Both the American proposal and the Canadian statute contemplate full reimburse- 
ment of operating and maintenance costs, and amortization over a period not 
exceeding 50 years. The State Department advises that in fact a number of 
facilities of interest to both United States and Canada have been constructed in 
the past, such as the American locks at the Soo, the Welland Canal, and numerous 
bridges and tunnels, without specific agreement in advance as to tolls and similar 
arrangements. 

In sum, the subject of equitable relationships between the two countries con- 
eerning navigation is adequately covered as to fundamentals by the 19209 treaty 
and as to implementing principles and procedure by the existing Canadian and 
proposed American legislation. While business-like administration will reduce 
the various arrangements to definiteness as soon as practicable, no further special 
intergovernmental agreement as such is necessary in the present instance, because 
the governing provisions, properly construed, would be sufficient to protect fully 
the United States interests 


2. DETAILS OF TRAFFIC PROJECTION 


In the course of questioning by Congressman Auchincloss, I agreed to furnish 
fuller detail on our traffic estimates. The staff committee working on this problem 
for the administration considered three recent estimates of the commodity traffic 
as follows: 


(1) Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce, Economic Research Division, 
estimate of potential traffic on the canal systems of the St. Lawrence Waterweat 


(1951) 
{Thousands of short tons of freight] 


DOW NBOUND UPBOUND 
WIE carn ckictitctrtiaietitlictaiistiatidibiaiaei date, ME A i eae ones 20, 009 
Other grain wines. eam’ MOE cincie al tlinaalle gh 
Flour and mill products _ 2,200) Woodpulp - Ratenseaitenee 5 
ee Pulpwood.- ‘ S65 
Iron and steel___- sldii . 1,586] Lumber 7 
Pulpwood saben hissed Hard coal____ HOO 
Soft coal er a = 2 38, 000 | Soft coal 4 no 
Coke — 200 | Petroleum and products 1,014 
Petroleum and products 50 | All other 2, 009 
Autos and parts . : 790 | 
Fertilizer ; 75 | Total . .-.. 26, 404 
All other 2, 000 === 

Grand total 44,505 


TN lait ‘ ; 18, 101 
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(2) Estimate of Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association (1952) 


Available trafie 
(short tona) 


Rta Scie aadiiakateats 10, 000, 000 


Commodity : 


United States and Canadian grain 





i = esi eile Diainamiahaialintia nities te __... 6,000,000 
Petroleum______~- captain otteatipinmputaee, ne 
0 ee a ie a it do .._. 20, 000, 000 
Woodpulp____-____ , i. ciel tillictiiisdibianns wanwienhancnhigtyesstiggidcig: {| Ri: Tn 
Nonferrous ores : - s el teeth ie 1, 000, 000 


General cargo 


itil acetate _ _... 5, 700,000 


Bis ceteibicni " + ‘ " ..... 45, 700, 000 
(3) Prior Department of Commerce estimate (adjusted, 1952) 


Million tons 


Total short tons under load . : ee 6414-831, 
Total ballast shipping ace ta 2514-42 


On the basis of these figures and on the basis of an overall engineering check, 
applicable where water facilities are greatly improved (which proceeded from 
a minimum computation base of 30 million tons and on an annual increment 
factor of 5 percent for the first 5 years, 4 percent for the next 5 years, 3 percent 
for the next 5 years, and 1 million tons thereafter, developing a weighted aver- 
age tonnage of 61 million), it was concluded that 40-50 million tons would be 
the reasonable minimum estimate for a 50-year period. Such estimate would be 
confirmed by the sustained upward economic trends which characterize both 
our present economy and that of Canada. 

Under present conditions the Welland Canal could handle such a volume 
under efficient operating conditions. Further, a minimum average toll of 60 
cents a ton, assumed throughout previous hearings to be reasonable, would 
produce average annual revenues exceeding $24 million, which contrast with 
estimated operating and carrying charges of $14.6 million, As General Robinson 
of the Army engineers testified, the seaway could well be expected to be self- 
liquidating on an even lower basis of tolls, i. e., 20 cents per cargo ton for an 
average tonnage of 50 million or 31 cents for an avera 


ge of 45 million tons. 


8. CANADIAN SEAWAY PLANS 


I iddition tft the above, I wish to point out, in connection with the rail 
association testimony concerning Canadian obligation to build an all-Canadian 
seaway, that the administration thoroughly considered this question aud con- 
cluded that neither the order of the International Joint Commission nor the 
form of application by the New York Power Authority to the Federal Power 
Commission constitute any legal barrier to the approval of legislation substan- 
tially in the form of House Joint Resolution 104 nor to the carrying out of the 
joint participation provided therein. 

If the Congress sees fit to pass this legislation promptly, the Government will 
be able to proceed with its effectuation immediately upon clearance of the power 
authorization under the Federal Power Act. The administration strongly urges 
such course, in the national interest, bearing in mind the inevitability of some 
action by Canada soon and the great importance to United States security and 
economic welfare of joint participation correlative with such interest. 

We are deeply appreciative of the fine hearing accorded by your committee 
to us and trust that the information submitted herewith will aid the committee 
in its deliberations on this vitally important matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
WaLrer WILLIAMS, 
Under Secretary of Commerce, 
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THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, June 10, 1958. 
Hon. Georee A. DONDERO, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request for the views of 
the Department cf Commerce with respect to House Joint Resolution 104, a joint 
resolution “Providing for creation of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation to construct part of the St. Lawrence seaway in United States ter- 
ritory in the interest of national security; authorizing the Corporation to con- 
summate certain arrangements with the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of 
Canada relative to construction and operation of the seaway; empowering the 
Corporation to finance the United States share of the seaway cost on a self- 
liquidating basis; and for other purposes.” 

The proposal would provide for participation by the United States in the con- 
struction of a Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway with depth of 27 feet in channels 
and 30 feet over lock sills. United States participation would be achieved 
through the use of a Government corporation. Tolls for use of the seaway 
would be fixed by the corporation acting, to the extent practicable, in conjunction 
with its Canadian counterpart. The proposal directs that such collections be 
sufficient to cover capital, operating, and maintenance expenses, including amor- 
tization over a 50-year period. 

This Department actively participated in the formulation of the unanimous 
position of the administration on the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway project, 
which is briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The security and other interests of the United States, taken as a whole, 
make desirable participation in the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway project, 
limited to the international section of the St. Lawrence between Lake Erie and 
Montreal, substantially as provided in S. 589. 

2. Participation by the United States should, however, be expressly condi- 
tioned on (@) satisfactory assurance that the underlying power project will 
go ahead, pursuant to appropriate authorization; (b) satisfactory assurance 
that Canada will go ahead with its part of the navigation project, in cooperation 
with the United States; and (c) predication of the project on a self-liquidating 
basis. These conditions are reasonable and consistent with national policy. 

3. Participation by the United States now in the construction and operation 
of a St. Lawrence River seaway would increase its defense advantages to this 
country, and would in time of emergency assure it of full benefits of joint 
participation. 

1. Participation by the United States now in the project would strengthen 
our strategic position at all times respecting use of the seaway for transporta- 
tion of basic materials. 

5. Construction of the International Rapids section canals on the United 
States side would be more economical than construction on the Canadian side 
and to that extent would result in lower tolls, and because of its design, the 
American project would constitute in certain aspects a superior navigation 
facility. 

6. The St. Lawrence seaway, Lake Erie to Montreal section, so constructed 
and operated, can reasonably be expected to be self-liquidating over a projected 
period of 50 vears. 

7. Early initiation and completion of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway 
project in accordance with our recommendations is in the national interest. 

In conformity with the views of the Department of the Treasury and the 
Bureau of the Budget, we suggest that House Joint Resolution 104 be amended 
to conform to the provisions of committee print No. 2 of S. 589 as approved by 
the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

This Department urges the early enactment of House Joint Resolution 104 
if so amended. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that it would interpose no 
objection to the submission of this report and that House Joint Resolution 
104, if amended as suggested above, would be in accord with the program of 
the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Washington, June 11, 1958. 
Hon. Grorce A. DoNDERO 
Chairr 1, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatves. 
My Dear Mr. Donpero: In your letter of March 31, 1953, you requested the 











views of the State Department on House Joint Resolution 104 and H. R. 3319, 
oth of which propose the creation of a St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
porat . In the Department's re} of June 8, 1953, the Canadian Government’s 
m on possible United States participation in seaway development was set 
fe i That pe on was on pted by the Canadian Government in January 
and expresse i memo! f January Y, 1952, to the United States Am- 
‘ te there has been a further expression ef the 
i ( lian Governnient | tion, which you may wish to have for inclusion 
i cord, 
On May 5, at the conclusion of the me g of the President and the Prime Min- 
ro anada, a communig was issu summarizing the discussions which 
ha ) el nd including mt on on the St. Lawrence, as quoted below. A 
( y of the full text is attached 
‘he Prime Minister emphasized the importance to Canada of an early start 
the & Lawrence roje 1 the especial urgency to Canada of the power 
} rhe Pre ¢ sured ie Prime Minister that the United States 
fully awar f Canada’s urgent need for St. Lawrence power. He said that 
f red the eve ment of the United States share of St. Lawrence power 
der the authority of New York State and that he hoped for an early favorable 
‘ j by the Federal Power ¢ I sion in this matter. The President in this 
nnection referred to the decision of the Cabinet on this subject announced 
l The Prit Minister that the Canadian Government was still pre- 
ire » discuss United States part pation in the international section, pro- 
led that arrangements for powe onstruction are completed and provided the 
hole seaway would not b elayed. He stressed again Canada’s readiness to 
eed at once with the work under the Canadian St. Lawrence legislation of 
1951.’ 
The Canadian Government has made evident its willingness to discuss United 





Stetes participation in the development of the seaway. It has also made clear the 
urgem which it attaches to an early start on both the seaway and power 


If the United States is to ensure participation in the strategically and eco- 
nomically important St. Lawrence seaway, congressional action should be taken 
fore the contemplated July recess or adjournment of the Congress. Canada, 
therwise, ¥ proceed with the construction of the all-Canadian project, once 
arrangements for power development are completed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Turuston B. Morton, Assistant Secretary, 
(For the Secretary of State). 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, April 9, 1958. 
Re House Joint Resolution 104, 


s3d Congress. 


Hion. Grorecre A. DONDERO, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Drak Mr, CHAIRMAN: In response to your request of March 31, 1953, the Com- 
mission has given consideration to the joint resolution, House Joint Resolu- 

n 104, 88d Congress. 

\s you know, there are now pending before the Commission: two applications 


for ense under the Federal Power Act covering the power facilities in the 
Inter onal Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. In view of the pendency 
these applications, the Commission prefers not to comment upon this joint 


erely yours, 


Tuomas C. BUCHANAN, Chairman. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
June 8, 1958. 


Hon. GEORGE A. DONDERO, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House Oy Re presentatreve 

My Dear Mr. DoNvERO: In your letters of March 31, 1953, you requested the 
views of the State Department on House Joint Resolution 104 and H. R. 3319 
which provide for the creation of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp- 
oration. 

The Department of State has long supported the development of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin. In its testimony at various congressional hearings 
it has repeatedly urged the passage of legislation approving the 1941 agreement 
between Canada and the United States for joint development. When it appeared 


that the 82d Congress would not vass the necessary legislation, the Canadian 
Government suggested that, under the appropriate provision of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909, application be made t ie International Joint Commis 
on requesting its approval of certain works for the development of power in 
the St. Lawrence River. The Government of Canada gave assurances that it 
would concurrently provide the additional works necessary to insure deep-wats 
navigation to a minimum depth of 27 feet between the port of Montreal and 


Lake Drie. The Department of State, working with other interested agencies 
of the United States Government, cooperated with the Government of Canada 
on the preparation of these applications. Under this arrangement the two 


phases of the St. Lawrence project, navigation and power, will be developed 


and will materially strengthen the security and economy of the United States 
and Canada. 

As welcome as this arrangement is, it is not so completely satisfactory as could 
be desired. Construction of the locks and canals on the United States side of 
the boundary in the International Rapids section would lower the cost of the 
project. These costs will be borne in large measure by United States shipping. 
It is, furthermore, in the general good interests of the United States that it have 
a voice in the construction, the operation, the levying of the tolls, and the amor- 
tization of this important waterway to the Great Lakes. In the interest of 
future Canadian-United States amity, it would be more desirable that the two 
countries join in a cooperative venture to construct the deep-water seaway. 

‘he Department of State favors United States participation in the seaway 
project. It feels, however. that it must note the urgency which the Government 
of Canada attaches to the development of power which it considers vitally urgent 
for the industrial and defense economy of Ontario. The Canadian Government 
also desires that the completion of the seaway not be delayed. It has informed 
the United States as follows: “Once an entity is designated and authorized to 
proceed with construction of the United States share of the power works if the 
United States wishes to put forward a specific proposal differing from that put 
forward by the Canadian Government for the construction of the seaway in 
the international section, which proposal would not delay the development of 
power under arrangements agreed upon in the exchange of notes of June 30, 1952, 
and approved on October 29, 1952, by the International Joint Commission, the 
Canadian Government will be prepared to discuss such a proposal. The Cana 
dian Government would naturally expect the discussion to be such as not to cause 
any serious delay in the completion of the whole seaway.” 

On November 4, 1952, the Government of Canada informed the United States 
by diplomatic note that it considered that the 1941 agreement had been super- 
seded by the order of approval issued by the International Joint Commission 
and that, therefore, it did not intend to seek ratification of the agreement by 
Parliament. In view of this note and the earlier lack of approval of that agree 
ment by the Congress, the Department of State is prepared to support the princi- 
ple of House Joint Resolution 104 and H. R. 3319. In its desire to see United 
States participation in the seaway effected and in recognition of the urgency 
which Canada attaches to St. Lawrence development, it is the Department’s hope 
that action may be taken early in this session. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
po objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 





THRUSTON B. Morron, Assistant Secretar 
(For the Secretary of State). 
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RY OF DEFENSE, 
C., June 10, 1953 


VW ori z. 

of R presentatir 
made to your letter of April 3, 1953, request- 
Def vith respect to House Joint Resolu 
Lawrence Seaway Dev elopment Corpora- 
ticipa the construction of 
pect to House Joint Resolutions 
ng to the St. Lawrence seaway. 
is highly important to national 
greater access to essential raw 
crease transportation facilities 
onal emergency, and because 
ities of the Great Lakes area 


‘ir importance to national 

order to ineorporate the 

call for a participation 

of the United States 
nagement and operation of 

‘ ’ ear that it intends 
even without a participation by 
: ictive participation by the 


ts participation at this time 
would result in the con- 
! St. Lawrence River 
would be that no part of the 
under the control of the 
not have a voice in the 
The United States 
ike steps necessary 
seaway, not only in 
mes of emergency but 
the seaway. The United 
the operation and control of 
truction at this time. 
if Defense favors a participa- 
the important contribution to 
away will provide. House Joint 
certain changes suggested by the 
Budget the § » Committee on Foreign Relations, would 
ind proper basi l i participation. Accordingly, this 
mmends the y enactment of House Joint Resolution 104 as 


t there is no objection to the submission 


JoHN G. ADAMS, 
Acting General Counsel. 


1Trep STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, June 9, 1953. 
Hor ;EORGE A. DONDERO, 


( 
Chairman, Public Works Committee, United States House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. DONpERO: I enclose a copy of this Department’s favorable report 
he nate Committee on Foreign Relations, dated April 23, on S. 589, a bill 
for creation of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 


submitting this report for the information of your committee and to add 
recommendation that this proposed legislation receive your favor- 
ration in the event that it comes to you from the Senate 


Raupu A. Tupor; Under Secretary. 
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UnrtTep States DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 23, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR WILEY: This is in response to your request for the views of 
this Department on S. 589, a bill providing for creation of the St. Lawrence Sea 
way Development Corporation to construct part of the St. Lawrence seaway in 
United States territory in the interest of national security; authorizing the Cor 
poration to consummate certain arrangements with the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Auhority of Canada relative to construction and operation of the seaway; em 
powering the Corporation to finance the United States share of the seaway 
cost on a self-liquidating basis; to establish cooperation with Canada in the 
control and operation of the St. Lawrence seaway; to authorize negotiations 
vith Canada of an agreement on tolls; and for other purposes. 

This bill proposes to set up a Government corporation whose function will 
be to construct deepwater navigation works in the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence River and to operate and maintain such works in coordina- 
tion with the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada. The authority to 
proceed with this work is conditioned upon (1) satisfactory assurance given 
by the Canadian authority that it will complete the Canadian portion of the 
St awrence seaway and (2) satisfactory assurance that a licensee of the 
Federal Power Commission will, in accordance with an appropriate agency of 
Canada, construct the dams and power works approved by the International 
Joint Commission in its order of October 29, 1952. 

Che bill thus recognizes the need for the development of the St. Lawrence 
for both navigation and power. With both of these objectives we heartily agree 

1. The interest of this Department in the navigation project is auxiliary 
to its investigatory and research functions relating to the availability of min 
erals, and the most important of these is the use of iron ore for civil and defense 
purposes 

We are now confronted with the following facts: First, that the domestic supply 
of high-grade iron ore is limited and is already insufficient to supply our needs; 
second, that our blast furnaces are concentrated in Ohio and western Pennsyl- 
vania, removed from the eastern seaboard and served by Great Lakes traffic 
routes ; and, third, that these furnaces must soon be supplied with large tonnages 
of ore from new sources. 

The Lake Superior district provides about 82 percent of the domestic supplies 
of iron ore and produces the bulk of the requirements of the furnaces in the lower 
lakes area. The Mesabi Range in this district is the source of about 63 percent of 
the country’s production. Less than half a billion tons of the reserve in the Lake 
Superior district is in the form of high-grade, open-pit, direct-shipping ore. 

The diminution in the relative availability of high-grade iron ore has been ac- 
companied by great increases in the demand for this mineral. In the peak war 
year 1942 the total production of iron ore in the United States was 106 million 
tons. Currently, with a steel capacity of 117.5 million net tons a year, the indus- 
try requires about 130 million long tons of iron ore. By 1960, with a steel capacity 
approximating 130 million tons, the industry will need 150 million tons of ore, 
assuming adequate serap supply is available. 

It is possible to provide 100 million tons per year from the Lake Superior dis- 
trict for several more years. Then the mining difficulties will increase. Output 
will decline, and it will be necessary to supply between 40 and 50 million tons 
annually from underground mines, concentrating plants, and impurts. Under- 
ground mining and ore concentration are slow, costly, and relatively inflexible. 
It follows, therefore, that the greatly expanded importation of high-grade ore is 
inevitable. 

For nearly 20 years the iron and steel industry has been aware rhat the eco- 
nomic growth of the United States would eventually require quantities of iron 
ore that could not be supplied from domestic sources. As early as 1985 some of 
the large steel-producing firms sent geologists and engineers to foreign countries 
in search of high-grade iron-ore deposits sufficiently large to be of iuportance in 
the future supply pattern. It is significant that among these firms we) e rhe owners 
of the largest part of the domestic high-grade reserves. 

South America and the West Coast of Africa were searched ciurefully and 
numerous iron-ore deposits were examined. Among these, the choice narrowed 
to three deposits selected for development by United States commercial inter 
ests 
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Liberian iron ore at Bomi Hills was selected because of its extremely high 
. 5 


grade and physical character which make it suitable for special applications. 
rhe deposit was developed, and it supplied about 572,500 tons of top-grade ore 

952 Annual imports from this source are expected to reach 3 million tons 
W the next ftew years 


Orinoco River Basin in Venezuela proved to have a number of iron-ore 
on the south side within a few miles of navigable water. The Bethle- 





he Steel Corp. selected and developed the Pao deposit which contains over 
60 million tons of what is apparen the best grade of ore in this area. In 
1952 imports fi this deposit aled 1.8 million tons and are expected to reach 
l I per 

A short cai south and slightly west of El Pao, the United States Steel 
Corp. discove! and is dev ng a deposit of major proportions. Cerro 
Boli , as this deposit hi: e! ed, contains over half a billion tons of ore 

ra n many respects to the better Lake Superior ores. This deposit is 
being developed rapidly and shipments are expected to begin in 1955. The 
an tonnage from this source can be expanded to most requirements to the 
‘ f 10 to 20 milli yeal 

Lhe reserves are not considered te be of proportions needed 
t ply the expect« s of our blast furnaces. 

Ire re has also be in the Ungava area of northern Quebec and 
La his ore is quality comparable to the better Lake Superior 
ores rhe proven te s area exceed 400 million tons with good pros- 
pe im tant onal tonnages. These deposits are located about 360 





fre Seven Islands, a shipping point on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. A rail- 
road from the ore fields to Seven Islands is scheduled for completion by the end 


of 1953. Initi hipments of ore from these fields have been estimated to reach 
rate of 5 million tons a year in 1954, with the output rising to 30 million tons 
per year, depending on the availability of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
It is evident f i the above that Quebec-Labrador and Venezuela are scheduled 
t I the bulk of i ore imports necessary to meet the future requirements 
{ United States 


The second important fact to be considered can be treated briefly. Our blast 
furnaces are heavily concentrated in the Ohio and western Pennsylvania area 
Location in this area has been supported by large nearby coalfields, nearness 

markets, and accessibility to low-cost transportation of iron ore on the Great 
Lakes. If the steel plants of the Great Lakes were to be shut down as a reflection 
of increasing costs of obtaining iron ore, many of the industries using iron and 
steel in this region would also have to move elsewhere. This would mean a 
momic dislocation which we cannot afford. 

important fact is the need for supplying large tonnages of ore from 
s. It relates to the questions as to whether the existing facilities on 
d wrence are adequate for the transportation of the iron ore to the 
Great Lakes plants; whether the ore cannot be transported to the Atlantic 
seaboard and thence by rail to the blast furnaces; and whether the development 
of this seaway to meet the steel requirements of the country would otherwise 
be irable and in the public interest 

rhe development of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway is not in the nature 
of a new undertaking. The problem here is that of completing a yital link in 
a project which has been under way for generations. Major navigation works 
which utilize the resources of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system have been 
completed and have been operated successfully for years, Before World War II 
the connecting channels of the upper Great Lakes were improved by the United 
States to a depth of 26 feet In the midst of the war the McArthur lock in 
the Soo Canal was completed in 1943 with a depth of 30 feet over the lock 
sills. These improvements made possible the record shipment of iron ore from 
the Mesabi and other Lake Superior ranges to blast furnaces in the lower lakes 
steel centers, which sustained our steel industry during the last war, 

A different situation obtains in the International Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence River. This section. some 46 miles long, is presently bypassed by 
outmoded 14-foot canals and locks built on the Canadian side of the river. Unless 

proved by deep waterway, as proposed, this section of the river would con- 
stitute a bottleneck in the transportation of iron ore in substantial quantities 
nds to the blast furnaces in the lower lakes region. 

Tie opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway stems largely from those who would 
favor rail transportation of iron ore on the theory that the construction of the 
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seaway would mean the surrender of rail traffic to navigation. This is an erro- 
neous theory. The great expansion of the steel industry has been made possible 
only because we have developed in the Great Lakes system the means for trans- 
porting iron ore by water from the sources to the mills. In 1950, as an emer- 
gency measure, a concerted effort was made to ship iron ore all-rail from the 
mines in the Lake Superior district. This more costly movement continued in 
1951. Of the total shipped, however, only 8 percent moved all-rail and 92 percent 
moved by water through the Great Lakes system. 

Assuming that it would still be possible to burden the inland plants with higher 
transportation costs by shipping the ore to an Atlantic port and thence by rail 
to the lower lakes region, it must not be overlooked that the greatest need for 
iron ore obtains during times of war. Then it is that open-sea transportation is 
most hazardous, and the St. Lawrence seaway, as an inland waterway, would 
afford a source of supply which would be relatively inexpensive anid safe from 
submarine attack. Moreover, early construction of the seaway would relieve the 
current heavy drain upon open-pit, direct-shipping ores of the Mesab) Range and 
preserve the maximum degree of rapid production expansibility for future emer- 
gencies. This expansibility has been a strategic asset of the greatest importance 
in past emergencies and constitutes a most urgent reason for immediate large 
increases of imported ore. 

In a way, all of the above facts and arguments in favor of the development of 
the St. Lawrence seaway have become academic. While we have been improving 
the connecting channels of the upper lakes, Canada has undertaken major navi- 
gation projects in other sections of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, notably 
the completion of the Welland Canal to a depth of 25 feet, and extensive improve- 
ments in the lower St. Lawrence. More recently Canada, by legislation, has 
authorized the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway jointly with the United 
States if the Congress authorizes such participation. In the alternative, it has 
provided that if the United States does not elect to carry out its part of the joint 
improvement plan, then Canada will proceed to construct a Canadian seaway 
from the Atlantic to Lake Erie under Canadian ownership, operation, and 
control. The Canadian Parliament has created a seaway authority with full 
power to complete the development under either alternative, and has authorized 
this agency to issue bonds to finance construction of the works. More recently, 
Canada has announced that it was ready to proceed with the development of the 
International Rapids section on the Canadian side of the river if we delay 
further in making this waterway a joint enterprise. 

The question, therefore, is not whether such a seaway should be made avail- 
able, but whether it is desirable that it should be owned and controlled entirely 
by Canada, with no voice on the part of the United States in the operation of 
the waterway and in the tolls to be charged. Considering that by far the greater 
part of the shipments through this waterway will be for our industries, there is 
but one answer to the question. It would be highly undesirable to leave any 
part of the welfare of our great industries to the sole determination of a foreign 
power, no matter how friendly our relations have been, are, and will continue 
to be. 

2. Since the Department of the Interior is not seeking to become the marketing 
agency for the power to be generated on the St. Lawrence River, our views herein 
are limited to the general need for power in the area. 

The International Rapids section provides a site for one of the largest low-cost 
hydroelectric power developments on the continent. Since the Great Lakes 
constitute a natural reservoir for the St. Lawrence River, an extremely steady 
flow results. The large and steady flow, combined with the fact that the river 
drops 46 feet within a distance of 10 miles, can be harnessed to create new 
installed capacity of 1,880,000 kilowatts capable of producing an annual average 
of 12.6 billion kilowatt hours of energy. The generating capacity and the output 
of the project would be divided equally between the two countries. 

Whether the power project is constructed by the State of New York or by 
the Federal Government, there can be no doubt as to the great need for the 
low-cost power that can be produced. 

This low-cost power would find an ample market in New York State and New 
England as soon as it can be made available, as shown by studies of the Federal 
Power Commission. It appears certain that the output of St. Lawrence power 
would be absorbed as rapidly as generating units could be installed to produce 
it. The St. Lawrence River is a regional resource to supply needed power to a 
great share of the northeastern part of the United States. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
Dovetas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1953. 
Hon. Georce A. DONDERO 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. DONDERO: This is in response to your request for the views of 
this Department on House Joint Resolution 104, a bill “Providing for creation of 
the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation to construct part of the 
Saint Lawrence Seaway in United States territory in the interest of national 
security ; authorizing the Corporation to consummate certain arrangements with 
the Saint Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada relative to construction and 

peration of the seaway; empowering the Corporation to finance the United 
States share of the seaway cost on a self-liquidating basis; and for other 
purposes ’ 

This bill proposes to set up a Government corporation whose function will be 
to construct deepwater navigation works in the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence River and to operate and maintain such works in coordination 
with the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada. The authority to proceed 
with this work is conditioned upon (1) satisfactory assurance given by the 
Canadian Authority that it will complete the Canadian portion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway an 2) satisfactory assurance that a licensee of the Federal 
Power Commission will, in conjunction with an appropriate agency of Canada, 
construct the dams and power works approved by the International Joint Com- 
mission in its order of October 29, 1952 





The bill thus recognizes the need for the development of the St. Lawrence for 
both navigation and power. With both of these objectives we heartily agree. 


1. The interest of this Department in the navigation project is auxiliary to its 
investigatory and research functions relating to the availability of minerals, and 
the most important of these is the use of iron ore for civil and defense purposes. 

We are now confronted with the following facts: First, that the domestic sup- 
ply of high-grade iron ore is limited and is already insufficient to supply our 
needs: second, that our blast furnaces are concentrated in Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania, removed from the eastern seaboard and served by Great Lakes 
traffic routes: and third, that these furnaces must soon be supplied with large 
tonnage f ore from new sources 

The Lake Superior district provides about 82 percent of the domestic supplies 
of iron ore and produces the bulk of the requirements of the furnaces in the 
lower lakes area. The Mesabi Range in this district is the source of about 68 
percent of the country’s production. Less than half a billion tons of the reserve 
in the Lake Superior district is in the form of high-grade, open-pit, direct 
shipping ore 

The diminution in the relative availability of high-grade iron ore has been 
accompanied by great increases in the demand for this mineral. In the peak 
war year 1942, the total production of iron ore in the United States was 106 
million tons. Currentiv, with a steel capacity of 117.5 million net tons a year, 
the industry requires about 130 million long tons of iron ore. By 1960, with a 
steel capacity approximating 130 million tons, the industry will need 150 mil- 
lion tons of ore, assuming adequate scrap supply is available. 

It is possible to provide 100 million tons per year from the Lake Superior dis- 
trict for several more years. Then the mining difficulties will increase. Output 
will decline, and it will be necessary to supply between 40 and 50 million tons 
annually from underground mines, concentrating plants, and imports. Under- 
ground mining and ore concentration are slow, costly, and relatively inflexible. 
It follows therefore that the greatly expanded importation of high-grade ore is 
inevitable 

For nearly 20 years the iron and steel industry has been aware that the eco- 
nomic growth of the United States would eventually require quantities of iron 
ore that could not be supplied from domestic sources. As early as 1935. some of 
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the large steel-producing firms sent geologists and engineers to foreign coun- 
tries in search of high-grade iron-ore deposits sufficiently large to be of im- 
portance in the future supply pattern. It is significant that among these firms 
were the owners of the largest part of the domestic high-grade reserves. 

South America and the West Coast of Africa were searched carefully and 
numerous iron-ore deposits were examined. Among these, the choice narrowed 
to three deposits selected for development by United States commercial interests. 

Liberian iron ore at Bomi Hills was selected because of its extremely high 
grade and physical character which make it suitable for special applications. 
The deposit was developed, and it supplied about 572,500 tons of top-grade ore in 
1952. Annual imports from this source are expected to reach 3 million tons 
within the next few years. 

The Orinoco River Basin in Venezuela proved to have a number of iron ore 
deposits on the south side within a few miles of navigable water. The Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. selected and developed the Pao deposit which contains over 60 million 
tons of what is apparently the best grade of ore in this area. In 1952 imports 
from this deposit totaled 1.8 million tons and are expected to reach about 3 mil- 
lion tons per year. 

A short distance south and slightly west of El Pao, the United States Steel 
Corp. discovered and is developing a deposit of major proportions. Cerro Bolivar, 
as this deposit has been named, contains over half a billion tons of ore com- 
parable in many respects to the better Lake Superior ores. This deposit is being 
developed rapidly and shipments are expected to begin in 1955. The annual 
tonnage from this source can be expanded to meet requirements to the extent 
of 10 to 20 million tons per year. 

These reserves, although large, are not considered to be of proportions needed 
to supply the expected requirements of our blast furnaces. 

Iron ore has also been found in the Ungava area of northern Quebec and 
Labrador. This ore is also of a quality comparable to the better Lake Superior 
ores. The proven tonnages in this area exceed 400 million tons with good pros- 
pects for important additional tonnages. These deposits are located about 360 
miles from Seven Islands, a shipping point on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. A rail- 
railroad from the ore fields to Seven Islands is scheduled for completion by the 
end of 1953. Initial shipments of ore from these fields have been estimated 
to reach a rate of 5 million tons a year in 1954, with the output rising to 30 
million tons per year, depending on the availability of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

It is evident rom the above that Quebec-Labrador and Venezuela are scheduled 
to supply the bulk of iron-ore imports necessary to meet the future requirements 
of the United States. 

The second important fact to be considered can be treated briefly. Our blast 
furnaces are heavily concentrated in the Ohio and western Pennsylvania area. 
Location in this area has been supported by large nearby coal fields, nearness to 
markets, and accessibility to low-cost transportation of iron ore on the Great 
Lakes. If the steel plants of the Great Lakes were to be shut down as a reflection 
of increasing costs of obtaining iron ore, many of the industries using iron 
and steel in this region would also have to move elsewhere. This would mean 
a colossal economic dislocation which we cannot afford. 

The third important fact is the need for supplying large tonnages of ore from 
new sources. It relates to the questions as to whether the existing facilities 
on the St. Lawrence are adequate for the transportation of the iron ore to the 
Great Lakes plants; whether the ore cannot be transported to the Atlantic sea- 
board and thence by rail to the blast furnaces; and whether the development 
of this seaway to meet the steel requirements of the country would otherwise 
be desirable and in the public interest. 

The development of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway is not in the nature 
of a new undertaking. The problem here is that of completing a vital link in a 
project which has been under way for generations. Major navigation works 
which utilize the resources of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system have been 
completed and have been operated successfully for years. Before World War 
II the connecting channels of the upper Great Lakes were improved by the 
United States to a depth of 26 feet. In the midst of the war the McArthur lock 
in the Soo Canal was completed in 1943 with a depth of 30 feet over the lock 
sills. These improvements made possible the record shipment of iron ore from 
the Mesabi and other Lake Superior ranges to blast furnaces in the lower lakes 
steel centers, which sustained our steel industry during the last war. 

A different situation obtains in the International Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence River. This section, some 46 miles long, is presently bypassed by 
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outmoded 14-foot canals and locks built on the Canadian side of the river. 
Unless improved by deep waterway, as proposed, this section of the river would 


tute a bottleneck in the transportation of iron ore in substantial quantities 

n Seven Islands to the ist furnaces in the lower lakes region. 
The opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway stems largely from those who 
would favor rail transportation of iron ore on the theory that the construction 


f the seaway would mean the surrender of rail traffic to navigation. This is 
an e7 eous theory. The great expansion of the steel industry has been made 
possible only because we have developed in the Great Lakes system the means 
for transporting iron ore by water from the sources to the mills. In 1950, as an 
emergency measure, a concerted effort was made to ship iron ore all-rail from 
t es in the Lake Supe wv district his more cost ovement continued 

‘ the total shipped. however, only 8 percent moved all-rail and 92 
percent moved by water through the Great Lakes system. 

Assuming that it would still be possible to burden the inland plants with 
higher transportation costs by shipping the ore to an Atlantic port and thence 
lakes region, it must not be overlooked that the greatest 
nee r iron ore obtains during times of war. Then it is that open sea trans- 
portation is most hazardous, and the St. Lawrence seaway, as an inland water- 
way, would afford a source of supply which would be relatively inexpensive and 
afe from submarine attack. Moreover, early construction of the seaway would 
relieve the current heavy drain upon open-pit, direct-shipping ores of the Mesabi 
Range and preserve the maximum degree of rapid production expansibility for 


oy Tal to the lower 








future emergencies. This exp bility has been a strategic asset of the great- 
est portance in past en ncies and constitutes a most urgent reason for 
imnm ite large increases of imported ore 

l vay, all of the above t nd arguments in favor of the development of 
he St. Lawrence seaway h ecome ademi« While we have been improving 
the « ecting channels of the upper lakes, Canada has undertaken major navi- 


gation projects in other sections of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, notably 
t n of the Welland Canal to a depth of 25 feet, and extensive im- 





prover ts in the lower St. Lawrence. More recently, Canada, by legislation, 
l authorized the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway jointly with the 
United States, if the Congress authorizes such participation. In the alternative, 
t provided that if the United States does not elect to carry out its part of 

e joint improvement plan, then Canada will proceed to construct a Canadian 
seaway from the Atlantic to Lake Erie under Canadian ownership, operation, and 
control The Canadian Parliament has created a Seaway Authority with full 


complete the development under either alternative, and has authorized 
is agency to issue bonds to finance construction of the works. More recently, 


Canada has announced that it was ready to proceed with the development of 
the International Rapids section on the Canadian side of the river, if we delay 
furtl n making this waterway a joint enterprise. 

The qu refore, ot w her such a seaway should be made available, 
but whether it is desirab it it should t whned and trolled entirely by 








Canada, wit no ice on th rt of tl United States in the operation of the 
é l the to be charged. Considering that by far the greater 

e shipments through this waterway will be for our industries, there 

but « nswer to the quest It would be highly undesirable to leave any 
pa he we re of our g industries to the sole determination of a foreign 
W e] w frie { s have been, are, and will continue 


S e the Department of the Interior is not seeking to become the market- 

! he powe! be generated on the St. Lawrence River, our views 
h re ited to the general need for power in the area 

The International Rapids section provides a site for one of the largest low- 

cost hydroelectric-power pments on the continent. Since the Great Lakes 

n ral rest vir for the St. Lawrence River, an extremely steady 

flow results The large and steady flow, combined with the fact that the river 


in a distance of 10 miles, can be harnessed to create new 
ed capacity of 1,880,000 kilowatts capable of producing an annual average 
lion kilowatt-hours of energy. The generating capacity and the output 
of the project would be divided equally between the two countries. 

Mi her the power proj is constructed by the State of New York or by 
the Federal Government, there can be no dount as to the great need for the low- 
cost power that can be produced. 
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This low-cost power would find an ample market in New York State and New 
England as soon as it can be made available, as shown by studies of the Federal 
Power Commission. It appears certain that the output of St. Lawrence power 
would be absorbed as rapidly as generating units could be installed to produce it. 
rhe St. Lawrence River is a regional resource to supply needed power to a great 
share of the northeastern part of the United States. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that if House Joint Resolution 104 is amended 
to conform to committee print No. 2 of S$. 589, its enactment would be in accord 
with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORME LEWIs, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1953 
Hon. GrorGe R. DONDERO, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C 

My Drar Mr. CuHarrMan: This will reply to your letter of June 5, 1953, re- 
questing the views of the Bureau of the Budget on House Joint Resolution 104, 
a joint resolution, providing for creation of the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop 
ment Corporation to construct part of the St. Lawrence seaway in United States 
territory in the interest of national security; authorizing the Corporation to 

msummate certain arrangements with the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

of Canada relative to construction and operation of the seaway; empowering 
the Corporation to finance the United States share of the seaway cost on a 
self-liquidating basis, and for other purposes. 
At the direction of the President, both the Cabinet and the National Security 
Council have thoroughly studied the question of United States participation 
in construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project. The National Security 
Council advised the President that “early initiation and completion of the St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway is in the interest of national security.” On 
May 8, 19538, the Cabinet unanimously recommended that the United States 
participate with Canada in the construction and operation of the seaway, pro 
vided such participation is limited to the international section of the St. Law 
rence between Lake Erie and Montreal The President has approved the 
recommendations of the Cabinet and the National Security Council 

The objective of House Joint Resolution 104, which is to authorize and direct 
United States construction and operation of that part of the seaway on the 
United States side of the St. Lawrence River in the international! section, is 
fully in accord with the recommendations of the Cabinet as approved by the 
President It is believed, however, that the sections of the joint resolutio 
dealing with creation, management, financing, and control of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation raise serious organizational and fiscal prob- 
lems and are not in keeping with current law and policy with respect to Govern- 
ment corporations 

Similar problems were raised by 8. 589, a companion bill to House Joint 
Resolution 104. The Bureau of the Budget cooperated with the Senate Com 
mittee on Foreign Relations in developing a number of perfecting amendments 
to eliminate these deficiencies. The suggested amendments are indicated in 
committee print No. 2 of S. 589, a copy of which is attached. A detailed 
explanation and section-by-section analysis of the suggested amendments are 
contained in an accompanying memorandum. 

The Bureau of the Budget recommends that House Joint Resolution 104 
be amended so as to conform to committee print No. 2 of 8. 589. If so amended, 
enactment of House Joint Resolution 104 would be in accord with the program 
of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 








Row.aNp G. HuGHEs, 
Assistant Director. 
Attachments: Committee print No. 2 of S. 589; section-by-section analysis 
of suggested amendments to House Joint Resolution 104. 
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[Committee Print No. 2] 






[S. 589, 838d Cong., 1st sess.] 


[Omit the part in black brackets and insert the part printed in italic] 





A BILL Providing for creation of the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
to construct part of the Saint Lawrence Seaway in United States territory in the inter- 
est of national security; authorizing the Corporation to consummate certain arrange- 
ments with the Saint Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada relative to construction 
and operation of the seaway ; empowering the Corporation to finance the United States 
share of the seaway cost on a self-liquidating basis; to establish cooperation with 
Canada in the control and operation of the Saint Lawrence Seaway ; to authorize nego- 
tiations with Canada of an agreement on tolls; and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Houseof Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


CREATION OF CORPORATION 


Secrion 1. There is hereby created, subjected to the direction and supervision 
of the President, or the head of such agency as he may designate, a body cor- 
porate to be known as the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Corporation”). [The Corporation shall be 
an instrumentality of the United States and shall have the powers and duties 
hereinafter set forth. 

[Board OF DIRECTORS 


[Sec. 2. (a) The management of the Corporation shall be vested in a Board 
of Directors consisting of three members to be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Not more than two members 
of the Board shall be members of the same political party. One of the members 
shall be designated by the President as Chairman at the time of appointment. 

[(b) The terms of office of members of the Board shall be six years except 
that (1) the terms of office of the members first appointed shall run from the 
date of enactment of this joint resolution and shall expire one at the end of two 
years, one at the end of four years, and one at the end of six years, as desig- 
nated by the President at the time of appointment, and (2) a member appointed 
to fill a vacancy caused by the death, resignation, or removal of a member prior 
to the expiration of the term for which he shall have been appointed, shall be 
appointed only for the remainder of such term. 

[(c) Each member of the Board shall be paid compensation at the rate of 
$17,500 per annum. Members of the Board shall devote full time to the busi- 
ness of the Corporation. 

[(d) Two members shall constitute a quorum for transaction of the business 
of the Board, and vacancies in the Board, so long as there are two members in 
office, shall not impair the powers of the Board to execute the functions of the 


Corporation.] 
MANAGEMENT OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 2. (a) The management of the corporation shall be vested in an Ad- 
ministrator who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and who shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$17,500 per annum. 

(b) To assist the Administrator in the execution of the functions vested in 
the Corporation there shall be a Deputy Administrator who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who 
shall receive compensation at the rate of $16,000 per annum. The Deputy Ad- 
ministrator shall perform such duties as the Administrator may from time to 
time designate, and shall be acting Administrator and perform the functions of 
the Administrator during the absence or disability of the Administrator or in 
the event of a vacancy in the Office of the Administrator. 

(c) There is hereby established the Advisory Board of the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation, which shall be composed of five members 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
not more than three of whom shall belong to the same political party. The Ad- 
visory Poard shall meet at the call of the Administrator, who shall require it 
to meet not less often than once each ninety days; shall review the general 
policies of the Corporation, including its policies in connection with design and 
construction of facilities and the establishment of rules of measurement for ves- 
sels and cargo and rates of charges or tolls; and shall advise the Administrator 
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avith respect thereto. Members of the Advisory Board shall receive for their 
services as members compensation of not to exceed $50 per diem when actually 
engaged in the performance of their duties, together with their necessary travel- 
ing expenses while going to and coming from meetings. 


FUNCTIONS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 8. (a) The Corporation is authorized and directed to construct, in United 
States territory, deep water navigation works substantially in accordance with 
the “Controlled single stage project, 238-242” (with a controlling depth of 
twenty-seven feet in channels and canals and locks at least eight hundred feet 
long, eighty feet wide, and thirty feet over the sills), designated as “works solely 
for navigation” in the joint report dated January 3, 1941, of the Canadian Tem- 
porary Great Lakes-Saint Lawrence Basin Committee and the United States 
Saint Lawrence Advisory Committee, in the International Rapids section of the 
Saint Lawrence River together with necessary dredging in the Thousand Island 
section ; and to operate and maintain such works in coordination with the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada, created by chapter 24 of the acts of the 
fifth session of the Twenty-first Parliament of Canada 15-16, George VI (assented 
to December 21, 1951): Provided, That the Corporation shall not proceed with 
the aforesaid construction unless and until— 

[(a)] (1) the Saint Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada provides 
assurances satisfactory to the Corporation that it will complete the Canadian 
portions of the navigation works authorized by section 10, chapter 24 of 
the acts of the fifth session of the Twenty-first Parliament of Canada 15-16, 
George VI, 1951, as nearly as possible concurrently with the completion of 
the works authorized by this section; 

[(b)] (2) the Corporation has received assurances satisfactory to it 
that the State of New York, or an entity duly designated by it, or other 
licensee of the Federal Power Commission, in conjunction with an appro- 
priate agency in Canada, [will construct and complete,J as nearly as pos- 
sible concurrently with the navigation works herein authorized, will con- 
struct and complete the dams and power works approved by the International 
Joint Commission in its order of October 29, 1952 (docket 68). 

(b) The Corporation shall make necessary arrangements to assure the coordi- 
nation of its, activities with those of the Saint Lawrence Seaway Authority of 
Canada and the entity designated by the State of New York, or other licensee 
of the Federal Power Commission, authorized to construct and operate the dams 
and power works authorized by the International Joint Commission in its order 
of October 29, 1952 (docket 68). 


CORPORATE POWERS 


Sec. 4. (a) For the purpose of carrying out its functions under this joint 
resolution the Corporation— 

(1) shall have succession in its corporate name; 

(2) may adopt and use a corporate seal, which shall be judicially noticed; 

(3) may sue and be sued in its corporate name ; 

(4) may adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws, rules, and regulations governing 
the manner in which its business may be conducted and the powers vested 
in it may be exercised ; 

(5) may make and carry out such contracts or agreements as are neces- 
sary or advisable in the conduct of its business; 

(6) shall be held to be an inhabitant and resident of the northern judicial 
district of New York within the meaning of the laws of the United States 
relating to venue of Civil suits; 

(7) May appoint and fix the compensation, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Classification Act of 1949, of such officers, attorneys, and em- 
ployees as may be necessary for the conduct of its business, define their 
authority and duties, delegate to them such of the powers vested in the 
Corporation as the [Board] Administrator may determine, require bonds 
of such of them as the [Board] Administrator may designate, and fix the 
penalties and pay the premiums on such bonds; [and] 

(8) may acquire, by purchase, lease, condemnation, or donation such real 
and personal property and any interest therein, and may sell, lease, or other- 
wise dispose of such real and personal property, as the [Boarg] Adminis- 
trator deems necessary for the conduct of its business; and 
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(9) shall determine the character of and the necessity for its obligations 


and expenditures, and the manner in which they shall be incurred, allowed 


and paid, subject to provisions of law specifically applicable to Government 
cory orations 














[Sec. 5. (a) The Corporation shall have a capital stock of $5,000,000 which 

hall be subscribed by the United States. There is hereby authorized to be 
ropriated to the Secretary of the Treasury the sum of $5,000,000 for the 
purpose of enabling the Secretary of the Treasury to make payment for such 
apital stock when payment is called by the Board. Receipts for payment by 
the United States for or on account of such capital stock shall be issued by the 
Corporation to the Secretary of the Treasury and shall be evidence of stock 
wnership by the United States 











{(b) The directors of the Corporation are authorized and directed to retire 
the capital stock to a minimum of $1,000,000 over a period of not more than fifty 
years rhe directors shall determine the time or times of such retirement and 
the amount or amounts to be retired from time to time, provided that any such 


determination shall not be effective until it shall have been approved by the 
President q 







[oBLiGaTIONS OF CORPORATIONS 






6. (a) In order to finance its activities, the Corporation is authorized 
wered to issue, and to have outstanding at any one time in an amount 
not exceeding $100,000,000, its notes, debentures, bonds, or other obligations or 
commitment Such obligations shall mature not more than fifty years from the 
dates of their issue, shall be redeemable at the option of the Corporation before 
maturity in such manner as may be stipulated in such obligations, shall bear 
nterest at such rate or rates and shall be subject to such other terms and condi- 
tions, as may be determined by the Corporation after consultation with the 
retary of the Treasury. Obligations of the Corporation shall not be purchased 
by the United States or any agency or instrumentality thereof. 

[(b) All such obligations shall be fully and unconditionally guaranteed both 

to interest and principal by the United States and such guaranty shal! be ex- 
ressed on the face thereo In the event that the Corporation shall be unable to 


pa 12 principal of 













I or interest on any such obligations when due, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall pay the amount thereof, which is hereby authorized to be 


propriated, and thereupon to the extent of the amounts so 
. ? 





paid, the Secretary 
the Treasury shall succeed to the rights of the holders of such obligations. 
((c) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to prepare 
uitable forms for the notes, debentures, bonds, or other obligations, and other- 
wise to make the facilities and services of the Department of the Treasury avail- 
al to the Corporation in the issuance and sale of such obligations. The Cor- 
poration shall reimburse the Secretary of the Treasury for any expenses incurred 
hy the Department of the Treasury under this subsection. 




















([>EPOSIT AND EXPENDITURE OF CORPORATE FUNDS 


rporation not otherwise employed may be 
the United States subject to check by authority 
ion ederal Reserve bank, or may, by authorization 
val be used in the purchase for redemption and retirement of any 
notes, debentures, bonds, or other obligations issued by the Corporation, and 
the C oration may reimburse such Federal Reserve bank for its services in 
such manner as may be agreed upon. The Federal Reserve banks are authorized 
and directed to act as depositaries, custodians, and fiscal agents for the Corpora- 
tion in the general performance of its powers.] 

[(b) All expenses incurred by the Corporation in carrying out its functions, 








A 


the Board 












including administrative expenses, shall be paid from funds obtained from the 
sale of its obligations under section 6 or from revennes derived from its corporate 


activities, except that until such time as funds from such sources are available 

amounts paid by the Secretary of the Treasury under section 5 may be used 
such purposes 

[(c) Sections 105 and 106 of the Government Corporation Control Act, re- 

quiring annual audits by the General Accounting Office and reports thereof to 

the Congress, shall be applicable to the Corporation.] 
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FINANCING 


Sec. 5. In order to finance its activities, the Corporation is authorized and em- 
powered to issue to the Secretary of the Treasury, from time to time and to have 
outstanding at any one time in an amount not exceeding $105,000,000, its notes, 
debentures, bonds or other obligations. Such obligations shail have maturities 
agreed upon by the Corporation and the Secretary of the Treasury, not in excess 
of the longest-term bonds of the United States outstanding at the time of issue. 
Such obligations may be redeemable at the option of the Corporation before 
maturity in such manner as may be stipulated in such obligations, but the obli- 
gations thus redeemed shall not be refinanced by the Corporation. Hach such 
obligation shall bear interest at a rate determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, taking into consideration the current average rate on current marketable 
obligations of the United States of comparable maturities as of the last day of 
the month preceding the issuance of the obligation of the Corporation. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to purchase any obligations 
of the Corporation to be issued hereunder and for such purpose the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to use as a public debt transaction the proceeds 
from the sale of any securities issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended, and the purposes for which securities may be issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, are extended to include any purchases of the 
Corporation’s obligations hereunder. 


GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS CONTROL ACT 


Sec. 6. Section 101 of the Government Corporation Control Act is hereby 
amended by inserting after the words “Federal Housing Administration” the 
words “Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation.” 


[exem PTION FROM TAXATION 


[Sec. 8. The Corporation, its property, franchises, and income are hereby 
expressly exempted from taxation in any manner or form by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or by any State, county, municipality, or any subdivision or district 
thereof.] 

PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 


Sec. 7. The Corporation is authorized to make payments to State and local 
governments in lieu of property tares upon property which was subject to State 
and local tavation before acquisition by the Corporation. Such payments may 
be in the amounts, at the times, and upon the terms the Corporation deems 
appropriate, but the Corporation shall be guided by the policy of making pay- 
ments not in excess of the tares which would have been payable for such prop- 
erty in the condition in which it was acquired, except in cases where special 
burdens are placed upon the State or local government by the activities of the 
Corporation or its agents. The Corporation, its property, franchises, and income 
are hereby expressly exempted from taxation in any manner or form by any 
State, county, municipality, or any subdivision thereof, but such eremption shall 
not extend to contractors for the Corporation. 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. [9] 8. (a) The Corporation may, with the consent of the agency concerned, 
accept and utilize, on a [reimbusable] reimbursable basis, the officers, employees, 
services, facilities, and information of any agency of the Federal Government, 
except that any such agency having custody of any [engineering or other] 
data relating to any of the matters within the jurisdiction of the Corporation 
shall, upon request of the [Board] Administrator, make such data available to 
the Corporation without reimbursement. 

(b) The Corporation shali contribute to the civil-service retirement and disa- 
bility fund, on the basis of annual billings as determined by the Civil Service 
Commission, for the Government’s share of the cost of the civil-service retire- 
ment system applicable to the Corporation’s employees and their beneficiaries. 
The Corporation shall also contribute to the employee’s compensation fund, on 
the basis of annual billings as determined by the Secretary of Labor, for the 
benefit payments made from such fund on accownt of the Corporation’s em- 
ployees. The annual billings shall also include a statement of the fair portion 
of the cost of the administration of the respective funds, which shall be paid 
by the Corporation into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 
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MISAPPROPRIATION OF FUNDS 


Sec. [10] 9. (a) All general penal statutes relating to the larceny, embez- 
ziement, or conversation, [or to the improper handling, retention, use, or disposal] 
of public moneys or property of the United States shall apply to the moneys 
and property of the Corporation [and to moneys and properties of the United 
States entrusted to the Corporation]. 

(b) Any person who, with intent to defraud the Corporation, or to deceive 
any director, officer, or employee of the Corporation or any officer or employee 
of the United States, (1) makes any false entry in any book of the Corporation, 
or (2) makes any false report or statement for the Corporation, shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both. 

(c) Any person who shall receive any compensation, rebate, or reward, or 
shall enter into any conspiracy, collusion, or agreement, express or implied, 
with intent to defraud the Corporation or wrongfully and unlawfully to defeat 
its purposes, shall, on conviction thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Sec. [11] 10. The Corporation shall [transmit] submit to the President for 


transmission to the Congress at the beginning of each regular session an annual 
report of its operations under this [joint resolution] Act. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


[123 117. If any provision of this [joint resolution] Act or the applica- 
of such provision to any person or circumstances shall be held invalid, 
remainder of the [joint resolution] Act and the application of such pro- 

vision to persons or circumstances other than those to which it is held invalid 
shall not be affected thereby 


RATES OF CHARGES OR TOLLS 


Sec. [13] 712. (a) The Corporation is further authorized and directed to 
negotiate [, under the supervision of the President,] with the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway Authority of Canada, or such other [branch or agent of] agency as 
may be designated by the Government of Canada [as may be appropriate under 
the circumstances], an agreement as to the rules for the measurement of vessels 
and cargoes and the rates of charges or tolls to be levied Con argoes and 
passenger traffic using] for the use of the Saint Lawrence Seaway, and for an 
equitable division of the revenues of the seaway between the Corporation and 
the Saint Lawrence Seaway Authority of [Canada: but in] Canada. Such 
rules for the measurement of vessels and cargoes and rates of charges or tolls 
shall, to the extent practicable, be established or changed only after giving due 
notice and holding a public hearing. In the event that such negotiations [should] 
shall not result in agreement, the Corporation is authorized and directed to 
establish unilaterally such rules of measurement and rates of charges or tolls 
for the use of the works under its administration: Provided, however, That the 
Corporation shall give three months’ notice, by publication in the Federal 
Register, of any proposals to establish or change unilaterally the basic rules 
of measurement and of any proposals to establish or change unilaterally the 
the rates of charges or tolls, during which period a public hearing shall be con- 
ducted iny such establishment of or changes in basic rules of measurement 
or rates of charges or tolls shall be subject to and shall take effect upon approval 
of the President, whose action in such matter shall be final and conclusive. 

(b) In the course of its negotiations, or in the establishment, unilaterally, of 
the rates of charges or tolls as provided in subsection (a), the Corporation shall 
be guided by the following principles: 

(1) That the [toll charges] rates shall be fair and equitable and shall give 
due consideration to encouragement of increased utilization of the navigation 
facilities, and to the special character of bulk agricultural, mineral, and other 
raw materials 
(2) That [tolls] rates shall vary [for ships in ballast and] according to the 


character of cargo with the view that each classification of cargo [will] shalt 


so far as practicable derive relative benefits from the use of these facilities. 
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(3) That the rates on vessels in ballast without passengers or cargo may be 
less than the rates for vessels with passengers or cargo. 

[(3) That the tolls shall provide for the Corporation revenues sufficient to 
defray the cost to the Corporation of its operations in carrying out the purposes 
of this joint resolution, and such costs shall include— 


[(A) the cost of operating and maintaining all the works under the 
administration of the Corporation, including all operating costs of the 
Corporation and such reserves as the Corporation may deem necessary and 
proper ; 

{(B) payment of interest on the debts and obligations of the Corporation ; 

[(C) amounts sufficient to amortize the principal of the debts and obli- 
gations of the Corporation over a period not to exceed fifty years; and 

£(D) amounts sufficient to permit retirement of the capital stock to 
a minimum of $1,000,000 over a period of not more than fifty years. 


[(c) Any rates of charges or tolls established under this section shall not be 
effective until approved by the President.] 


(4) That the rates prescribed shal) be calculated to cover, as nearly as practi 
cable, all costs of operating and maintaining the works under the administration 
of the Corporation, including depreciation, payment of interest on the obligations 
of the Corporation, and payments in lieu of tares. 

(5) That the rates shall provide, in addition, for the Corporation revenues 
sufficient to amortize the principal of the debts and obligations of the Corporation 
over a period not to exceed fifty years. 





J 


Section By SECTION ANALYSIS OF SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO HovuseE JoINT 
RESOLUTION 104 


CREATION OF CORPORATION 


Section 1. The amendment would authorize the President to delegate super- 
vision and direction of the Corporation to the “head of such agency as he may 
designate.” A similar provision is to be found in the charter of the Panama 
Canal Company. It is considered desirable, wherever possible, to reduce the 
number of independent agencies reporting directly to the President by grouping 
activities having the same major purpose under an appropriate agency head. 
In view of the fact that construction of the seaway would undoubtedly be 
assigned to the Army Corps of Engineers acting as agent of the Corporation, the 
President may wish to delegate supervision of the Corporation to the Secretary 
of Defense, at least during the construction period. 


MANAGEMENT 


Section 2. The Hoover Commission recommended in its report on Federal 
business enterprises “that where boards or part-time boards are established they 
be wholly advisory and be appointed by the President” (recommendation No. 1 
f. p. 10). The amendment follows this recommendation by providing for an 
Administrator, Deputy Administrator, and five-member Advisory Board, all to be 
appointed by the President, with Senate confirmation, in place of a full-time 
Board of Directors. The functions to be performed by the Corporation will be 
predominantly of an operating character and will involve few major policy 
decisions, except with respect to tolls and rates. There would be insufficient 
policy matters to keep a board of directors fully occupied. Experience demon- 
strates that the efficient performance of operating functions is more likely to be 
obtained under a single administrator than a plural executive. A board of 
directors is by no means an indispensable adjunct of a Government corporation. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation and Inland Waterways Corporation do 
not have Boards of Directors, and the President recently transmitted a reorgani- 
zation plan to the Congress which would replace the Board of Directors of the 
Export-Import Bank with a single executive. A majority of Government corpo- 
rations have part-time boards of directors which function in a policymaking, 
review, and advisory capacity. 


. 
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FUNCTIONS OF CORPORATIONS 


Section 3. The purpose of this amendment is to provide flexibility to make 
such changes in the 1941 plan as may be desirable in the light of technological 
and engineering advances and other developments since the original plans were 
drawn 12 years ago. 

The new subsection (b) is designed to assure that the Corporation makes 
arrangements to coordinate its activities with the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
of Canada and the New York State entity concerned with the generation of 
hydroelectric power. 

CORPORATE POWERS 


Section 4 (a) (7). The changes in this section merely make clear that em 
ployees of the Corporation will be appointed in accordance wth the Classification 
Act of 1949 and authorize the Corporation to hire attorneys. The Corporation 
will not have any unusual personnel requirements and it is believed desirable 
that its employees be accorded the same status as other Federal employees 
engaged in similar work 

Section 4 (a) (9). A new subsection has been added to authorize the Corpo 
ation to determine the character and the necessity for its obligations and expend 
ifures, and the manner in which they shall be incurred, allowed, and paid, sub 
ject to provisions of law specifically applicable to Government corporations 
‘his provision, which is found in all Government corporation charters, is the 
single most important source of corporate flexibility. It is designed to free the 


Corporation from the necessity of complying with most of the prohibitory and 
regulatory statutes governing the expenditure of public funds, except those which 
have been specifically applied to Government corporations. Applicable statutes 

e the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, the Government Losses in Shipment Act, 
Walsh-Healey Act, some of the provisions of the Administrative Expense Act 

» U. S. C., sec. T3b—4), the Miller Act requiring performance bonds on construc 
tion, the act of July 11, 1947, governing the payment of stale checks, the Federal 
Prope! and A inistrative Services Act of 1949, and the Classification Act ol 
1949 


FINANCING 
Section 5. The amendment would be a substitute for the financing provisions 
contained in sections 5 and 6 of the original bill. The provision for capital stock 
bscribed by the United States is eliminated. Capital stock is not necessary to 
tablish United States ownership of the Corporation. Capital stock serves little 
‘ful purpose in a Government corporation and needlessly complicates financing 
arrangements Furthermore, the Corporation would be subsidized to the extent 
t received interest-free fonds in the form of capital stock. 
he new section 5 provides that the Corporation shall sell its obligations to the 
Treasury, rather than market its obligations directly to the public, as authorized 
by section 6 of the present bill. There is no significant difference between a 
corporation obligation, fully and unconditionally guaranteed by the United 
States, and a Treasury obligation. Both are carried in the Federal budget as 
part of the public debt of the United States. In 1947 it was recommended that 
the authority of Government corporations to sell guaranteed obligations to tne 
public be discontinued and that in the future all borrowing be from the Treasury. 
This recommendation, with some minor exceptions, has been carried out. The 
Treasury Department is opposed to the issuance and sale of guaranteed obliga- 
tions by the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation and recommends 
that it obtain its funds by borrowing directly from the Treasury. The Treasury 
Department states: “Centralized financing by the Treasury avoids competition in 
the investment market between the Treasury and other Government agencies and 
inakes for fiscal efficiency and economy. This is especially important in view of 
the magnitude of the problems involved in the management of the public debt 
at the present time.” In keeping with the intent of the bill that the Corporation 
be completely self-liquidating, it is provided that borrowings from the Treasury 
should bear interest at the current average rate on current marketable obliga- 
tions of the United States of “comparable maturities” rather than the average 
ite on all outstanding marketable obligations of the United States. 


eS 


‘ 


GOVERNMENT CORPORATION CONTROL ACT 


Section 6. This is a proposed new section which would amend the Government 
Corporation Control Act of 1945 to make it applicable to the corporation, thereby 
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bringing it under the budget, audit, and other financial controls specifically 
designed for corporations of this type. Section 7 of the present bill is deleted 
since all of its provisions are covered by the Government Corporation Control 
Act. 
PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 

Section 7. This section would replace section 8 of the present bill. It follows 
current policy in authorizing the Corporation to make payments in lieu of prop- 
erty taxes upon property which was subject to State and local taxation before 
acquisition by the Corporation. 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Section 8 (b). Section 8 (b) would amend section 9 of the present bill. It 
is a standard provision requiring the Corporation to reimburse the Civil Service 
Commission for the Government’s share of the retirement system applicable to 
its employees, and the employees’ compensation fund for any payments made 
to its employees. As a self-sustaining enterprise, the Corporation should bear 
all costs of operations, including retirement and workmen’s compensation 


MISAPPROPRIATION OF FUNDS 

Section 9. This section is section 10 of the present bill. Deletions are sug- 
gested in section 9 (a) to make sure that statutes controlling the handling of 
funds by noncorporate Government agencies are not inadvertently applied to the 
Corporation. 

RATES OF CHARGES OR TOLLS 

Section 12. This section is section 13 of the present bill. The section would 
be amended to provide that the Corporation shall prescribe rules for the meas- 
urement of vessels and cargoes as well as determine the rates of charges or tolls. 
Standard rules do not exist for admeasuring vessels for toll purposes. Measure- 
ment rules determine the amount of tolls to be paid by each vessel, and any 
change in such rules may alter the toll rate. Provision is also made that the 
Corporation shall give 3 month’s notice and hold a public hearing before estab- 
lishing or changing the rules of measurement or rates of tolls. 

The suggested changes in section 13 (b) (c) of the present bill are for pur- 
poses of simplification and clarification and to make sure that all proper cost 
elements are included in the toll base. 

Mr. Donpero. We have three witnesses today to be called before us. 

I also wish to state at this time that the committee has agreed upon 
the time to be allotted. Rather than say 6 days, which is 1 day more 
than the Senate granted, we have concluded it will be measured in 
terms of hours. Sometimes the House goes into session at 11 o'clock 
and we have only 1 hour of time on that day to hear witnesses. 
Therefore we have planned to confine it to 6 hours for each side. 

There has also been a suggestion made and I think all members 
agree that, because of the time limit on this project, we feel that 
neither side, whether for or against, should indulge in any filibuster- 
ing tactics of asking a lot of questions simply to use up the time. I 
hope the proponents as well as the opponents will try to respect that 
suggestion. hy 

This morning we are favored by the Honorable Walter Williams, 
Under Secretary of Commerce, who is here as one of the proponents 
of this measure. 

Mr. Williams, we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER WILLIAMS, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Wiu1ams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentle- 
men and members of the committee. 

Each of you two men have made a statement off the record. I 
wonder if it would not be in order to put it on the record that by 
virtue of the fact that our neighbor to the north, Canada, has deter- 
mined she is going to build a waterway, that perhaps the very fact 
that this is the last hearing might well give emphasis to the impor- 
tance of this particular hearing. 

Mr. McGregor. May I inquire, Mr. Chairman, if we have copies 
of the mecretary ’s statement ¢ 

Mr. Donvrero. Yes; there are. You may proceed with your state- 
ment, Mr. Williams. 

Ir. Wiiiams. Thank you very much. I intend to read this state- 
ment that has been prepared. I am delighted to be here on behalf of 
the administration to testify on behalf of the proposed seaway. 

On April 24, 1953, President Eisenhower approved the findings 
and recommendations of the National Security Council to the effect 
that the United States should partic ipate in the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes seaway project. Thereafter, on May 8, 1953, the Cabinet unani- 
mously approved a recommendation that such participation in the 
seaway project is desirable, provided such participation be limited 
to the international section of the St. Lawrence between Lake Erie 
and Montreal. 

I am appearing in support of this position on behalf of the adminis 
tration as a whole. This will then be followed by statements by 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Nash and Maj. Gen. Bernard L. 
Robinson, Deputy Chief of Engineers, United States Army. Repre- 
sentatives of the other executive come ser will be prepared to 
p resent any further information that may be desired by the com- 
mittee. It should be understood throughout that these presentations 
are in support of the single, unified general administration position 
of support of United States participation in the St. Lawrence seaway 
at an early date, and are not to be construed as separate or individual 
approaches in any respect whatsoever. In other words, the executive 
agencies are wholly united. 

House Joint Resolution 104 provides for United States participa- 
tion in and construction of navigation works for a 27-foot channel, 
conditioned on full Canadian cooperation and receipt of adequate as- 
surance that the power-phase development, which includes the basic 
dam and dikes, will be completed and operated jointly by an authorized 
United States designee and an appropriate Canadian agency. The 
navigation project would be set up on a self-liquidating basis over a 
50-year period through tolls, with the Federal Government partici- 
pating to the extent of $105 million in the financing of the contem- 
plated St. Lawrence Seaway Development C orporation. 

Under this bill the Development Corporation would be gers 
for the interests of the United States respecting construction, oper: 
tion, and administration of the navigation project. Since this bill 
applies only to the St. Lawrence River nav igation works in the Lake 
Erie-Montreal part of the seaway, with United States participation 
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at International Rapids and Thousand Islands sections and Canadian 
yarticipation at and below International Rapids section and at the 
Velland Canal, it is the narrowest proposal now before the Congress. 

Certain technical amendments embodied in committee print No, 2 of 
S. 589 have the full support of the administration and are explained 
in detail in the statements submitted by the Treasury Department and 
the Bureau of the Budget for the present record. 

The situation now presented to Congress differs from that presented 
on most of the prior occasions in two re spects. The Labrador ore 
movement, vital to defense and relahed basic industries, is relatively 
new. The bill deals only with navigation, is confined to the area of 
greatest immediate need for improvement, and is based squarely on 
the pay-as-you-go principle. Since Canada will act anyway, the nar- 
row question now is: Shall we accept the hand of Canadian friend- 
ship and participate in the national interest ? 

The position of the administration on the proposals now before the 
Congress is b1 iefly stated as follows: 

1. The security and other interests of the United States, taken as 
a whole, make desirable participation in the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
seaway project, limited to the International section of the St. Law 
rence between Lake Erie and Montreal, substantially as proy ided 
House Joint Resolution 104. 

2. Part icipation by the United States should, however, be expressly 
conditioned on: 

(a) Satisfactory assurance that the underlying power project will 
go ahead, pursuant to appropriate authorization ; 

(+) Satisfactory assurance that Canada will go ahead with its part 
of the navigation project, in cooperation with the United States; and 

(c) Predication of the project on a self-liquidating basis. 

zee conditions are reasonable and consistent with national policy. 

Participation by the United States now in the construction and 
age ration of a St. Lawrence River seaway would increase its defense 
advantages to this country, and would in time of emergency assure 
it of full benefits of joint participation. 

Participation by the United States now in the project would 
strengthen our strategic position at all times respecting use of the 
seaway for transportation of basic materials. 

Construction of the International Rapids section canals on the 
United States side would be more economical than construction on the 
Canadian side and to that extent would result in lower tolls, and be 
cause of its design, the American project would constitute in certain 
aspects a superior navigation facility. 

The St. Lawrence seaway, Lake Erie to Montreal section, so con- 
structed and operated, can reasonably be expected to be self-liquidat- 
ing over a projected period of 50 years. 

. Early initiation and completion of the St. Lawrence- Great Lakes 

away project in accordance with our recommendations is in the 
ns nation il interest. 

The emphasis there should be on the early initiation and comple. 
tion. 

This complete position, which largely conforms with the recom- 
mendation of every President of the United States for the last 30 
years, results from a thorough reexamination of the problem, in 
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accordance with the administration policy of considering each major 
construction peer: on its merits and in terms of whether it should 
be a Federal, local, or private project, or a combination of any two 
or all of them. Sue h nde has included an examination of the secu- 
rity aspects of the problem by the National Security Council—con- 
sisting of the President, the Vice President, the Secretary of State, 
Secretary of Defense, and Director for Mutual Security—and of the 
matter of extent of and limitations upon United States participation 
by a special Cabinet committee, appointed by the President, consisting 
of the Secretaries of State, Defense, Commerce, and the Interior, and 
is largely reflected in our present testimony. 

We firmly believe that support of the project in the manner and 
form indicated will effectively meet all substantial objections and 
integrate the interest of the United States in a unified plan of action. 

Our interest in the seaway is a unified interest, with four separate 
but related aspects: national security, relations with Canada, trans- 
portation, and the general economic interest. As stated above, the 
administration has examined each one of these aspects and has con- 
cludes] that they all indicate desirability of participation now in the 
manner and form advocated. We are confident that Federal authori- 
zation will be forthcoming within a reasonable time for the under- 
lying power project on the St. Lawrence, including the main dam 
essential to channel depth for the navigation improvements. 

We are convinced that Canada is ‘Willing. once plans for power 
development have been completed, to proceed with construction of 
the seaway on a basis of United States participation. Such willing- 
ness is expressed in a memorandum given to the American Ambassa- 
dor in Ottawa on January 9, 1953, by the Canadian Government, in 
which the latter stated that: 

Once an entity is designated and authorized to proceed with construction of 
the United States share of the power works, if the United States Government 
wishes to put forward a specific proposal differing from that put forward by 
the Canadian Government for the construction of the seaway in the interna- 
tional section which proposal would not delay the development of power under 
arrangements agreed upon— 
in previous exchanges of notes— 
the Canadian Government will be prepared to discuss such a proposal. 


The most recent indication of the position of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is to be found in the communique issued at the conclusion of 
the talks between the President and the Prime Minister of Canada 
on May 8, 1953, which stated among other things: 


The Prime Minister emphasized the importance to Canada of an early start 
on the St. Lawrence project and the especial urgency to Canada of the power 
development * * *. The Prime Minister said that the Canadian Government 
was still prepared to discuss United States participation in the international 
section, provided that arrangements for power are completed and provided the 
whole seaway would not be delayed. He stressed again Canada’s readiness to 
proceed at once with the work under the Canadian St. Lawrence legislation 
of 1951. 


We see that, as soon as a Federal Power Commission license is 
granted, then power and navigation can go forward. As satisfactory 
as those arr angements are, I should like to emphasize that they are 
not as advantageous to the ti nited States as would be the case if the 
United States were a participant in the navigational development. 
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Without that participation the United States will have no clear right 
to a voice in the construction, control, operation, tolls, and amortiza- 
tion of this waterway which should play so great a part in the eco- 
nomic development of both our country and Canada. 

Construction costs and amortization proposals are matters in which 
the United States should have a voice. Joint United States-Canadian 
operation of the St. Lawrence waterway should lessen the chances for 
friction between the two countries. More details on these documents 
and on these matters are set forth in the State Department reports to 
this committee, which spell out the foreign relations aspect of the 
administration position that participation is highly desirable in order 
to ensure adequate protection to United States interests. 

The administration study has also established—in addition to the 
inherent national security nature of the project and these foreign 
relations aspects: 

That the immediate benefits which would flow from United States 
participation in a 27-foot waterway as far as Lake Erie, respecting 
its use for import of Labrador iron ore, its expanded use by deeper- 
draft vessels for the benefit of our economy in the Great Lakes area, 
and in connection with increased shipbuilding and repair activities on 
the lakes as a defense measure, are suflicient to justify participation 
on such basis; 

That the expansion of existing transportation facilities for use of 
Labrador ore and other basic materials of strategic value is of primary 
importance to the Nation, because of the existing mineral reserve sit 
uation; and 

That, after careful consideration of the cost, operating, prospective 
tonnage and revenue phases of the project from a long-range point of 
view, its self-liquidation character is adequately established. 

The witnesses who follow me will be prepared to go into the neces- 
sary detail on these various points. 

I now wish to introduce to the committee the Honorable Frank C. 
Nash, Assistant Secretary of Defense, who will present briefly the po- 
sition of the entire administration on the defense and security aspects 
of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway project. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Chairman, prior to Mr. Nash’s taking the wit- 
ness stand I think it would be entirely proper if Mr. Williams was 
speaking for the Cabinet, which I understood from his statement that 
he was, that we be given an opportunity to ask him some questions. 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. It is quite all right, if you wish. 

Mr. Donvero. It is proper, of course, and we anticipate that. 

I have no questions of Mr. Williams, Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGreeor. I have a few questions and I assure the Chair and 
members of the committee that I am not going to unduly delay the 
further witnesses from appearing. 

Mr. Williams, I note that you stated at a Cabinet meeting they en- 
dorsed the St. Lawrence waterway proposal. Did a discussion take 
place at that meeting relative to treaties and written agreements that 
should be entered into prior to the construction of the St. Lawrence 
waterway ¢ 5 

Mr. Wiriu1aMs. The particular matter, Mr. McGregor, that was be- 
ing discussed, was the report of a subcommittee that had been pre- 
sented to the Cabinet Committee of some 40 pages, as I recall it. That 
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particular point you raised was not discussed, as I recall it. I do not 
oa anybody raised that question. 

. MoGresor. Do you know whether or not the report of the sub- 
committee contained any re ferences to written agreem ents or treaties 
prior to the construction of the St. Lawrence Waterway 

Mr. Wrrirams. I think it did not find em line in the final 
written report, Mr. Met iregor, but at the time of our several sessions, 
when the matter was being considered, the State Department pre- 
sented the position that it was not necessary for further coverage on 
that point because of the treaty of 1909, which was called the___~----. 

Mr. McGrecor. Have you examined the treaty of 1909, Mr. Secre- 
tary ¢ 

Mr. Wrrttams. I have not personally. No, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. I wonder if you would give a re port of that treaty 
and show what portion of the treaty of 1909 has any reference to the 
St. Lawrence Waterway ‘ 

Mr. Wriu1ams. I think we may have others who can testify on thar 
point. Ihave not personally read that, as I say. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are you ‘of the opinion, Mr. Secretary, that some 
ind of agreement should be written between two partners such wa 
Canada and the United States, or two individuals when they enter 
a partn ership for the expenditure of a large amount of money? 
Shor ild there not be something in writing so that each partner would 
know what the other partner is “— to do? 

on ld vou = Ink that wou Id » vood business, Mr. Secretary / 

. Wir I am a bit at a loss to know how to answer that 

ion ivusly for the reason that I do not know how broad the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 wo ld cover that pout. It may 
be sufficiently broad so that a specific agreement other than the under- 
standings which would be arrived at b etween the two entities, one from 
Canada and one from us, setting forth the rules and regulations of 
operation, construction, and so on—it may well be that that Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909 covers that in the broad. I cannot answer that 
because I have not read that directly. 

Mr. McGreeor. I think you will agree with me, Mr. Secretary— 
and I am certain that you have definite knowledge that the treaty of 
1909 makes no reference whatever relative to tolls or the retirement 
of bonds between the two governments. If you and I were entering 
into a contract, you being a successful businessman and I being a 
peg me ve don’t you think we would have a written agreement that 
each of us would know what the other was going to do? In other 
words, ] ail 1 want to know how much Williams was going to do 

nd how much money he was going to invest, and you would want to 
\ now what McGregor was going todo. Isn’t that just good business? 

Mr. WitiraMs. I — you are right; but there again I am not 
acquainted as to whether or not the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 
may not carry with it hee adthority: even though it is not spelled out 
in detail. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am recognizing that, but what I am asking you 
is, in your opinion, would it not be good business, even if it did not 
spell out in exact detail the procedure of the retirement of bonds in 
payment of this project and the operation of the project, that some- 
thing even general understanding should be explained fully before 
the construction of the project is started ¢ 
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Mr. WrixuraMs. I think there can be no denying there has got to be 
an understanding between the two parties. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. And it should be written, should it not, Mr. 
Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Wiia1aMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. I know the Cabinet has been quite worried about 
certain statements that have been made and I would like to call your 
attention to the statement that was made by the second Cabinet mem- 
ber of Canada, who is Mr. Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
He ranks next to the Prime Minister of Canada. 

His statement was, and I quote: 

Proposals are now being advanced that the United States should build the 


new canal in the International Rapids section. It seems to me that such a 
proposal can only complicate the present situation. Ownership by the United 


States of a short section of a very long seaway would not only add to the over- 
all construction cost, but would complicate problems of maintenance and opera- 
tion of the canal system. It seems obvious to me that continued ownership 


by one national authority of the entire seaway represents the most efficient 
procedure. There are critical channels between the upper lakes that will require 
deepening to 27 feet at some stage. By assuming responsibility for such deepen- 
ing, your country can assume a much more logical and valuable role by making 
27-foot navigation possible throughout the upper lakes, to conform with depths 
provided in the all-Canadian St. Lawrence seaway. 

That was from the Minister of Trade and Commerce, second in 
command in Canada. 

Did the Cabinet take that statement into consideration when they 
made the recommendation that we should proceed as a partner in 
the Canadian venture? 

Mr. Wiritams. That statement was not discussed in that Cabinet 
session. No, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. I will submit for the record that it was a state- 
ment made by Mr. Howe, who is second in command to the Prime 
Minister of Canada. 

I would like also to call your attention to this—and I am sure the 
Cabinet discussed it many times—— 

Mr. Donvero. Are you offering it for the record now? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. Is that from the speech made in the city of New York 
by the gentleman ? 

Mr. McGreeor. It is a statement made by the Right Honorable C. B. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce. He is described as the 
ranking Minister of the Canadian Cabinet. He states Canada is not 
interested. 

Mr. Donnrero. Without objection, it will be received. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


McGrecor’s Quotes Re Howr’s Sprecu 


Proposals are now being advanced that the United States should build the 
new canal in the International Rapids section. It seems to me that such a 
proposal can only complicate the present situation. Ownership by the United 
States of a short section of a very long seaway would not only add to the overall 
construction cost but would complicate probiems of maintenance and operation 
of the canal system. It seems obvious to me that continued ownership by one 
national authority of the entire seaway represents the most efficient procedure. 
There are critical channels between the upper lakes that will require deepening 
to 27 feet at some stage. By assuming responsibility for such deepening, your 


country can assume a much more logical and valuable role by making 27-foot 
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navigation possible throughout the upper lakes to conform with depths provided 
in the all-Canadian St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am sure you and the Cabinet have taken into 
consideration the fact that many people, including candidates, last 
November said we were going to balance the budget and cut taxes. I 
would like to call your attention to a statement in the Saturday New 
York Times dated May 9, where it says: 

Humphrey asserts defense costs bar balanced budget. At the same time he 
suggests that we may be called upon to increase the debt limitation. 

Such being the case, Mr. Secretary, where are we going to get the 
money or is money available for this ‘particular project? 

Mr. WuuiaMs. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, before I answer that ques- 
tion, if I could come back to the other one. I hoped I might just say 
a word on that. 

Mr. McGreeor. Certainly. 

Mr. Wru1aMs. I think this statement you referred to, Mr. Mc- 
Gregor, concerning Mr. Howe up in New York—the wording I think 
has had the interpretation that 1t was simply evidencing Mr. Howe’s 
and the Canadian desire to get on with this thing and not have further 
delay because I think there have been other statements made by other 
representatives of the Canadian Government, and I cited two of them 
in my report. 

Mr. McGrecor. I will cite more of them later on, Mr. Secretary, 
but the statement I refer to was made by Mr. Howe and to my knowl- 
edge he has not refuted it. Mr. Howe is Minister of Trade and 
Commerce of Canada. 

Mr. Wituiams. They indicate that the attitude of the Canadian 
Government is that they are desirous of going ahead with this thing 
as soon as possib le, but the »y would prefer to have it asa joint venture 
if we can join with them. 

Mr. McGrecor. May I read Mr. Howe’s portion of his statement 
again? I quote: 

It seems to me that such a proposal can only complicate the present situation. 


He is referring to the United States participation in the project. 

Mr. wW murams. Of course, we have some differences in public ex- 
pressions on our side of the border, too, from time to time. I think 
we may properly take official expressions from others as representing 
the Canadian Government’s position rather than taking one statement 
of Mr. Howe’s. 

Mr. McGrecor. We hardly have statements from Cabinet members 
who differ with the procedure of their Government. And certainly 
Mr. Howe holds a high position in the Canadian Government, that of 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, and one who would have a great 
control over operation of this project. 

Mr. Wu1aMs. But I think the statement that was made by the 
Prime Minister himself on May 8, and which I will not take the time 
to read again, is pretty definite in expressing the view of the Canadian 
Government. 

Mr. McGreeor. May I at this moment, while we are on this subject 
of the position of the Canadian Government toward our participation, 
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say that the Canadian Minister of Transport on April 30, 1953, at the 
Hotel Statler, referring to the St. Lawrence seaway, said, and I quote: 

But we are not asking for any funds from you. Canada is not seeking finan- 
cial aid on the St. Lawrence seaway. On the contrary, Canada is ready, willing, 
and anxious to proceed with the seaway at her own expense without cost to the 
American taxpayer. 

That was made by Lionel Chevrier, the Canadian Minister of Trans- 
port, at the conference at the Hotel Statler on April 30. 

Now if we can get back to my original question. Do you remember 
what it was, relative to balancing the budget? Secretary Wilson said 
we cannot balance the budget and reduce taxes—money is not available. 

Mr. Witurams. Yes. Thank you for permitting me to bring up 
this other matter. 

I think there is no question in anybody’s mind that the Eisenhower 
administration is desperately anxious to curtail expenditures in every 
legitimate way possible in order that we may point toward a balanced 
budget just as soon as that can possibly be done. The figures have 
been presented to you ladies and gentlemen, I am sure, before this, s 
that you know what the facts of life are with respect to the pending 
deficits on the basis of figures as they are projected. 

At the present time it points to a possible $37 billion deficit through 
the fiscal year 1955. So Iam sure, Mr. McGregor, that I personally, 
and the administration, too, join with you heartily in the sentiment of 
watching every dollar that might be involved in an expenditure. 

However, it also stands to reason, I think, that as we consider our 
whole economic situation, as we think in terms of the importance of 
an expanding economy and an economy that is going to be productive 
for the welfare of all of our people, and as we think also from the 
standpoint of the defense factors that are involved here, that there 
are those occasions where expenditures are still in order despite the 
very severe condition of our financial affairs. Now, I think this is 
one of them. 

[ think without any question of doubt that the primary underlying 
supporting influence for this project—and I will at least say for 
myself personally that I feel that—has to do with the national 
security. 

It means then that we are obliged to think in terms of the tem- 
porary outlay of cash—not an expenditure, but one which we believe 
definitely will be repaid on a self-liquidating basis. But it is not, 
I think, inconsistent with the principle and the policy that the Eisen- 
hower administration is pursuing so vigorously and so diligently of 
economizing everywhere it can, to support this project. 

Mr. McGrecor. I want to assure you, Mr. Secretary, that the mem- 
ber from Ohio, and I think every member of this committee, is doing 
everything they can so that our security will be solid and firm. How- 
ever, our security is also dependent upon our financial status. 

You mentioned security on this particular proposition. You know 
we have been in a number of wars and we have won them without the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

Will you agree with this statement: At no time in our history have 
we been so burdened with. taxes and expenditures and at no time did 
we need relief any more than we do now? Canada has given relief 
to their taxpayers, have they not? 
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Mr. WiuuiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. And they have reduced various forms of taxes, 
and we may be forced to add additional taxes. Now, do you think 
it is consistent that we spend $1 billion, and I think we are going to 
agree that will be the final amount, on the project, when it is doubtful 
whether or not it is for defense? We will have witnesses before us 
who will tell us it is not necessary for defense—so do you think we 
should balance our budget and give relief to our taxpayers before 
we go into projects that are not essential? This project might be 
desirable, Mr. Secretary, but certainly it isn’t essential. 

I would like to ask you this question: Do you know of any plans 
or contracts for the sale of ore produced in Labrador ¢ 

Mr. Wiriu1ams. Any plans for the sale? 

Mr. McGreecor. That’s right. Plans or contracts that have been 
entered into for ore that is produced in Labrador ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Once again, if I may, [ would like to back up to the 
other statement you made when you made reference to the estimated 
ultimate cost of $1 billion. I don’t think that is an assumption which 
would be supported by the best estimates that are available, because 
while it is true that an) project t of this sort, or any other project where 
you are having to build into the future so far as estimating the volume 
of traffic and the profit that is going to be derived are concerned, and 
therefore no one can possibly lay down a flat statement that this is 
going to be the answer—nevertheless, based on the estimate of tonnages 
and the tolls to be charged against those tonnages, there would seem 
to be a reasonable likelihood that the project will pay out within the 
50-year period of time. At no time have references been made to 
anything like the $1 billion figure you suggested. 

I am rather shocked to hear th: it statement mentioned because it 
has not been bro ght to my attention. 

Mr. McGrecor. I think when we get through deepening the vari- 
ous ports in our various cities where the ships are going to be tied 
up we will show you it is $1 billion. I take it for granted you are 
taking your figures, of course, from the Army engineers. Is that true? 

Mr. Witurams. Yes. 

Mr. McGreeor. That is the same group that has built a lot of 
projects whose estimates have to be multiplied by 8 or 10 when it is 
time to pay for the actual construction. 

Now if we will get back to the ore situation. 

Mr. Witiiams. May I add a word to that? 

Mr. McGreeor. Yes. I will be glad to have you answer it. 

Mr. Witiiams. I am not a member of the Corps of Army Engineers, 
but I would like to say a word on their behalf, if I may. We had 
that very question come up in our committee. I personally, acting 
as chairman of that subcommittee, said, “Let’s bore into this to prove 
we are satisfied ourselves that the criticisms that we have a ae deal 
along that line are sound.” 

We found to the unanimous satisfaction of our subcommittee that 
actually many times off the cuff, so to speak, surveys are made, which 
are not any more than an architect’s off-the-cuff estimates for how 
much a house is going to cost, you realize. But in this particular case 
an Army engineer representative here, General Robinson, can speak 
to you on it. 
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However, it is more effective, perhaps, coming from another group. 
In this particular case they made the survey in 1940 and it took 2 
years and a half. It was a very thoroughgoing survey in which they 
determined not only the engineering problems that were involved, 
but the cost that would be incident to: carrying out the project. Then 
they have modified these costs based on ‘the che anging value of the 
dollar since. 

At least I can speak for our subcommittee, Mr. McGregor, that we 
were satisfied that whatever justification there may have been for 
the criticisms on other occasions as to Army engineer estimates, in 
this particular case they did a very thoroughgoing engineering job. I 
think we can rely on those figures. 

Mr. McGreoor. I hope you are right, but I wonder if your subcom- 
mittee read the report of the Appropriations Committee last year or 
2 years ago? 

Mr. Witut1aMs. We read a lot of information that came before the 
committee, 

Mr. McGrecor. I think that report will place a little light on the 
subject for you regarding the efficiency of the Army engineers as 
some very serious charges were made against them. 

Mr. Witrrams. Yes. On this matter of the committee as to whether 
there have been any contracts entered into for the sale or distribution 
of Labrador ore, I understand th at some of these steel companies 
who h: ive come in there and are doing their developing, I think have 
161 miles of the 325 miles of the railroad alre ady built, and they are 
going ahead to « comple te their facilities to mine the ore and get it out. 

I do not know that the question of whether they have entered into 
a contract to sell is quite germane, because, as I understand it, these 
people who are developing that are largely directly interested in the 
output of those mines themselves. 

Mr. McGrecor. What I was trying to do, Mr. Secretary, is to de- 
termine whether or not you knew of the contracts, because if you 
substantiated the figures that have been given you would know the 
contracts that were entered into, and that is what I was trying to get 
at—whether or not you were familiar with any contracts entered 
into or agreements made. 

Mr. Wriutams. If you are thinking, Mr. McGregor, of the move- 
ment of the ore itself, and thinking in terms - a necessity for a con- 
tract before you have any movement of ore, I do not know whether 
that would be exactly germane to the discussion, because as I indi- 

cated a moment ago, these representatives of the steel organizations 
are moving in to get that ore and are developing it; and supplementing 
their actions and definite activities the Department of the Interior has 
come up with figures which I believe are reliable that indicate some- 
thing of the known reserves. I believe there are 400 million tons of 
known reserves now and undoubtedly more to be uncovered. 

Therefore, as the project develops, with the completion of the rail- 
road and completion of the mining facilities there will be a rapidly 
increasing flow of ore from Labrador into the central district. 

Mr. McGrecor. You mentioned defense, Mr. Secretary. Do you 
feel that our defense program is based upon the thin i ice of depending 
upon a seaway that is going to be usable only 6, 7, or 8 months out of 
the year? 
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Mr. Wiuutams, I think if I may, Mr. McGregor, Mr. Frank Nash, 
who is the Assistant Secretary of Defense, is here, and I think he can 
answer that more directly. I can hazard an opinion, but it will not 
be worth as much as his would be. 

Mr. MoGrecor. Thank you very much. That is all the questions I 
have at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Buckley, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Buckiey. No questions. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Fauion. Mr. Secretary, you said you have the figures of costs 
from the Army engineers. Could you give us that figure? 

Mr. Wu1aMs. $88 million. Then carrying charges of another $8 
million, making a total cost of $96 million. 

Mr. Fatuon. That is our complete participation ? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. For our portion of it. Canada takes twice that, or 
$170 million is her portion of the cost. 

Mr. Fauuon. I have in the back of my mind that 2 years ago when 
the Army engineers testified here that it ran somewhere around $800 
million. 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. May I suggest since General Robinson will be on 
the stand shortly after I am completed, that you ask that question 
directly of him, and he can harmonize those figures to your 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Fatxon. It was recommended by the Cabinet, yousaid. I want 
to know if the Cabinet knows the total cost of the project. Certainly 
you as a businessman, if you are going to enter into any agreement to 
construct or build anything, you would first want to know the cost and 
secondly you would want to know the revenue. Can you give me the 
cost and the revenue { 

Mr. Wuui1a4Ms. The larger figure—I think oan General Robinson 
can give it to you more accurately than I can, but the larger figure, Mr. 

Fallon, included the development of the whole project for the upper 
lakes as well as this more narrow program, att it also included the 
power development, which is a very substantial portion, figurewise, of 
the whole project. 

Mr. Fation. Could you separate the cost and tell me the cost of just 
the transportation feature and also the power? 

Mr. Wiur1aMs. I think I can give you the net amount, Mr. Fallon. 
The figures presented to the Cabinet and which we have obtained 
basically from the Army engineers as to the cost of this particular pro- 
gram, for the American cost, is the $88 million that I indicated plus 
$8 million worth of carrying charges, or $96 million altogether. 

Mr. Faxon. That may be true as to this particular portion of it, but 
what will be the total cost of the canal? 

Mr. Wiiu1AMs. The matter that is before the House at the present 
time—this bill—does not go beyond that scope. 

Mr. Faxon. We certainly should know what the total cost is going 
to be if this is just one leg of it. This is just the cost of the nose. This 
does not include the humps and tail and hind legs. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. No. I think this project we have before us now for 
consideration will open up the St. Lawrence seaway up to Lake Erie. 
Now whether or not you subsequently want to do something further is 
maybe even more than anybody in this room can consider now. But as 
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to now all we are thinking about—and I can speak personally as well 
as for the committee—we are thinking in terms simply of this portion 
of the project that comes up to Lake Erie, and are stopping up there. 

Mr. Fatton. What is your estimated income from the tolls? 

Mr. Donvero. The Chair does not want to interrupt, but I am satis- 
fied the information you are trying to elicit can be given to every 
member of the committee by the ‘Army engineers, which is the natural 
agency that has always dealt with this project. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Chairman, I agree with you there except that the 
Cabinet passed on this and I thought they had that knowledge. 

Mr. Donpero. I think they have, but you cannot get it from one man. 

Mr. Fauion. I do not think the members of this committee who have 
participated in any business ventures would attempt to sign any 
contract where they did not know the total cost and total revenues 
Because how can you arrive at a date of liquidation unless you do? 
All I want to know is if we can get that someplace else then I am 
certainly satisfied, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donvero. I suggest that if every member of the Cabinet is go 
ing to be asked these questions as to cost revenue, we will be here at lot 
longer than 6 days. I can see that. Because alre ady the opposition 
used a half an hour * this one witness’ time. 

Mr. Fartton. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I talked 3 minutes. 

Mr. DonpeERo, You have not. 

Mr. Fatton. I will try and get the information from some othe 
witnesses. 

I would like to ask you another question, Mr. Secretary. You say 
on page 6 that this would eliminate or lessen the chances of friction 
between the two countries. They have a canal up there now that is 
used by all of the vessels of the world, including the United States. 
Has there been any friction up there as Canada being the private 
owner / 

Mr. WituiAMs. Of course, a statement of that sort is an expression 
of opinion. It would seem to me just on its face it will stand to reason 
if we are operating with a neighbor on our north on a joint venture, 
particularly where the larger facility is involved, I think it would 
stand to reason there would be very much less likelihood of friction 
than if they go ahead with the canal on their own and we are just 
users of it. They are then comple tely in control of setting the rules 
and regulations governing the operation. 

If that is a matter of opinion it would seem to be a reasonable 
one. 

Mr. Fation. Of course, in international agreements on all canals 
our shipping would pay the same toll as Canadian shipping. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Presumably. But there again we would have noth- 
ing to say as to a lot of the rules and regulations perhaps for the 
measuring of tonnages and toll charges. I am given to understand 
by the maritime experts that there are many different ways of calculat- 
ing tonnages and, therefore, the tolls. You can have many differences 
of opinion. 

It seems to me, coming right back to that contention a moment ago, 
it just stands to reason there would be a lot less room for friction if 
we are operating as a joint venture. 
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Mr. Fation. Do they have any differences now in regard to tolls 
and operating there in the way the Canadians operate it themselves? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I am sorry? 

Mr. Fatton. Do you have any differences in the present operation 
of the waterway as by Canada, the 14-foot canal ? 

Mr. Wittiams. I cannot answer that, because I do not know, but 
I would suggest this: Again in the matter of setting tolls there might 
be advantages to Canada perhaps in the shipment of wheat, for ex- 
ample, where they would have some benefits to themselves. They have 
a unilateral position in establishing tolls without any authority on 
our part and might very easily establish a toll system which would 
tend to favor their economy and disfavor our economy by the very 
nature of the products that would be shipped. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Secretary, you do not thing that this administra- 
tion would recommend or engage in any contract that would not be 
able to liquidate itself? 

Mr. Wittiams. No. I repeat what I said a little while ago, that 
the very best estimates we have been able to dig up—and we have 
spent a lot of time trying to ferret out the facts and figures on this 
matter—there seems to be every reasonable assurance that the volume 
of traffic that will be made available will make this a self-liquidating 
venture. 

Mr. Fatxon. Where will this extra traflic come from, with the 
exception of Labrador ore ? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. That is a big question, of course. But one thing 
[ think that might bear on that question, in answer, would be to point 
that out. During 1940-50 the population of our country increased 
19 million. From 1950 to 1960 it is estimated it will increase another 
28 million. 

Mr. Fatton. Where is that population increased? It is in a 
different section. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Throughout the country. 

Mr. Farton. Where is the heaviest increase, and where are the 
decreases ? 

Mr. Witt1ams. I am not trying to confine it now. I suppose if 
you want to answer that, the western and southwestern area and 
southern is perhaps showing a more rapid increase, but the whole 
country is showing a tremendous increase in population. We are a 
growing country and are going to need increased facilities. And 
Canada will continue to grow, too. 

It seems to me on that one basis alone of increased and expanding 
population we are bound to see a tremendous increase in the flow of 
traffic up there. 

Mr. Ralph Tudor, who is the Under Secretary of the Interior and 
who is himself a noted engineer, both practical and consulting, points 
out it is a pretty established formula that in a project of this sort 
there is a gain of about 5 percent per year in traffic in the first 5 years, 
4 percent the next 5 years, 3 percent the next 5 years, and then it 
levels off wherever there is a major improvement of quality, which 
we believe this one to be. 

So taking the general economic expansion and increased produc- 
tivity and increased population, and this formula which is based on 
experience, I do not think there is very much doubt, Mr. Fallon, as 
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to the ability to develop a sufficient volume of traffic to make this a 
sel f- liquidating venture. 

Mr. Fation. Do you believe that some of the increased traffic will 
be taken away from already existing utilities that are serving the 
purpose of transportation east of the Great Lakes? 

Mr. Wutuiams. I have read a great deal of material on both sides 
of this issue, but it seems to me that there are two observations that 

I do not think I have seen in the material, which are worth noting. 
an is, you test your own experience and you will find in communities 
within a city, for example, if you put in improved arteries and im- 
proved transportation facilities, it is not just that particular area 
that benefits, but the whole city benefits. It happens time and time 
and time again. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that linking up what I said a moment 
ago about an expanding population and economy, I have the feeling, 
with all due and friendly regard to the rs ailroads who think they are 
going to be hurt, that. it is my deep and personal conviction that the 
railroads are going to be one of the greatest beneficiaries of this project. 
Because if you stimulate the development of all our economy, that 
means we will have more and more and more manufactured goods, and 

the railroads will get the great bulk of the haulage of the manufactured 
products. 

I think within a matter of a relatively small period of time after 
this project has been completed that the railroads will be very happy 
that the project is in because I think they are going to be direct bene- 
ficiaries of it. 

Mr. Fation. They do not feel that way about it. 

Mr. WituiaMs. I think that is right, but I happen to think they are 
mistaken, in my opinion. 

Mr. Fatxion. Then you do not believe this is a Government operation 
going into competition with private enterprise ? 

Mr. Witxurams. Oh, I suppose there are certain elements of that, 
but I think basically the public welfare is being served to a far, far 
greater degree than any more narrow disadvantage that might be 
claimed on the grounds of Government going into business against 
private enterprise. You are hitting me at a pretty sore point there 
because I am about as private enterprise a person I think as anybody 
in this room. 

Mr. Faxon. I will try to keep my quest ions high. 

Mr. Witrtams. It was pointed out that this is a very good point to 
make and I am glad to get it—that this is the kind of facility that 
can be only provided by Government because of the international 
feature. That rather stymies us private ente rprisers right there. 

Mr. Fatton. That is all. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Mr. Williams, I want to ask you 1 or 2 brief 
questions. I do not want to take up much time, but I think this is 
important. 

You returned time and again to the point that this project will be 
paid off within 50 years. By what? How will it be paid off? 

Mr. Witi1aMs. By tonnage plus tolls on tonnage. 

Mr. Avucutncioss. What are the tolls? 

Mr. WitztaMs. They are not set yet. Of course, that has got to be— 
that is one of the things that will have to be set by the Joint— 
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Mr. Avucuincioss. How can you say it will be paid off when you 
do not know what the income is going to be? 

Mr. Wu1aMs. As I indicated a little while ago, Mr. Auchincloss, 
the point involved here is just like any other venture. You have to 
make estimates based upon the best judgment and best information 
you can obtain. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. Then you must have some figures if you make 
estimates. 

Mr. WiuuraMs. Oh, surely. 

Mr. Aucuincvoss. Could you furnish those to the committee? 

Mr. Donpero. The Chair wants to impose the same objection. I do 
not want to object, but the engineers are here and they are going to 
testify and they have th e figures. If these questions are going to be 
asked of each one of the Government. witnesses, we are going to be 
here more than 6 days. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. I think I am entitled, as a member of the com- 
mittee, to ask quest ions. 

Mr. Donpero. You are. I am just voicing my objection to it be- 
cause you are using up time here on the wrong witness. 

Mr. Avucuincioss. I am not intentionally using up time. I think 
this is an extremely in ports nt question. Now, Mr. Williams is a busi- 
nessman and I have had a little experience in business myself. In 
making estimates you have to have fieures. You can pick them out 
of the air if you want to, but that is the promotional figure. 

Have you those figures that you can submit to the committee ? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. We have reams of figures, Mr. Auchincloss. I think 
that pel haps the basic ones would involve first the estimate of tonnage. 

Mr. Aucnincioss. May I interrupt you? 

Mr. Wiiutams. Yes. Surely. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. I will say I do not mean to ask you to furnish 

e figure directly, but can you furnish it for the record ¢ 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Yes. Definitely. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. With the estimated volume of trade and com- 
modities ¢ 

Mr. Witiiams. Those figures can be provided with pretty reason- 
able accuracy, we think. "They are still estimates, you understand, 
but we ale based on as careful an interpretation of them as we can 
make, that they are sound, and upon which therefore we can base these 
estimates of cost of operation. 

Mr. Avcutnc oss. I would appreciate it if you could furnish those 
for the record. 

Mr. WuiaMs. We will be delighted. 

Mr. Aucurncross. I have just one other question, because I do not 
want to take up any time and I am trying not to ask questions that are 
irrelevant. That is, do you realize that only about 10 percent of the 
American registered vessels could use a 27-foot canal? The Depart- 
ment of Commerce should be concerned about that. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Mr. Auchincloss, those figures range all the way 
from 2 percent to 75 percent, depending upon what figures you are 
using and what interpretation you place upon them. I am not sure 
I know just what the 10-percent figure is that you are quoting. That 
is a hew one, 

Mr. Aucuincwoss. I say not more than 10 percent. 
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Mr. WiuiaMs. I think the 10 percent is the number of ships meas- 
ured in terms of ships. The opponents to this project claim that 2 
percent, or only 2 percent, of our privately owned fleet, could use a 
27-foot waterway. That figure of 2 percent becomes 4 percent if you 
put it in terms of private “ph is our Government-owned ships. But 
estimates have been made, and I think they are sound estimates, that 
show that there is a 75.1, I believe it is, percentage of our total fleet— 
and we have the figures right here—of our total public and private 
fleet-—which can use the proposed waterway with a profitable loading, 
which I think they estimated at either 70 or 75 percent. I have for- 
gotten which itis. That is by weight. 

Of course, you have to take a look then at—I think the last-named 
figure is the more sound figure to take a look at, because actually what 
we are trying to drive at is the accurate answer to the quest ion of how 
much of our fleet public and private can use this waterway. In terms 
of their profitable percentage of loading, at either 70 or 75 percent- 
and I have forgotten which figure it is—about 75 percent of our total 
fleet ee be able to use the waterway on that basis. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Thank you for your answer, Mr. Williams. You 
are riot convincing to me and I would like to say that having heard a 
great deal of testimony on this subject over the years I would suggest 
that the Department of Commerce look into that question with real 
care as to whether a 27-foot depth is adequate to take care of the 
volume of trade that should come from American ships. 

Mr. Witi1ams. Of course, I think another important pare bearing 
on the matter of draft is to be found in the fact that the Great Lakes 
fleet of 413 vessels are going to be the ones who are going to be very 
largely « carrying the traflic on the seaway. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. Thank you. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tilman Mr. Blatnik. , 

Mr. Biarnrx. No questions. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, I want to express regret and apologize 
to the Secretary for not being present at the start of his statement. 

I want to say to the Secretary as an old friend and companion of 
the University of Washington days that I am very proud of the forth 
right and able manner in which you have made this presentation to 
the committee today. I have just one question. 

The position you are taking on behalf of yourself and the Cabinet 
is the identical position taken by Mr. Hoover when he was Secretar} 
of Commerce, by Mr. Coolidge as President, by President Roosevelt 
and President Truman, and now by President Eisenhower. Is that 
correct / 

Mr. WriutaMs. Yes, sir. Excepting for the self-liquidation fea 
ture. This is a self-liquidating program. 

Mr. Mack. May I also insert that this is the first time that only 
this portion of the St. Lawrence seaway has ever been presented to 
¢ ongress in either Mr. Hoover’s, Mr. Coolidge’s, Mr. Roosevelt’s, 

‘Mr. Truman’s administrations. This is an entirely new proposal 
in financing as well as in basic construction. 

Mr. Witurams. That is right. It is a different project. 

Mr. Donpero. The Chair has not taken any time, but I could .not 
help but note they have got it down now to where this canal will only 
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be open 7 months of the year. However, we do business in the Great 

Lakes and have for 75 years, for 8 months of the year, and we do it 

on canals with a maximum depth of 25 feet and 21 feet. They carry 

about 27 percent of the waterborne commerce of the United States 
those 2 canals of that depth. 

Governor Dempsey. 

} Demesry. Mr. Secretary, do I understand that the project we 
are considering now with an expenditure of $88 million plus $8 mil- 
lion additional is all that will be required to carry these vessels up 
to a point where they will get ore? 

Mr. Wittrams. Actually the bill provides, Governor, for an appro- 
pritaion of $105 million. 

{r. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Writrams. That was originally on the basis of a $5 million 
capital stock subscription and $100 million of borrowed money. I 
should correct that. It is not an appropriation. 

Mr. Dempsey. This project will take care of all that is necessary to 
get the ore out? 

Mr. WituraMs. That is right; and providing the working capital 
above the cost of construction. 

Mr. Dempsry. We have figures, I think, of about a half a billion 
dollars, as the gentleman from Maryland stated. 

Mr. WiiutaMs. I think that was the United States cost and the 
Canadian figure ran it up to $800 million. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think our cost was about $500 million. I do not 

ant to embarrass any of my associates for okaying a project of that 
kind. I did not. But I want to take pleasure in ‘the thought of saving 
“400 million, I wondered if we could save any more and get it down 
further if we waited longer. 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. I think, as I indicated at the outset of our discus- 
S101 1S, Governor, this is probably the last public hearing you will have 
before Canada goes ahead. 

Mr. Dempsry. And you think this is the best plan that has been 
submitted ? 

Mr. Wiiurams. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsry. And it would have been a mistake to spend $500 
million in Government money before? 

Mr. WitxraMs. I get back to Mr. MceGregor’s suggestion now with 
respect to the money situation of our country. You bet your boots 
we have got to watch every expenditure paid out. Therefore, to the 
extent that this would take care of our security needs and economic 
needs with respect to Labrador ore and these other matters, I think 
definitely yes. Therefore I agree with you heartily it is highly desir- 
able we are going ahead with this project rather than one five times 
as much. 

Mr. Dempsey. It would have been a mistake to go into it ? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMms. I think so. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Secretary, your proposal does not take into con- 
sideration power construction. This is strictly and solely a seaway 
project ? 

Mr. WiciraMs. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scupper. In the testimony 2 years ago I asked a question of 
the chairman of the Power Authority of New York, and also in the 
Niagara hearing we asked the chairman of the Power Authority of 
Ontario a question of similar character. In Ontario the power project 
is to be built by the Province of Ontario and not by the Canadian 
Government. In fact the province must pay to the Canadian Govern- 
ment a certain amount of taxes. 

Now, the representatives of the Power Authority of New York said 
they were willing to jointly, with the Power Authority of Ontario, 
construct the power project. The question was asked and answered to 
the effect that they would be willing to construct the power project, 
which includes the construction of the dam. 

At that time $90 million was admitted as chargeable against the 

2 projects, and they both answered affirmatively that the “V would be 
willing to construct the power project, without assistance from other 
sources. This proposal would have made a great reduction in the 
proposal submitted to us 2 years ago. 

Have you taken into consideration that power project is going to 
pay for the impounding of the water for use in the operation of the 
locks ? 

Mr. Witur1aMs. I think I do not have the figures, but I can get them. 
However, the common costs have now been allocated totaily against 
the power phase of the whole project. 

Mr. Scupper. In other words, the amount that was chargeable 
against the seaway 2 years ago has been entirely eliminated and will 
be the responsibility of the power development for building the dams 
which will make available the water for the operation of the locks? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. That is right. My adviser says generally speak- 
ing. I do not know what the exceptions are, but at least as far as 
the main dams are concerned. ‘The common costs—and I would 
interpret that the main dams would come under common costs—those 
main charges have been allocated to the power phase. 

Mr. Scupprr. In my opinion the St. Lawrence River is the most 
natural power source in the world, its constant flow guarantees almost 
firm power. 

One of my objections has always been that the cost chargeable 
against the seaway would prevent it ever being a successful operation. 
But you have reduced it. This project you are submitting is entirely 
different. It is only 10 percent of the outlay we had before us 2 years 
ago. 

Mr. Wriutams. Yes. This allocation of the common cost to the 
power phase has now been approved by the Joint Commission of the 
two countries. 

Mr. Scupper. Then all that is presently necessary is for the Power 
Authority of New York and the Power Authority of Ontario, Canada, 
to agree to construct all the power facilities? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Yes, sir; but I understand there is no particular 
poypiens there. 

Mr. Scupper. I think there should not be, because they were both 
agrees able to it, but we were told this was an emergency and we must 
do it the way the administration demanded 2 years ago. 

Mr. WixtaMs. That is right. They have no problem there. 

Mr. Donpero. Is that all, Mr. Scudder? 

Mr. Scupper. That is all. 
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Mr. Donpvero. Mrs. Buchanan. 

Mrs. Bucuanan. No questions. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Stauffer 

Mr. Sraurrer. I yield. 

Mr. Donpvero. Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warts. I would like to ask just one question. You stated, Mr. 
Secretary, as I remember it, that the cost to the American Government 
would be $88 million. As I followed you you said the cost to the 
Canadian Government would be somewhere between $160 million and 
$170 million, did you not? 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. $174 million. 

Mr. Warts. The project, as I understand it, reaches from Lake 
Erie to Montreal ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. Is that the portion on which the $88 million will be 
spent ¢ 

Mr. Witt1ams. Yes. We have our portion largely in the Inter- 
national Rapids section. 

Mr. Warts. On what basis are we sharing with Canada, Mr. Secre- 
tary ¢ 

Mr. Witx1ams. We are paying for that. We pay for ours on our 
side and they pay for theirs on their side. Actually their cost is 
exactly twice what ours is, simply because each one bears the cost on 
each side of the river. 

Mr. Warts. According to the terms of this bill, if the project 
reaches from Lake Erie to Montreal, Canada is to bear the cost of it 
wholly within their territory. 

Mr. Witxu1aMs. That is right. 

Mr. Warrs. And we are to bear the cost in our territory. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Warrs. And that is the reason why you have the two different 
costs ¢ 

Mr. WriaAMs. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. One other question. Of course, the canal is supposed to 
accommodate vessels of 27 feet. Is that right ? Not oT feet, but it 

°7-foot canal? 
r. WitiiaMs. It is a 27-foot canal. 

Mr. Warrs. And it will accommodate vessels of 25 feet. or 24 feet, 
or whatever it will be? 

Mr. WitutaMs. Yes. 

Mr. W ATTS. T he canal w ill cet vessels to Lake Erie. Is that right? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Warts. Lo: ude d to the depth they can be loaded into the canal. 
Will th e other facilities on Lake Erie and on up accommodate those 
vessels after you get them through the canal? 

Mr. Wiriiams. Yes. Probably some, yes; probably some, no. 
There will be two general answers to that observation. One is again 
if Canada builds the canal on their own. with every evidence that 
they are going to, then that problem poses itself irrespective of every- 
thing else. We have the problem that there is going to be a canal, 
and just as everything else is increasing, as the size “of the ships in 
the lakes have been increasing and the size of our oceangoing vessels 
has been increasing, so here it may well be, as time goes on, you will 
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have to expand or modify the nature of the facilities there in order to 
accommodate whatever the circumstances demand. 

Mr. Warts. I realize that that problem will face us irrespective 
of the building. But what 1 was trying to get at was what percent 
of the other ports and facilities above there could accommodate the 
vessels after we got them through ? 

Mr. Witx1AMs. I do not have the figures before me. We have them 
and I imagine General Robinson will either present that as a part 
of his testimony or will be certainly prepared to answer that question. 

Mr. Warrs. There has not been anything worked on the benefits 
at all? I assume Canada will get a larger percent by having more 
construction to do than you do? 

Mr. WitxraMs. I do not know. I do not know the answer to that 
question. 

Mr. Wartrs. Let me ask you one more question. Those large dams 
you are talking about are necessarily needed in the construction of the 
seaway: are they not? 

Mr. Witu1ams. Yes. You have to have them first for power and to 
provide the waterway for the locks. 

Mr. Warts. If I followed you right, the cost of those dams will be 
chargeable against the power rather than the seaway ? 

Mr. Wii11aMs. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. I thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Thank you. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Oakman. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to repeat a statement the 
chairman made at the outset of this hearing. It was hoped that all 
of the members of this committee would conduct themselves in this 
hearing in an objective rather than a calloused and biased manner, as 
typified by the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. McGregor. He points out 
that he refers to the treaty of 1909. I would like to point out that the 
distinguished member of this committee, Mr. Machrowicz, had placed 
in the Congressional Record last week a speech by a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Canadian Parliament, reprinted in the Montreal paper, in 
which this gentleman said that if the United States was going to con- 
tinue in such an unfriendly and uncooperative capacity as it had and 
refused to join in this project which was ipso facto international in 
character, that Canada should then abrogate the treaty of 1909 and 
charge tolls at the Welland Canal. 

I think we all know and have heard expressed that the interests the 
gentleman from Ohio speaks for today are going to do everything in 
their power—— 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Chairman, I take exception to that statement 
and I want the Congressman to note it, and I will insist his statement 
remain in the hearings. I am representing no interests other than 
the people of the State I represent and the American people, and I 
resent most emphatically the statement from the Member from Mich- 
igan. After he serves a few years he will know the Member from Ohio 
serves no special interests. 

Mr. Donvero. The Chair ought to comment my good friend sought 
to be the second witness here this morning in the lengthy cross examina- 
tion of the witness at the table, and I think that it may be what 
prompted the gentleman from Michigan. 
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Mr. McGrecor. I want to reiterate the statement made by the Mem- 
ber from Maryland. Certainly we are entitled to make inquiry of the 
witness, and when the opponents testify you can do the same thing. 
I took 20 minutes and certainly when we have the Secretary or the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce as a witness we are entitled to do 
that. 

Mr. Farion. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGrecor. I will. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Chairman, is it not perfectly natural that the 
people who know nothing about the seaway and the people who are 
opponents to the seaway will do the questioning at this time, rather 
than the proponents? From past experience on this committee when 
the opponents are on the witness stand the proponents asked most of 
the questions, and vice versa. It is a natural thing. So I do not see 
why the chairman should keep the members from questioning if they 
are opponents of the seaway, because I recall when we had the oppo- 
nents to the seaway on the witness stand and the chairman at that time 
took most of 4 days doing the questioning. 

Mr. Scupprr. Will the gentleman yield? I believe this is very re- 
vealing to the comm itte BD woee we feel that the previous administra- 
tion presented & proposition to spend $1 billion and said it was neces 
sary for the defense ‘of our country, and that it was highly necessary. 
Now to have about 10 percent of such a reduced request is one of the 
reasons the members of the committee are surprised. It is a great 
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to spend $1 billion for can be done for $96 mi lion. 
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We are almost taken off our fee 
reasonable that we should doubt or at least desire an explanation as to 
plans and repayment of this project. 

Mr. OskMan. I would bi ola 1 to change my language and say 
‘ather than tl ese ts, the school of thought as represented by the 
gentleman fran Ohio will do everything in their power to throw 
every barrier and tenes! obstacle in the way of mp Canadian Govern- 
ment if they decide to do this pr ject alone. I say that : idvisedly. 

Mr. Dempsey. I would like to know who ca that AP ply to on 
the committee? Not ny Irishman, because we are all f r peace, we 
[rishmen. 

Mr. Oaxman. I think, Mr. Chairman, before these hearings are 
concluded we can furnish documentary evidence to the effect that 
statements have been made pul blicl y by organizations that they would 
fight the Canadian Government’s effort to build the seaws Ly alone 
through the courts over a pe ried of years. 

Mr. Donpero. Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Oaxman. I would like to ask the Secretary one question. Do 
you not feel, Mr. Williams, that the Kremlin would dislike to see 
this St. Lawrence project completed ? 

Mr. Wuuiams. I think a lot of people have been trying to read the 
mind of the Kremlin and not too often with much success, so that I do 
not think I should be hazarding a guess on what they feel about it. 

Mr. Oaxman. But you do think they would be opposed to anything 
that would make our country strong from the standpoint of defense 
and national security, and also economic stability ? 
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Mr. Wuasams. I think I would just like to give an answer to your 
question by making the affirmative statement that I think definitely 
this project will aid in the increase of our national security, and | 
think also it will definitely increase our economic security. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Williams, do you have any idea as to how long 
the Canadian Government will wait for the Congress of the United 
States to determine whether or not it will participate with Canada in 
the development and operation of the waterway ¢ 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. I haven’t any way to interpret their public utter 
ances any more than anybody else, but I think they have a. enough 
expression publicly to indicate that they are definitely going forward 
with the project unless we make up our minds now to go ahead. 

Mr. Oaxman. And in regard to the other statement made, Mr. 
Chairman, that it was icebound 7 months of the year, I would like 
to point out that the locks at Sault Ste. Marie, which will celebrate 
its 100th anniversary next year, have carried more than 100 million 
tons of freight per year, are only in operation, as the chairman pointed 
out, 8 months a year. Yet in those 8 months, they carry more tonnage 
than the Suez and Panama Canals combined. 

I do not think that any member of this committee or any Mem- 
ber of Congress would want to introduce a bill to di pose of the 
Panama Canal. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Chairman, I would like the gentleman to clarify 
his statement as to the category he feels we are in. Do you think 
those opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway are fellow travelers / 

Mr. Oixman. Not knowingly. Not all of them. 

Mr. Dempsey. Stupidly, then? If any member of this committee 
says that, I feel it is an insult and I will resent it. 

Mr. Donprro. I do not think he has the opinion or is saying anyone 
is a fellow traveler. 

Mr. Dempsry. He says we are serving the Russians. 

Mr. Oaxman. I would like to clarify that. I asked the Secretary 
if he did not think that the Kremlin would dislike to see the St. 
Lawrence Waterway project completed. I believe his answer was in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. Dempsey. I do not suppose the Secretary is in very close touch 
with the Kremlin. 

Mr. Oaxman. I think he qualified his answer. 

Mr. Bucktey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Oaxman., Certainly. 

Mr. Bucxiey. How many United States merchant ships use the 
Welland Canal, and how deep is the canal? 

Mr. Donpero. The Chair can answer that. The Welland Canal is 
25 feet deep. 

Mr. Buckxiey. The gentleman—he made the statement. 

Mr. Oaxman. What is the depth of the locks at the Welland Canal? 

Mr. Buckiery. What is the depth of the Welland Canal? 

Mr. Oaxman. I think about the same as the channels in the Detroit 
River. The upbound channel is 21 feet and the down is 25 feet. I 
believe they are the same as the downriver channel, or 25 feet. 

Mr. Bucxtey. I think my understanding is it is 14 feet deep 

Mr. Donpero. Maybe the Chair should clarify that. I think ‘Mr. 
Buckley is talking about the canal on the St. Lawrence, which is now 
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there and is there over 15 years. It is 14 feet deep. The Welland 
Canal is 25 feet deep. 

Mr. Bucxiey. How many American merchant ships have used the 
canal that is 21 feet deep? Could our Victory ships use it? Could 
our Liberty ships navigate the canal? The draft of those ships fully 
loaded is 33 to 34 feet. 

Mr. Oaxman. I will be glad to answer that. The great majority of 
lake freighters that have been built since 1940 are of a capacity 
greater than the existing channels of the Great Lakes will permit. 
So that they are cruising or navigating in most instances of these 
new boats, as I understand it, at about 70 percent of capacity. The 
Ford fleet and the steel company freighters. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Scherer, we overlooked you, sitting down here, 
although I do not mean to do so. 

Mr. Screrer. As a freshman Member of Congress I think I had 
better listen today. It is pretty interesting. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Williams, I understand you are the official, chief 
spokesman for the administration in regard to this bill before our 
committee? JI mean, in these hearings. I assume that from the posi- 
tion that you are in as the first witness, and you are chairman of this 
committee. 

Mr. Wiiztrams. I was chairman of the sub-Cabinet committee that 
worked with the staff rather intimately studying this whole matter. 
We reported to the Cabinet committee and they in turn carried the 
report to the Cabinet, at which meeting I was present, and I have been 
asked to make these reports since. 

Mr. Smrru. Two years ago when we had the hearing on this project 
it was considered of sufficient importance so that three Cabinet mem- 
bers and the Director of Defense Mobilization all testified personally 
here, and then statements were presented in behalf of the Secretary of 
Defense. It was stated that he would have testified, only he was out 
of the country at the time that the hearings were held. 

Here at this hearing we get a very good witness, but only a sub- 
Cabinet officer, and we get one of the fourth or fifth ranking men in 
the Defense Department, and only statements from everybody else. 
Is that an indication of the relative support of the project offered by 
the two administrations ? 

Mr. Wruttams. Well, I think perhaps as good an answer to your 
question as any I can think of would be to read the letter to you that 
the President of the United States addressed to Senator Wiley, I 
think, with a copy to the chairman of this committee. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: At my request the National Security Council has considered 
the national security interests in the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes seaway 
project. The Council has advised me: (1) Early initiation and completion of 
the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway is in the interests of national security. 
(2) The United States should promptly take whatever action may be appro- 
priate to clear the way for commencement of the project, whether by Canada 
alone or now if it may be later developed by Canada and the United States 
jointly (3) It is desirable the United States participate in the construction of 
the seaway, the extent of limitations upon such participation to be the subject 
of separate determination by authority other than the Council. The Council’s 
findings and recommendations have my approval and I propose now to discuss 
with the Cabinet the extent of and limitations upon the United States par- 
ticipation in the project. 

I am forwarding a copy of this letter to the Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission for his information and such action as he may deem appropriate. 
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Signed, President Dwight D. Eisenhower. That letter is dated 
April 24, 1953. 

In this report which I read, with these seven points that were 
ae red, that represented the unanimous expression of opinion of the 

Cabinet, at which meeting the President of the United States sat in. 

Mr. Smiru. I accept the fact that the President and the Cabinet 
support the project, but by contrast with the letter addressed to the 
chairman of the committees, as I recall it, the former President had 
a meeting of the committee to discuss the project at the White House 
as part of his indication of support, and not just merely a formal for- 
warding of a letter in regard to the project. ‘There is a question in 
my mind as to whether or not the present administration considers 
this project of great importance, or whether they are merely endors- 
ing it as a favor to those friends of the administration who support 
the project. 

Mr. Witu1ams. I can give the answer to that question categorically. 
Very definitely the administration does consider this a matter of very 
great importance, but I should like to suggest this now: If there are 
any things done or left undone by the administration to demonstrate 
that, I would certainly be delighted to be the errand boy to carry 
that information back, because we do not want to leave any impres- 
sion that there is any lack of interest, and that the administration is 
considering this thing in a lackadaisical manner. 

Mr. Smirn. What I want to say is, as one of the members of this 
committee who is going to have to vote on this, it is certainly my 
impression that this administration is taking only a minor fraction of 
the interest shown in it by the last administration. It is evidenced by 
the presentation presented to the committee and the other efforts 
made in behalf of the project. 

I think it is an important factor because there are many of 1 
who are interested, no matter what party controls the admi: siete I 
tion, in its having success in its overall foreign policy. We have to 
bear in mind and give some thought, perhaps, to how important these 

relations with the other countries are. This is an important part of 
our foreign policy and foreign relations. 

If we want to give support to such projects and to the overall 
policy of the administration, we have to have some idea of how strong- 
ly they endorse it, it seems to me. 

With all due respect to your fine presentation, I think there can 
be no comparison with the importance or the representation made by 
the witnesses in behalf of the administration last time. 

Mr. Wua1aMs. I do not know what could or should be done further 
to meet the suggestion you are making. 

Mr. Suirn. We have this situation. For instance, the Chief of 
Engineers comes down here to talk to this committee quite often about 
relatively minor matters, but we do not even have the Chief of Engi- 
neers to speak in behalf of the Corps of Engineers on these matters 
these days. 

IT am making that statement to you because I want to bring it up in 
relation to your testimony, because you are the chief representative 
of the administration here. Two years ago at the hearings we had 
constant references throughout the hearings to the information and 
the statements and the various knowledge of the project, and in the 
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whole 1,000 pages of hearings there was constant reference to the 
knowledge of the project of Mr. George Humphrey. Mr. Humphrey 
test ified and the record of the hearing shows that more than 50 pages 
of the hearing were consumed in presenting his testimony. 

[ think any man here and any of the Members of the Congress, 
or anybody who participated in the hearings 2 years ago, would rec- 
ognize the fact that at least on the side of the proponents of the 
project Mr. Humphrey knew more about it than anybody else. Of 
course, Mr. Prince on the side of the opponents obviously knew more 
on that side, but there was no question that the most knowledgeable 
man about the project other than on the technical details, which were 
presented by General Pick, was Mr. Humphre; V. 

Mr. Humphrey is today a part of the administration, and it would 
seem to me the ‘re should he a statem ent from him, in spite of the fact 
that he is divorced from his commercial interests in the project, which 
should give him an even greater freedom, it would seem to me, in 
the presentation of his views about the matter. It would seem his 
views on other than those aspects relative to the financial end of it 


+ 


ought to be presented here, because you cannot get away from the fact 

that 2 years ago he was the best expert in the world on this project, 
and he is today a part of this administration that endorsed the project. 
Yet we have apparently no indication that he is going to participate 
in the testimony. 

Do you know whether Mr. Humphrey is to present anything other 
than the views of the Treasury Department about the financial 
aspects of it? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. None that I know of. I rather suspect he may have 
deliberately chosen to disqualify himself from too active participation 
simply because of the business interests he formerly had. I can at 
least testify to the fact that in the Cabinet meeting where it was dis- 
cussed arid adopted he did not participate in the discussion at all. 

Mr. Smirxa. My question was not to cast any idea at all that Mr. 
Humphrey’s previous connections had anything to do with the sup- 
port of the project. I wanted to point out only that I am sure in 
line with his new duties he has divorced himself entirely from the 
financial interests, but it is clear from a study of the testimony 2 
years ago that he certainly knew more about the project from its 
overall commercial aspects and everything like that than any other 
man outside of a technical witness on the part of the Government 
on the side of the son ese 

Mr. Witu1ams. Aside from Mr. Humphrey, I wonder if you had 
some specific suggestions as to what might be done? I am a great 
believer in having individuals who have to make a decision informed 
in the manner they want to be informed, and not the way I think 
they ought to be informed. I do not know just what the schedule of 
the hearings is, Mr. Chairman, as to whether others might be brought 
in. I think it might be noted, of course, that no one of the Cabinet 
members can be an expert on everything, and in this particular 
instance the job was farmed out to a sub-Cabinet committee, and we 
had many committee meetings. Of course, it would be incumbent on 
that individual, if you wanted anybody else other than Mr. Humphrey 
to testify from the Cabinet level, to become an expert by a lot of very 
intensive study. 
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Mr. Smrru. I do not want to tell the administration how to con- 
duct its side of the hearings in order to sell the case. I just want to 
point out it appears to me as one who went through all of the hear- 
ings in 1951 and saw all of the various efforts and pressures exerted 
in behalf of the project then, and by comparison this time there is no 
question in my mind by the present administration is doing only a 
minor fraction of the effort made by the past administration to 
achieve the success of the project. 

Mr. Donpero. May the Chair ask my friend from Mississippi, what 
else do you want? Do you want the President to come down himself? 
Mr. Williams has been designated by the entire Cabinet to represent 
him before this committee. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. WituiaMs. That is true, but I do not think it cy satis- 
fies Mr. Smith. I am exploring this to find out the answer to your 
question. What else can we do, Mr. Smith, that will further satisfy 
you! 

Mr. Smirn. I am not attempting to be satisfied. I am attempting 
to find out the degree of support for the project given by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his administration. I am merely ex- 
pressing one viewpoint. 

I thought it was an important matter to present that viewpoint to 
you asa re presentative of the administration, because I am sure any 
policy which the administration adopts you want to be successful 
once you make the effort. You just do not want, I am sure, to be put 
ina position of mere ly endorsing this project for the record ? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. That is dead right. I would like to clinch this part 
of the discussion by saying if there is « ny doubt as to the position 
of the administration, let me nail it down emphatically. 

The administration, from the President down, is very definitely in 
strong support of this venture. 

Mr. Smirn. I have been keeping up with the Senate hearings 
through the newspapers and I have seen the various comments in the 
press that all seemed to confirm my belief, which I assume from the 
presentation at the start of this committee hearing, that as far as the 
general public is concerned the idea was to be had that the adminis- 
tration was not very enthusiastic about the project. 

Mr. Screrer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. Of course, I come to an entirely different conclusion 
than the gentleman from Mississippi. The fact that the administra- 
tion is here today pressing for the adoption of this program, in view 
of the tremendous deficits that it is facing, indicates to me more 
strongly than ever that it is vitally interested in this project. I mean, 
I come to a different conclusion than you do, Mr. Smith. 

As I say, in view of the tremendous financial problems this Govern- 
ment is facing, the fact that they still come forward at this time and 
advocate this project would indicate that this administration is vitally 
interested in this project. That is the conclusion I draw. I respect 
your point of view. 

Mr. Smirn. I would say that my statement was made by having 
witnessed and gone through the fight 2 years ago and then seeing this 
today. I come to that conclusion by comparison of the two situations. 
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I think any member of the committee who will give an honest 
opinion will bear mine out to some degree, at least. I do not want 
to put anybody on the spot about it. 

Mr. Donvero. The appearance and technique may be different, but 
the object is just the same. 

Mr. Smirn. I am sure the objective is just the same, but I have some 
doubts about that when Mr. Williams was asked by one of the other 
members—and I have forgotten who it is now—in regard to this 
project as presented to the committee 2 years ago where he said that 
he thought it was a good idea it was not accepted 2 years ago as the 
project was presented then. 

Is that correct ! 

Mr. Wis.1ams. I meant by that this: I think the project now, as it 
is presently posed before us, for action and consideration, is narrowed 
down to the point where the commitment on the part of the United 
States Government and the Treasury of the United States Govern- 
ment is sharply minimized. We have narrowed down the project so 
far as the seaway is concerned, and as was pointed out a while ago the 
common costs have been allocated to the power development, which 
has been lifted off and set aside, with the net result being that so far 
as the United States Treasury is concerned we are being called on for 
only $105 million, which is a sharp difference from what it was in any 
previous measure. 

Mr. Smirn. Of course, for those in favor of that project, any posi- 
tion they take is considered a little bit better than the previous one. 
But I would assume from that you would not only agree that the 
project 2 years ago was not feasible, but you would not even accept 
the idea that it was feasible as it was accepted by President Coolidge, 
because that was 25 or 30 years ago? 

Mr. Wiit1ams. We have a completely different proposition before 
you now. I have not tried to make myself a student of the bills that 
have been presented over the years, but we have a bill now before us 
and we have a set of circumstances that represent the conditions in 
the year 1953. We are trying to analyze these two bills, that is, the 
House and Senate bill, as objectively as possible, and come up with 
the right answers. 

[ think I would like to add, if I may, Mr. Chairman, this personal 
note. I have discovered as soon as these sub-Cabinet committee ses- 
sions began to get under way, that there was some pretty intense feel- 
ing on both sides of this question by the opponents and proponents. 
I made the statement, I think, in the first case, that I was perhaps in 
a fortunate position in that I came from a geographical area very 
detached, because my home has been in Seattle. So I had no particu- 
larly wedded emotional views one way or another. Therefore I per- 
sonally felt myself fortunate because I could wade into the discussion 
and analysis of this problem without having any preconceived judg- 
ments of my own. 

I think perhaps I may have contributed something to the discussion 
by helping to keep the discussion and analysis all the way along on 
just as high and objective a basis as we possibly could. 

Mr. Smrrn. I am also fortunate, Mr. Williams, in coming from an 
area where we do not have any prejudices either for or against the 
seaway, and I want to keep that position throughout the present de- 
bate. But I gather in your indication of disapproval of the type of 
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project presented previously that was merely some oratorical indul- 
gence when you made the statement that the present President joins 
with the past Presidents for the past 30 years in approving the project. 

In other words, if the projects were not so good before it doesn’t 
make any difference whether the Presidents for the past 30 years were 
for or against them, does it? 

Mr. Wiutrams. I should like to say first that I hope what I am 
saying is not being interpreted as oratory in any sense of the word. 
[I am not here with that thought in mind. I am here with a deep 
conviction in my soul that this is good for the United States of 
America, and I am not concerned with what happened in the Coolidge 
era. But I am concerned that here is a project before the American 
Congress today that I think is highly important, and almost urgently 
important, for the welfare of our people, both from the st: indpoint 
of national security and economic security. And that is why I am 
personally as strongly for it as I am. 

Mr. Smiru. In respect to this plan compared with previous plans, 

if you accept certain of the questions that indicate the previous plans 

cost $1 billion and this one only costs $100 million, if you are going to 
consider that the plan presented to us 2 years ago in the official esti- 
mates was about half a billion you will have to add another half a 
billion onto that and you should add the same half billion onto this, 
so you should compare $600 million with $1 billion. But that is part 
of the comparison you made when you said you would not approve 
the past plan. 

Mr. WituraMs. Just so we do not get confused, I do not know where 
the billion-dollar figure comes from, but I think it probably repre- 
sented a figure for the development of the whole area and it represents 
the total cost by both governments. 

Mr. Smirn. If you “will pardon me, the billion-dollar figure was 
used by the opponents of the project last time, and not the proponents. 

Mr. Witutams. The $500 million figure represented the United 
States portion of the cost. Now we have an allocation of a substan 
tial portion of it to the power phase and we have narrowed the seaway 
project and thereby it brings the figure down to $96 million. 

Mr. Smiru. In regard to the engineers’ studies, athough it is about 
engineering studies I believe it is a question you should answer in 
behalf of the administration. You are still using the basic engineering 
studies in regard to this project that were used 2 years ago? 

Mr. Wittams. With the costs brought up to date and with due 
allowance for the saving. 

Mr. Smiru. The study made in 1939. 

Mr. Witx1ams. On the St. Lawrence River portion of it. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smrru. In other words, the same survey and study will be used 
in determining it? Of course, the project has been narrowed and 
modified, but you are using the same information used 2 years ago? 

Mr. Wiuutams. Yes. But I would like to say, Mr. Smith, what I 
said earlier; that when we first started our meetings that was one of 
the suspect items that we had on our agenda, namely, how reliable 
were the Army engineers’ estimates. We went squarely into the 
middle of that and we canie out as a committee satisfied with the way 
they treated their survey and analysis of this area. 

Mr. Donvero, Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield so I can 
make a statement? 
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General Robinson has advised me that he cannot be here tomorrow. 
He is on the list today. 

[ have also been informed in the last few minutes that there is 
nothing of great importance on the floor and they will adjourn early. 
I am inquiring if the committee would be willing to sit this afternoon 
so General Robinson’s testimony can be heard # 

Mr. McGreeor. I suggest this colloquy be off the record. 

Mr. DonpeErRo. All right. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Smrru. I have one more question. I noticed from the schedule 
of witnesses that we have a statement from the Treasury Department. 
I think I read the newspaper accounts of the statement presented to 
the Senate committee in regard to this from the Treasury Department, 
which indicated that the Treasury Department opposed the provisions 
of this bill which would provide for the issuance of bonds and the 
ns of financing the project. Is that correct ? 


Mr. WitiraMs. No. Not quite. The thing they oppose is having 
the Corporation issue its bonds to the —— They want the bonds 
issued to the Treasury so that the Treasury can keep a better hold 
of the whole monetary policy. 

Mr. Smiru. Does the statement submitted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment suggest an amendment to the present bill along that line? I 
ask you this since we will not have an opportunity to question a rep- 
resentative of the Treasury. I think it is highly important in our 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I would say in view of my interest in the legisla- 
tion and because of this financing of the matter being all-important, 
judging by all the views of everybody here this morning who came 
out for economy 100 percent, both in the Congress and the adminis- 
tration, that we ought to have some opportunity to develop this 
question about the views of the administration in regard to financing 
the issue of the bonds 

Mr. Donvero. I thought Mr. Williams already answered that. 

Mr. Wutiams. I think I can answer it a little further by saying 
the Bureau of the Budget already sent in a statement with its recom- 
mendations. Further, we can get from the Treasury any statement 
that you might desire or might grow out of the discussion that would 
seem in order. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am wondering, Mr. Secretary, if you are going to 
explain any arrangements made for financing the project. I want to 
concur in the statement of the gentleman from Mississippi in that 
some of us want to go into the detail on this new method of financing. 

I would like to ask you this question for fear that I might not be 
given the opportunity again: Are you of the opinion that the sale of 
these bonds, backed by the United States Government as an obligation 
of the United States Government, will increase our debt limitation ? 

Mr. WittiaMs. It isthe equivalent of that. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGreeor. Then the Government may be called upon before 
many months to ask for an increase in the debt limitation ? 

Mr. Wuu1ams. Not to the extent of just this $100 million item. 
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Mr. McGrecor. I am reading from Mr. Humphrey’s statement. He 
was with the group that met at the White House, was he not? 

Mr. Wuui1ams. Maybe I misunderstood your question, Mr. Mc- 
Gregor, but there are many deductions from estimated operating 
expenses. This happens to be one where it is on the plus side. But 
net, of course, the matter of curtailment far outweighs the matter of 
increments. 

Mr. McGrecor. On May 9 Mr. Humphrey said, “The national debt 
limitation may have to be raised.” So if we sell these bonds to pay 
for this project and the Federal Government is responsible for them, 
that adds another million or billion dollars to the idea that we might 
have to increase our debt limitation. 

Mr. WimutaMs. Actually, the pay-out schedule calls for about $9 
million or $5 million. Just a minute, and I will give it to you exactly. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, my questioning was not in regard to 
the whole fiscal policy of the United States, but merely the method 
of financing this project. I did not want to yield to that type of 
discussion that developed. 

Mr. Donprro. I can see such little difference that I wonder why 
you take up so much time on that. 

In one instance my bill provides, of course, the bonds will be guar 
anteed by the United States Government and sold to the pub ic. The 
Treasury takes the position they want the bonds sold to the Tre: asury. 

Mr. Wuu1uMs. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. And they are an obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, no matter which way we do it, in either case they are an 
obligation of the Federal Government and will increase our debt that 
amount. 

Mr. Witi1aMs. That is right. In either case. 

Mr. Smiru. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Steed. 

Mr. Sreep. I have some questions. 

Mr. WitutaMs. Are you going to change the subject, because I want 
to answer that further, if I may. 

Mr. Sreep. It is on the same thing. I want to refer to page 6, sec- 
tion 6, where it gives the authority to issue the bonds in the amount 
of $100 million. I would like to ask you this question: Assuming we 
went ahead with this program as here outlined and started construc- 
tion of a project and it required more than $100 million, would you, 
in the line of the conferences you have had with the administration, 
feel obligated to come back here and ask us to increase it to whatever 
amount would be necessary ? 

Mr. Wuu1Ms. I think your question bears squarely on the com- 
ment I was going tomake. I wanted to point out the manner in which 
this $100 million or $96 million would be paid out. In the first year 
$5.8 million are to be paid out; the out year, 29.4; the third year, 37; 
the fourth year, 15; and the fifth year, 0.7. In other words, the pay 
out of this cost-— 

Mr. Steep. When you say the first year you mean the first year after 
the completion of the project ? 

Mr. Wuuiams. No. This will be a part of the construction pro- 
gram. nae is the pay-out schedule. 

Mr. Sreep. This is the ratio of building you contemplate? 
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Mr. Wuu1aMs. That is right. The speed of construction and rate 
of pay out of construction. So that the cost of this project spreads 
over a 5-year period. You were asking the question supposing $105 
million is not sufficient. Of course, the answer to that would be if it 
is not sufficient, yes, they would have to come back for an additional 
amount. But the answer to that is that the estimates indicated it 
can and will be, I think, built within the amount allocated. 

Mr. Streep. That is all. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Small. 

Mr. Smatu. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to say anything at 
this point. In view of some of the questions and the conversation 
going on I would like to make this observation: I came here neither 
as an opponent nor as a proponent. I came to hear the merits and 
demerits before I made up my mind. I certainly did not come in 
with a closed mind, and I thought that was the purpose of this hearing. 

Mr. Donvero. We have heard only one witness so far. We have 
many other witnesses to be heard after today. 

Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Sreep. I would like to ask one question off the record. 

Mr. Donvero. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Williams, there being no further questions we 
want to thank you for your statement to the committee, and what- 
ever information they have asked for you to supply I know it will 
be done. 

Mr. Wriu1ams. We will be glad to do that, and let me thank the 
committee. 

Mr. Donpero. We will adjourn until 1:30, and the committee will 
resume hearings at that time. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon the committee adjourned until 1:30 p. m. 
of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 1:35 p. m.) 

Mr. Donpero. The committee will come to order. 

We have as a witness this afternoon the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Frank Nash, who is present and ready to testify. 

Mr. Nash, we will be very glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK NASH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


Mr. Nasu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like first of all, Mr. Chairman, having been here this morn- 
ing and having heard Mr. Smith question Mr. Williams—I would 
like to say at the outset that the Secretary of Defense himself would 
be here to speak for Defense since he has a very strong interest in 
this project, were it not for the fact that he is out of Washington 
today and away from Washington. Likewise, the Chief of the Army 
engineers, General Sturgis, is out of Washington, and the Acting 
Chief, General Robinson, will speak for the Army engineers, I think, 
following my testimony. 

I emphasize that, Mr. Chairman, because I would want the record to 
show along the lines of Mr. Smith’s questions that the Department of 
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Defense regards this project as a very important one indeed from our 
own point of view, which is the interest of national defense. 

My comments this afternoon for the Secretary of Defense will be on 
the point of the relationship of the St. Lawrence seaway project to the 
interests of national defense. 

The Department of Defense, I believe, Mr. Chairman, under date of 
June 10 addressed a letter to you, sir, in which it is said: 

The St. Lawrence seaway is a project that is highly important to national 
defense and it is the recommendation of the Department of Defense that House 
Joint Resolution 104, as amended, be early enacted. 

Now, the comments I am going to make this morning are not new. 
When I say this morning, that was when I intended to testify, but it is 
this afternoon now. They are not new comments and they are points 
that I am sure the committee is quite familiar with. I will be brief 
and highlight those points that are of particular interest to defense. 

We in Defense have had a support for this project in the various 
forms it has taken in previous bills from the very beginning. It has 
been recognized that the St. Lawrence seaway is a great natural re- 
source of this continent. We feel that it has within it advantages from 
the standpoint of the joint defense of Canada and the United States 
that should be developed in some way. 

Mr. Donvero, Mr. Nash, at that point am I correct in saying that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for National Defense and the President’s Com- 
mittee of Four, that is, the committee consisting of four Cabinet mem- 
bers, the entire Cabinet and the President, are unanimously in favor of 
this project ? 

Mr. Nasu. That is correct, sir. 

The principal advantage of the St. Lawrence seaway from the stand- 
point of national defense lies in the additional transportation facilities 
that it will provide. It will not only provide an avenue to the impor- 
tant industrial area surrounding the Great Lakes, but will also reduce 
by about 1,000 miles the open-sea route to the British Isles and to 
Europe, which obviously would be an important advantage in time of 
war, particularly a war today, wherein the submarine would play a 
very important part. 

Looking back at the last war, all of you will remember the extent 
to which our railroads then did a perfectly outstanding job with heavy 
burdens that were placed by our war effort on the railroads, and how 
all of our principal ports were choked with traffic, so that from our 
point of view any major augmentation of transportation facilities, par- 
ticularly transportation that looks to overseas, has the highest impor- 
tance from the point of our national defense and national security. 

The seaway will be important as a transportation facility because it 
will serve an area that is already highly industrial. However, its im- 
portance will be magnified by the fact that it will greatly increase the 
accessibility of large deposits of raw materials, principally iron ore, 
that are essential to any modern defense effort. Sur reserves or open- 
pit iron ore in the Lake Superior region are dwindling and must be 
supplemented from other sources, 

While it is true that domestic deposits of taconite—that is, low- 
grade ore—can be found in abundance, any extensive use of these 
deposits must await the development and perfection of methods of 
processing that will undoubtedly require the construction of costly 
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and extensive facilities. On the other hand, the Labrador-Quebec 
area contains extensive deposits of high-grade open-pit iron ore which 
are easily accessible from the St. Lawrence River. This ore will be 
made readily available to United States industry at a low cost by the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The importance of the seaway in this regard can be fully appreci- 
ated when we realize that four-fifths of the smelting capacity in the 
United States is located north of the Ohio River between the Alle- 
gheny Mountains and me Mississippi River, an area that will be 
directly served by the St. Lawrence seaway. Also, titanium and 
manganese have been found in the area around the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence River and it is likely that deposits of other minerals that 
are important to any defense efforts will also be discovered in that area 

The increased accessibility resulting from the opening of the St. 
Lawrence seaway will provide an impetus to the mineral exploration 
of that area. 

I might add at that point, parenthetically, Mr. Chairman, that next 
week 1 am going with members of the Joint United States-Canada 
Defense Board to Labrador to look into the points and resources there 
that I have just been describing. 

In addition to making raw materials more available to industry, 
the St. Lawrence seaway will make the industrial potentials of the 
Great Lakes area more readily available to meet the needs of national 
defense. This is particularly true in the matter of the shipbuilding 
and ship-repair facilities in that area. Our experience during the 
last war demonstrated that those facilities were sorely needed. ~ The 
seaway will increase to a significant extent the utilization of those 
highly important facilities. 

Again, if I may be permitted a parenthetical statement, Mr. Chair 
man, I was 6 years in the Navy in the last war and had a measure of 
responsibility for the shipbuilding program. I recall very well the 
great lengths we had to go to to get ships out of the Great Lakes area. 
We built them there and took them down the Mississippi River. I am 
speaking from memory, but I think we had to raise or otherwise 
adjust 27 bridges down the Chicago River to get submarines from 
Wisconsin and float them down the Mississippi River. 

There are large numbers of patrol craft and escort vessels built 
at various points : along the Great Lakes. If we have a seaway and we 
have this same job to do again at some future date we will be greatly 
facilitated in using the very important facilities of shipbuilding and 
ship repair that are now available in the Great Lakes area. 

Mr. MoGrecor. Could I inquire here, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Donpero. Certainly. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are you of the opinion that the Labrador ore, if 
the project is developed, would come over the contemplated 
development ? 

Mr. Nasu. The ores, Mr. McGregor? 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. From Labrador. 

Mr. Nasu. That is my understanding. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would it go the shortest route from Labrador to 
the eastern seaports? 

Mr. Nasu. I think it would go the short route if it were equally 
economical. I think the hope is that the ore carriers that can use the 
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St. Lawrence seaway will provide a means of transportation that is 
considerably cheaper, and although it would take a little longer the 
economy would be in favor of using the seaway. 

Mr. McGrecor. But you admit this route would not be the shortest 
route to the eastern seaboard ? 

Mr. Nasu. I would yield to you on that. You have the facts. 

Mr. McGrecor. You made the statement, and I know you are going 

up to see Labrador next week, but you have not gone into this project 
yourself in order to make that statement. Is that correct? 
' Mr. Nasu. No. This trip I am making to Labrador will be my 
first time to Labrador. That is true. But this statement that is 
made here is the result of investigations that the Defense Department 
has been carrying on for a good many years. 

I happen to be just a spokesman for them today, but I do not have 
the technical information. 

Perhaps I should have qualified myself at the outset by saying that 
for the real specifics of this problem I would hope you would address 
your questions to General Robinson, who is thoroughly familiar with 
them. Iam here for the Secretary of Defense simply to state that the 
broad policy point of view that the Defense Department has is one of 
strongly supporting this program. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you. 

Mr. Scuerer. As a new member of the Defense Department, you 
and the Secretary are then taking the research and the findings of the 
Department that have been developed long before you came into the 
Department ? 

Mr. Nasu. We are taking the work that has been done in the past. 
Yes, sir. We are taking it, however, in the light of the review of it. 
A very careful review has been made by this special subcommittee of 
the Cabinet. As I believe Mr. Williams testified this morning, this 
subcommittee took a brandnew view of the whole situation and took 
the elaborate data that the Army engineers have built up over the 
years and examined it critically and put it to the test to see if it would 
stand up under a new, fresh look. That has been the information that 
Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of Defense, has relied on in coming to his 
judgment that the Department he now heads should strongly support 
this program. 

Mr. Scuerer. What I meant was, all the data and material and 
information has been the result of studies of men who have been in 
the Defense Department over the years? 

Mr. Nasu. In a large measure that is true. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scnerer. And even this committee which you speak of had to 
rely on that information and the recommendations of those who have 
worked with this problem over the years, did they not? 

Mr. Nasu. That is correct, sir. The Army engineers have, as you 
know, a very large number of highly competent civil engineers, as 
well as the military personnel, and they stay in the Department as a 
continuing career service. Those are the people who fnome over the 
years conducted this study and developed this date. 

Mr. Donvero. That is what I wanted. 

Mr. McGrecor. May I further ask the Secretary a question: You 
say you have taken the report as it was presented to you. Certainly, 
you have become familiar with the fact that practically all of the 
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wane statements made by the top Air Force generals and the present 
irector of Civilian Defense, said there was no known method of pre- 
venting enemy bombers from successfully bombing any major target in 
the United States. You are familiar with those statements? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. That would be one argument in favor of the project. 

Mr. Scupper. How long have you been with the Secretary of 
Defense ? 

Mr. Nasu. In this present assignment I have been in the Department 
of Defense since February 1951. 

Mr. Donpvrro. Proceed, Mr. Nash. We should like to have you 
finish your statement before members ask questions. 

Mr. Nasu. Up to now, the potentialities of the St. Lawrence seaway 
to support our national defense have been allowed to remain dormant. 
However, since the congressional hearings last year on the St. Law- 
rence seaway, Canada has made it quite clear that it intends to proceed 
with the construction of the seaway whether or not the United States 
decides to go along and participate with it. Canada will soon be in a 
position to proceed with that construction and the United States is 
now presented with what is, in effect, its last opportunity to share 
in the development of the seaway. It is the belief, strongly held by 
the Department of Defense, that the United States should act now 
to participate in that development. It is no longer a matter that can 
be tabled for future action. 

A participation by the United States in the construction of the 
seaway at this time would make the United States a full partner in 
the seaway and assure to the United States a direct participation in 
its management and control at a later date. Moreover, it would re- 
sult in the construction of 3 of the 7 loéks in United States territory 
and give the United States the physical control over those 3 locks, 
which would otherwise be built wholly in Canadian territory. 

It would also, as the Corps of Engineers can testify, involve a plan 
that is cheaper-to put into effect and superior from an engineerin 
standpoint to the alternative plan that involves the location of al 
seven of the locks in Canadian territory. 

A direct participation in the management and control of the sea- 
way is important for the protection of our interests. While Canada’s 
economic and security interests are now close to those of the United 
States, we cannot be assured that her interests and viewpoints will 
always necessarily coincide with ours. Moreover, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the international obligations and commitments of the 
two countries will be identical in all respects. Those differences 
would undoubtedly be reflected in the management and operation of 
the seaway by Canada. For example, the Canadian view as to what 
constitutes a fair and equitable toll on grain, ore, coal, manufac- 
tured products, and the many other commodities involved may not 
agree with the views held in this country. A unilateral determina- 
tion by Canada of the toll rates or rules of measurement might result 
in rates that our interests would consider as favoring grain over iron 
ore, or gain over coal, or pulpwood over products manufactured at 
our Great Lakes industrial centers. Also, the appropriateness of 
the established toll rates both during and after the period of amorti- 
zation of the original investment in the seaway are subject—or could 
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be—to differences of — The decisions by Canada on those mat- 
ters, as well as on the imposition of priorities in transportation 
through the seaway which is especially important from the stand- 
point of national defense, would undoubtedly—and I might add nat- 
urally—reflect the interests of Canada to a greater extent than those 
of this country. 

Indeed, unless we demonstrate at this time that our interests in the 
seaway are sufficiently great as to warrant our participation in its 
construction and development, we will surely not at a fale date be 
in a tenable position to insist that our interests be given a weight in 
the management and control of the seaway that is equal to the weight 
given to Canada’s interests. 

On the other hand, our participation in the construction of the 
seaway at this time will assure that our interests are fully reflected 
in its management and control. Also, that participation will give to 
this country physical custody and control over three of the locks, hence 
a more direct part in furnishing security for the seaway and protect- 
ing it from sabotage. 

The proper management, control, and protection of the seaway 
require the full cooperation between the United States and Canada. 
The two countries are now closely cooperating in a number of activi- 
ties relating to our mutual defense. That cooperation should be ex- 
tended to the St. Lawrence seaway project, which is as advantageous 
to our interests as it is to the interests of Canada. 

To conclude on it, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Department of Defense strongly supports the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and hopes it will be the judgment of Congress that this country 
should take a limited participation in the project through the legisla- 
tion now before the committee. 

As I have previously stated, the Department of Defense has through 
the Army engineers participated extensively in the planning of this 
project, and General Robinson, the Acting Chief of Engineers, is here 
to give the committee the detailed views of the Corps of Engineers on 
the project. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donpero. Any questions, Mr. Angell ¢ 

Mr. Anaeti. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Buckley? 

Mr. Bucxkuey. No questions. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. McGregor ? 

Mr. McGrecor. I have some questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nash, as Assistant Secretary of Defense you undoubtedly are 
familiar with the project as it is, with approximately 15 dams and 
2locks. You are not familiar with the techie] end of it, but it is my 
understanding those are the approximate figures. 

Have you entered into any written agreement with the Government 
of Canada relative to the defense of this project and how the defense 
would be taken care of ¢ 

Mr. Nasu. I can say this: That the joint defense of the United 
States is a matter that is under constant study every day by a stand- 
ing committee, the Joint Defense Committee which I spoke of before 
which have taken into very careful consideration the point you asked 
me about a little while ago, that is, the vulnerability of the waterways 
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and railways and all transportation facilities to enemy bombing at- 
tack. 

They have under consideration the defense measures that would be 
necessary and appropriate to take care of this project, whether it goes 
forward exclusive ‘ly as a Canadian project, or whether it is a joint 
project. It will be as an asset of importance to the whole continent. 
it will be a matter that will be kept under the most careful scrutiny 
by a joint board of United States and Canadian members. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am very glad to hear you say that, although some 
of us are a little disturbed and perturbed over the fact that we never 
see these things in writing, but when the dollars and cents payday 
comes along we have to provide more than we were expecting to pay. 
If it is in writing we know what has to be done. 

So I still ask, do you have anything in writing with Canada rela- 
tive to the defense of the St. Lawrence seaway project, should it be 
consummated ¢ 

Mr. Nasu. I cannot say, Mr. McGregor, that I have seen any plan 
that is something down on paper. I will undertake to ascertain for 
you and submit the information for the record. 

Mr. McGrecor. I will be glad to have you do it, and if it is priority 
information I will be the first to move it does not go into the record. 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrec or. I wonder if you will admit the vulnerability of 15 
dams and 2 locks in this age of atomic warfare and guided missiles? 
Won’t they be difficult to defend ? 

Mr. Nasu. You are getting me in an area of military effort that I 
am not competent to speak on directly, but I would simply make this 
observation: That at the present time we have the locks at Sault St. 
Marie and the locks at the Welland. If there are more targets for the 
enemy, the more he has to disperse his efforts on the less chance he has 
of bottling you up, rather than if there is only one choice. 

Further than that, the more targets and the more places we have, 
and the more alternative facilities we have, the better off we are from 
a defense point of view. 

What he could do to the port of New York, for example, and our 
other principal ports, is take those facilities out of operation for an 
extensive period of time. To put it simply, the more strings we have 
to our bow, the more arrows we will be able to shoot. 

Mr. McGrecor. You will have a concentration of valuable targets 
up in the area—isn’t that true—with your 15 dams and 2 locks? 

Mr. Nasu. It will be a very important area we will have to take 
proper measures to protect. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is correct. The more we have to defend in 
that area, the more reason for the enemy to attack, 

During the World War, in which you served and have a splendid 
record—— 

Mr. Nasu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. When your Corvettees and small subchasers were 
built 67 had to give them an escort, did you not? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. How would you escort ships going through the St. 
Lawrence seaway / 

Mr. Nasu. I think it would be by an air cover rather than anything 
you would get on the surface. The penetration of the seaway by a 
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submarine of the enemy would be a possibility at the mouth of the 
river. In the last war, as you know, they did penetrate. There, how- 
ever, you have a pretty heavy concentration of antisubmarine craft 
and other measures that do not need to be specified. 

Mr. McGrecor. And agreements would have to be entered into if 
they are not already entered into, so we would have joint protection 
of the defense program, as far as the St. Lawrence and the northern 
Provinces are concerned. That is the closest point, we will say, to 
a potential enemy that we might have? It is one of the closest points 
to our potential enemy ? 

Mr. Nasu. It is in terms of whether you are coming by air or 
whether you are coming by sea that you would have to answer that 
question. It is a long way for the enemy to come by air. Depend- 
ing on where he is coming from by sea it is not a very near point. It 
de pends on whom you have in mind. 

Mr. McGrecor. It would not take very long, Mr. Secretary, to come 
by air through Ontario into the Great Lakes area. I think we can 
show that on the record as far as maps are concerned. 

Mr. Nasu. As I say, it depends on the place they take off from. 
The world being a globe, there are shorter routes coming one way than 
coming another. 

Mr. McGrecor. But you do contend it is part of our defense pro- 
cram, it will be adequately taken care of, and it is essential ? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. You recognize there is a difference of opinion, even 
in your staff, in the Navy, the Air Force, and in the Army, too, relative 
to that statement. It isa matter of opinion. 

Mr. Nasu. I am not sure I understand your statement, Mr 
McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. I mean, it is a matter of opinion among the ad- 
mirals and generals of the Air Force, Army and Navy, as to whether 
it can be adequately defended. 

Mr. Nasu. There are differences of opinion as to the best method 
of defense. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Nash, on page 2 of your statement you spoke of 
the development that would be required to bring into production the 
taconite which appears in this country in large amounts. Can you 
tell the committee what would be necessary to produce iron ore from 
taconite ? 

Mr. Nasu. I cannot from my head, Mr. Chairman. This statement 

from our Munitions Board experts, who are responsible for this 
sort of thing for defense, and I would be glad to get a statement from 
them and submit it for the record, if I may. 

Mr. Donpvero. That has already been made a part of the record, not 
in this hearing, mostly by our able colleague from Minnesota, Mr. 
Blatnik, who lives on the Mesabi Range. It takes 3 tons of taconite 
ground to the fineness of flour to make 1 ton of iron ore. Naturally, 
the expense of that would be great. Is that correct? 

Mr. Nasu. That was my understanding, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. If I understand you, I hope you are not going into 
the taconite program. You are supposed to be representing the de- 
fense group but if you want to be technical, we cave a number of 
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questions we can ask. I understood you were going into the defense 
angle alone and are not a technical witness, qualified to discuss the 
various grades and deposits of ore, including taconite. 

Mr. Nasu. I was trying to lay down the broad policy questions of 
the Department of Defense, and I would be appreciative of not being 
asked these specific questions. 

Mr. Donpvero. The Chair will ask you a specific question or so. 

Following your statement about the dwindling ore supply, should 
we not have Sufficient iron ore in this country in case of war before 
we are compelled to go outside to get it? Would we be compelled to 
go to South America and depend on getting ore from across the sea? 

Mr. Nasu. So far as I am informed, Mr. C hairman, that would be 
the nearest source other than Labrador. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. Do you know what happened in the last war about 
that ? 

Mr. Nasu. I do indeed. On that subject I can speak from experi- 
ence because of the losses of our ships in the last war, which was 
something I am greatly concerned with. 

Mr. McGrecor. Was the big percent of losses where you concen- 
trated your ships coming into harbors? 

Mr. Nasu. We took great losses, and naturally we had to, because 
the enemy knew where the focal point was. 

Mr. McGrecor. That’s right. And the enemy will know where the 
locks of the St. Lawrence will be and you will have a concentration 
of ships and a similar situation as to where you had your heavy losses 
in other wars. 

Mr. Nasu. That’s right. But defense will have to have a great 
concentration. 

Mr. Donvero. Let me finish so the other members can go ahead 
and ask some questions. 

The record in the last hearing was that out of 8 ships bringing 
ore from Venezuela we lost 6, and the Government withdrew the other 
2. But it is highly important to the defense of this country that we 
do provide an adequate supply of iron ore if it can be found on this 
continent ? 

Mr. Nasu. Without having to go outside the continent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. Exactly. 

Mr. Nasu. That is correct. 

Mr. Donvero. And the loss of those ships was in the Gulf of Mexico? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. And it was by German submarines. 

Mr. Fallon ? 

Mr. Fation. We had testimony 2 years ago before this committee 
by a man who was charged with antisubmarine warfare and also 
charged with protecting convoys. We can get his name for the record, 
but he made a statement that he would rather be charged with the 
defense of the convoys coming from Africa or Venezuela than he would 
be with the protection of the locks in this proposed project. 

Mr. Nasu. I do not know who the witness was, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Fatton. I do not recall his name, but I recall his statement. 

Mr. Nasu. But he might well have been a seagoing officer and there- 
fore more familiar with the operations by sea than an air officer on 
air defense. As Mr. McGregor said, there are differences in view- 
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point among the different services as to what is the easiest way to 
do the job. 

Mr. Fation. He qualified as an expert witness. That is all I can 
say. If I look up the record I can probably get his name. He was 
a naval officer. 

Mr. Nash, you say that no agreements have been made in regard 
to the defense of the project ? 

Mr. Nasu. No. I think my statement was, sir, that the defense 
of this project, as well as any other project of importance to conti- 
nental defense is under constant study of this Joint United States- 
Canada Defense Board. 

My statement, I think you are referring to is, I have not seen 
personally down on paper, and I would ascertain if there is anything 
in the way of a specific piece of paper on this point and so inform the 
committee. 

Mr. Fatton. Do you know if there are any agreements made in 
regard to the toll on the particular tonnages, whether it be wheat, 
or iron ore, or any other cargo, as far as rates or tolls are concerned ? 

Mr. Nasu. Contemplated on this seaway ? 

Mr. Fatton. Do you know whether any agreements have been made? 

Mr. Nasu. I am aware of none. 

Mr. Fatton. Did you say if we participate in the cost of the seaway 
that we will be in a position to dictate from our point of view on 
cargo rates as far as tolls are concerned ? 

Mr. Nasu. I would never use the word dictate, sir, least of all with 
such a good friend and neighbor of ours as Canada. 

Mr. Medes I took it from your statement that you implied that we 
would not have an advantage, or they might take an advantage as far 
as wheat is concerned, against iron ore, or some other cargo against 
wheat. 

Mr. Nasu. I think the statement is before you and I will not refer to 
it by reading from it, but this is the idea I was trying to convey and 
perhaps it was not well done. The idea is what seems to me fairly 
obvious. If we have no financial stake in this project we will not have 
a platform from which to speak with a voice that is a voice of right. 
Canada, I think, will always listen to an expression of viewpoint of the 
United States. She always has and has always given a fair and rea- 
sonable considertion. But we will not be a partner in that situation. 
We will simply be asking or requesting Canada to consider our in- 
terests, and it would be the most natural thing in the world, it seems 
to me, that if there should be a conflict of interests, as there might be, 
as between this particular commodity and that one, and one which 
Canada was more interested in than wheat, Canada would favor her 
own interests. It is perfectly natural. 

Mr. Fation. This statement says there is a possibility they might 
favor grain over iron ore. 

Mr. Nasu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fatton. And no agreements have been made up to this time in 
that regard ? 

Mr. Nasu. Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. Fatton. And you believe you would be able to make agreements 
after the contract is signed ? 

Mr. Nasu. I believe we would be in a better position to do so if we 
are in the project with them rather than on the outside looking in. 
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Mr. Fauxon. But you are worried about the disagreement if you are 
not in there? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Sravurrer. Mr. Chairman. 

Do you mean Canada would favor her wheat shipments over her iron- 
ore shipments from Labrador ? 

Mr. Nasu. The illustration is one—where you have specifics as to 
what Canada would favor I am in no position to take a definite stand. 

Mr. StavurFer. It looks improbable to me because the iron-ore ship- 
ments will be so tremendous if we do this thing that certainly the 
shipments of wheat cannot be compared to it in any way. 

Mr. Nasu. Can I finish on this? This illustration was picked pur- 

osely. I can pick more obvious ones like automobiles from Detroit. 
They might charge a little heavier toll than on either grain or iron. 

Mr. Sraurrer. Why do you think Canada is so interested in the sea- 
way over and above the interests of the United States? 

Mr. Nasu. I am speculating on Canadian motives, but I have talked 
to a number of leading Canadians, and particularly my very good 
friend, General McNaughton, with whom I served in the United Na- 
tions several years ago. He has been a very strong advocate for utiliz- 
ing what I described as being one of the greatest natural resources 
we have on the North American Continent. He hoped we and they 
would go along and develop it jointly, but because we have not been in 
a position to do so the Canadians feel it should not go undeveloped, 
and they are prepared to go it alone. 

Mr. Sraurrer. Canada must feel she is going to benefit very greatly 
from this development. For instance, it is not beyond the re ealm of 
possibility she might impose an extraction tax on the iron ore she 
takes out of Labrador in order to increase her national income. 

Mr. Nasu. There are all of those possibilities, sir. 

Mr. Stavrrer. She must have great plans to benefit from this de- 
velopment—per haps over and above what the United States is going 
to benefit from it. 

Mr. Nasu. My only comment on that is experience I have had with 
Canada over the past 10 years is that she usually thinks out her course 
of action pretty carefully before she embarks on them. 

Mr. Sraurrer. One more question. Do you have any idea as to 
what form that magnesium is in that they have found up in Labrador? 

Mr. Nasu. That is another one of those specifics I would prefer not 
to be stuck with, because I don’t know. 

Mr. Sravrrer. I suppose you realize you have millions of tons in 
the “gree States. 

Mr. Nasu. We have quite a lot and we need quite a lot. We have 
been importing quite a lot. 

Mr. Sravurrer. But you are not utilizing what you have and what 
is here. 

Mr. Nasu. I am not informed on that, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Scudder. Mr. Stauffer kind of stepped over 
you. 

Mr. Stavurrer. I am sorry. 

Mr. Donvero. By the way, General McNaughton, whom you men- 
tioned, is a member of the International Joint Commission between 
the United States and Canada. 
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Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. Have you any information as to what quantities of 
iron ore will be available for shipment through the canals from Lab- 
rador at the time the facilities are available? 

Mr. Nasu. I do not have it today, sir, but if I can come back after 
next week I can ascertain. I am going to Labrador next weekend 
with General McNaughton, and I will have some of those specifics 
and will be glad to submit them for the record at that time. 

Mr. Scupper. From the information we were furnished 2 years ago, 
it will be 10 to 12 years before ore would be available in quantities of 
10 million tons. Now at that time it was shown that the present canal 
facilities would handle about 5 million tons, and that the railroads 
could handle about 5 million tons out of Montreal, transporting it to 
various areas in the United States. So the seriousness would have 
been projected at least 10 years into the future. 

When I heard 2 years ago, that this project was critical and had to 
be done right now, it was one of the things that caused me to object 
to the project at that time, because I thought its completion was too 
far off. Now, from a defense standpoint I also reasoned that if there 
were critical targets and an enemy would want to destroy transporta- 
tion, they would have to destroy 4 railroads that would be handling 
half of the output of the ore, whereas they would have only to destroy 
1 of the locks in order to knock out 5 million tons. 

So it rather struck me that the great emergency did not exist. 

This project we have before us today is quite different from the 
project we had, but still the defense features about it appear to me 
to remain the same. If you put all of your eggs in one basket, pro- 
viding that all of the ore can be handled from Labrador through a 
canal, and the railroads cast aside their facilities for handling ore, 
disposing of their ore cars—and they would be junked if they are 
not able to operate them—then you have all of your eggs in one basket. 
One bomb would destroy all of the shipment of ore from Labrador into 
the steel mills of the lake area 

Mr. Nasu. Mr. Scudder, I would like to make one comment on that. 
That is the one thing that the military are constantly protecting 
against ; that is, putting eggs all in one basket. It would be the last 
position the Defense Department would take—the one that would 
reduce in any way the carrying capacity of our railroads. 

Our railroads are a great national-defense asset. We could never 
have carried on the war as we did in World War IT if our railroads 
had not done a herculean job. 

My point is the point you are making, sir. We want the railroads 
to be at full capacity for a war effort. We want to have every ocean- 
going seaway we can have. The trouble with the military is that 
they “do not want all of their eggs in one basket, but they want all 
this and heaven, too. It is our problem because it is the essence of a 
military plan that there be all the alternative military courses of action 
that are possible. 

Here we feel a great natural seaway with a little development would 
be a great alternative course of transportation. 

Mr. Scupper. Would you not eliminate the availability of ore cars? 
It takes a particular kind of car to haul iron ore. What would be 
the reason for the railroads maintaining that equipment when you 
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would be hauling ore, according to statements made, in ships for 
maybe half or two-thirds of the cost of hauling it by rail. Would 
you subsidize the railroad companies to haul, let us say, 5 million tons 
of ore a year, in order to retain their equipment? 

If the railroads have no use for the cars they would more than 
likely go into junk. They cannot sidetrack them for some eventuality 
that might come in 15 or 20 years from now. 

Mr. Nasu. All I would say on that, sir, is I would hope the railroads 
would have at least the track facilities to handle the things because 
we could get the cars built for the railroads in an all-out mobilization 
effort in a good deal less time than we could get the development of the 
seaway. 

Mr. Scupper. Thank you. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Biarnrx. Mr. Nash, I am sorry I missed the earlier part of 
your testimony. You may have already stated this point, but I do not 
see it in your prepared statement. 

Have these Dondero-Wiley bills, the present version for the develop- 
ment of the seaway on the International Rapids section, been consid- 
ered and discussed, or have any recommendations been made thereto 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes,sir. I said at the outset, the very first thing I said, 
Mr. Blatnik, was that the Defense Department had written a letter 
to the chairman of this committee under date of June 10, the first 
paragraph of which reads: 

Reference is made to your letter of April 3, 1953, requesting the views of the 
Department of Defense with respect to House Joint Resolution 104 relating to 
the creation of a St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation— 
and so on. 


Reference is also made to your letter with respect to House Joint Resolutions 
2, 3, 4— 
and it mentions the bills— 
and all of them have been reviewed with comments from all parts of defense 
and including the Joint Chiefs of Staff. After the review has been made it 
brought forth this conclusion which is a Defense Department conclusion includ- 
ing the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Those two sentences I read before, and I will repeat: 

The St. Lawrence seaway is a project highly important to national defense 
and accordingly this Department recommends early enactment of House Joint 
Resolution 104 as amended. 

Mr. Buiarnix. Has the permanent Joint American-Canadian 
a ag 

Mr. Nasu. The Joint United States-Canadian Defense Board. 

Mr. Br aTNik. Have they made any recommendations on it? 

Mr. Nasu. They have supported this project consistently over a 
long per iod of time. 

Mr. Biatnrx. You are not changing your viewpoint here at all? 

Mr. Nasu. No,sir. Definitely not. 

Mr. Buatnix. If Canada goes it alone, as I believe she will, whether 
we take action or not this time, and undertakes the completion of the 
navigation and power phase of this project, will that automatically 
commit the United States to additional responsibilities for its defense 
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by reason of being members of the Joint United States-Canadian 
Defense Board, to contribute to the defense of this project, even 
though it is an all-Canadian project on Canadian soil 

Mr. Nasu. I answered it this way: Anything on the continent of 
the United States that is important to the defense of the contin- 
ent is a matter of joint planning and a matter of joint effort between 
the United States and Canada. We work very closely together and we 
would necessarily want to play and take on a very important part 
in the defense of something as important to our continental defense 
as the St. Lawrence seaway will be—which is a long way of saying 
“Yes” in answer to your question. 

Mr. Buatnix. In other words, there would be no lessening of our 
responsibilities for the share we would have to contribute to the de- 
fense of that project, whether it was all-Canadian or joint American- 
Canadian, would it? 

Mr. Nasu. I would say as far as the strict defense aspects go we 
would be as much in there whether it was wholly owned by Canada 
or partly owned by us. 

Mr. Buarnix. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McGrecor. Does this Defense Board you refer to have author- 
ity under any law to enter into an agreement for defense between this 
country and any other country ¢ 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, I think we were talking off the record 
about selective information and we have a group of people who may 
be disseminating that. If there is anything of a character that should 
not be disseminated I believe it should not be brought up here. 

Mr. Buiatnik. I prefaced my question with off the record. 

Mr. Scupper. It was on the record, because we have quite an audi- 
ence here than can disperse that information. 

Mr. Nasu. I think it is information that is fairly well understood. 
I would not want to get into specifics. 

Mr. McGrecor. If we do not have it with Canada it is about the 
only country with which we do not have it. 

Mr. Nasu. We have it in Canada. I think it is generally under- 
stood. I do not want it to be in specifics as to where we have it, and 
in what numbers. I would not care to on or off the record. 

Mr. McGreeor. I would like the question answered as to the status 
of the Defense Board. 

Mr. Nasu. The status of the Board is that of an advisory board, 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. 

Mr. Nasu. And it makes its recommendations to its respective gov- 
ernments, and only those governments execute any agreements. The 
Board’s function is planning and advisory. 

Mr. McGrecor. And any agreement or suggestion they have made 
with Canada in respect to your answer to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota would be dependent on the Congress for treaties? 

Mr. Nasu, Yes. 

Mr, McGreeor. So you probably were in error in stating that we 
would have to defend the St. Lawrence seaway whether it was built 
by Canada or jointly by Canada and the United States. That would 
be up to the Congress and the treaty to decide. 
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Mr. Nasu. I think you made a very important qualification and I 
accept it fully: That any effort we have to make with respect to our 
defense is dependent on Congress giving us the wherewithal to do it. 

Mr. Donvero. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Oakman. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Chairman, I think it is historic that our Gov- 
ernment would defend anything on the American continent against 
invasion or attack. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary in his statement said that the impor- 
tance of the seaway in this regard can be fully appreciated when we 
realize that four-fifths of the smelting capacity in the United States 
is located north of the Ohio River, between the Allegheny Mountains 
and the Mississippi River. Now, the gentleman has referred to all 
of our eggs being 1n one basket. 

I am eminently familiar with the situation at the Soo locks. I have 
summered there for about the past 37 years. It would be my opinion 
that the vulnerable position would be if any part of 500 feet you 
could knock the whole thing out at the Soo. If that were knocked 
out it would affect the transportation of 100,000 tons of iron ore. 

I do not think there are enough ore cars in America to haul that 
iron ore into this area which you have indicated here if those locks 
are knocked out. 

If this seaway project were completed it would then seem to me 
you would have a second basket of eggs, and in the event that anything 
he appened to the Soo locks you could then bring the pig iron in from 
the Seven Islands westward to the great furnaces at Gary, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Youngstown, and Pittsburgh. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Nasu. It would seem soto me. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. Is that all, Mr. Oakman ¢ 

Mr. Oaxman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Small. 

Mr. Smatu. No questions. 

Mr. Donvero. Are there any further questions? Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer.’I have just this question, ap Nash: You said you 
came - the Defense Department in February 1951, did you? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. What Department of Government were you with 
prior to that time? 

Mr. Nasu. Immediately prior to that time the only Government 
assignment I was holding was one which was on a part-time basis 
representing the United ‘States on the United Nations Commission 
on Armaments, and a position which I held as far back as I can 
remember since April 1948. 

Mr. Scuerer. How did you happen to obtain that position? 

Mr. Nasu. It was a selection by the President on the recommenda- 
tion of Senator Austin. 

Mr. Scurrer. In what year was that? 

Mr. Nasu. 1948. 

Mr. Scuerer. Did the present Secretary of Defense rely at least 
partially on your recommendations with ‘reference to the final de- 
cision he made in taking a position on this present development of 
the St. Lawrence seaway¢ 
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Mr. Nasu. No. I would say that my recommendation would re- 
late—because my area is that of International Security Affairs and 
it relates to the relations with foreign governments, like Canada. This 
being a technical matter, the strongest reliance he placed was on the 
advice of military and Joint Chief of Staff and Army engineers. 

My recommendation, I think, was of no particular consequence in 
the Secretary’s ultimate determination. 

Mr. Scuerer. My question was not whether he primarily relied 
on your recommendation, but whether or not your recommendations 
had anything whatsoever to do with it. Did it help him decide in 
any way ? 

Mr. Nasu. I think at least from this point of view. If I were to 
say it would have raised serious problems with our relations with 
Canada he would have taken that into account. 

Mr, Scurrer. Did you make any recommendation to him? 

Mr. Nasu. No. My recommendation was this was something he 
should from my point of view concur in. 

Mr. Scuerer. And that recommendation went along also to that 
group from the Cabinet that eventually went along with making the 
recommendation ? 

Mr. Nasu. That is correct. 

Mr. Scherer. Could you say from what other sources in the admin- 
istration recommendations came to the present Secretary of Defense 
and the present Cabinet group? 

Mr. Nasu. I couldn’t say beyond the five corners of the Pentagon. 
I do not know what other sources in the administration advice was 
drawn from for the Cabinet subcommittee, but I can say within the 
Pentagon that the Secretary drew from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
from the three Departments—Army, Navy, and Air—from the Muni- 
tions Board, from the Research and Development Department, and 
from the various advisory boards of which the Joint Canada-United 
States Defense Board had a particular application. 

Mr. Scuerer. And all of those men have been in those positions 
for, let us say, as long as you have been, or longer, with the Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Nasu. No. On the military side I would say they have prob- 
ably been there a good deal longer than I. But on the side of the 
services, the service Secretaries, “they of course have come into the 
Department since January 20. 

Mr. Scuerer. Well, the service Secretaries rely on the information 
they receive from lower echelons, do they not ? 

Mr. Nasu. I would say from experience they are taking a very 
careful look at anything that is coming up for their decision. 

Mr. Scuerer. I came in here on January 3 for the first time, and I 
know how I must rely on my colleagues who have been here for many 
years for the infor mation that I have acquired in that time. I imagine 
the new men in the administration must rely on men who have been 
there for a number of years. 

Mr. Nasu. Well, they rely on the collective studies that have been 
made in the past necessarily, 

Mr. Scuerer. That is all. 

Mr. Donvero. Thank you very much, Mr. Nash, for your statement 


to this committee. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 1958. 
Hon. Georce A. DonpDERO, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR, CHAIRMAN: In connection with my recent testimony before the House 
Committee on Public Works concerning the St. Lawrence seaway, I stated that 
I would supply for the record certain information that I was unable to furnish 
at that time in reply to questions by members of the committee. That informa- 
tion, together with the questions calling for the information, is set forth below. 

Congressman McGregor asked, “Have you entered into any kind of agreement 
with the Government of Canada relative to the defense of this project and how 
the defense would be taken care of?’ 

In answer to that question, there is no agreement with the Government of 
Canada specifically on that subject. However, the St. Lawrence seaway does 
fall within an area for which joint defense plans have been developed by the 
United States with Canada under the Permanent Joint Board on Defense. Its 
installations are of a type for which special defense measures would logically 
be provided under the existing criteria for the development of joint plans. 

Congressman Stauffer inquired, “Do you have any idea as to what form that 
magnesium is that they have found in Labrador?” 

In my prepared statement I referred to the great mineral potential of the 
Labrador-Quebec area. By way of illustration, I stated that valuable deposits 
of titanium and magnesium have already been discovered in that area. In the 
preparation of that statement the word “magnesium” was inadvertently sub- 
stituted for ‘manganese.’ As Congressman Stauffer pointed out, the available 
supply of magnesium in this country is sufficiently great to meet our foreseeable 
needs. On the other hand, we are dependent upon foreign sources for high- 
quality maganese ore for defense purposes. The reference in my statement 
should have been to manganese which would have furnished a better illustration 
of the importance of the mineral deposits in that area. I regret that that error 
was made. 

Congressman Scudder asked, “Have you any information as to what quantities 
of iron will be available for shipment through the canals from Labrador [and] 
as to the time it may be available?” 

It is anticipated that the Labrador field will go into production some time 
during the year 1954, with shipments approximating 5 million tons in 1958. 
Production is expected to reach 10 million tons annually within a 3- to 4-year 
year period. Production thereafter will be geared to meet the demand, since 
production facilities can readily be expanded with a minimum of added capital. 
With the availability of the shipping facilities of the St. Lawrence seaway, it is 
anticipated that the annual production will be increased to approximately 20 
million tons in the near future and to 30 million tons by 1975. 

Although the St. Lawrence seaway will undoubtedly attract a major portion 
of the shipment of Labrador ore, there is no way of definitely ascertaining the 
tonnage of ore that will be shipped by that route. As I pointed out in my testi- 
mony, four-fifths of the smelting capacity in the United States is located 
north of the Ohio River between the Allegheny Mountains and the Mississippi, 
an area that will be directly served by the St. Lawrence seaway. More- 
over, the 1953 report of the President’s Materials Policy Commission estimates 
that one-half of the potential annual supply of iron ore from the Quebec- 
Labrador area would be utilized by the central United States steel-producing area. 
These considerations indicate that a high percentage of the Labrador iron ore 
will be transported by the St. Lawrence seaway. 

I believe that the information furnished in this letter will answer the ques- 
tions presented to me by members of the Public Works Committee and will 
emphasize the importance of the seaway to national defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank C. Nasx. 


Mr. Donvero. Major General Robinson. 
General, has your statement or copies of your statement been 
distributed to members of the committee ? 
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STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. BERNARD L. ROBINSON, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY 


General Rogrnson. Yes, sir. They are available here and I will 
ask to have them distributed. 

: Mr. Donpero. While they are doing that, General, you may begin 
your statement, or whatever preliminary statement you wish to make. 

General Rosrnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate very 
much the opportunity to appear before you this afternoon. I have a 
| prepared statement which I would like to read, together with 10 

enclosures, which I would like to have entered as a part of the record. 

I strongly urge United States participation in the modernization 
of the St. Lawrence navigation facilities, Lake Erie to Montreal, be- 
cause it will contribute materially to our national security and because 
the project is economically sound. 

The St. Lawrence ranks among the great rivers of the world. It 
is unique in that it is the connecting channel between the ocean and 
the greatest inland body of water in the world—the Great Lakes 
System—which itself constitutes a tremendous low-cost transporta- 
tion medium. A mighty inland empire, agriculturally, industrially, 
and commercially, surrounds the Great Lakes. 

From Duluth to Ogdensburg, 1,200 miles, controlling depths of 
25 feet on the Great Lakes system generally prevail in the connect- 
ing channels. Within each lake natural depths are much greater. 
Lake Erie, the shallowest of the group, affords depths averaging 75 
feet or more. 

In the 114 miles of the St. Lawrence from Ogdensburg downstream 
to Montreal a bottleneck exists—the 14-foot canal facilities built 50 
to 75 years ago. Those canal facilities, which constitute the only 
means of conveyance for waterborne shipments between the sea and 
the Great Lakes, are now totally inadequate for modern-day shipping. 
Existing and prospective commerce demands modernization of those 
facilities. Below Montreal a 35-foot project channel prevails to the 
sea. 

Consideration of the seaway project has been reduced to simple 
terms because of recent events. The power phase development is 
well on its way to joint accomplishment by the Hydroelectric Power 
Commission of Ontario and an entity to be designated in the United 
States. Proceedings before the Federal Power Commission indicate 
the likelihood that the Power Authority of the State of New York 

| will be the United States designee. 

Mr. McGrecor. If I may interrupt, I am wondering if the Chair 
will agree with that statement and that the Power Authority for 
New York will be the United States designee. 

Mr. Donvero. It will have to be the New York Power Authority 
or the Federal Government—1 of the 2. 

Mr. Dempsey. Why? Couldn’t independent power companies do 
this, that is, private companies? 

Mr. Donvero. They would be able and willing to buy the power 
at the bus bar, but the question of international complications with 
Canada might coniplicate it in such a way that I doubt whether 
private enterprise could do it. If they could do it, I am for them 
doing it. 
87888—53-—~6 
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Mr. Dempsey. So am I. 

General Rosrnson. Both of those non-Federal agencies have made 
clear their desire and capability to proceed with the power develop- 
ment upon issue of the Commission’s license to the New York State 
Authority. Requisite approval by the International Joint Commis- 
sion, created by the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, was issued on 
October 29, 1952. 

Construction of the seaway is thus assured, since Canada has made 
it abundantly clear that it is prepared to undertake the seaway mod- 
ernization, Lake Erie to Montreal, unilaterally. The Parliament en- 
acted the necessary authorizing legislation in December 1951. Can- 
ada is anxious to go it alone, but is willing for us to participate in the 
seaway project if we do su without delay. 

The project consists of a relatively small amount of dredging, 
seven new locks between Ogdensburg and Montreal, canal excavation, 
and certain auxiliary works. If we choose to let Canada go it alone 
it will build all of those seven locks entirely in Canadian territory. 
Thus Canada will have physical control of those facilities and uni- 
lateral determination of shipping tolls forevermore. 

Mr. Donpero. General, would you suspend for half a moment while 
I ask the committee if they would like to have the General or his 
assistant give us the physical location of what you are talking about 
on the map that is on the wall, so that the members will understand 
it? This map is a new map, and if Mr. Stellar will do that while 
you are giving your testimony, I think it would help. 

General Rogrnson. All right, sir. The relatively small amount 
of dredging is in the 68-mile section off to the left of the map known 
as the Thousand Islands section, from Lake Ontario to the Interna- 
tional Rapids section. 

Mr. McGrecor. If I may inquire, General, that goes over to the 
Lake Ontario-Lake Erie connection, doesn’t it? 

General Ropinson. It goes into Lake Ontario through the Thousand 
Islands section. 

Mr. McGrecor. It does not come down near the Lake Erie connec- 
tion with Lake Ontario? 

General Ropinson. There is no dredging in the lake, no, sir. The 
other work would be in Canada in connection with the Welland 
Canal. That dredging in the Welland Canal would be done by 
Canada. 

The section shown on the map there is in two parts. The Inter- 
national Rapids section, which is the part entailing the United States 
participation in the seaway phase as contemplated in the Dondero 
bill; it consists in the overall of 3 locks, and 2 lateral canals, a power- 
house straddling the international boundary, a spillway dam, and a 
second control dam, where Mr. Stellar is now pointing; and certain 
ancillary works on the United States side including dikes to retain 
the new water levels, highway relocation, and so on. 

A series of 4 locks are to be built by Canada under the joint plan, 
2 there at Beauharnois and 2 in the vicinity of Montreal (Mr. Stellar 
pointing). In addition certain channel improvements would be ac- 
complished by Canada, which constitute the remainder of the project, 
all of those in Canada being at Canadian expense. 
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The alternative Canadian scheme shown on the map calls for seven 
locks wholly within Canadian territory, together with dredging prac- 
tically entirely within Canada. 

Mr. McGrecor. General, if I might take a moment, with the Chair’s 
permission, I wonder if you could ex om ain the difference between this 


and what the Army engineers and the Blatnik-Dondero bill recom- 
mended 2 years ago which would cost approximately $1 billion. That 
was an overall coverage of dredging from one extreme to the other. 
Is that correct? 

General Rosrtnson. That billion dollars is not a Corps of Engineers 
estimate for dredging. 

Mr. McGreeor. $800 million, but that figure did not include some 
of the necessary items. 

General Rosrnson. The overall work is the same. The allocation of 
costs is different, and the entities to construct the various components 
are different, and I will cover that further in my testimony. 

Mr. McGrecor. Did it go from one end to the other, General? It 
evidently covered a greater area than this legislation covers. 

General Rosrnson. Oh, yes. It included the upper lakes connect- 
ing channels, the St. Lawrence development, Duluth to Montreal, and 
also included the construction of the power development at Federal 
expense under the 1941 agreement with Canada, which is now 
superseded. 

Mr. McGrecor. This 1941 agreement expired, did it not, General? 

General Rozinson. To all intents and purposes it expired due to 
action of Canada. 

Mr. MoGreeor. It is not in force? 

General Roptnson. No, sir. It is not. 

Mr. Donprro. You may proceed, General. 

General Roprnson. On the other hand, if we join in this construc- 
tion, as I strongly urge, 5 of the 7 new locks will be built by us entirely 
on American soil between Ogdensburg and Massena. 

Mr. Donpvero. Where is Ogdensburg and where is Massena? Show 
us that. 

General Rosrnson. Yes, sir. They are here [Mr. Stellar pointing 
to map]. 

The remaining four locks will be built and controlled by Canada 
in the reach from Massena to Montreal. Thus we will gain physical 
control of three of the locks and joint participation for bilateral deter- 
mination of important considerations, including shipping tolls, rules 
of measurement, priority of shipping in w artime, and traffic charges 
to be imposed after the amortization period. 

Accordingly, the question here involved is not whether the seaway 
shall be built, but it is simply whether we shall have a voice in the 
manner of its construction, operation, and subsequent administration. 

In the current session of the Congress eight bills concerning the 
St. Lawrence project have been introduced and referred to your com- 
mittee. In enclosure 1 hereto I list those bills and their sponsors. 
Since I have been given to understand that the committee at its meet- 
ing on June 4 ruled to confine these hearings substantially to the 
Dondero bill, House Joint Resolution 104, and the practically corre- 
sponding Zablocki bill, H. R. 3319, my testimony will be directed 
ssentially thereto. 
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All of these bills were introduced prior to the recently announced 
position of the administration on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence proj- 
ect. 
as enclosure 2 a résumé listing the actions I deem particularly impor- 
tant relative to this project since June 1952. 

Under the Dondero bill and the recently announced position of the 
administration, the United States would accomplish the navigation 
work in the International Rapids section and the Thousand Islands 
section of the St. Lawrence River. Canada would build the seaway 
works in the Canadian section of the St. Lawrence River, Montreal 
to Cornwall, together with the deepening of the Welland Canal. 
These works combined, in conjunction with the power development, 
would produce a 27-foot waterway, Lake Erie to Montreal. 

Construction of the United States seaway works under the Dondero 
bill would be accomplished by a newly created St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation, with authority to finance the United States 
share of the undertaking on a self-liquidating basis. 

The administration supports the concept ‘of the Dondero bill, sub- 
ject to the modifications suggested by the Bureau of the Budget con- 
tained in committee print ‘No. 1, the substantive changes of which 
were embodied in committee print No. 2, recently fav orably reported 
out by the Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee. 

Committee prints Nos. 1 and 2 differ from the Dondero bill in these 
particulars: 
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To assist in making the record clear, I attach to my statement 


(a) Instead of having the new Corporation be an independent 
instrumentality, the revision calls for the Corporation to be sub- 
ject to the direction and control of the President or head of such 
agency as he may designate; 

(b) Management of the Corporation is placed in a single 
administrator instead of being vested in a board of three direc- 
tors; and 

(c) Financing would be arranged by the Secretary of the 
Treasury r ather than having the Corporation issue guaranteed 
revenue bonds directly to the investing public. 


I support those legislative modifications. In recent testimony before 
the Senate committee the Budget Bureau’s representative indicated 
that the President would, at least initially, designate the Secretary of 
Defense to exercise control over the Corporation, and that the Corps 
of Engineers would undoubtedly be the agency to construct the 
United States seaway works. 

I regard the seaway to be analogous to the Panama Canal, which 
is under the control of the Secretary of the Army. Also, because of 
its experience and the availability of a working organization, I rec- 
ommend that in the case of the seaway the Corps of Engineers be 
designated to handle the design, construction, maintenance, and oper- 
ation of such physical works as may now be authorized. 

In the next portion of my statement, Mr. Chairman, I shall state 
briefly the reasons why I consider the seaway important to our security 
and defense, and why I deem the project economically sound. After 
that coverage I shall take up the chief criticisms against the project, 
although those considerations have now been reduced to a purely 
academic level, since Canada is ready to proceed at once with the 
27-foot seaway even without our participation. 
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The Department of Defense has consistently supported the St. Law- 
rence project as being important to the national defense, both from a 
long- and a short- term view point. The reasons may be briefed as 
follows: 

(1) A modernized waterway will facilitate the mass movement at 
low cost of recently discovered high-grade, open-pit iron ore in the 
Labrador-Quebec field to our centr al area steel-manufacturing arsenal. 
This will supplement our present source of Lake Superior district 
open-pit ore, the reserves of which are becoming seriously diminished. 
Open-pit ores possess the advantage of ready expansibility in an 
emergency, in addition to their lower cost, not inherent in under- 
ground mining operations or in taconite beneficiation. Without the 
seaway, delivery of the Labrador ore to our inland steel- producing 
centers would present serious transportation problems in wartime. 

(2) The deep-draft waterway will facilitate transportation of 
munitions to overseas bases. It offers a relatively protected route, 
reducing by 1,000 miles the open-sea distance to the British Isles. 

(3) Seaway construction will provide access to additional ship- 
building and ship-repair facilities on the Great Lakes, as well as the 
tremendous industrial and agricultural potential surrounding and 
tributary to the Great Lakes. 

(4) Related power project will provide an additional source of eco- 
nomic electric power in a region with an industrial potential vital to 
our mobilization. 

(5) Participation by the United States in the seaway construction 
will assure us an opportunity to participate in important decisions, 
such as setting requisite priorities for shipping in an emergency, tak- 
ing adequate precautions against sabotage, and establishing tolls, com- 
modity by commodity, in such manner as to assure equits able treatment 
for American interests. 

[I believe that these points, made by our defense authorities, are 
generally recognized as being entirely valid. I may comment, how- 
ever, on one criticism that has been leveled against the security value 
of the seaway on a number of occasions in recent years. It appears 
again in the following quotation from a statement by the Association 
of American Railroads in Febru: ary 1953: 

Furthermore, in measuring the value of the proposed waterway from the 
standpoint of national defense, the inherent vulnerability of a system of locks 
and dams must be taken into consideration. The 8 locks and 2 dams stretching 
over 100 miles in the St. Lawrence River, and locks in the Welland Canal 
stretching over 26 miles, would all have to be protected and maintained in opera- 
tion. The cost of such protection would be tremendous, and also ineffectual. 

As to the inherent vulnerability, it should be made clear that the 
structural facilities involved are no more vulnerable than other in- 
stallations, such as the aluminum plant at Massena, N. Y., or strategic 
bridges and railroad yards—and in all likelihood less v ulnerable than 
more widespread targets such as Detroit and Buffalo. The dangers 
from a determined air attack or from sabotage must, be course, be 
recognized and guarded against. The seaway locks w ill, however, be 
located in an area which is already one of high defense priority and 
they would, therefore, not require commitments for defense that do 
not. already exist in large measure. Moreover, they can readily be 
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given protection against sabotage just as we did at countless installa- 
tions in the United States, including the Soo locks, during World 
War IL. 

Accordingly, it is inaccurate in my judgment to contend that the 
cost of protecting the seaway locks would be tremendous and ineffec- 
tual. It is far more accurate to point out that the seaway will add 
greatly to our ability to maintain a vital wartime supply of iron ore, 
since the seaway locks are no more susceptible to enemy action than 
the Soo locks, through which the bulk of our present supply of iron 
ore from continental sources must pass, and they would be less sus- 
ceptible than shipments ofore over exposed sealanes to our east-coast 
ports. Provision of the seaway will divide the hazard of a serious 
interruption to the bulk of our wartime iron-ore supply, thus ending 
our present dependence on the Soo locks. 

With the availability of two protected inland routes for large- 
volume ore shipments, successful enemy action causing a temporary 
disruption of ore movements would not be vital unless the seaway 
locks and the Soo locks were damaged simultaneously. I think any 
reasonable person will agree that such simultaneous damage is far 
less probable than the possibility that the Soo locks alone might be 
put out of commission, with dire consequences, if the seaway were not 
constructed. 

In view of all these considerations, I am firmly convinced that the 
hazards to wartime national security are much greater without the 
seaway than with it. 


COST OF SEAWAY CONSTRUCTION 


Costs for seaway construction for a 27-foot project, Lake Erie to 
Montreal, with lock sills set at 30-foot depth, are summarized below: 


| 


| 
Canada | United States | Total 
oo : —— . -_ a 
| i 

Welland Canal ‘ $2, 000, 000 | meeake $2, 000, 000 
Thousand Islar ection _. | $1, 766, 000 1, 766, 000 
International Rapids sectior ‘ 3 | 86, 308, 000 86, 308, (00 
Canadien section . . 172, 950, 000 a | 172, 950, 000 


Votal._. da Stim andthe ds . 174, 950, 000 | 88, 074, 000 263, 024, 000 


The foregoing estimates are predicated upon December 1952 cost 
levels. No significant cost change has occurred since that date, 
according to the Engineering News-Record Construction Cost Index. 


RELIABILITY OF CORPS’ ESTIMATE 


As stated in enclosure 5, the estimated United States cost in the 
International Rapids section—which constitutes 98 percent of the 
total United States cost involved—is predicated upon an unusually 
high degree of planning, including detailed topographic surveys, 
extensive subsurface explorations, advanced engineering designs, and 
preparation of plans and specifications for all early period construc- 
tion features. A complete repricing estimate was made early in 
1951 on the basis of December 1950 cost levels. That estimate has 
been increased 10.84 percent to allow for the change indicated by the 
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Engineering News-Record Construction Cost Index from December 
1950 to December 1952. 

In enclosures 3 and 4 hereto, cost estimates are presented for all 
of the works involved under the various bills pending before the 
committee, together with notes (enclosure 5) which indicate the degree 
of planning upon which each estimate is predicated. 

There is one point I would like to comment upon. In view of the 
references made earlier today to the accuracy of the Corps of Engi- 
neers estimates generally, I would like to read an extract from a 
reply by the C hief of Engineers appearing on page 507 of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee’s 1952 hear ings, concerning the same 
genel ral allegation : 





With regard to the critical report cited by Mr. Prince, which purported to 
show that the cost of construction of the Corps of Engineers’ civil works 
projects has increased inordinately, it is appropriate to examine some of the 
facts entering into the data cited in connection with the 182 projects which 
were included in the program analyzed. 

The cost history of those projects ranged from 1906 to 1950 but the analysis 
showed that 1987 was the representative year for the estimates upon which 
authorization was based. The aggregate of the estimates at time of authoriza- 
tion was $2,638,600,000, and the estimates totaled $5,912,400,000 in July 1950, 
an increase of 124 percent. 

Project extensions authorized by Congress subsequent to the basic authoriza- 
tion of the projects, however, accounted for 21.8-percent incease over the author 
ization estimates, leaving an increase of 102.2 percent to be accounted for by all 
other reasons. 

During the period involved from 1937 to 1950 the Engineering News-Record 
Construction Cost Index rose from 234.71 to 512.67, an increase of 122 percent. 
The fact that the increase in civil works projects due to all reasons other than 
authorized project extensions was only 102 percent, is a clear indication that 
the cost of construction of those projects not only has not increased inordinately, 
but has increased less than might reasonably be expected on the basis of the 
experience of the construction industry as a whole. 


TRAFFIC CAPACITY 


I consider the Lake Erie to Montreal section to have a practical 
operating capacity for its assumed self-liquidating period of 50 years, 
of the order of 45 to 50 million tons a year in the Welland Canal, the 
controlling segment. Increased vessel loadings and traffic regulation 
in the future may even advance those limits. Canadian officials con- 
cur. According to an official Canadian report of 1950, the Welland 
Canal has a theoretical operating capacity of 116 million tons 
annually. 

ECONOMICS AND SELF-LIQUIDATION 


For the Lake Erie to Montreal seaway, with participation by the 
United States, annual economic charges including interest at 3 per- 
cent are estimated at $14,612,000. 

The Commerce Department has heretofore reported to the com- 
mittees of Congress estimates of potential seaway traflic ranging from 
57 to 84 million tons annually. A 1951 report by the Canadian De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce concluded that 44.5 million tons, 
based generally upon actual traffic patterns in 1947, is potentially 
available. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, which spon- 
sors the seaway development, considers 45.7 million tons to be a 
minimum, rock bottom, nonspeculative estimate. Both of the latter 
estimates include 20 million tons of iron-ore traffic, which is an en- 
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tirely new movement, These estimates represent traffic potentially 
available in the near future, and are not intended to represent traffic 
volume with economic growth over the next 50 years. 

For comparison, attention is invited to traffic actually handled in 


1951 at the following harbors and waterways. 
Millions 
of tons 


Duluth-Superior_- 

St. Marys Falls C: 

Detroit River 

Detroit 

Toledo i 

Welland Cs bead eee 

Ogdensburg to Montreal, 

Boston 

Nee i a eee eee men | 
Delaware River, below Trenton 

Baltimore , 

See MO eh Dice cietcictictenieseees 

Mississippi River, Minneapolis to the passes_- 4 
Gulf Intracostal Waterway, 12-foot depth..___-____-_- 
Sabine-Neches Waterway 

Houston ship channel 

New Orleans 

San Francisco Bay area 


You will note that the tonnage is quite large with respect to some of 
those waterways. 

A study of the traffic growth over these waterways and harbors dur- 
ing the last quarter century, coupled with our expanding population 
and production capacity and our iron-ore situation, convinces me that 
the 27-foot St. Lawrence seaway will attract during its economic life 
traffic of the order of 50 million tons and more. 

For a movement of 44.5 million tons, as contained in the Canadian 
Department of Trade and Commerce report, shipping savings are 
estimated by Canadian officials to be of the order of $50 million a year. 
With traffic of 50 million tons a year, savings could well be of the 
order of $60 million annually. Of course, substantial additional sav- 
ings will accrue to purely interlake traffic by deepening of the Great 
Lakes « onnecting channels from 25 to 27 feet, referred to elsewhere in 
this statement. Accordingly, I concur in the Canadian analysis that 
this seaway project is economically sound. 

Now, as to the prospects of self-liquidation: To meet the annual 
charges of $14,612,000 would require an average toll charge of 29 
cents per cargo-ton for an average 50-year movement of 50 million 
tons a year. Even if the movement averaged only 45 million tons, 
which is only 15 million tons more than the present movement of 10 
million on the 14-foot seaway plus 20 million of new iron ore, the 
average cargo toll would be increased only to 31 cents. Those toll 
rates appear readily subject to absorption by the traffic without. loss 
of the movement to other trade channels. I am therefore convinced 
that the project can readily be made self-liquidating. 


UNIT SHIPPING SAVINGS 


As indicated above, shipping savings for all commodities com- 
bined are estimated to average about $1.10 per ton. Savings for in- 
dividual items will vary widely depending, among other things, on 
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type of commodity, origin, and destination. Since iron ore consti- 
tutes the greatest single block of anticipated traflic, the following 
samples of estimated savings are presented. 


Estimated transportation costs for shipment of tron ore (per long ton)* 


1. Seven Islands to Cleveland: 
Seven Islands to Baltimore via ocean and thence by rail to Cleveland... $5. 23 


Seven Islands to Cleveland via 27-foot seaway.--------.-----.---- 2. 30 
Temieated  suvinies to Cievelane. ooo lls seicde ck iddctwnwe 2. 93 


2. Seven Islands to Pittsburgh: 
Seven Islands to Baltimore via ocean and thence by rail to Pittsburgh. 4.78 
Seven Islands to Ashtabula via 27-foot seaway and thence by rail 





Se a oe cecuennenminecetespanseh ee onmbereiagss eke e aannantee 4.15 
Indicated savings’to Pitteburghsow.u..u56.6-...........-.+~ . 68 
1 Exclusive of tolls on St. Lawrence seaway. © 


Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield? 

General Roprnson. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. Have you given those figures to any agency in the 
Canadian Government and have they agreed to them on the approxi- 
mate tolls? 

General Rostnson. No, sir. We have not. May I add that the fig- 
ures I have given show the shipping savings exclusive of any toll 
charges. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then they are your figures only and Canada has 
not consented to them; is that correct ? 

General Rosrnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Have these figures even been submitted to Canada ¢ 

General Roprnson. No, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. But Canada is going to be a partner in this venture? 

General Rortnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MoGrecor. That is all. 

General Rosrnson. I shall now address myself to a number of con- 
troversial aspects of the seaway, notwithstanding that the contentions 
of the opponents on these points have lost their force since Canada has 
stated it is prepared to build the seaway up to Lake Erie alone, con- 
ditioned only to the power project being moved into the construction 
stage. 

ADEQUACY OF 27-FOOT CHANNEL 


There has been considerable misunderstanding on this point. Part 
of it stems from statements—incomplete statements—by opponents 
of the project. For example, it has been variously said by these inter- 
ests that the 27-foot project is in effect already obsolete, since it will 
accommodate only 4 percent of our seagoing fleet. That statement 
ignores and is silent on a number of considerations and is thus mis- 
leading and quite inaccurate. 

Fi irst, I wish to emphasize here that the St. Lawrence traffic is such 
that it will be handled predominantly in Great Lakes type vessels. 
For instance, 45 percent of the prospective traffic, as estimated in a 

1951 report by the Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce, will 
consist of iron ore originating at Seven Islands, Quebec. This move- 
ment will be handled in Great Lakes type ore carriers which will ex- 
tend their geographic scope of operations 600 miles eastward from 
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Ogdensburg to Seven Islands. Other commodities which can be ex- 
pected to move in lake-type vessels include coal, coke, and woodpulp. 
A 27-foot channel will adequately accommodate the present Great 
Lakes fleet of 413 vessels. 

Further, as testified to recently before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee, the 27-foot channel will permit the use of 75 percent of 
our American oceangoing fleet at profitable loading. I may add that 
confirmation of this was obtained in a study I have just had made of 
shipping experience at certain coastal harbors. This study showed, 
for example, that for all Ameren flag gene ral cargo vessels at the 
port of New York during 1952 arriving from 7 departing for foreign 
ports, of the 2,700 ve .ssel movements involved, 1, 919, or more than 70 
percent, were made at drafts of 25 feet or less. “That, Mr. Chairman, 
I believe is proof of actual shipping practice in our general cargo 
foreign trade at our largest and deepest commercial port. 

I may also state, to clarify the record, that as indicated by the Com- 
merce Department table printed on pages 501-506 of the Senate com- 
mittee hearings of 1952, a 27-foot channel would accommodate 4.6 
percent of our seagoing merchant fleet based on dead-weight tons, but 
9.5 percent based on number of ships. For the world seagoing fleet the 
corresponding percentages are 19.2 and 41.0. Further, on the basis 
of 75 percent loading in terms of draft, which generally represents 
profitable pay cargo, 68.8 percent of our seagoing fleet could utilize 
the channel in terms of dead-weight tons and 75.3 percent in terms of 
the number of our ships. For the vessels of all flags the correspond- 
ing percentages are 75.1 and 85.6. 

It is entirely true that the 27-foot channel will not accommodate 
our supertankers, which have drafts of 32 feet or more. Neither will 
it accommodate our large passenger liners, such as the United States, 
America, Uruquay, and Brazil, which have registered drafts ranging 
to 34 feet, although the movements of these liners were included in 
the statistics I have just cited for the port of New York, since these 
vessels carry general cargo in addition to passengers. However, these 
passenger jiners and supertankers are not expected to transit the 
seaway. With regard to the latter, the study by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce indicates that of the estimated potential 
traflic of 44.5 million tons, only 2.2 percent is expected to consist of 
petroleum and petroleum products. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the following 
question: What cargoes do you anticipate carrying in your 45 million 
tons ¢ 

General Ropinson. I have here an estimate by the Canadian De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce which gives the breakdown. It 
includes on downbound movements, wheat, other grain, flour and mill 
products, iron and steel, soft coal, coke, petroleum and petroleum 
products, autos and auto parts, fertilizer, and miscellaneous. 

On the upbound, iron ore, paper, woodpulp, pulpwood, lumber, 
hard coal and soft coal, petroleum and petroleum products, and mis- 
cellaneous. 

Does that answer your question 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. That gives me the information I want. 

Mr. Donprro. You are nearly through, General, and I suggest you 
continue your statement and then submit to questions. 
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General Rorrnson. This movement can be reasonably accommo- 
dated by smaller type tankers, including those now operating on the 
Great Lakes system. 

I may mention here that Montreal is a refining center, with a 35- 
foot project access channel to the sea, making petroleum products 
available for westbound movement. Also, the recent discovery of oil 
in Alberta has led to its pipeline transmission to the Duluth area, 
where it is shipped generally to Sarnia—opposite Detroit—for re- 
finery purposes. Thus, from Sarnia and other western Great Lakes 
ports petroleum is available for shipment eastward by Great Lakes 
type vessels. 

In toto, it is estimated that upward of three-fourths of the antici- 
pated seaway traflic will be handled by Great Lakes type vessels, 
which can be satisfactorily accommodated on a 27-foot channel. 

The pending legislation is considered adequate, since a 27-foot 
channel depth is ss itisfactor y for the immediately prospec tive seaway 
traflic, and with sills of the proposed locks placed at 30 feet a greater 
channel depth can be provided in the future if required by expanding 
needs. 


OMITTED COSTS 


Opponents claim that a number of costs are omitted and they imply 
that the Congress is being misled and is unaware that huge addi- 
tional Federal expenditures must follow if the foot is gotten in the 
door. Particular criticism is leveled against the so-called omission of 
harbor costs. It is contended, for example, that harbors on the Great 
Lakes would have to be deepened uniformly throughout the geo- 
graphic limit of each harbor to afford equal opportunity to every 
dockside owner. It is further contended that the cost of deepening 
the Great Lakes connecting channels must be added. By integrating 
all of these costs and by placing them on the basis of a depth of 35 
feet, which it is claimed is what the proponents are really after, there 
results an aggregate cost of “well over $2 billion” (A AR statement. 
p. 20, delivered before the Senate committee on April 16, 1953). 

As to the power phase, the cost thereof will be borne jointly, as now 
indicated, by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario and 
the New York State Power Authority. No burden will be placed 
upon Federal taxpayers throughout the 48 States. Cost of that de- 
velopment is estimated to exc eed one-half billion dollars, which will 
be wholly liquidated from power revenues. 

Mr. Donpero. You refer to power when you refer to the half billion 
dollars? 

General Roptnson. Yes, sir. Non-Federal cost. 

Mr. Dempsey. Is the Ontario Co. a private company ? 

General Rostnson. I understand it is a provincial company, sir—a 
commission corresponding to the New York State Power Authority. 

With respect to harbor costs, it should be emphasized that if 
Canada builds the seaway alone the United States will be faced with 
the demands of our shipping industry for such harbor improvements 
as they consider necessary. Each harbor will have to be considered 
on its own individual merits and be covered by the usual investigative 
reports required by law. To contend that all of our Great Lakes 
harbors will have to be deepened to the depth of the seaway, as here- 
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tofore maintained by certain opponents, is entirely unrealistic and 
untenable. Even under existing conditions, only a fraction of the 
Great Lakes harbors has been deepened to the order of 25 feet to serve 
the heaviest laden vessels; namely, those engaged in the ore trade. 
Further, these principal harbors generally have been deepened to 25 
feet only in their outer portions, with the lesser depths prevailing in 
the interior areas. I estimate the cost of deepening the entrance chan- 
nels and turning basins of 16 harbors on the Lakes, to serve a 27-foot 
project, to aggregate $30,793,000. 

Mr. McGrereor. Will the general yield for a question ? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. I wonder if you will insert at this point the harbors 
you took in order to get those figures and the cost of each ? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. I will be glad to. I have them enu- 
merated here. 

Mr. McoGrecor. I would like to see them in the record. 

Mr. Donvero. If there is no objection to placing them in the record 
they will be inserted. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Estimated cost to provide entrance channels and turning basins to outer docks 
at important United States harbors on Great Lakes in connection with the 
proposed 27-foot St. Lawrence seaway project, December 1952 cost levels * 


Harbor: Estimated cost * 
Duluth, Minn 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Chicago, Tll_---- 
Calumet Harbor, Ill. and Ind 
Indiana Harbor, Ind 
Muskegon, Mich. -~ 
Detroit, Mich 
Toledo, Ohio 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Lorain, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Ashtabula, Ohfo 
Conneaut, Ohio 
Erie, . 
Buffalo, N. Y 4 1, 862, 000 
Oswego, N. Y 


30, 793, 000 
1 Based upon December 1950 estimates, adjusted by application of Engineering News- 
Record construction-cost-index increase of 10.84 percent. 
? Based upon available hydrographic data and office studies. 


Mr. Donvero. I suggest, General, you proceed and finish your 
statement. 

General Ropinson. Yes, sir. I have the reference here. 

Those estimates are indicative of the outer harbor costs necessary 
at those locations, not merely to serve seaway traffic, but to meet the 
increasing demands of lake traffic. I do not represent them as being 
final or all-inclusive, since no detailed survey studies have yet been 
made. 

I presently estimate the cost of deepening the Great Lakes connect- 
ing channels to 27 feet at $99,584,000, as shown in the accompanying 
tabulations. Although I believe current and immediately prospective 
traffic will justify early initiation of this improvement, the adminis- 
tration prefers this segment of the work to be considered separately 
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upon its merits. Great Lakes shipping interests are pressing for this 
improvement on the basis of interlake traffic alone, and particularly 
for the greater accommodation of additions to the Great Lakes fleet 
since World War II. 

On March 23 the Senate Public Works Committee adopted a reso- 
lution calling upon the Corps of Engineers to report upon the advisa- 
bility of proceeding with this improvement at this time. Accord- 
ingly, this matter will be brought separately before the Congress in 
due course by formal report. It should be noted here that harbor 
improvements will also have to follow for interlake shipping alone. 

Accordingly, harbor costs will become necessary, both because of the 
seaway, which will surely be built by Canada either alone or jointly 
with us, and because of expanding interlake operations with deeper 
draft vessels irrespective of the seaway development. As appropriate 
congressional directives are issued for survey investigations to study 
such harbor problems, those reports will be undertaken and your com- 
mittee and the Congress will have ample opportunity to pass upon the 
merits of each individual case. 


IMPACT UPON THE RAILROADS AND SEACOAST PORTS 


I believe that the opponents of the St. Lawrence project have no 
sound basis for their contentions regarding the severity of the impact 
of that project upon railroads and seacoast ports. It seems clear that 
a very large percentage of the traffic movement over the seaway during 
the early years of its operation will comprise newly discovered Labra- 
dor iron ore, together with the existing traflic over the 14-foot St. 
Lawrence canals, neither of which is now availbale to either railroads 
or seacoast ports. 

Moreover, it is my considered opinion that throughout the economic 
life of the seaway a substantial part of its traflic will be made up of 
commodity movements not now available to the railroads or the 
seacoast ports. Over the next 50 years the seaway traffic is estimated 
to reach some 50 million tons or more annually; of that amount 10 
million tons is already moving between Montreal and Ogdensburg. 
With iron ore averaging at least 20 million tons, and with the inev- 
itable generation of new traffic not now existing, it is evident that only 
a fraction of the 50 million tons could constitute a diversion from the 
existing business of the railroads and seacoast ports. During the next 
50 years certainly the United States and Canada will not have static 
economies. Our populations and overall productive capacities will 
unquestionably increase, and the railroads and seacoast ports, as well 
as the St. Lawrence seaway, will all naturally share in this expanding 
economy. 

There has never been, to my knowledge, a factual showing of the 
adverse effect in terms of loss of tonnage and net loss of revenue, and 
the resulting impact upon railroads and ports. Since Canada has 
stated that it is prepared to build the seaway alone, the argument is 
academic at best. 


TOLLS POLICY 


The Dondero bill provides for imposition of tolls to liquidate the 
United States cost of eens in the St. Lawrence River seaway. 


The costs to be covered include the full costs; namely, charges for 
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interest, amortization, maintenance, operation, and repairs. Under 
the Canadian authorizing legislation of 1951, the Canadian Govern- 
ment likewise contemplates corresponding liquidation of its seaway 
costs. 

[ do not oppose this policy in view of the special international char- 
acter of this section of waterway. In a sense, the project is analogous 
to the Panama Canal. I may point out, however, that the proposed 
toll policy for the St. Lawrence project exceeds that in force for the 
Panama Canal by inclusion of the item for amortization. 

In response to a question during the recent Senate committee hear- 
ings, a representative of the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry said his organization believes that every waterway should 
pay for itself through a user charge. Our traditional American policy, 
expressed by acts of 1884 and 1909, has been one of freedom of tolls 
on our inland waterways. Waterborne commerce between the several 
States produces widespread benefits, and it has been our practice to 
cover the costs of these navigational facilities by general taxation. 

In no case should my statement relative to tolls on the St. Lawrence 
be construed as implying any approval on my part of the extension 
of the tolls concept into the Great Lake system or to our inland 
waterways generally. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the St. Lawrence seaway with a 27- 
foot channel depth will contribute greatly to our national security, 
as well as to our peacetime economy. It is economically justified by 
a wide margin on the basis of sound estimates of cost. It will be a 
self-liquidating project, paying its own way without placing a burden 
on our taxpayers. Moreover, it is a project that will be built by 
Canada alone if we fail to take advantage of this last opportunity 
to participate in its construction. Such unilateral action would not 
be in the best interests of this Nation from either defense or com- 
mercial considerations. I therefore urge in the strongest possible 
terms that the Congress authorize United States participation with 
Canada in this improvement, so vital to the welfare of our Nation. 

(The enclosures submitted by General Robinson are as follows:) 


[Office, Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, June 1953) 


ENcLosureE 1. Britis PENDING BerorE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC Works, House 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


House Joint Resolution 104 (Dondero bill, introduced January 9, 1953): Pro- 
vides for construction in United States territory of 27-foct deep-water naviga- 
tion works in the international section of the St. Lawrence River between Lake 
Ontario and the head of Lake St. Francis, on a self-liquidating basis. 

H. R. 3319 (Zablocki bill, introduced February 19, 1953): Provides for im- 
provement as noted above for House Joint Resolution 104. 

House Joint Resolution 195 (Roosevelt bill, introduced February 18, 1953) : 
Provides for 27-foot deep waterway from Duluth to Montreal, in cooperation 
with Canada, with navigation works in United States territory in the Inter- 
national Rapids section; together with power works, to be provided in coopera- 
tion with a Canadian entity, in the International Rapids section. The United 
States’ share of the power facilities to be transferred to the State of New York 
upon negotiation of an arrangement providing certain conditions for disposition 
of the power and for repayment of the Federal Government of costs for such 
faciltiies. Also provides that the new deep-water navigation facilities in the 
St. Lawrence River are to be provided on a self-liquidating basis, 
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House Joint Resolution 2 (Kilburn bill, introduced January 3, 1953): Provides 
for a 27-foot deep waterway from Duluth to Montreal, with navigation works 
in United States territory in the International Rapids section; together with 
power works in the International Rapids section; all generally in accordance 
with the 1941 Executive Agreement between the Governments of the United 
States and Canada. The United States’ share of the nower facilities to be 
transferred to the State of New York upon negotiation of an arrangement 
providing for repayment of the Federal Government of costs for such facilities. 
Also provides for self-liquidation of the new deep-water navigation facilities in 
the St. Lawrence River by imposition of tolls. 

Section 4 of House Joint Resolution 2 also provides for construction of seaway 
facilities alone by the United States, in participation with Canada, in the event 
the Federal Power Commission authorizes the State of New York to construct 
the St. Lawrence power project in cooperation with the Ontario Hydroelectric 
Power Commission. 

House Joint Resolution 3 (Dingell bill, introduced January 3, 1953) : Provides 
for improvements as noted above for House Joint Resolution 2, exclusive of 
section 4 of that bill. 

House Joint Resolution 98 (Machrowicz bill, introduced January 7, 1953): 
Provides for improvements as noted above for House Joint Resolution 3. 

House Joint Resolution 4 (Dingell bill, introduced January 3, 1953) : Provides 
for consent of Congress to certain States entering into a compact among them- 
selves and with Canada for the primary purpose of providing a 27-foot deep water- 
way from the head of Great Lakes to Montreal Harbor, and also for the purpose 
of providing powerplants and, where found to be feasible and necessary, flood 
control and irrigation projects in any area along the seaway, on a self-liquidating 
basis. 

H. R. 3799 (Thompson bill, introduced March 9, 1953): Provides for a joint 
study and investigation of the proposed St. Lawrence Seaway project to be con- 
ducted by the Chief of Engineers and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


ENCLOSURE 2. ACTION SINCE JUNE 1952 CONCERNING THE St. LAWRENCE PROJECT 
CONSIDERED PARTICULARLY SIGNIFICANT 


June 80, 1952: Concurrent and complementary applications were filed by the 
Governments of the United States and Canada with the International Joint 
Commission for an Order of Approval for construction of the power-phase develop- 
ment in the International Rapids section jointly by entities to be designated in 
each country. Copy of the United States application, with transmittal letter 
from the President to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, was pub- 
lished as House Document 528/82/2. The application was predicated upon the 
condition that Canada would agree to construct concurrently the 27-foot seaway 
works, Lake Erie to Montreal. 

September 19, 1952: Application of the Power Authority of the State of New 
York reactivated before the Federal Power Commission for a license to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate the portion of the power-phase works in the 
International Rapids section located within the United States. 

October 29, 1952: Order of Approval issued by the International Joint Com- 
mission. 

November 4, 1952: Canada announced that it considered the 1941 Executive 
Agreement to have been superseded by the International Joint Commission 
Order of Approval, and that therefore it would not seek Parliamentary approval 
of the 1941 agreement. 

May 8, 1953: The President’s Cabinet unanimously approved the recommenda- 
tion of a special Cabinet Committee appointed by the President to study the St. 
Lawrence project. The Cabinet agreed that participation by the United States 
in the navigation works is desirable, provided such participation is limited to the 
Lake Erie-Montreal section of the seaway, substantially as provided in S. 589 
as proposed to be modified by the Treasury and the Bureau of the Budget (com- 
mittee print No. 1). The President released this administration finding to the 
press on that date. 

May 12, 1953: Recommendation filed by the presiding examiner of the Federal 
Power Commission that a license be issued to the New York State Power Au- 
thority. Plans conform to those approved by the International Joint Commission 
in October 1952. 
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June 3, 1953: The Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee, by a vote of 6-0, 
favorably reported out the Wiley bill, S. 589, with amendments (committee print 
No. 2). This legislation provides for United States participation essentially as 
embodied in two bills before this committee; namely, the Dondero bill, House 
Joint Resolution 104, and the Zablocki bill, H, R, 3319. 


ENcLosure 3. EstiIMATE OF CONSTRUCTION Cost TO THE UNITED STATES FoR St, 
LAWRENCE PrRoJEcT, 27-Foot CHANNEL, DecEMBER 1952 Cost LEevets 


UNDER H. J. RES. 104 OR UNDER H, R. 3319 (LAKE ERIE TO MONTREAL) 


Estimated cost to 
Section United States 


Welland Canal oe are 

Thousand Islands section $1, 766, 000 
International Rapids section 

Canadian section. 


Total 


UNDER SEC. 4 OF H. J. BES. 2 (DULUTH TO MONTREAL) 


Great Lakes connecting channels 

Welland Canal : anaes eee ; 

Thousand Islands section 1, 766, 000 
International Rapids section 86, 308, 000 
Canadian section—- 


ee iinctnn ih ahmed Jecsistalcneteelilalch Salle tg listed Macklin 187, 658, 000 


UNDER H, J. RES. 195 (DULUTH TO MONTREAL, TOGETHER WITH POWER 
WORKS IN THE INTERNATIONAL RAPIDS SECTION) 


Great Lakes connecting channels_............-.---..-.----..--. 99, 584, 000 
te Ohi sss... seddeantio ans deniaanhleethabn _— 

Thousand Islands section 

International Rapids section 

Canadian section 


Subtotal 471, 574, 000 
Indicated allocation for power development 223, 076, 000 
Indicated net allocation, new navigation works 248, 498, 000 


UNDER HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 2, EXCLUSIVE OF SECTION 4; UNDER 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 3 ; OR UNDER HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 08 
(DULUTH TO MONTREAL, WITH POWER WORKS IN INTERNATIONAL 
RAPIDS SECTION) 


Great Lakes connecting channels._...........---.....-.__-..... 
Welland Canal 


International Rapids section 
COREE (ROCIO: ich erclentioiteeesbbsitcnmecenatinehdtbandiienaeend: 


Subtotal 
Indicated allocation for power development under cost allocation 
formula referred to in these bills 213, 734, 000 
Indicated net allocation, new navigation works__...-....-__ ~--. 415, 997, 000 


1 Based on division of cost between Canada and the United States understood to be 
intended by H. J. Res. 195. 

(For notes concerning these estimates see enclosure 5. 

? Based on division of cost in accordance with 1941 Executive Agreement between 
Canada and the United States. Canada has indicated that it considers this agreement no 
longer effective. 
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ENCLOSURE 4, ESTIMATE OF CONSTRUCTION Cost TO THE UNITED STATES AND 
on 


CANADA COMBINED FoR St. LAWRENCE PROJECT, 27-Foor CHANNEL, DECEMBER 
1952 Cost LEVELS 


UNDER H. J. RES. 104 OR UNDER H. R. 3319 (LAKE ERIE TO MONTREAL 


Section Canada United States Total 
Welland Canal $2, 000, 000 $2, 000, 000 
Thousand Islands section $1, 766, 000 1, 766, 000 
International Rapids section 86, 308, 000 86, 308, 000 
Canadian section 172, 950, 000 172, 950, 000 
Total 174, 950, 000 88, 074, 000 263, 024, 000 


UNDER SEC. 4 OF H. J. RES. 2 (DULUTH TO MONTREAL) 





Great Lakes connecting channels $99, 584, 000 $99, 584, 000 
VW d Canal $2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
Thousand Islands section 1. 7A. 000 1, 746, 000 
International Rapids section 86, 308, 000 86, 308, OK 
Canadian section 172. 950, 006 172, 950, 000 

Total 174, 950, 000 187, 658. 000 362, 608, 000 


UNDER H. J. RES. 195 (DULUTH TO MONTREAL, TOGETHER WITH POWER WORKS 
IN THE INTERNATIONAL RAPIDS SECTION) 





Great Lakes connecting channels $99, 584, 000 | $99, 584, 000 
Welland Canal $2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
Thousand Islands section 1, 766, 000 1, 766, 000 
International Rapids section 1 282, 419, 000 1 370, 224, 000 643, 000 
Canadian section 172, 950, 000 ‘ 172, 950, 000 
Subtotal 57, 369, 00( 471, 574, 000 928, 943, 000 
Indicated allocation for power development under this 
bill 223, 076, 000 223, 076, 000 446, 152, 000 
Indicated net allocation, new navigation works 234, 203, 000 248, 498, 00F 482, 791, 000 


UNDER H. J. RES. 2, EXCLUSIVE OF SEC. 4; UNDER H.J. RES. 3; OR UNDER H. J. RES. 98 
DULUTH TO MONTREAL, WITH POWER WORKS IN INTERNATIONAL RAPIDS 
SECTION) 


Great Lakes connecting channels $99, 584, 000 $99, 584, 000 
Welland Canal $2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
Thousand Islands section 1, 766, 000 1, 766, 000 
International Rapids section 2 124, 262, 000 528, 381. 000 652, 643, 000 
Canadian section 172, 950, 000 172, 940. 000 
Subtotal 299, 212, 000 629, 731, 000 928, 943, 000 
Indicated allocation for power development under these 
bills 213, 734, 000 213, 734, 000 427, 468, 000 
Indicated net allocation, new navigation works 85, 478, 000 415, 997, 000 501, 475, 000 


Division of cost understood to be intended by H. J. Res. 194 


Division of cost in accordance with 1941 executive agreement between Canada and the United States 
Canada has indicated it considers that agreement no longer effective 


(For notes concerning these estimates see enclosure 5.) 


ENCLOSURE 5. NOTES 

1. Canadian elements: Costs shown for providing a 27-foot project through 
the Welland Canal and the Canadian section, St. Lawrence River, are as furnish- 
ed by the Department of Transport, Canada. 

2. Other estimates: In February 1952 the Chief of Engineers filed estimates 
for all other components of the overall seaway project, Duluth to Montreal, 
based upon December 1950 cost levels. Those estimates included a detailed 
unit-price estimate for the entire development in the International Rapids sec- 
tion. Because of the time element involved, a detailed unit repricing estimate 
is not presented at this time. Estimates presented herein are adjusted to De- 
cember 1952 levels, by application of the 10.84 percent increase in the Engineer- 


era Ko ” 
387338—53— i 
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ing News-Record Construction Cost Index between December 1950 and Decem- 
ber 1952. Application of that index indicates generally, over a short-term per- 
iod, the order of magnitude of change in cost of such work as is herein involved. 
See following notes for further commentary regarding the estimates for indi- 
vidual project components 

3. International Rapids section, seaway-only or dual-purpose construction: 
Estimates are predicated upon an unsually high degree of preproject authoriza- 
tion planning, accomplished in 1940-42. That planning included detailed topo- 
graphic surveys, extensive subsurface explorations, advanced engineering de- 
signs, and preparation of plans and specifications for all early-period construc- 
tion features 

Derivation of the presently shown estimates by application of the 10.84 per- 
cent factor increase to the previously reported estimates on the December 1950 
hase, is considered to reflect fairly the general order of magnitude of the over- 
all cost as of Decen * 1952. However, the presently shown estimates are not 
precise in detail, primarily because the ENRCC Index is not particularly applic- 
able to equipment items such as lock gates, spillway gates, operating machinery, 
or electrical generating powerhouse equipment. The costs of such items actually 
have advanced at a generally greater rate during the last 2 years than the 
ENRCC c 

l ywer-development construction, the estimates presented cov- 
heref v ] n €¢ ada are predicated essentially upon 
Construction costs in Canada 
than those in the United States. 
e based upon a degree of planning far exceeding that ac- 
comp “d in nnection with the customary survey report. 

1. Th nd Islands section: Meager hydrographic information is available 
concerning the exact extent of the rock shoals, lowering of which in involved 
here vy soundings, probings, or borings have been taken. The cost esti- 

refore of a preliminary nature. Relative scope of work involved 


] 


tes and materials prices. 


sinal 

necting channels: These 27-foot project estimates are 

of planning and hydrographic information that conpares fav- 

which would ordinarily be accomplished for the preparation 

ept for those areas where no previous dredging has been 

; which are over and beyond the areas heretofore deepened 

) new soundings or borings have been taken. Subject to this limitation, the es- 
imate presented represents the order of magnitude of the cost of the work. 

Connecting channels estimates herewith are exclusive of costs involved to com- 

plete nav acilities now authorized for interlake traffic alone, including 

St. Clair River compensating works; widening Southeast Bend, St. Clair River: 

improvement of the westerly half of Amherstburg Channel, Detroit River: and 

replacement of the Poe Lock at the Soo. 


EcoNoMIcs OF NAVIGATION PHASE OF St. LAWRENCE Progecr, 27- 
Foor CHANNEL, DECEMBER 1952 Cost LEVELS 


nt except for work in upper lake channels, for which an interest rate of 
91% 1 


ent was used 


4 OR UNDER H. R. 3319 (LAKE ERIE TO MONTREAL) 


First cost of navigation work $174, 950, 000 $88, 074, 000 $263, 024, 
Interest during construc 5, 746, 000 7, 927, 000 23, 673 
In navigation L¥O, 606, 000 06, 001, 000 286, 697, 
| charge for it t and amort n 7, 418, OOK 3, 734, 000 11, 152, 
ed annual maintenance and operation | 2, 000, 000 1, 460, 000 3, 460, 
Estimated annual carrying charge f I iVigation works 9, 418, 000 5, 194, 000 14, 612 
Preliminary estimate of transportation savin ee below 
Possible toll revenue (see table 
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ENCLOSURE 6. ECONOMICS OF NAVIGATION PHASE OF ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT, 27- 
Foot CHANNEL, DECEMBER 1952 Cost LEVELS—Continued 


UNDER SEC. 4 OF H. J. RES. 2 (DULUTH TO MONTREAL 





Item Ca 
t i n > 74 ) “ S1& & >. 
u nstruc n 746, OM 6, OOO 42 ) 
Ir s nt in navigatior \ 2 1 7 0) 
Annual charge for inter ind amortizat 7, 418, 000 7 , 19 » 
I i 1} nance and Cl 2 0 1, 708, O06 8, 000 
| ated ] I } irg or new 7, 415, U ) WU 5 4 
I of transportation sav 60, Of ) 
toll nue " 
' { ) 
t n t ) ’ 
UNDER H. J. RES. 195 \ULUTH TO MONTREAI 
$4 ‘ \ e998 
k { “ ‘ S ) ‘ 
ring ¢ ruct s ( 0. 871. OM 
‘ t I i ' ’ 4 49 
‘ | } , r new 40. OOK 85. OOK { 59 
I i transporta 1 Savir 60, 000, 000 
‘ i TT 
{ 
‘ ‘ st rat 49 

' UNDER H. J. I 5. 19 3T. LAWRENCE RIVER POR ) ONLY 
I ainis ork $ 1, OOK $ 100, 00 $x M 
I sllocati I er 6, 000 6, 000 { 

t rema itio work 232, 293, OOF 148 i 0 Ig ) 
I i onstru ) OO ‘ x 1 308 
I ( hh g 1 only 253. 9 f Wx { 
4 € tere and a tizatior Q R4 ‘ ‘ y) uy 
k sted annual carry charge for ne : ition work 12, 1 10 8 258. OOK ) 413. 000 
I es ite of transporta avi ‘ 0), OOM 
yl revenu ) ”) 

| i re 10-0 9 
I ue- at ) 

[ DER H. J. RI 2, EXCLUSIVE OF SEC, 4; UNDER H. J. RI OR UNDER H., J. RES. 98 

j DULUTH TO MONTREAI 

| 

i l rel g work $299, 212, 00 ( 1,000 | $928, 943, 0 

lloeatior pow 13, 734, 2 ‘4 408 

St of remaining I vigat I work 5 S, Ul 11 44, 00 : AM 

j I esta ‘ ictio y i t 3 

i tior 13, 171, 0 1 { ‘ 4, OO 

terest | amortization 3, 624, OO 17, 195, O04 20, 819, 000 

j Est ted annual maintenance and operation 2, d0t f 2, 192, 006 4, 498, OOM 

| ] vied annual carrying charge for new navigation work », ¥30, OO 19, 387, OU $1 ' 

' I ry timate of t portation saving 60, 000, 000 
P le toll r enue $t 0, OO 
Benefit-cost ratio 2. 37 
i revenue-cost ratio 1. 44 


! For Lake Erie to Montreal portion only, annual carrying charges would total $14,612,000, the same a 
under H. J. Res. 104 or H. R.3 
1} 


venue-cost ratio woul 





i. Thus, with $60 million savings for this portion of the project, the toll 
r be 2.5 
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ENCLOSURE 6. ECONOMICS OF NAVIGATION PHASE OF ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT, 27- 
Foot CHANNEL, DECEMBER 1952 Cost LeveLs—Continued 


UNDER H. J. RES. 2, EXCLUSIVE OF SEC. 4; UNDER H. J. RES. 3; OR UNDER H. J. RES. 98 
ST. LAWRENCE RIVER PORTION ONLY) 


United 


States | Total 


Item Canada 


Ist cost of remaining work $297, 212, $530, 147, 000 $827, 359, 000 
Indicated allocation for power 213, 734, 213, 734, 000 427, 468, 000 
Net lst cost of remaining (navigation) work 83, 5 316, 413, 000 399, 891, 000 
Interest during construction 7, 28, 477, 000 35, 990, 000 
Investment in navigation only 90, 991,000 | 344, 990, 000 435, 881, 000 
Annual charge for interest and amortization 3, 540, 000 13, 416, 000 16, 956, 000 
Estimated annual maintenance and operation 2, 306, 600 1, 944, 000 4, 250, 000 
Estimated annual carrying charge for new navigation works 5, 846, 000 5, 360, 000 21, 206, 000 
Preliminary estimate of transportation savings Z wi 60, 000, 000 
Possible toll revenue Ss as z 36, 500, 000 
Benefit-cost ratio ad 2.83 


loll revenue-cost rati i ; 1.72 


ENCLOSURE 7. ECONOMICS OF POWER PHASE OF St. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


Statements by the Federal Power Commission during the 1951 hearings before 
the House Public Works Committee (p. 277), and again in connection with the 
1952 hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee (p. 34), showed 
that on the basis of a then-estimated cost allocation of $192,493,000 (on De- 
cember 1950 price level) for the United States share of the power development 
power from the project could be delivered to points as far as 300 miles distant 
at less than one-half the cost of electric energy generated by steam power plants 
within such consuming areas. It was pointed out that under that assumed 
cost allocation the delivered cost of St. Lawrence power to the load centers 
would average less than the fuel costs alone for modern steam-electric plants in 
the consuming areas. Recognition of the very favorable economics of the power 
phase of the St. Lawrence development also was indicated by the chairman 
of the Power Authority of the State of New York, who testified during the 1951 
House hearings (p. 334) that had a Federal Power Commission license been 
forthcoming, the power authority, together with the Hydroelectric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, previously had been prepared to construct a power-only 
project, at an estimated cost of about $450 million to New York and Ontario, 
which project would lend itself to the later addition of seaway facilities. He 
stated that New York had been willing to pay $40 million to $45 million more 
under the power-priority plan than was estimated as its share under a joint 
development, because the cheap power from the St. Lawrence would mean a 
saving of $20 million per year to the State and it would only take a little over 
2 years to pay back the excess cost. 

More recently in connection with the application by the Power Authority of 
the State of New York for a license to construct a hydroelectric project in the 
International Rapids section, the Bureau of Power of the Federal Power Com- 
mission issued an engineering report, revised in November 1952, which analyzed 
the economic aspects of such a project. That report indicated that a project 
involving a first-cost allocation of $239,310,000 to the power authority would 
provide for the delivery of power at load centers at a saving of the order of 
$16 million per year compared to the cost of supplying the power from fuel- 
electric plants operating under the most favorable conditions. 

Accordingly, it is apparent that for a dual-purpose project involving an alloca- 
tion of first cost to the United States share of the power development of $223,- 
076,000, as indicated in the preceding tables for a development under House 
Joint Resolution 195, the power phase of the development is economically jus- 
tified by a wide margin. The economic justification for the power phase would 
be even greater with an allocation of only $213,734,000 for the United States 
share of that phase of the development, as would result under House Joint 
Resolution 2, exclusive of section 4; under House Joint Resolution 3; or under 
House Joint Resolution 98. The finding that the power phase is justified by 
a wide margin is concurred in by the analysis of the Bureau of Power, Federal 
Power Commission. That finding appears to be concurred in also by the Hydro- 
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electric Power Commission of Ontario and the Power Authority of the State 
of New York, as evidenced by the fact that they are willing and anxious to under- 
take the power development on the basis of the order of approval issued by the 
8 International Joint Commission in October 1952, which would involve the 
allocation of higher costs to the power phase of the development than would 
result under any of the pending bills. 


ENCLOSURE 8. MOBILIZATION AND CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULE 


») 
0 Type of work: For a seaway-only project in the International Rapids section 
~4 the work involved consists primarily of heavy mass concrete lock construction, 
”) installation of lock gates and operating equipment, dredging, major lateral canal 
"0 excavation, and land acquisition. 
~ 4 dual-purpose development in the International Rapids section involves, in 
0 addition to the foregoing, heavy mass concrete construction for the powerhouse, 
0 spillway dam, and central dam; installation of the gates and operating equip- 
3 ment for the said dams; installation of turbines, generators, and other electrical 
' equipment in the powerhouse; large-scale construction of dikes; railroad and n 
highway relocation; large-scale open-river dredging and rock-removal opera- 
tions, both in the wet and dry; and land acquisition. These operations would be 
spread over 46 miles of river. 
A 27-foot project in the Great Lakes connecting channels, as contemplated by 
certain of the pending bills, consists primarily of dredging and rock-removal 
> operations only. Those operations are of major magnitude and would be con- 
> ducted in various reaches of channels aggregating some 170 miles of river. 
Mobilization: For either navigation-only or dual-purpose construction in the 


International Rapids section the Corps of Engineers is prepared to mobilize 
promptly a force of necessary engineering personnel to handle the job. Since 
the corps carried out the preparation of the plans and specifications for this 
development in 1940-42, together with supplementary hydraulic model tests, 
we are fully cognizant of the type of organization needed. A separate office 
would be set up at Massena, N, Y., to commence initial operations within 90 days. 
) Kor accomplishment of the deepening of the Great Lakes connecting channels, 
, the Corps of Engineers has its long-established office at Detroit, operating under 
the Great Lakes division engineer, which is prepared to initiate operations 
shortly. Deepening of the connecting channels to 25 feet has been accomplished 
through our Detroit engineer district, which now conducts maintenance dredg- 
ing operations in the channels involved. Accordingly, no office mobilization 
would be needed to initiate the 27-foot channel work in the upper lakes channels. 

Status of plans and specifications: Pursuant to the Executive order of 1940, 
the Corps of Engineers in conducting the comprehensive survey and planning 
for the International Rapids section dual-purpose development in 1940-42 pre- 
pared plans and specifications so that construction, if ordered, could be quickly 
initiated. As a result, general plans and specifications have been prepared for 
the entire dual-purpose project. For all initial construction features, including 
access facilities, transmission lines for power, and so forth, as well as initial 
work on the main dam, powerhouse, and navigation structures, contract plans 
and specifications are on hand. For the Long Sault Dam, for example, the 
general plans, specifications, and design analysis have heen completed. The 
plans and specifications are sufficiently complete to permit advertising for 
bids for the construction of the dam and its flanking earth dikes. Eleven years 
have elapsed since the completion of the survey. The plans and specifications 
for all early-period construction features of the entire dual-purpose project can 
be brought up to present-day standards and practices in about 6 months’ time 
after mobilization of a force at the construction site. 

For the navigation-only phase of such construction the same comments gener- 
ally apply. 

For the Great Lakes connecting channels, dredging and rock-removal opera- 
tions involved would be started initially where previous operations have been 
conducted and where adequate hydrographic and boring data are now generally 
available. The customary precontract detailed hydrographic surveys would, 
of course, be required to determine firm current estimates of quantities of 
materials to be removed for incorporation in plans and specifications prior to 
advertising for bids. These contract plans and specifications for the initial work 
can be prepared in a few weeks. 
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Construction period: Construction for accomplishment by the United States 
under the various bills pending before the committee can be finished in the 
periods tabulated below if adequate funds are made available. 


Normal 
peacetime 
rate 


ay 
| 
| Expedited 


basis 


Years 


Dual-pur se construct 1, nternational | apid tior . | é 
| I r + Y ‘ 


I ! und : | 
Great Lakes connect nnel 5 | 
| 


The Department of Transport, Canada, advises that the various segments of 
the all-Canadian seaway proposal, Lake Erie to Montreal, can be completed in 
from 2 to 5 construction seasons. Regarding Canadian seaway construction in 
the International Rapids section, the Transport Department states that the 
work is somewhat dependent upon the progress made in the power development, 
but assuming that reasonable progress is made in the construction of that devel- 
opment, the navigation facilities can easily be completed in five construction 


seasons, 


ENCLOSURE 9. APPROPRIATIONS SCHEDULES 


Required United States funds for construction on an expedited schedule under 
various pending bills before the committee are estimated as follows: 


Under H. J. Res. 104 or under H. R. 3319 (Lake Erie to Montreal) 


rnational 
apids sec- 

1 (share 

ye paid 

by United 


St 


Thousand 
Islands 


section 
tes 


$5, 800. 000 0 $5, 800, 000 
28, 700, 000 $690, 000 29, 390, 000 
35. 900. 000 1, 076, 000 36, 976, 000 
15, 200, 000 0 15, 200, 000 

708, 000 0 708, 000 


86, 308, 000 1, 766, 000 88, 074, 000 


Under sec. 4 of H. J. Res. 2 (Duluth to Montreal) 


International 


2 ids sec- _ . 
a +% Fog “ Thousand | Great Lakes 
on (s 


: | 

| slands nnecting 

tobe paid | a eee } —— 

by United section i 
States) 


On 0 | $10,000, 000 | 

000 $690, 000 20, 000, 000 49, 390 
900. 000 1, 076, 000 24, 000, 000 60, 976 
200, 000 0 24, 000, 000 39, 200 
708, 000 0 21, 584, 000 22, 292, 


86, 308, 000 , 766, 000 99, 584, 000 187, 658, 
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Under H. J. Res. 195 (Duluth to Montreal, together with power works in 
International Rapids section) 
Int 
Rapids sec i . G +] 
Fiscal year 7 es . Island p Tot 
bv United section channels 
tates 
$38. 000, OOK & 10. 000. 00 $48. 0 
9 1, 000, 000 690, 00K 2). 000, 000 
102, 000, OOK 1. O7¢ 94. 0 
{ 8 OO 24. 000 2 OO 
5t 42 000. 000 { 21, 584, OK ( 8 
1y 24 uy { oO 1 22 
Total 7 370, 224, 00K 1. 766. ( ) 584. 000 7 
F A ppropriati chedule is not furnished for construction under H. J. Res. 2, exclusive 
under H.J.1 H.J.1 8%. Fund requirements under those bills would be the : 
: for H. J. Res cept that the share to be paid by the United Stat International I 
section would be increased to account for a total of $528,381,000 for this portion of the wi 





ENCLOSURE 10. OPERATIONS WITH INI 


UNDER H. J. RES \4 OR UNDER H, R. 


9 
>it 


International Rapids section: 

Preliminary work items: 
Administrative facilities 
Highway access facilities a 
Relocation of highway and railroad b 

and Grass River lock site 

Extension and improvement of North G 
Raising power transmission lines at Rot 

Initial land acquisition.__ 
Engineering and mobilization_ 


Subtotal, preliminary work al 


Initiation of construction: 


riAt. APPROPRIATIONS 


LAK) 


ERL 


Pr 


tween Rooseveltown 
rass River Rd 
yinson Bay lock- 


Point Rockway Canal, approach channels, lock and attached 


dikes =e 7 
Long Sault Canal and dikes adie 
Robinson Bay lock and attached dikes__ 
Grass River lock and attached dikes___ 


rO MONTREAL) 


Relocation of New York Central Railroad and Roosevelt* 


Highway ind bre ae 


Subtotal, construction 


Total fund requirements, 1st year 


UNDER SEC. 4 OF H. J. RES. 2 (DULU 
International Rapids section: 
Preliminary work items: 
Administrative facilities- 
Highway access facilities. —_ 
Relocation of highway and railroad be 
and Grass River lock site 
Hxtension and improvement of North G 
Raising power-transnrission lines at Rol 
Land acquisition 


Engineering and 


mobilization. —- 


Subtotal, preliminary work_- 


TH TO MONTREAL) 


tween Rooseveltown 


rass River Rd__- 
yinson Bay lock 


> 


204, 


546, 
185, 
250, 


5O, 


770, 
990, 
240, 
690, 


360, 


3, 050, 


, 800, 


204, 


290, 


546, 
185, 


250, 


200, 





100 
00 
00 
0) 


00 


esent estimate 


VOO 
VOU 


000 
OOO 
OUO 
000 
OOO 


000 


OOO 
(MM) 
000 
OOO 


000 


OOO 


000 


000 
000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


, VOO 
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UNDER SEC. 4 OF H. J. RES 2 (DULUTH TO MONTREAL) —Con. 


International Rapids section—Continued 


Initiation of construction: Present 


Point Rockway Canal, approach channels, lock and attached estimate 
dikes B : ‘ : $770, 000 

Long Sault Canal and dikes___- - A data 990, OOO 

Robinson Bay lock and attached dikes sien dpiiehailintaiiias 240, 000 

Grass River lock and attached dikes_. a csi andi ti 690, OOO 

Relocation of New York Central Railroad and Roosevelt 

RTE NS Li cistsibinsa tote indi <aneda 360, 000 


Highway -. 
Subtotal, construction— 


Total fund requirements, Ist year, International Rapids 
section ae vind os “ a on 5, 500, 000 


Great Lakes connecting channels: 
Dredging in St. Marys River: Middle Nebish (upbound) Chan- 
nel 4 ‘ date, Stacie. «' BOOS: 680 
Dredging in Detroit River: Amherstburg (upbound) Channel. 5, 000, 000 


Total fund requirements, Ist year, Great Lakes connecting 
channels nied es 10, 000, 000 


Total fund requirements, 1st year 15, 800, 000 


UNDER H. J. RES. 195 DULUTH TO MONTREAL, TOGETHER WITH POWER 
WORKS IN THE INTERNATIONAL RAPIDS SECTION ) 


International Rapids section: 

Preliminary work items: 
Administrative facilities (Seaway Village)_-......_...... _ 2, 217, 000 
United States highway and railroad access facilities. os 760, 000 
Power transmission lines for construction._.___- Lb aed 492, 000 

Relocation of highway and railroad between Roose -velttown 

and Grass River lock site____ < 541, 000 
Extension and improvement of North Grass ; River Rd bu 185, 000 
Raising power transmission lines at Robinson Bay lock 75, OOO 
Initial ang acqmisition.............6c0n0=<0sek oss 12; ORR, GOO 
Engineering and mobilization.._._._..._______ 4 2, 200, 000 


Subtotal preliminary work nie esata Tee ek, Ge 
To initiate construction of main features (priority P-1 items): 
Including Barnhart Island powerhouse, Long Sault Dam, chan- 
nel excavation and dredging, Point Rockway lock, Iroquois 
Dam, Massena Canal intake, Long Sault Canal, Robinson Bay 
lock, Grass River lock, and New Cornwall Canal____.___-___ 29, 590, 000 
Total fund requirements, 1st year, International Rapids 
section - = ped while _. 88, 000, 000 


Great Lakes connecting channels: 
Dredging in St. Marys River: Middle Nebish (upbound) Channel_ 5, 000, 000 
Dredging in Detroit River: Amherstburg (upbound) Channel__ 5, 000, 000 


Total fund requirements, 1st year, Great Lakes connecting 
channels , = 10, 000, 000 


Total fund requirements, 1st year , a whee _ 48, 000, 000 


Notp.— Operations schedule not furnished for construction under H. J. Res. 2, exclusive 
of sec. 4: under H. J. Res. 2; or under H. J. Res. 98 (see note on enclosure 9). 


Mr. Donvero. I have 2 or 3 questions I want to ask you, General 
Robinson, because you mentioned the Panama Canal. 

Did the railroads oppose the building of that canal, as well as the 
Ohio River channel and the Tllinois waterway ? 
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General Rozginson. They opposed all three to my knowledge, sir. 
Mr. Donpero. Those 3 canals, or those 3 projects, have contributed 
a great deal to the prosperity of the entire Nation, especially on the 
Ohio River—in the State of my able friend from Ohio. Would you 
say that was so or not so? 

General Roprnson. I think that is very much so. They have also 
contributed to our national defense, and I am referring particularly to 
the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Donpvero. General, do you know if Canada builds this seaway 
alone, do they intend to make it 27 feet ? 

General Ronrnson. Yes, sir. They do. 

Mr. Donpero. If they do it they will also be compelled, will they 
not, to lower the de “pth of the W ell: ind Canal which the *y construc ted ? 

General Roptnson. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnero. There has been some confusion here today as be- 
tween the Welland Canal and the eanal that the Canadian Govern- 
ment built along the north shore of the St. Lawrence River some 55 
years ago. How deep is that canal ? 

General Rogrnson. The Welland Canal has locks with 30-foot sills 
and 25-foot controlling depths in the dredged portion. The canal at 
the International Rapids section and down to Montreal has 14-foot 
controlling depth. 

Mr. Donpero. And that is entirely in Canadian territory ? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. Is there any advantage to the two Governments if 
we build this project jointly with Canada from the standpoint of navi- 
gation and costs? 

General Rosrnson. Yes, sir. There is somewhat of a cost advantage 
for engineering reasons. The cost of the United States side is $5 
million cheaper than if Canada builds it. That of course would be 
reflected in any toll charges. Also, on the United States side there 
will be a greater potential width and easier navigation than is planned 
on the Canadian side. 

Mr. Donprero. A good deal has been said here that Canada is ready 
to do it alone. Have you any knowledge on the steps that Canada 
has taken to carry out that challenge ? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. They had authorizing legislation 
enacted in 1951 which permits that, which was followed shortly there- 
after by an application to the International Joint Commission, and it 
resulted in the order of October 1952, which I mentioned in my 
testimony. 

Mr. Donpero. It seems, if I remember correctly, that they notified 
us on election day when we were voting, that Canada would no longer 
recognize the agreement made with her in 1941 for joint participation. 

General Roptnson. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Donpero. And withdrew from that agreement. 

General Roptnson. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Dempsey. Maybe it had an influence on your election. 

Mr. Donpero. The Governor has a keen sense of humor. We admire 
and love him greatly. General Robinson, there has been a great deal 
said here today about the difference in the cost between this project 
and what prior projects call for. We have even heard the term 
“billion dollars” mentioned. 
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Could you give to the committee briefly the factors that reduced the 
cost to the amount which we have included in the bill before us? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. First there was an allocation of power 
costs to the navigation features which is entirely out now. The cost 
of building the power project as now planned would aggregate in 
excess of $500 million, and that phase of the development has been 
entirely withdrawn from the Dondero bill. 

In addition to that—— 

Mr. Donpero. Is that one country or both countries? 

General Roprnson. That is both countries, sir. Combined. In ad- 
dition to that to extend the 27-foot project from Lake Erie to Duluth 
would require slightly less than $100 million, which is work not 
included in the current bill. 

[ am unable find in my figures any billion dollars for work under 
the Dondero bill that may have been arrived at by some rather wild 
assumptions and estimates by others. 

Mr. McGreeor. Does that include the estimates of the Army engi- 
neers when they appeared before us during the last hearing? Eight 
hundred-and-some-million dollars was the total figure. 

Mr. Donprro. It is my recollection it was $564 million. 

General Rortnson. Yes. sir. That was for the United States share 

‘the project from Duluth to Montreal, including the power project, 

ider the 1941 acreement 

Mr. McGrecor. I am talking about the St. Lawrence seaway. Now 
you are talking about a waterway and not bringing in the seaway, 
Lecause by the longest stretch of the imagination this project is not 
a seaway. 

i a is debatable. 

General Rorryson. What we have under consideration here, sir, 
corresponds essentially to ie . figure given to this committee in 1951, 
of $79 million, shown as “A” works , page 215, of your 1951 hearings. 
That now adjusted is the $88 million as I expl: Lined in my testimony. 

Mr. McGrecor. I noticed vou said someone had the figures of $1 
billion, and the Member from Ohio had th: ut figure. If I remember 
them correctly, maybe it was 4 years ago that the Army engineers 
sored one of the bills and voted for it, an was $1 billion or approxi- 
mately so. Possibly $800 million which did not include a number of 
necessary items. I believe I am fairly accurate on it. 

Mr. Buarnik. I think I have the figures you are referring to, Mr. 
McGregor. In the testimony of the Chief ot the Corps of Army 
Engineers, Maj. Gen. Lewis Pick, a statement was made on February 
96, 1951. before this committee. General Pick testified : 


cr 
commended the St. Lawrence and my dis tinguished chairman spon- 
Lj 


I now present cost estimates for the overall project from Duluth to Montreal, 
based on December 1950 cost levels. For a 27-foot channel depth, combined cost 
of construction for all the remaining work was summarized as Canada $251-plus 
million, the United States $566-plus million, for a total of $818 million. 

Mr. McGrecor. And that did not include harbors. 

Mr. Buarnrx. Everything-for the work outlined in the 1941 agree- 
ment, exclusive of any harbors. The overall figure: connecting chan- 
nels and the St. Lawrence from Duluth to Montreal, including the 
power development of the International Rapids section. 

Mr. McGrecor. Approximately $800 million. That was the bill 
that you and Congressman Dondero sponsored. 
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Mr. Buatrntik. $818 million for the United States and Canada com- 
bined. 

Mr. Faxiton. Do I understand this seaway or waterway stops at 
Toledo now ¢ 

General Rozrnson. Stops where ? 

Mr. Fauton. Does the 27-foot channel stop at Toledo ? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fation. And it left all the lake harbors above that out of the 
picture ¢ A 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. Controlling depth of the main con- 
necting channels above is 25 feet. Principal lake harbors now also 
are 25 feet deep to the heavy-duty docks. 

Mr. Fation. What is the reason for stopping at Toledo? 

General Rogrnson. It is because it was felt this part of the project 
should be considered separately on its merits by the administration, 
and apparently by the sponsors of the Dondero bill. 

Mr. McGregor. The Army engineers recommended the full project 
previous to now. Isn’t that true? On 2 or 3 different occasions, 
poss ibly more ¢ 

General Rosrnson. We endorsed previous legislation on that, yes, 
sir, which was predicated upon the 1941 agreement, now ineffective. 
We have never submitted a formal survey report, which has now been 
asked for, concerning deepening of the connecting channels, and which 
we will submit in due course. 

Mr. Scupper. General, was there not a large figure that was involved 
to pay Canada for the canals that were constructed by them which ran 
the American costs up? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir; that was a consideration before, and 
that is not contemplated in the current legislation. 

Mr. Donprero. That figure, General, was about $251 million to 
Canada and $567 million to the United States, a total of $818 million 
for remaining works. Our share was more because we gave Canada 
credit for the building of the Welland Canal. 

General Rosrnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpvero. Which was er million. 

General Rosryson. Yes, si 

Mr. Donprro. Now, Ge eek if Canada builds this alone, we people 
who live above Toledo on the Great Lakes will have exactly the same 
effect as we would have if we joined Canada for the 27 foot and do it 
as a partner with that Government. Isn’t that about the situation / 

General Ropinson. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Donvrero. Then the only issue that is before this committee, 
and the only question we have to decide, is not whether the seaway 
is going to be built but whether we are going to participate / 

General Rosrnson. Ex: ictly, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. Are you of the opinion that Canada is sincere ? 

General Rosrnson. I think there is no question. 

Mr. Donpero. In saying she will build the canal alone if she has = 

General Rosrnson. I think there is no question of her sincerity a 
all, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. I noticed-in the last Congress this committee and the 
Congress passed a bill for $90 million to build an additional channel 
out of the port of New Orleans. I have not heard one word of protest 

against it. Not a word. And yet that is more money, or as much 
money as we have in this proposition before us today. 
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Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Chairman, did that bill go through the Congress? 

Mr. Donpero. It did. It did not get through the Senate but it did 
pass this committee and passed the House. 

Mr. Fation. There has been a grave suspicion over that. 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. If we want to take the time, let us go into that 
very carefuly. A complete investigation of that incident would be 
enlightening. Many things should be brought to light. 

Mr. Fauion. It has been very suspicious. 

Mr. Donvero. I do not know all the angles of it but I do remember 
what happened and I mention the fact that we can have a bill go 
through here without protest involving a great amount of money; but 
when something comes up that affects 17 States and 55 million people, 
we have the greatest opposition saying that it is unsound and will dis- 
rupt the entire economy of the United States. 

[ have before me a copy of the Inland Waterways report. I do not 

e the number of the page but anyway here are some figures of ton- 
vallon of freight traffic transported in the United States “by railways, 
motortrucks, Great Lakes, inland waterways, and gilts for the 
calendar years 1939 to 1950. 

I note that the railroads in that report have about 65.6 percent of 
increase of all of the ton-miles of traffic or freight transported in this 
country, and the waterways the next largest, showing that the major 
part of the tonnage which may pass through this canal will finally 
find its way to the railroads and they will have to move a certain por- 
tion of it—and perhaps the same proportion that they have over the 
last 11 years. 

I mention that and I am going to ask unanimous consent that this 
short table be included in the record to show those figures I have just 
cited. 

(The table referred to from Inland Waterways is as follows :) 


Ton-miles of freight traffic transported in the United States by railways, motor- 
trucks, Great Lakes, inland waterways, and pipelines, calendar years 1989 
through 1950, and percentages of total 


Inland water- 


Railways Motortrucks Great Lakes ways Pipelines 

Year Total bod 

Ton- Per ,| Ton- I - », Ton Per « Ton Per- ;| Ton- Per- 
ries (CCDt Of) miles [CMt Of] rites [CeMt Of; mites Cent Of; rites cent of 

total total total . total ~ | total 

E Bil Bil Bil- Bil Bil 
lions ms lions lions lions lions 

1939 539 335 62. 1 43 8.0 76 14.1 20 3.7 65 12.1 
104 608 37 61.7 51 8.4 vr 15.8 22 3. 6 64 | 10.5 
753 477 63.3 57 7.¢ 114 15.1 27 3.6 78 10.4 
1942 914 641 70, 1 50 122 13.4 26 2.8 75 | 8.2 
+43 1, Ol 731 71.9 45 4.7 116 11.4 26 2. 6 96 9.4 
44 1, 072 741 69.1 49 4.6 19 11.1 31 2.9 132 12.3 
1945 1, OOF 684 68.0 56 ¢ 113 11.2 30 3.0 123 12.2 
1946 RTF 9 67.9 64 7.3 96 11.0 28 3.2 93 10.6 
1M4 a 658 66. 7 78 7.9 112 11.4 35 3.5 104 10.5 
+45 01 64 63 SS 8.7 119 11.8 43 4.2 119 11.8 
194 877 29 60.3 Ot 10.7 97 11.1 42 4.8) 115 13.1 
1950 1,010 591 58. 5 126 12.5 112 11.1 52 5.1 129 12.8 
668 6, 997 65. ¢ SsU4 7 1, 292 12.1 382 3.6 | 1,193 1L2 


Exclusive of mai] and express traffic 


Source: Annual reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and Chief of Engineers, U. 8. Army. 
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Net total waterborne commerce of the United States 


{In tons of 2,000 pounds} 


Year Foreign Coast wise Great Lakes Inland 
1947 4 188, 256, 115 153, O98, 204 163, 180, 387 262, 282, 079 
1948 162, 971, 591 174, 080, 850 172, 490, 721 183, 657, 303 
1949 165, 358, 281 161, 430, 662 145, 501, 636 268, 348, 392 
1950 169, 224, 695 182, 542, 552 169, 879, 433 207, 696, 209 


Our national transportation system 


Miles 
Airways (trunk lines and local service lines) _......-~- wi ee 161, 678 
Highways (paved roads) - otitis tniteimaenel aia — _ 1, 800, 000 
Inland waterways ‘ on 28, 383 
Pipelines (oil and gas) } neces 260, 000 
Railroads (main line right-of-way ) - , 224, 500 


Mr. Donvero. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. General, you have given us some figures today that, 
to put it mildly, are astounding. There is so much difference between 
your figures and your predecessor’s figures it is difficult for us to under- 
sti es We hope we will have time tonight to check on them. 

If we found your predecessors recommended a seaway with depths 
of over ror feet, would you say that was an error? 

General Rorinson. I believe that you are going to get up to 30 feet 
eventually on it, but I believe that the 27-foot project is the one that 
should be built at the present time. 

Mr. McGrecor. You say we are going to get to 30 feet eventually. 
Using the slogan, “Eventually, why not now.” if 30 feet is necessary, 
why not build it at 30 feet now ? 

Mr. Oakman. Would you vote for a 30-foot channel ? 

Mr. McGrecor. I am certainly not going to vote for the 27-foot 
channel, and I do not know if I will vote for 30. If we are going to 
build one, let us build one that our ships can use, and so it will be an 
oceangoing program that the proponents have so long advocated. 

General Roptnson. I have no figures before me on an economic 
analysis of a 30-foot channel, and I cannot recommend that to this 
committee. 

Mr. McGrecor. If your predecessor in a statement said that he 
felt it would be much more essential to have a 30-foot or a 32-foot 
channel, would you feel he was in error? 

General Rorinson. I certainly don’t go along with that, sir. Fur- 
ther, I do not recall such a statement being made. 

Mr. McGrecor. You recommend 27 feet ? 

General Rorrnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you advocate a 27-foot channel on both sides of 
the river in the International Rapids section ? 

General Roprnson. No, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. You do not? 

General Roprnson. No, sir. 

Mr. MoGrecor. Isn’t Canada obligated under its commitment to the 
International Joint Commission to build a complete 27-foot canal on 
the Canadian side? Didn’t they give their word they would build 
that canal? 
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General Rorrnson. I believe that is correct, but that action does not 
foreclose a joint project now. 

Mr. McGreeor. Then if you are not in favor of it how are you going 
to coordinate your views and theirs when you are favoring a different 
one and they have already committed themselves? 

General Rorrnson. There are only two ways for building it. One 
is entirely in Canada and one is partly in Canada and partly i in the 
United States. It would be entirely wrong to build duplicate facilities 
on both sides of the river. 

Mr. McGrecor. What will happen if Canada carries out her obliga- 
tion and completes her entire canal on the Canadian side of the river ? 
Would you then advocate that this bill is satisfactory ? 

General Roprnson. If she carries it out ! 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

General Rorinson. No, sir. Iam not in favor of building duplicate 
fe vcilities. Iam in favor of having a joint venture with Canada and 

1 joint voice in the operation. 

Mr. Donvero, Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Donvero., Is it not a fact that the harbors on the Great Lakes 
began with a 12-foot depth and they were increased as the years went 
by and as necessity called for the increased depth ? 

General Rogrnson. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. It began with 12 feet. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is perfectly true. And if we decide the ne- 
cessity of this project—why not have it So constructed that American 
ships can use it. ‘They cannot use it at 27 feet. Less than 10 percent 
of United States ships can use 27-foot depth If we are going to have 
a waterway, paid for with American dollars, let’s build it so American 
ships can o it. 

If we are going to build this canal, wouldn’t you agree it should be 
built for tomorrow as well as for today? You ‘admit that tomorrow, 
and I quote you, “You are going to get up to 30 feet in it.” 

General Rorrnson. I think reasonable prudence has been exercised 
in fixing the sills at 30 feet as I pointed out in my testimony. 

Mr. McGrecor. You still think you should go along with 27 feet 
even though you said a few moments ago that in the future we will 
have to go to 30 feet ? 

General Roprnson. I recognize the possibility of going to 30 feet, 
sir, and that is the reason for fixing the sills at that point. 

Mr. McGrecor. We could save 30 to 40 percent on the money if we 
put it at 30 feet to begin with rather than to turn water in at 27 feet 
and then have to go down and cofferdam it and put it to 30 feet ? It 
would be a tremendous expense. 

General Ronryson. If you go beyond 32 feet in your channel you 
would then get into heavy expense, but not 30 feet. 

Mr. McGrecor. There is quite a diffe rence between 27 and 30 feet 
after you have got your channel flow at 27 feet ? 

General Ropinson. It is a question of dredging. 

Mr. McGrecor. It would be a great expense, You can’t dredge 
rock. 

General Rorrnson. It would be dredging cost and rock removal 
only. That can be done at no or very little increase in cost over doing 
it all at the same time. 
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Mr. McGrecor. General, I have high regard for you, but I just 
eannot go along with thé at idea that the re is very little difference in 

cost from going from 27 feet to 30 feet after you have your flow 
established and water in your channel. It will not be much when you 
do not have your flow of water, but certainly when you have your 
water in there at 27 feet and you begin to blast out rock under that, 
you will have to cofferdam it, and you know you will. 

Genera! Ropinson. No, sir. I disagree on the technicality there 
and the technique of doing it. 

Mr. McGreoor. We are not going into technicalities. 

General Rosinson. I have had considerable experience in dredging, 
Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. Much more than I have. I will admit that. 

General Roprnson. And that is a very considered statement I made 
with respect to that. 

Mr. Me (Gregor. I admit you have a lot of experience in dredging, 
but so have others, General, and the sy disagree with you, and they are 
experts. From the layman’s viewpoint it seems to me if we are going 
to look to tomorrow, as you said we will probably have to go to it, 
so let us go to 30 feet. You don’t want to admit you want to go to 
30 feet now because you are going to have to increase the costs and 
that will make the project more difficult to have passed by the 
Congress. 

Mr. OaxMan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGrecor. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. Oaxman. Is it not true the existing locks which are operati 
in the St. Lawrence River today have been in existence for 50 to 
years ¢ 

General Roprnson. That is correct. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oakman. This takes a maximum draft of how much? 

General Rosryson. In the St. Lawrence River they are 14 feet. 

Mr. Oaxman. In other words a 27-foot channel and 27-foot locks 
would practically double the depth ¢ 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. That is correct. It is a 30-foot lock. 

Mr. Fauion. In regard to this dispute over the cost of 27 feet and 
30 feet I have here on page 214 of the hearings 2 years ago—and it 
was taken from figures by the Army aanreee as total cost of the 
27-foot channel and costs borne jointly by Canada and the United 
States would be $818 million. I go over here on the 30-foot channel 
and I see that the total cost for a 30-foot channel would be $1,078 
million. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is quite a little difference, General. 

Mr. Donpero. That involves all of the connecting channels. 

General Roprnson. That includes the Great Lakes. 

Mr. McGregor. That is exactly what we are talking about. The 
difference between 27-foot and 30-foot costs. 

General Roprnson. No, sir. My remarks were addressed to the 
additional cost that might be occasioned by dredging a 30-foot chan- 
nel now, or deferring the additional 3 feet to later. There would be 
practically no additional cost over doing it in 2 stages or doing it in 1. 
We are talking about a 30-foot channel. I did not say that the 30-foot 
could be built for the same price as the 27. 
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Mr. McGreeor. You tell us, General, according to your idea that 
there would not be any differes nee in the cost between digging a 27-foot 
dry or 30-foot dry, and 27-foot wet and 30-foot wet ¢ 

Gener al Rorprnson. No, sir. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. MoGrecor. When you put all the water in after you have a 
27, and you start to goto 30, you have it wet. 

General Rorprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGreeor. And, of course, the cost there is greater than dry. 

General Rorinson. Yes, sir. 1 am talking about a differential cost 
under the Dondero bill. 

Mr. Donpero. I was interrupted and I did not hear that last state- 
ment, General. I want to know what you said because apparently 
you are up against an expert here in my fr iend from Ohio. 

Mr. McGrecor. No, sir, I am not an expert, but I have had enough 
experience dealing with mud and sand so that I certainly know it 
costs more money after you get it wet in the river than it does when 
you are doing it dry; and I think most laymen will agree with me on 
it, and the experts as well. 

Mr. Donpero. I did not hear that last answer. That is what I 
wanted. 

(The pertinent question of Mr. McGregor and General Robinson’s 
answer were read back by the reporter. ) 

Mr. Donpero. I think what they are trying to bring out is whether 
there would be additional cost over what the cost would be if you 
did it all at once. 

General Roptnson. Yes, sir, and that is what my answer is ad- 
dressed to. I will concede some additional cost in doing it wet over 
the dry and some additional cost by 2-step construction. 

Mr. McGrecor. You will have to move your equipment out and back. 
You could not have your equipment idle there for several years. 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faron. I understood you to say if you had continued to 30 
once you had dug it at 27 feet there would be ve ry little cost. 

General Roprnson. No, sir. It was the difference between digging 
a 30-foot channel now in 1 stage, or digging a 30-foot channel in 2 
stages—27 feet now and the 3 additional feet later, under the Dondero 
bill. 

Mr. Fatxron. What wasthe answer to that ? 

General Ronrnson. That there would be no material increase in con- 
struction cost of digging a 30-foot channel in 1 stage or in 2 stages. 
Actually, the added cost for interest on such a larger initial project 
would also have to be considered. 

Mr. Fatwon. I understand now. 

Mr. Donpero. I have just one question and then I want to ask the 
other members a question. We should always remember in this dis- 
cussion that the power element is out of this, while in the previous 
proposal the power was included. Is that not correct ? 

General Roptnson. Yes,sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Donvero. And you estimate the power feature at about $500 
million ? 

General Rosrnson. Yes, sir. Over $500 million. 

Mr. Donvero. Between Canada and the United States? 
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Mr. Biatnix. When you say the power feature is estimated at over 
$500 million you are adding all costs that are common to both navi- 
gation and power. The total of the common costs are being added to 
the power. 

General Rosrnson. Are given to power. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Scudder. We have only a few minutes left be- 
cause we have another meeting at 4 o’clock. 

Mr. Scupper. The thing that disturbs me, General, is why the 
engineers and all the planners connected with the engineers, and all 
the heads of the departments of our Government should have come 
to this committee 2 years ago and submit the project they did, and 
then the same people should come in this year with this plan, which 
I believe is somewhat reasonable. 

It is hard for me to understand. At the time we had the Gov- 
ernment officials in here from every segment of our body politic 
telling us how we should build the project that they submitted to us 
2 years ago I asked this question : “Why isn’t there somebody in here 
representing the taxpayers and thinking about a little economy ?” 

No one would come up with an answer of any sort. That was the 
project that had to be put through. There was the cost of paying 
Canada for having built their canals many years ago. We had to 
have this $90 million which now you have written out of the project. 
And no official from the administrative department was in here to 
tell us how we could save the taxpayers that money. 

You have the same source of information and the same entities 
and the same people here today. 1 do not believe you testified, but 
somebody for the Army engineers did. But the same staff are still 
with us. Now, you present something that begins to be reasonable, 
which is several hundreds of millions of dollars less than was proposed 
2 years ago. 

It is unreasonable that we who sit on the committee and advocate 
economy should have costs of projects presented which might be prac- 
tical and feasible and give assurance of repayment. To listen to the 
statements made today, and then think back 2 years to what was said 
then is astounding. I appreciate very much the statement you have 
made, and maybe they sharpened their pencils and started to be a little 
realistic about how the taxpayers’ money is being handed out. 

General Rosinson. Of course, if I could comment on that a minute, 
there are two things I would say. First, the action by the two Gov- 
ernments with respect to the power situation; and the other one is 
perhaps the action of the chairman in introducing the bill we have 
under discussion here which limits that cost by limiting the scope of 
the project. 

Mr. Scupper. Of course, at that time General Pick and the Presi- 
dent had us down at the White House and told us how this had to be 
done, and that was it. And all the information came in to us through 
all the technicians in the various departments of Government insisting 
that this had to be done. Now, we come back with something that 
starts to have a little bit of sense, as I see it. 

Mr. Fauiton. Will the distinguished gentleman from California 
yield for a minute? : 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 

37338—53——-8 
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Mr. Fation. I will tell you about an argument advanced in 1914, 
They said if the seaway was not built immediately, Detroit would dry 
up and blow away. I do not know if that has happened. I have not 
been out there for 2 years. That was part of the hearings that a 
committee sat around and listened to a long time before we came to 
the Congress. 

General, do you favor tolls on waterways? 

General Rorrnson. No, sir. Iam opposed to them. 

Mr. Fation. Why is this peculiar to any other waterway ? 

General Rorryson. It is an international waterway and is com- 
parable to the Panama Canal in which we have a charge of tolls. 

Mr. Fautton. You would not give that right to two States in this 
country ¢ 

General Rostnson. No, sir. I would not apply that policy there. 

Mr. Fation. General, | want to get back to stopping this channel- 
ization at Toledo. Who decided that? 

General Rosrnson. I am simply commenting on the bills essen- 
tially before this committee. There are other bills before your com- 
mittee which contemplate including the connecting channels up to 
Duluth; and you will find in my attached statements here complete 
cost estimates on those, analyzed from that standpoint. 

Mr. Fatzion. Speaking for my good friend from Duluth, I know 
he was a champion of this bill for many years, and I do not like to 
see him arbitrarily left out in the cold. 

General Rostnson. I have directed my remarks chiefly to the Don- 
dero bill but I have included data in my statement covering a develop- 
ment westward to Duluth. 


Mr. Faxon. Is it in the Dondero bill that this channelization stops 
at Duluth ? 

General Roprnson. No, sir. 

Mr. Fatxion. I mean, at Toledo? 

General Roptnson. At Toledo. Or Lake Erie, yes, sir; 25 feet 


would be the contrelling depth above Toledo. 

Mr. Fatton. Twenty-five feet above Toledo? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. Will the gentleman yield for one more question ? 

Mr. Fatuon. Yes. 

Mr. Scupper. If this bill should pass, is there going to be another 
emergncy, or will the emergency have been served? Will the iron 
ore anticipated to be shipped through this seaway be able to get 
through ? 

General Rosryson. Yes, sir. It will. It will be able to reach the 
Lake Erie ports. 

Mr. Scupper. In other words, there will be no question of coming 
back to the Congress and saying that we have another great emergency 
and we must spend another $100 million or $150 million or $200 mil- 
lion? This will serve the purpose for which it is intended ¢ 

General Rostnson. From the national-defense standpoint that is 
correct, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. It would provide for transportation of all the iron 
ore to every place where it is presently essential to be hauled? 

General Rorrnson. It will make it possible. Of course, there are 
some installations up around Detroit that would not be reached, but 
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there would be adequate coverage of all the Lake Erie ports, which 
has been pointed out would serve three-fourth of our steel arsenals. 

Mr. Scupper. In other words, our economy would be adequately 
served for all purposes of national defense ¢ 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fation. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 

Mr. Faxxon. In the testimony 2 years ago Mr. Humphrey testified 
that regardless of whether the seaway is built or not the Labrador 
people, or the people who owned those mines, are going to go ahead 
and build the railroad and the necessary port facilities to open up 
this ore and bring it into the United States regardless of whether 
this seaway is built or not. 

It looks to me like the way this bill is designed now that this canal 
is built especially for these companies operating these Labrador 
mines. If you bring the ore down to Toledo, that is, between Cleve- 
land and Toledo, that is where they want the ore, and it looks to me 
like it is a step to build the seaway for the people who are going to 
own, operate and sell this Labrador ore. 

General Rogrnson. It is true that the justification for it is a large 
part of it dependent on ore, but I named a large number of other com- 
modities which would move on the waterway. In our estimate about 
20 million tons was ore. 

Mr. Fatton. What is the tonnage on this waterway now ? 

General Rosrnson. Ten million tons on the 14-foot waterway. 

Mr. Fation. And you figure on 20 million tons of ore a year? 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Faron. Starting what year? 

General Ronrnson. I think the best authority I can give you on that 
is Mr. Richards, vice president of the Republic Steel Corp., quoting 
from his testimony before the Senate committee. He said: 


It is true we are talking at the outset of bringing only 10 million gross tons 
of ore per year down from Labrador by 1956, but there is every reason to as- 
sume 1960 and 1975 will see a demand for this ore substantially greater than 
the output initially planned. As I have said, all the signs are to that effect, and 
there is a reasonable expectation that increased peacetime ore requirements in 
the relatively short-term future will result in 20 million or more gross tons per 
year being moved from this Labrador range through the proposed waterway. 

Mr. Faxon. Is it not true that there is hardly a harbor in our 
country today that does not need dredging work done on it in order 
to bring it up to where it should be for economic purposes in the 
cities ¢ 

General Roprnson. Maintenance dredging of course is necessary in 
practically all of our harbors. 

Mr. Fatton. I am talking about deeper channels. 

General Roprvson. And we have a growing demand for deeper 
channels due to the cheaper transportation that is afforded by the 
larger vessels. That is true in a great many ports. 

Mr. Fation. General, we had a ship operator in here before the 
committee 2 years ago and he made the statement that 90 percent of 
our merchant marine as of that day could not use this channel. 

General Ronrnson. YeS, sir. He is talking about dead-weight tons, 
seagoing only, and fully loaded—fully loaded by weight. As I point- 
ed out in my testimony it is very rare that those general cargo ships 
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are fully loaded in terms of draft. You can get 75 percent of our mer- 
chant marine fleet with profitable pay loads through a 27-foot water- 
way on the St. Lawrence. And you can get all of the Great Lakes 
fleet which it is estimated will handle 75 percent or more of the ton- 
nage, 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if that same man could come 
back that testified before our committee, and make a statement like 
that? 

Mr. Donvrro. It would not be any stranger than the document I 
hold in my hand which shows that 11 railroads favored the St. Law- 
rence seaway in 1925. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Chairman, one question. You talk about the 
dead-weight load. 

General Roptnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. In the transportation of ore don’t you think a 10,000- 
ton ship will carry 10,000 tons of ore ¢ 

General Ropinson. They are over 20,000 now on our lake-type ore 
vessels. 

Mr. Dempsey. What about the Liberty ships and Victorys? Could 
they go through this ¢ 

General Ropinson. Yes, sir. I believe with about 75 percent load- 
ing, which is profitable loading. 

‘Mr. Dempsry. You mean it would only take 75 percent ore? 

General Rozrnson. You would not move ore in a Liberty. No, sir. 
Your lake ore vessels would be examples of fully loaded one way. 

Mr. Dempsry. Would you bring wheat down in those ships ¢ 

General Roprnson. I suppose they could be cleaned out to handle 
grain asa back-haul. I am not a ship man as Mr. McGregor said. 

Mr. Dempsey. How much wheat would you estimate you would 
bring down ? 

General Rozrnson. The Canadian estimate was 4414 million tons. 
Six million of that was downbound wheat. Some 2,200,000 tons was 
flour and mill products. Another 2,200,000 was other grain. No such 
products moving upbound. 

Mr. Dempsey. I am sure of that. The reason I asked you that ques- 
tion is that recently the Secretary of Agriculture considered cutting 
down on the wheat acreage of this country because we have too big a 
production of wheat. A lot bigger than consumption. Now, do you 
think it would strain or help the economy of this Nation by bringing 
additional wheat in? We are now storing much of it in the very ships 
I am talking about because every place else has been filled. 

General Rozinson. Well, sir, these particular figures are an estimate 
of the Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce and were pred- 
icated on the basis of actually available commerce to use the waterway. 

Of course, in analyzing the waterway you have to look over its 
economic life, or at least the period of amortization of your debt for a 
50-year period. 

Mr. Dempsey. But I just wonder how long the United States is 
going to permit wheat or any farm commodity to come in here when 
we have surpluses beyond the point where we can store them. 

General Ropinson. These were all export shipments. Further, if 
Canada builds the seaway alone, it will be available for any and all 
commodity movements. 
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Mr. Dempsey. General, you stated that if the work done on the 
American end of the canal or seaway was constructed by our Govern- 
ment it could be done for $5 million less than if the Canadians were to 
do the work. 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir, based upon a letter we have of last 
February from Canada’s chief seaway design engineer. 

Mr. Dempsey. Why is that? 

General Roprnson. Because of engineering features. The condition 
of the terrain, and the location of where the locks would have to be. 
It is just on the basis of comparing our estimate with the Canadian 
estimate. 

Mr. Dempsey. They made an estimate, and their estimate is $5 mil- 
lion more than yours? 

General Ropirnson. That is correct. 

Mr. Dempsey. You couldn’t be wrong about your estimate, could 
you ¢ 

General Rosrnson. I couldn’t be wrong about the estimates on the 
United States side. No, sir. I do not guarantee the Canadian esti- 
mates, but I believe them to be reliable. 

Mr. Dempsey. Their labor is not as high as ours, is it? 

General Ropsrnson. No, sir, it is not. 

Mr. Dempsey. What about their steel manufacture? 

General Roprnson, I believe that prices in Canada are generally less. 
Notwithstanding that fact, the construction by the Canadians would 
be more expensive. 

Mr. Dempsey. I recently noticed a big project in the Northwest 
that was bid for by a Swiss concern and another by a British concern. 
I think the bid was almost a million and a half less than for what 
American firms could do the job. I think the British bid was about 
$800,000 or $900,000 less. I cannot understand why this would cost so 
much more. 

General Roprnson. It might be something like more excavation, you 
see, on the Canadian side. "} erhaps they have to go down farther to 
find the proper foundation for their sill. 

Mr. Dempsey. What is the formation down at 27 feet where you are 
to do the excavation? 

General Roprnson. I cannot answer that question offhand. 

Mr. Dempsey. Then how would you know the cost ? 

General Rosrvson. Because the costs were developed by about 300 
men working for a year and a half in order to develop them with the 
methods approved by the Corps of Engineers, and I stand on those 
methods. 

Mr. Dempsey. Could they make an estimate without knowing what 
the formation is? 

General Roprnson. They certainly could not, not a sound estimate, 
and they made extensive subsurface explorations. That information 
is available. 

Mr. Dempsey. You are giving a personal opinion here of what could 
be done at 30 feet. If you do not know the formation how could you 
dothat? Tf it is rock it will cost you much more than soil, wouldn’t it ? 

General Roprnson. Yes; sir. We have detailed borings on that. I 
would be very glad to go into the engineering part of it if you wish, but 
T didn’t come prepared to do that today. 
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Mr. Dempsey. I would appreciate it if you would send it in, please. 
Not for the record, but I want to know. I have one more question. 
Why do you think it is so essential for the United States Government 
to go into a project that is going to be built anyway, whether we go 
in or no? 

General Rosinson. Yes, sir. I covered that in my statement. 

Mr. Dempsey. I know, but I was called to the phone twice and I was 
embarrassed because I did not want to leave. 

General Rosinson. I feel we should be in it to have an equal voice 
with Canada in the adoption of measurement rules and the establish- 
ment of tolls, commodity by commodity, and that we should have a 
voice for priority of shipment in time of emergency; and we should 
have a voice in whether tolls are charged or not, and how much they 
should be, after the amortization period has been reached. 

Those are the four specific reasons why I believe our participation 
is essential and it ties in not only to our national defense but to our 
economy generally. 

Mr. Demrsey. I do not think that our economy is affected at all 
from a benefit standpoint. And I do notice where we now have a 
voice in a foreign country that we are not doing so well. All we are 
doing is making enemies; certainly not any friends. That is because 
we attempt to have some voice, even in our own business, 

It was stated here that the relationship between Canada and the 
United States should be improved. I have always had a feeling our 
relationship was pretty good because of so many things we need that 
we get from Canada. I think we get along all right. The question 
is, Will we get along all right in a partnership deal? 

I do not share the feeling that the partnership relationship would 
be any better. If they want to charge 50 cents a ton for any cargo 
when we think 40 is enough, or we think we ought to get 70, we would 
be in trouble immediately. Partnerships of that kind never have 
worked out. I do not believe the one proposed here could be success- 
ful or satisfactory. 

General Rostnson. Well, Governor, the majority of the cargo that 
is going to move is going to be American cargo. I think the United 
States should have an equal voice in the movement of that cargo. 

Mr. Dempsey. I do not see where it makes any difference whether 
we have an equal voice in the situation or not. I think it would be 
better if either one or the other owned the canal. I would certainly 
be happy to see Canada build it if they want to do it. 

General Rosrnson. I think if we do not go into the seaway perhaps 
it puts the United States in the same position as I find myself in 
before this committee. I can have full freedom to express my views, 
but I don’t have a vote. I would like to see the United States raised 
up to where it had a vote. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think the Corps of Army Engineers do not do 
badly with the votes over here. You get mine most of the time, 
General. 

General Rostnson. We are not complaining. 

Mr. Demrsey. But I do not think you have given a justification for 
the United States Government going into the St. Lawrence seaway, 
especially at a time when they say that the budget is out of balance 
to the extent of $37 billion. 
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General Rozsrnson. You get those advantages I have mentioned 
free-for-nothing. It is a self-liquidating project. It will not cost the 
Government money. I believe our shippers and ship operators using 
the waterway will concur in the reasons I have given for United States 
participation. ; 

Mr. Dempsey. You made that statement several times, but I am 
wondering if you have accurate figures on it. 

General Ropinson. I have submitted figures attached to my state- 
ment. 

Mr. Demesey. You do not know what the tolls are going to be, do 
you? 

General Roginson. No, sir, not the specific tolls, commodity by 
commodity. We know what they have to be as an average in order 
to make the operating charges. 

Mr. Dempsey. You know what they have to be if you get the amount 
of tonnage you would like to get. 

General Roprnson. Yes, sir. And we have taken the tonnage and 
applied it against the operating charges, giving the average cargo toll 
of about 30 cents a ton. We are convinced the waterway will attract 
that tonnage to it even with the imposition of that toll. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. In just one second I will yield. I asked you 
about the cargo you are going to transport, and I noticed the items 
you enumerated ineluded coal. What effect are you going to have on 
the coal mines of the United States if you bring this coal in from 
Canada? Our coal mines are suffering pretty badly now. 

Mr. Donpero. Governor, did your question include the bringing in 
of coal from Canada to us? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Donprero. Canada has no coal. We are furnishing about 70 
percent of the coal they use. It will be transportation of coal from 
us—our coal. 

General Rosrnson. The only light I can throw on that is this: In 
the Canadian estimate they have estimated 3 million tons of soft coal 
and 200,000 tons of coke downbound. 

Mr. Dempsey. That they will ship into this country ? 

General Rozrnson. No, sir. That is downbound traffic. That is 
United States coal for Canada, chiefly the Montreal area. 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

General Roprnson. Hard coal, 500,000 tons upbound; and soft coal 
500,000 tons upbound. That is also in the Canadian estimate. That 
coal is apparently inbound Nova Scotia coal. 

Mr. McGrecor. Getting back to tolls for which you established some 
figures, and I want the record to show you answered my question in 
that you had no agreement with Canada as to whether those figures 
were satisfactory. Isn’t it true that Canada does not believe in tolls? 
They had tolls on the Welland Canal at one time and took them off. 

I repeat, General, do you have anything to show that Canada will 
agree with your figures relative to tolls? 

General Rostnson. Of course their legislation and pending legisla- 
tion here permits that to be worked out. 

Mr. McGregor. You can answer “yes” or “no,” General. Do you 
have anything at all in writing with Canada to show they are in accord 
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with the figures you have established in order to make this pay, 
relative to tolls? The General can answer “yes” or “no” if we have or 
do not have anything in writing with Canada. 

Mr. Donpero. But I think it should be noted he simply made the 
statement as to the number of tons that would be required, and the 
toll that would have to be paid to make this thing self-hquidating, and 
that is all. How are you going to fix tolls for a country you haven’t 
an agreement with yet? 

General Ropsrnson. There is no toll schedule drawn up, sir, but the 
Canadian authorities generally agree that it can be made a self- 
liquidating project for both Canada and the United States. Tolls 
schedules ‘suggested by the Commerce Department appear in the 
earlier hearings and I'am unaware of any serious objection to them. 
And they average higher than the 30-cent figure I have cited. 

Mr. McGreeor. But you have nothing established in writing to 
show they will go along with the schedule you have set up in order 
to make it pay? 

General Rosrnson. I have made no schedule. 

Mr. McGreeor. You gave us some figures. 

General Ropinson. I gave you the average figures for an overall 
tonnage which was necessary. There would be wide variations in the 
figure that I gave depending on the commodities and the methods of 
measurement, and so on. I simply used the figure to show that tolls 
much in excess of that could be charged, if necessary. 

Mr. McGreeor. In other words, you could put all the tolls on one 
commodity and it might pay, but Canada might not agree to that. 
Canada also may not agree to the figures you have established. 

General Roprnson. And Canada “might put them all on one com- 
modity and we wouldn’t have a thing to say about it unless we 
cooperate. 

Mr. McGreeor. Wouldn’t it be better judgment and better business 
before starting a project to have something in writing relative to what 
each is going to do? 

General Roprnson. I think the legislation contemplates that. The 
legislation before your committee sets up the machinery for doing 
exactly what you are stating. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you object if we put in an amendment pro- 
viding the project should not be started until we have an agreement 
in writing ? 

Mr. Oaxman. That is what thu bill says. 

Mr. McGreeor. Do you agree with that, General ? 

General Roprnson. I do not believe such an amendment is necessary. 

Mr. Donpero. I wonder if you will yield the floor, Governor, so 
we can have 1 or 2 other members ask questions, as we have only 1 or 
2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. Dempsey. Certainly. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Stauffer has not had an opportunity yet. 

Mr. Sravrrer. I have 1 or 2 questions. The first is that the state- 
ment has been made to me that the navigation projects which have 
been performed by the United States Government have helped greatly 
in the development of the United States. I believe that statement 
was made. 

General Roginson. Yes, sir. I believe I made a similar statement. 
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Mr. Sravurrer. Which has contributed most to this development— 
the 1 -ailroads or the navigation projects 

General Roptnson. Well, that is a rather difficult question. They 
are both valuable. I can state it two ways, sir. 

I believe that about 20 percent of our Nation’s freight traffic, based 
on ton-miles, moves by water. I am not familiar with the railroad 
figure, but I can also state that there is no large city in the United 
States, with the exception of Denver and Atlanta, that is not located 
on a navigable waterway. 

Mr. Sraurrer. The second part of that is, do you think it is quite 
fair for the Federal Government to develop forms of transportation 
at Government expense in competition with the railroads? We are 
building navigation projects and we are building roads paralleling 
railroads. We are building airport facilities for the airlines, and yet 
the railroads have to develop their own property. And after they 
develop it they are taxed very heavily on it. 

General Rosrnson. Well, of course, I stated my position relative to 
tolls. Your remarks would not apply to the St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Sraurrer. You said you were opposed to tolls? 

General Roprnson. I said I was not opposed to tolls on the St. 
Lawrence. 

Mr. Sravurrer. I beg your pardon? 

General Roprnson. I said I was not opposeg to tolls on the St. 
Lawrence as an international waterway comparable to the Panama 
Canal, but I was opposed to the extension of the tolls into our inland 
waters. 

Mr. Sraurrer. The second question I have is that I am in a dilemma 
on this thing. I represent the State of Pennsylvania. As I gather 
from your testimony, the charges on ore at Clevel: and will be reduced 
if the St. Lawrence waterway goes through from $5.23 a long ton to 
$2.30 a ton. In Pittsburgh the reduction will be from $4.78 a ton to 
$4.15, or, in other words, a saving of 15 percent. So that places 
Pittsburgh in an unfair competitive position with Cleveland, due to 
the construction of the St. Lawrence waterway. 

In addition to that, Philadelphia, I assume, can receive ore from 
Seven Islands at about the same cost as Cleveland will under ~ 
St. Lawrence waterway project. We are constructing steel mills i 
eastern Pennsylvania to use this ore. We have coal in Pennsylvania, 
and we have limestone in Pennsylvania. 

If you were representing the State of Pennsylvania, would you 
vote for this project ? 

General Rosrnson. I believe that I would, sir, because to use Pitts- 
burgh it will be assured of an additional supply of competitive ore. 
I believe you have some steel mills in the eastern part of your State 
which would be in a sound competitive position. At least there are 
some planned in the near vicinity that I am familiar with—in the 
near vicinity of Trenton, that plant at least in wartime would in my 
opinion be in a strengthened position for continuous production with 
the seaway. 

Those figures I gave on shipping savings, of course, apply just to 
the Labrador ore, and they did not include the tolls that would be 
charged on the St. Lawrence. You would have to add a tell charge 
there. 
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But the point of the matter is you are affecting a vital commodity 
to all of the citizens of Pennsylvania and the citizens of this country 
on the price of steel. The important thing is to get the ore to the 
center of your arsenal, which we have testified to this morning as being 
80 percent west of the Alleghenies and north of the Ohio, and to get it 
there economically. 

Mr. Stavurrer. I think your whole philosophy is somewhat wrong 
in thisthing. I have been in the selling game all my life, and I always 
want to get as much as I can for a commodity. TI don’t want to sell 
an article at just cost plus an amortization figure, or something like 
that. I want to make a profit. 

But your whole p! hilosophy is for the Government not even to come 
out on the cost of these projects, let alone make a profit. 

General Rortnson. No, sir. I do not think you have interpreted my 
philosophy correctly. I believe there is ample competition in the steel 
industry to protect the public, which might not be true of some other 
commodities. 

Mr. Sraurrer. Why not assess all the tariff will bear and then give 
it to the schools. They wanted to do this with the tidelands oil. That 
was all going to the schools. Why don’t we assess the tolls on all the 
traffic will bear and then turn it over to the school system? I voted to 
return the tidelands oil bill to the States, but we won’t go into that. 

Mr. Donvrro. It isegetting late. 

Mr. Oakman. Could I clarify one point, Mr. Chairman? That is 
the gentleman’s statement Mr. Stauffer was referring to at the top of 
page 12. He shows what Pittsburgh would have to do to get the pig 
iron from Labrador if the St. Lawrence project were not built. He 
takes it by water from the Seven Islands out in the ocean and docks 
it at Baltimore. Then he brings it via Baltimore to Pittsburgh by 
rail. The steel then in Pittsburgh would have a shipping charge of 
$4.78. 

Wih the advent of the St. Lawrence Waterway they would bring it 
along the waterway in through Lake Ontario, through the Welland 
Canal, and across Lake Erie to Ashtabula, and from Ashtabula to 
Pittsburgh by rail for $4.15. So the purpose of this is to show that 
Pittsburgh can get pig iron for 63 cents cheaper. 

Mr. Donperro. Ore. 

Mr. Oaxman. That’s right. 

General Rorrnson. Actually we consider Pittsburgh about the 
break-even point if the toll goes up to 50 cents a ton. 

Mr. Oaxman. That is right. 

General Ropinson. Because as I pointed out, the $4.15 does not 
include a toll charge. If you assume a toll charge of 63 cents it is 
exactly even, whichever way it is shipped. So everything west of 
Pittsburgh will save. Everything east of Pittsburgh will save by 
coming around through Baltimore. 

Mr. Donnero. You mean ore and not pig iron, Mr. Oakman. 

Mr. Oakman. Yes, sir. I meant ore. 

Mr. Donprro. Is there anything more? Are there any other 
questions ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Donpvero. If not, that will conclude the hearings for today. 
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I ask unanimous consent to include the statement of Congressman 
Lesinski, who is not here, but who has a short statement he wishes to 
include in favor of the seaway, and a report from the Treasury Depart- 
ment that was asked for this morning, which is here, and without 
objection both will be included in the record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 11, 1953. 
Hon. Grorer A. DoNDERO, 
Chairman, Commitice on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CuartrmMan: I enclose herewith a statement relating to the 
financing of the St. Lawrence seaway project which I should like to file with 
your committee in connection with the hearings currently being held. 

Very truly yours, 
W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, 
De puty to the Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF W. RANDOLPH BuRGESS, DEPUTY TO THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the St. Lawrence seaway project 
concerns primarily departments and agencies other than the Treasury. I have 
no comments, therefore, on the general merits of the proposed project. The 
method of financing it, however, is a matter of concern to the Treasury. 

Several of the measures before the committee—House Joint Resolutions 2, 3, 
and 98—would authorize appropriations for carrying out the undertakings of 
the United States. 

Another of the bills—H. R. 3319—would create a St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation with a capital stock of $5 million which would be subscribed 
by the United States. To finance its activities, the Corporation would be author- 
ized to issue obligations in an amount not to exceed $100 million outstanding at 
any one time. These obligations would mature in not more than 50 years; they 
would bear interest at rates determined by the Corporation after consultation 
with the Secretary of the Treasury ; and they would be fully and unconditionally 
guaranteed, both as to interest and principal, by the United States. They could 
not, however, be purchased by the United States. The project would be made 
self-liquidating under the bill through provision for tolls which would result in 
revenues suflicient to defray the cost to the Corporation of its operations, includ- 
ing amortization of the principal of its debts over a period not to exceed 50 years. 
Two other bills—House Joint Resolution 104 and 195—contain similar pro- 
visions for financing the project, although there are some differences in the amount 
of capital stock and the amount of obligations which could be outstanding, and 
House Joint Resolution 195 would place a limit on the rate of interests on these 
obligations. 

The Treasury does not look with favor on the issuance and sale of guaran- 
teed obligations by Government corporations in the market. We believe that 
Government corporations engaged in revenue-producing programs should obtain 
their funds by borrowing directly from the Treasury. Centralized financing by 
the Treasury avoids competition in the investment market between the Treasury 
and other Government agencies, It thus makes for fiscal efficiency and economy. 
This is especially important in view of the magnitude of the problems involved 
in the management of the public debt at the present time. 

These difficulties would be avoided by financing provisions along the lines of 
those contained in the bill which a subcommittee has ordered favorably reported 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Under those provisions, which are 
incorporated in committee print No. 2 of 8. 589, a St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation would be created which would have no capital stock; capital 
stock serves little useful purpose in a Government corporation and is a form of 
subsidy. The Corporation would finance its activities by issuing its obligations 
to the Secretary of the Treasury in an amount not to exceed $105 million out- 
standing at any one time. Barth obligation would bear interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into consideration the current 
average rate on current marketable obligations of the United States of compa- 
rable maturities. Thus, the cost of money to the Corporation would approximate 
its cost to the Government. 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. JouN LESINSKI, JR., OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first, I want to thank you for 
giving me an opportunity to testify in support of the St. Lawrence seaway. In 
view of the fact that Presidents of this country have for over half a century 
recommended the seaway, it is amazing to me that Congress has not acted upon 
this vital project long before this time. The St. Lawrence seaway is not a 
local matter but a national one. 

Being a person that tries to approach a subject from an unbiased view, I 
have studied not only the arguments for, but also the statements offered against 
this legislation. From what I am able to gather, it seems that all of the argu- 
ments against are unsound and are strictly selfish in approach, Let us con- 
sider my own district. I must agree that it will be the greatest thing that 
could happen to Detroit and especially the adjacent areas if the seaway becomes 
a reality. The 16th Congressional District takes in part of Detroit and other 
municipalities such as Delray, River Rough, Ecorse, Wyandotte, Trenton and 
others. The aforementioned cities are either on the Detroit River proper or 
on the extreme western end of Lake Erie. This, as you see gentlemen, will be 
the focal point in the future for foreign trade. 

Detroit as you know is the greatest automotive center in the world. River 
Rouge and Dearborn have the Ford Motor Co. Ecorse has steel plants; Wyan- 
dotte has chemical plants. Trenton has chemical plants, the Chrysler Motor 
Co., and other developments. Besides the town mentioned, Melvindale, Lincoln 
Park, Allen Park, Wayne, and other small communities will be directly benefited 
by the seaway. This is the most rapidly growing district in Michigan. Of 
course I am naturally interested in the development and expansion of my 
district, however, other sections of Detroit, the cities of Cleveland, Buffalo, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Duluth, and also the Canadian ports will gain by this artery 
of transportation. Not only the cities that I have mentioned will gain, but all 
of the United States and Canada as well. 

The less a product costs when it leaves our shores, the more demand there will 
be for it in foreign countries. The seaway will not only help to expand our 
economy, but will also give foreign countries a chance to develop their own 
industries by purchasing at a lesser cost their needs from us. 

Now let us consider as to who is against the seaway. The coal miners and 
the railroaders. I do not blame them to a degree but if both of these groups 
studied the whole problem from an overall picture and not just from their 
immediate needs, I am sure they would go along. No one can deny that coal 
mining is a declining industry. It has been replaced largely by oil and gas. 
It also has heen replaced to a degree by electricity in the smelting of iron. It 
has been proven that steel made by the Swedish method with electricity is 
far superior than that with coal. Let us face it; coal will be used to a degree 
for a while, and then possibly only for chemicals and dyestuffs. Outside of 
the extremely limited use for coal in the future, coal will be a product of the 
past. The sooner those depending upon the mining of coal for a livlihood adjust 
themselves to other industries, the better they and the country will fare. We 
must not think of only today, but also of tomorrow. 

The railroads oppose the seaway as they seem to feel that they will lose ton- 
nage if the project goes through. They forget that stimulated business in 
America stimulates their industry. The railroads are suffering losses by not 
being practical and accepting new methods of transportation. Yes, buses, air- 
planes, and trucks have taken revenue away from them. Then to compensate 
for the loss they have increased their rates to the point where the users of rail 
facilities have to depend upon other methods of transportation. If the rail- 
roads had accepted modern trends and needs for transportation earlier, they 
would not now be opposing the seaway. We need progress and not regress in 
this country. 

Detroit has had some 200 arrivals of European ships a year. Montreal has 
the largest tonnage of any seacoast town. The Detroit River carries more ton- 
nage than the Suez and Panama Canal combined. Certainly these ports and 
facilities are frozen over during certain months of the year, but the needs for a 
year’s supply of items carried by these facilities is more than adequate for their 
seasonal operation. 

Grains from the Middle West could be transported cheaper to the outside world. 
Manufactured goods from the Great Lakes area could be shipped cheaper and 
iron ore would be assured to the already productive steel centers. It would be 
impossible to visualize the tremendous expense involved and the peril to our 
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security if all of our steel-producing plants were on the east coast. These would 
have to depend entirely upon ore either from Venezuela or Labrador via the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

What are we asking for? We are only asking for what is beneficial to our 
Nation. We in the Detroit area did not hedge on TVA and other irrigation and 
power projects, because we recognized their importance, not as a community of 
local need but as a national problem. It is with this thought that I hope you 
gentlemen of the committee will consider this matter. I am concerned with the 
possibility of Detroit becoming a ghost town, but I am more concerned of the 
effect it would have upon the Nation as a whole. This, members of the com- 
mittee, is more so dramatized by the fact that we are simply asking approval 
and authorization of the construction of the seaway project which would be 
self-liquidating. How long must this debate go on when the need is so clearly 
visible? 

My sincere and wholehearted support goes for the development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway. I have full faith in this committee, and it is my sincere hope the 
projects will be authorized without further delay. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1958. 
Hon. Grorer A. DonpERo, 
Chairman, House Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives. 


DeAR Mr. CHATRMAN: I was indeed grateful for the invitation of your com- 
mittee to set forth my views with respect to House Joint Resolution 104, a joint 
resolution providing for the creation of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation to construct part of the St. Lawrence seaway in United States terri- 
tory, etc., of which you are the sponsor. 

I am indeed appreciative of the courtesy which you and your committee have 
extended by permitting the insertion of a statement of my views, since I was 
not able to attend the hearings in person. 

I have no desire to burden the record by a full exposition of the arguments 
which could be made in favor of St. Lawrence development. As you know, I 
have introduced House Joint Resolution 195, which is similar to House Joint 
Resolution 104, except that it provides for the deepening of the channels of the 
upper lakes, thereby extending the seaway to the full limit of its potential, and 
provides also for constructing the power project in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River. 

My views were presented in detail both to your committee and the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations during the 82d Congress. I respectfully refer 
you to pages 588 et seq. of the hearings of the Committee on Public Works in the 
82d Congress and to pages 628 et seq. of the hearings held by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Insofar as the St. Lawrence seaway is concerned, I am in agreement with 
most of the provisions of House Joint Resolution 104, which you have proposed 
in the House. I believe, however, that House Joint Resolution 104 would give 
the seaway greater usefulness if it also authorized the deepening of the con- 
necting channels of the upper lakes as proposed by Senator Humphrey in 8. 1065. 
As you will note from my sponsorship of House Joint Resolution 195 and my 
endorsement of Senator Lehman’s proposal, Senate Joint Resolution 45, I also 
believe it would be a serious mistake for the Congress not to take action with 
respect to the hydroelectric power project to be constructed in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. Its failure to act would assure a 
giveaway of the United States share of power from the St. Lawrence to monopoly 
distribution by private monopoly interests. For without adequate marketing 
safeguards the interests of the United States, the States other than the State of 
New York within economic transmission distance of the project, defense agencies 
and indusries, and the public bodies, cooperatives, and domestic and rural con- 
sumers in the area may well find themselves at the mercy of private monopoly 
interests in attempting to acquire electrical energy at reasonable rates. 

On January 30 of this year I submitted a statement to the Federal Power 
Commission setting forth my views in this regard in considerable detail. -You 
will find a copy of the statement at page A466 of the Appendix of the Congres- 
sional Record of the 838d Congress. 
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In this statement I pointed out to the Federal Power Commission that the New 
York State Power Authority, whose views were fully developed by the testimony 
of its chairman, John EK. Burton, showed no inclination to protect the public 
interest in the marketing and distribution of the power to be generated from this 

‘eat national resource. As a matter of fact, the State power authority specifi- 
cally rejected the policy which the Congress has invariably prescribed in author- 
izing the construction and development of hydroelectric facilities. Mr. Burton 
testified that he believed that the marketing preference which the Congress has 
provided for the people of the United States through agencies of their own choice 
in every relevant enactment since 1906 is unsound. 

In his testimony before the Federal Power Commission Mr. Burton asked, ““How 
ire the people of the State of New York and the people of the northeastern region 

to enjoy the benefits (of St. Lawrence power) if you drain them off for 
ses?’ 1 ask this committee as I asked the Federal Power Commission, 
these people whom Mr. Burton desires to protect from the public? 

f . rd which the New York State Power Authority made before 

sion, it is perfectly clear that if the farmers, con- 

in the State of New York and in the other great 

ce transmission distance of this project are to reap the 

| from the development of this great national resource, the 

istribution which have always been provided for by the 

I g similar major projects should be maintained. I am 

rined that unk Congress specifically requires distribution of 

power as they have power generated at other sites, the Federal 

sion probably will not condition a license granted to the New York 

Authority and will permit the State of New York to turn over 

Lawrence power at the bus bar for its unbridled exploitation and sale by 
ate monopoly interests 

rhe failure of Congress to set forth the appropriate marketing safeguards will 
deprive the people of the State of New York of the yardstick which develops as 
a result of the availability of a preference to public agencies and cooperatives. 
This yardstick would tend to reduce the rates charged by private companies in 
the northeastern region of the United States. Without the competition possible 
through this type of preference, wholesale rates to public agencies and coopera- 
tives as well as the resale rates to domestic and rural consumers will continue 
to be among the highest in the Nation. 

The high rates which the private utility companies charges in the northeastern 
region of the United States have already cost the Federal Government hundreds 
of millions of dollars. In testifying recently with respect to the development oi 
hydroelectric facilities at Niagara Falls, | showed how the Federal Government 
since Korea has paid for defense production in that area almost $200 million in 
excess of what it would have paid had the yardstick been available. 

i respectfully urge that your committee report favorably on House Joint Reso- 
lution 195 rather than House Joint Resolution 104. In the event, however, the 
committee does not see fit to report House Joint Resolution 195, | would certainly 
support House Joint Resolution 104, rather than have the Congress completely 
abdicate the responsibility of the United States in developing the St. Lawrence 
seaway. The failure of the Congress to pass any legislation with respect to the 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway would, in my opinion, be a serious 
mistake. It could well jeopardize our national security and at the very least 
would eliminate any opportunity for this Government to have a voice in the 
administration of what is inherently and basically an international project involv- 
ing a serious interest of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. Roosevk ct, Jr. 


STATEMENT OF HON, JOHN D. DINGELL, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman, over the years, more than 20 in fact, I have appeared before 
congressional committees having jurisdiction in the matter of the development 
of the great St. Lawrence seaway. I have argued the project at length and 
from all angles, invariably interspersing my discussions with supporting data 
and statistics. This time I shall leave the matter of statistics to the experts 
and shall content myself with limited arguments to prove in a general way 
the practicability and the necessity for this deep sea development, a dual project 
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involving expansion of the navigational facilities which would make of the 
lake ports great international seaports, and at the same time would provide the 
production of unlimited hydroelectric power. 

Both phases of the development of this great undertaking are desperately 
needed. ‘The circumvention of the St. Lawrence rapids with modern locks and 
the deepening of the channels through the lakes will fulfill a need for the Great 
Lakes area the lack of which threatens with reduction or extinction the most 
important industrial section in the world. From the power standpoint the 
populous sections adjacent to the source of power and for a practical maximum 
distance generally applicable to the transmission of power the people as well 
as the industries already established and functioning need more power and 
low-cost hydro power in order to meet the challenge from the South and the 
West where many great projects have been established well in advance of the 
industry which followed rather than preceded the production of such power, 

This dual purpose development project known as the St. Lawrence deep 
waterway holds promise of success in every way. It will meet the demands of 
the shippers in the interior of the United States and it will help supply the 
ever-increasing power needs as I stated within reasonable distance of the point 
of power production. I dare say without fear of contradiction that either phase 

the development could over a reasonable period of time liquidate the cost 
of construction, allowing meantime for the payment of maintenance, interest 
and I repeat provide for invested capital repayment. This argument would apply 
whether the project was a single-purpose development in either low-cost power 
or providing for deep-sea navigation. The dual purpose development of the 
project, without the slightest doubt, doubles the certainty of earlier and com- 
plete repayment of the capital investment in the undertaking. To me the 
question of construction or delay of the St. Lawrence seaway is sinful but 
otherwise not even debatable. We built projects such as Grand Coulee Dam, 
Boulder Dam, more lately called the Hoover Dam, and scores of other huge 
projects, not to overlook the TVA, when some of these great undertakings were 
not even calculated to be able to dispose of the power potential for years to 
come. That applies also to the projects which as another phase of their design 
and intent were developed to supply water for irrigational purposes. There 
are great dams in the West today that have not as yet attained maximum power 
production and whose water capacity has not been absorbed for irrigational 
purposes. Such projects providing for power and flood control as were completed 
at great cost to the taxpayer where repayment could only be expected from 
power, the lone source of possible financial reimbursement the flood phase or 
design of the project was calculated as a practical and humanitarian side 
of the undertaking and no direct financial benefit or reimbursement to the 
Government was expected, 

The St. Lawrence deep waterway like no other project ever undertaken in this 
country is expected to yield enormous revenues not only from the power pro- 
duced but from tolls leveied upon shipping both inbound and outbound. Just 
imagine if you will the potential of the return from tolls paid by the shipping 
interests. The expectancy for this year in tonnage which will pass through the 
Sault Ste. Marie locks in iron ore alone which comes from the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan, and the Mesabi Range of Minnesota, is calculated to be about 100 
million tons. Of course, it is not argued that this 100 million tons of iron ore 
would come in via the St. Lawrence deep-sea waterway from the Labrador iron- 
ore fields, from South America or from Africa, but the fact remains that as the 
high-grade iron-ore reserves in upper Michigan decline by depletion the imported 
crude ore from foreign sources will rise by leaps and bounds. From the very 
outset it can be expected that shipments will amount to millions of tons of this 
basic element needed in the production of steel which must be had to maintain 
the great industrial development in and around the inland seas. If no other 
argument could be used with reason and effectiveness we could contend that with 
the reduction of ore produced in the lakes area and the increasing industrial 
demand for steel in the United States and throughout the world that it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the imports of this essential to industry will increase 
in corresponding volume. It is not necessary therefore to even argue about the 
power production as the second and profitable source of revenue for the amortiza- 
tion and liquidation of the capital investment. Let us compare the shipping fa- 
cilities and their financial possibilities with those of the Panama Canal prior 
to the time it was undertaken in 1907. 
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There was not at that time a single ton of freight that could be guaranteed to 
the project and the anticipated tolls were far higher than those which will be 
necessary to liquidate the costs of the St. Lawrence navigational facilities. The 
Panama Canal tolls, the last I heard or read of them, were set at $1.20 a long 
ton and were adjusted to include, I believe, deck freight which had not orginally 
been provided for. Yet under circumstances holding little if any promise, and 
based perhaps solely upon naval security of the Nation, which is also a vital 
part of the St. Lawrence plan, the United States undertook a project estimated 
to cost over $300 million—located in disease-infested Panama, through tropical 
rivers and lakes and cutting through the great range of mountains which like 
a thorny spine runs the length of both Americas. Despite the fact that overall 
prospects were not very bright back in 1907, America in the face of the same 
shortsighted opposition which exists today boldly and wisely took over the 
project from the defunct De Leseps Co., of France, and completed a project 
that stands as a monument to American enterprise, courage, and foresight. 

As an interesting sidelight let me state that the volume of freight which passes 
through the locks at Sault Ste. Marie is greater in volume and tonnage than that 
of the 3 greatest navigational canals in the world; namely, the Panama Canal, 
the Suez Canal, and the Kiel Canal. Of course, I am not arguing or in any sense 
presupposing that such great tonnage at least immediately will pass down to 
and through the new St. Lawrence locks because it is largely raw material, 
grain, and other basic commodities for home consumption which generally term- 
inates no further down than the city of Buffalo, but as the incoming freight in- 
cluding crude ore and other commodities carried in larger shipping bottoms en- 
ters the Great Lakes area with its many fine ports much more transoceanic ship- 
ping will originate in the Great Lakes area for foreign destination. The possi- 
bilities of the St. Lawrence seaway are so numerous and of such great benefit 
not only to industry but to the midwestern farmers that the immediate costs 
are not even worthy of consideration, but it must be said at the same time to 
further emphasize the prospective value of this project that they are modest in 
comparison with the cost of the Panama Canal taking into consideration the 
wealth of the country and the condition of the country today as compared with 
that time. As the Panama Canal succeeded as it did there can be no skepticism 
harbored in any intelligent mind about the connecting link between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the inland seas. From a utilitarian standpoint and from the stand- 
point of self-liquidation of the capital invested, success of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect is a foregone conclusion. 

I am constrained, Mr. Chairman, to dwell upon one other phase having to do 
with the opposition. As I stated above it comes from the same source and 
largely from the same people who opposed the Panama Canal—the railroads 
and such elements as they can influence. This myopic and selfish group reason 
today pretty much as they did prior to 1907 that it will injure the great railroad 
system. At the present time the resistance is confined largely to the railroads 
operating between the Great Lakes area and the eastern seaboard. When the 
Panama Canal was contemplated it was argued vociferously and money was 
spent for hostile propaganda on the premise that the transcontinental railroad 
links would be broken by cheap water transportation from the east to the west 
coast because of shipments via the Panama Canal. It turned out to be just the 
opposite. The Panama Canal gave great impetus to the west coast and that in 
turn reciprocally added much business to the eastern part of the United States. 
As we look at it today the west coast has grown into a boundless and prosperous 
empire with a growth in population that indicates the attractiveness of the 
area chiefly from a business standpoint. The Panama Canal has made a far- 
reaching contribution to the wealth and welfare of the entire United States and 
now a project like the St. Lawrence having an even greater potential for the 
inland United States awaits completion with results that may transcend that of 
the Panama Canal. One argument above all others which comes to me from 
the railroad workers, to whom I have acted the part of a consistent friend even 
before I ever came to Congress, is predicated on the fact that shipments now 
handled by the railroads will be handled by the water carriers and no distinction 
is made even as regards the iron ore which is already carried by water from 
northern Michigan to the lake ports. This volume as I see it will not be altered 
or decreased whether the ore shipped originates solely in northern Michigan and 
Minnesota or whether it comes in partially or wholly from foreign sources in the 
event of depletion of domestic sources. Let us take first the great steel-mill 
areas, Chicago, Gary, and Detroit. Whether the iron ore comes from present 
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domestic sources or comes in via the anticipated St. Lawrence route, the ship- 
ment of the ore itself is made in water carriers. In other words, steamships of 
low speed and great tonnage bring the ore to the maw of the steel mills in Chicago 
and Gary which as in Detroit are located and accessible at the water’s edge. 
There is no transshipping of the ore, only the finished product for the large part 
is shipped by rail. 

Now an examination of the Lake Erie ports offers a somewhat different picture. 
At Toledo, Cleveland, and Erie ports huge shipments of ore are received from 
present domestic sources and the great volume of this ore is then transshipped 
by rail down the Mahoning River Valley and there turned into steel ingots and 
steel in various forms. Cleveland itself is, of course, a substantial steel pro- 
ducer. The ore received at Toledo and Erie is transshipped to steel mills in 
the interior but these distances to which the crude ore is shipped are relatively 
short. The thing that strikes me as beyond comprehension is how railroad 
workers can be fooled by pure-blind railroad officials that the imports of crude 
ore so essential in the replacement of depleted reserves in the northland will 
injure them in a substantial way when, as a matter of fact, there will be no 
change in the handling of iron ore. However, if we do not break the bottleneck 
of the St. Lawrence to supply the needs of our interior steel mills we will wither 
the entire inland area and cause the wholesale layoff of thousands of railroad 
and other workers unless by some miracle we should discover huge additional 
iron-ore reserves along the Great Lakes. I am taking into account of course 
the huge taconite reserves in northern Michigan which I have aided more sub- 
stantially perhaps than any other man in Congress in order to bring about the 
development of this low-grade ore by an entirely new process. 

It is paradoxical that the railroad executives as a rule have been more and 
more shortsighted as the years go on and as competition becomes greater. It 
is to be recalled that at one time the railroad bigwigs laughed at the prospect 
of bus and truck competition. They argued that truck haulage or freight carry- 
ing would never amount to much since it would cover only the short-haul and 
small-drop shipments largely on a door-to-door basis which they thought was 
unprofitable and something they did not care to handle at any rate. That same 
philosophy applied of course to passenger-carrying buses until today the amount 
of freight carried by truck accounts to 2 out of every 3 tons shipped in the United 
States. As I recall the recent figures from memory, of the 3-billion-plus tons 
of freight shipped in the United States something over 2 billion tons are carried 
by trucking companies. I am not clear about the passenger statistics but I pre- 
sume that buses have made great inroads upon the travelers, too. Now when we 
calculate in addition the tremendous passenger, mail, and express volumes that 
are carried by airborne transports we can well realize that there would be some 
cause or reason for panic in the minds of the railroad tycoons but it should 
not be predicated upon opposition to progress such as is indicated in the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway. It will make the area more prosperous 
and secure for one element upon which the railroads depend, that is, industry, 
and in fact the whole area and all concerned will thrive. 

The railroad opposition led as it is by these shortsighted “geniuses” of rail 
transportation is hardly qualified to advise its employees especially so since we 
can point to such glaring and irresponsible miscalculations as the opposition to 
the Panama Canal and the lack of foresight in preempting to themselves the fields 
of transportation as it applies to trucks, buses, and aerial transportation. The 
railroads had priority of claim in the last three-mentioned instances but they 
failed completely to take advantage. Now they are trying to bring about the 
withering of the entire interior of the United States to the detriment of all 
element of industry including everything and everybody from the manufacturer 
down to the corner grocer who will suffer depression in values as our ore reserves 
deplete in the northern fields and our industries recede or move elsewhere. We 
must find sources of raw material which can be brought in at the lowest ship- 
ping rate to keep our steel mills going and growing in the production of this 
basic element, the finished product of which will in a large proportion be shipped 
by rail and handled by their employees. 

My attitude toward the St. Lawrence development antedates my coming to 
Congress. I have fought for it more than 20 vears and I cannot abandon my 
position because it is sound and unimpeachable. I trust that the committee will 
approve joining with Canada in the immediate construction of both the power 
and navigational facilities so essential to the welfare of all the people. 

87838—53——_9 
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Mr. Donvrro, Also inserted at this point at the subsequent request 
of the chairman is the following letter, dated June 17, from General 
Robinson : 


JUNE 17, 1953. 
Hon. GrorGe A, DONDERO, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washinyton, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DoNDERO: In response to your recent telephone request, I am pleased 
to enclose a statement summarizing (1) the subsurface investigations conducted 
along the International Rapids sections of the St. Lawrence River and the findings 
of those studies, with particular reference to the navigation features that are 
covered by your bill, House Joint Resolution 104, and (2) the contract procedure 
of the Corps of Engineers. 

Concerning the availability of plans, attention is invited to the Chief of 
Engineers’ letter of April 16, 1951 (copy atached), appearing on page 1402 of your 
1951 hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. L. RoBrnson, 
Major General, Deputy Chief of Engineers. 


SUBSURFACE INVESTIGATIONS, INTERNATIONAL RAPIDS SECTION, ST. LAWRENCE 
RIVER 


Prior to October 1940, the Canadian Government and the United States Gov- 
ernment, as Well as various private interests, had at different times conducted 
certain explorations with a view to determining the nature of overburden and 
bedrock in the vicinity of proposed structures, and at points where excavation 
would be required in connection with the proposed St. Lawrence River project. 
These early-day investigations were essentially preliminary in character and 
consisted chiefly of wash borings through overburden and core borings in bed- 
rock. Some of the data obtained from these studies are available in the files 
of the Corps of Engineers. 

Beginning in October 1940, detailed subsurface investigations were conducted 
by the district office established by the Corps of Engineers at Massena, N., Y., at 
the sites of proposed channels, cuts, and structures to determine more fully the 
nature and condition of the overburden and bedrock for design of the project 
works, Explorations also were conducted to locate Suitable sources of materials 
for use in construction. These operations included drilling in both overburden 
and bedrock; the determination of bedrock elevations by seismic methods; the 
excavation of test pits and test trenches; the drilling of auger holes; and prob- 
ings made both by a probing machine and by manually driven rods. 

Extensive drilling operations were carried out for the corps under contract. by 
Sprague and Henwood, Inc., of Scranton, Pa. The contract drilling where both 
overburden and bedrock were to be investigated was accomplished with diamond 
drilling equipment, using 3%-inch casings in overburden and 2\-inch core bits 
in bedrock, except for a few holes which were finished with a 1%%-inch core bit. 
Dry soil samples normally were taken at 5-foot intervals or at changes in 
material, As a rule, holes drilled to determine the elevation of bedrock were 
extended 20 feet into the rock to verify the fact that bedrock actually had been 
reached and to obtain rock cores for visual examination. At the proposed sites 
of large concrete structures, where the character and condition of bedrock would 
be of greatest importance, some drill holes were carried 100 feet into the rock. 
Where special conditions obtained, even deeper holes were drilled, some reaching 
a depth of 200 feet into bedrock. Holes for the investigation of overburden only 
were drilled using either 24-inch or 3%-inch casings. Dry samples were usually 
taken at 5-foot intervals or at changes in material. In addition, holes were drilled 
using 6-inch casing at certain points for the purpose of obtaining undisturbed 
samples of marine clay deposits. These operations, accomplished under contract, 
involved in the aggregate the following: 

TAneal feet 
Holes in bedrock 10, 500 
Holes in overburden, 34-inch casing ; 17, 400 
Holes in overburden, 24-inch casing 5, 900 
Holes in clay deposits, 6-inch casing 750 
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In addition to the contract drilling, further explorations were conducted by 
Corps of Engineers forces at many sites. These operations included the excava- 
tion of numerous test pits at locations where detailed information was desired, 
particularly near the surface. The pits generally were excavated to a depth 
of approximately 6 feet and extended by auger borings, with samples being taken 
at each stratum of material encountered. Many auger holes were drilled, and 
these in turn were extended by means of probings. Two types of probings were 
used to determine the condition of overburden along the alinement of the 
canals and at the dike sites. Hand probings, using %-inch rods and a 14-pound 
sledge hammer, were used to extend auger holes and to supplement the test pits, 
particularly along the alinement of the Long Sault Canal. A probing machine 
was used to determine the depth to firm material and to obtain samples of 
material at numerous other locations. A field log was kept of each machine 
probing ; this recorded the rates of penetration as well as a description of samples 
obtained. A program of investigations by the seismic method also was conducted 
by Corps of Engineers specialists to supplement the explorations by other means. 
This program involved the utilization of conventional seismic methods for work 
on land, and also included some underwater work, which necessitated the develop- 
ment of special apparatus and techniques. The operations by Corps of Engineers 
forces included the following accomplishments: 


Number of test pits excavated____- bie _— ae 290 
Number of auger holes drilled__-—-- a ; illite ee : 669 
Number of probings by machine.____- pall ; . ’ 731 
Total depth of machine probing, lineal feet , .... 21,400 
Number of satisfactory seismic lines fired 392 


In general, the geologic formation within the International Rapids section was 
found to consist of glacial till ranging in thickness from a few feet up to 200 feet 
or more, including thick beds of marine clay in many locations. These formations 
overlie the bedrock, which is generally uniform in contour but broken by gentle 
valleys and ridges, with a general north-south strike, which are in turn intersected 
by depressions from preglacial drainage channels. The glacial till consists prin- 
cipally of clay, sand, gravel, and boulders intermixed in an irregular manner. 
The bed and banks of the stream are, in general, paved with large boulders and 
are not subject to erosion. More specific subsurface data pertaining to the major 
individual features of the navigation phase of the project, with navigation works 
on the American side of the river, are presented in the following paragraphs: 

(a) Grass River lock.—The overburden at the site is composed of glacial till 
and clay, varying in thickness from 65 to 85 feet. The surface material is brown, 
sandy clay varying in depth from 10 to 20 feet. Underlying this material is a 
stratum of soft, wet, gray marine clay ranging in thickness from about 20 feet 
at the upper end of the lock chamber to about 45 feet at the lower end. Under- 
lying the marine clay and extending down to ledge rock is a layer of glacial till 
varying in thickness from about 30 feet at the upper end of the lock to about 10 
feet at the lower end. Ledgerock below the overburden consists of hard dolomite 
and dolomitie limestone, with some interbedded strata of hard shale, considered 
to afford an excellent foundation for the heavy structures contemplated at the 
location, 

(b) Robinson Bay lock.—The overburden in a high ridge, in which the upstream 
end of the lock would be located, and underlying the clay flat at the downstream 
portion of the lock site, is mainly a very hard and compact glacial till composed 
of silty to clayey gravelly sand. Overlying the glacial till in the flat area down- 
stream from the ridge is clay varying in thickness from 0 to 50 feet. The upper 
strata of clay is a brown sandy clay which overlies soft, wet, gray marine clay. 
Ledge rock is found at levels varying from elevations 133 to 146, or at depths 
of from 24 to 37 feet below the required grade for the bottom of the lock chamber. 
The ledgerock is of the same general character as that at the Grass River lock site. 

(c) Long Sault guard gate——The overburden at the site of the guard gate is 
glacial till consisting of compact silty, gravelly sand with scattered cobbles and 
boulders. Ledge rock is found at depths ranging from 42 to 50 feet below the 
required navigation clearance grade, Consequently, the guard gate was de- 
signed to be constructed on the glacial till, with the heavier concrete sections 
being founded on steel piling driven into the till. 

(ad) Long Sault Canal._—The overburden along the route of the canal is vari- 
able and consists of marine clay, glacial till, and water-laid or partially water- 
laid sand. Upstream from Robinson Bay lock the overburden is chiefly compact 
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glacial till, although an area of clay occurs along the canal alinement on Long 
Sault Island, where canal excavation will vary in depth up to approximately 25 
feet. In this area much of the surface material is uniform silty fine to medium 
sand ranging in depths to 8 feet. Variable sandy clay, which is either exposed 
or underlies the sand, overlies directly soft gray clay or glacial till at depths 
up to 20 feet. On the mainland above Robinson Bay lock a few areas of clay also 
occur, but grade for the canal in these areas generally will be in the overlying 
variable sandy clay, so that practically no excavation of the soft gray clay will 
be required. Limited surface deposits of variable sand and gravel and a small 
deposit of stratified sand between layers of clay also occur above the lock. Below 
Rtobinson Bay lock marine clay deposits overlie glacial till between ridges of till. 
In some areas water-laid or partially water-laid sand deposits exist between the 
clay and till, but these deposits are limited in extent and thickness. The maxi- 
mum depth of excavation in clay in the canal proper, exclusive of work at the 
locks, will be about 30 feet, and the maximum in glacial till will be about 50 feet. 
Bedrock lies at sufficient depth throughout the length of the canal so that it 
would not be a factor except in connection with lock construction. 

(e) Point Rockway lock.—The overburden at the lock site is composed of 
clay, sand, and gravel varying in thickness from about 20 to 35 feet. The upper 
portion is generally a brown silty clay ranging in thickness from about 4 to 14 
feet. Underlying this material is a gray marine clay ranging in thickness from 
about 4 to 25 feet Underlying the clay and extending to ledge rock is a thin 
stratum of water-bearing sand or sand and gravel, ranging in depth from 0 to 
about 16 feet Ledge rock is found at levels ranging from elevation 196 to 
elevation 206, the latter being the depth required to provide navigation clearance 
through the lock. The rock is the hard dolomite which is characteristic of the 
region and which is considered generally excellent as a foundation for the heavy 
structures of the type contemplated at the site. 

(f) Point Rockway Canal—The overburden along the canal alinement is 
variable and consists of marine clay, glacial till, and water-laid or partially 
water-laid sands. In general, the canal site is located in a clay valley between 
hills composed of glacial till. In some areas water-laid or partially water-laid 
sands have been deposited between the clay and glacial till. The marine clay 
deposits consist of soft, gray silty clay underlying at depths of from 0 to about 
10 feet a brown sandy clay, the latter being generally deposited on the valley 
slopes and in the vicinity of the Point Rockway lock. The deposits of glacial till 
consist of fairly compact to compact clayey or silty gravelly sand with scattered 
cobbles and boulders. Overburden other than clay and glacial till consists of 
water-laid or partially water-laid sands and gravels, muck, and marl. The 
underlying bedrock is, in general, approximately horizontally bedded dolomite 
with a very few minor beds of shale and sandstone. Two separate bodies of ledge 
rock occur along the canal alinement at depths shallow enough to necessitate 
rock excavation to provide the required navigation clearance. 


CONTRACT PROCEDURE 


It is the policy of the Corps of Engineers to accomplish civil works construction 
by the contract procedure. This method has been in force for many years and is 
founded on a provision of law (33 U. S. C. 622) that these construction opera- 
tions should be accomplished in the most economical and advantageous manner 
from the standpoint of the United States. As a result, about 95 percent of civil 
works construction during recent years has been accomplished by private con- 
tractors working under the supervision of the Corps of Engineers. Bids are pub- 
licly advertised, and awards are made on a lump-sum basis to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder when all the necessary prerequisites have been fulfilled. Since 
this contract procedure has met with little criticism from the construction in- 
dustry, it appears to have been executed in a fair and equitable manner from 
the standpoint of both the construction industry and the Government. As a 
matter of policy, negotiated contracts are not utilized in our civil works con- 
struction. 

Likewise, in the case of military construction within the continental United 
States it is the policy of the Corps of Engineers to perform all military con- 
struction, under normal circumstances, by fixed-price contracts awarded after 
receipt of competitive bidding resulting from public advertising. In exceptional 
cases involving national security or for other special reasons, where public ad- 
yertising is not feasible, negotiation is used, but only under those circumstances 
permitted under the provisions of the Armed Services Procurement Act, Public 
Law 413, 80th Congress. 
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Aprit 16, 1951. 
Hon. CHar.es A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, House Public Works Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have been advised that during the hearing on April 14, 
1951, a representative of this office was informally requested to make available 
to the committee the plans and specifications prepared by the Corps of Engineers 
for the construction of the main dam, powerhouse, and locks for the International 
Rapids section development, St. Lawrence River. I am also advised that you 
desire a statement be presented covering the authorization for and the costs 
involved in the preparation of the designs for the International Rapids section 
development and whether or not the Corps of Engineers has been working upon 
the plans and specifications during the last 30 days. 

As Chief of Engineers, I could, upon your request, bring these entire plans 
and specifications before the committee. They include some 40 volumes, weigh- 
ing over 55 pounds. However, I would prefer that they be reviewed by members 
of your committee in my office. This preference on my part is supported by 
these reasons. For purposes of military security these plans and specifications 
have been kept in this office in a restricted category, no public release having 
been made; I believe this safeguard should be continued for this important 
project in these times. The plans and specifications are end products of engi- 
neering studies and should not in my judgment be made publicly available to 
either the proponents or opponents of project authorization for use in the 
present controversy. Should the project be advertised for construction in the 
near future, the making available of the plans and specifications outside of this 
office to some parties prior to advertisement would be unfair to others in the 
contracting business who did not have equal time to review the plans and spe- 
cifications before submitting their bids. 

The detailed survey of the International Rapids section together with the 
preparation of the plans and specifications on hand was executed during 1940-42 
in response to Executive Order No. 8568 issued by the President October 16, 
1940, copy enclosed. The cost of this planning is $1,407,264.13. 

The Corps of Engineers has done no work on these plans and specifications 
during the last 30 days. 

I shall await your further instructions in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis A. Pick, Major General, Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. Donpero. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m. the committee adjourned until 10 a. m. 
the following day, Friday, June 12, 1953.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 12, 1953 


Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., in 
room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. George A. Dondero 
(chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Donprero. The committee will come to order. 

I would like to offer for the record a telegram from the Michigan 
Farm Bureau in favor of this project; and also from Norman 8. Pat- 
ton of the Pennsylvania Anthracite Institute in opposition to this pro- 
ject ; as well as a wire from Robert N. Donovan, president of the North- 
eastern Association of Electric Cooperatives, in favor of it. 

Also a telegram from Mr. John E. Burton, who is the director of the 
New York Power Authority, in favor of the project. 

Also a letter from the Governor of Ohio in favor of it. 

Without objection, the telegrams and letter will be inserted in the 
record. 

(The telegrams and letter are as follows :) 


DELHI, N. Y., June 11, 1958. 
Representative Grorae A. DONDERO, 
Chairman, House Public Works Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Northeastern Association of Electric Cooperatives favors St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. Recommend House Joint Resolution 104 be amended to in- 
clude provisions for allocation of power by New York State to cooperatives and 
municipalities as Congress has specified in approving other public power projects, 
Federal Power Commission refuses to require New York acceptance of congres- 
sional policy regarding prority in allocation of power to public power systems. 
Congress has authority to require New York’s compliance with its policy. Fed- 
eral Power Commission as a governmental subdivision should not change this 
policy. Any such change should be voted on by Congress itself without a stipula- 
tion in House Joint Resolution 104, The cooperatives might not receive any 
St. Lawrence power as New York Power Authority Act omits reference to 
farmers’ electric cooperatives. 

Rorert N. DONOVAN, 
President, Northeastern Association of Electric Cooperatives. 


Wirkes-Barre, PA., June 11, 1953. 
Hon. Groree A. DONDERO, 
Chairman, Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully request the privilege of filing for the record a statement setting 
forth the opposition of the Pennsylvania anthracite-producing industry to the 
current St. Lawrence project proposals, hearings on which commence tomorrow 
before your committee. 

NorMAN S. PATron, 
inthracite Institute. 
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LANSING, Micu., June 10, 1953. 
Hon. Grorce A. DONDERO, 
House Office Building: 


Following is copy of wire to Congressman Oakman and Machrowicz: 
“Michigan Farm Bureau strongly urges approval House Joint Resolution 104, 
sponsored by Congressman Dondero, providing for construction seaway as joint 
project with Canada. This may be last opportunity to join with Canada with 
voice in supervision seaway. Will appreciate your support of House Joint Reso- 
lution 104, also strongly supported by American Farm Bureau Federation. 
C. L. Bropy, 
EBrecutive Vice President. 


IrHaca, N. Y., June 11, 1953. 
Hon. Grorce A. DONDERO, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, House of Representatives: 


We wish to record our authority’s approval of your bill, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 104. The record will indicate that Governor Dewey has supported con- 
sistently the seaway project, and we consider that our attitude reflects not 
alone our official position, but also that of our State administration. Should 
anyone question or attempt to qualify this statement, I would appreciate your 
advice thereof and your permission to document the record. For more than 
20 years, efforts were made in Congress to gain the United States-Canadian 
construction of both the seaway and the power project in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. It has always been contemplated 
that the power project on the New York side of the river would be turned 
over to New York State at cost. After vears of failure to pass the seaway 
power project legislation, New York applied to the Federal Power Commis 
sion in 1948 for a license to construct and operate the power project pending 
further delays on the seaway. It was the conviction of the New York admin- 
istration that the separation of the deliberations as to power and seaway would 
lend ultimate success to both undertakings. That goal is within sight. The 
Federal Power Commission can quickly grant to New York State the license for 
the power project. New York is prepared to move forward immediately with 
those sorely needed projects. Canada has pledged construction of the seaway 
as a condition of the International Joint Commission approval of the power 
project already given. With both projects thus assured we are convinced that 
the United States should participate in the construction and operation of the 
seaway. We think that it would be unfortunate for the United States to be 
blocked from participation in the management of this strategic waterway. 

JOHN BD. Burton, 
Chairman, Power Authority of the State of New York. 


THE CoMMONWEALTH oF OHIO, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
State House, Columbus, June 11, 1953. 
Hon. George A. DONDERO, 
Chairman, House Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DonnERO: The members of House Public Works Committee are now 
hearing testimony in support of House Joint Resolution 104. 

I understand that House Joint Resolution 104 is a companion measure to the 
Wiley bill, S. 589. 

For the purposes of the record of the testimony submitted in behalf of House 
Joint Resolution 104, I am herewith offering as my evidence a copy of my letter 
submitted to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in support of S. 589. 

My views about the need of building the St. Lawrence seaway are growing 
constantly stronger. 

I wish that I could appear before your committee and testify in person, but 
the responsibilities of my office and the heavy volume of work confronting me, 
makes it impossible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank J. LAUSCHE. 
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STATE OF OHIO, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Columbus, April 8, 1953. 
Ilion, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator WILEY: My name is Frank J. Lausche. I am filing this state- 
ment with the Foreign Relations Subcommittee of the United States Senate in 
my official capacity as chief executive of the State of Ohio to urge this committee, 
as well as the Congress of the United States, on behalf of the State of Ohio, to 
act favorably on S. 589, the Wiley bill, to authorize joint participation with Can- 
ada in the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway, as provided in the bill, It 
is not possible for me to make a personal appearance in support of this legislation 
before your committee as the 100th General Assembly of the Ohio State Legis- 
lature is now in session. 

Just a little over 7 years ago, March 4, 1946, I appeared in person before this 
committee, in this same official capacity, to support Senate Joint Resolution 104, 
likewise a bill to authorize the construction of the St. Lawrence Waterway 
jointly with Canada. The basic thought behind my testimony at that time can 
best be summarized from one of the concluding paragraphs of my statement, viz: 
se wherever in the Nation there lies available a natural geographical condi- 
tion that with the help of a man’s hand can be converted into a tremendous 
wealth-producing agency it ought to be done. For the moment those who are 
remotely disconnected with it by space will complain. Eventually, however, they 
will benefit.” 

This statement was made in the first of the postwar years; our country was in 
the throes of demobilization following the end of World War II and we were 
looking forward confidently to a period of peace and tranquillity in the world. 
It is needless to remind the members of this committee how futile that hope was, 
how bitter our disappointment, and how the course of events have made it vital 
and urgent that we again gird ourselves and be prepared to defend our institu- 
tions of freedom. 

In the light of world conditions today the St. Lawrence seaway is not only 
needed, it is my considered opinion that it is essential to the national welfare 
and national security of our country. Qualified leaders in our Government have 
stated that it is altogether probable that this country will have to maintain a 
state of preparedness for the next 10 to 15 years, perhaps for the next generation. 
The base of any preparedness or defense program in the modern world is steel. 
That country which can produce steel cheaply and in abundance is the country 
best prepared to defend itself and maintain its place in the community of nations. 
This ability on the part of the United States, plus the genius of our people for 
mass production, are two of the prime reasons for our position of leadership 
today among the nations of the free world. Anything, therefore, that would 
impair or curtail our ability to produce steel in this country vitally affeets the 
security of our Nation. 

It is not necessary for me to bring to the attention of this committee the threat 
to the stability of the steel industry of the Middle West in the dwindling reserves 
of high-grade, direct-shipping ores in the Mesabi Range. Many pages of testi- 
mony, by far more competent witnesses than I, have already produced irrevocable 
proof of this fact. That this situation is significant to the economy of the State 
of Ohio becomes readily apparent when you consider that in 1951, out of a total 
of 105 million tons of steel production in the United States, almost 21 million 
tons, or over 20 percent, was produced in the State of Ohio. 

To meet the constantly increasing demands for steel and to offset the declining 
reserves in Minnesota it will be necessary to develop new sources of iron ore. 
The logical source for the steel industry ef the Middle West to secure its supple- 
mental supply is from the deposits now under development up in Labrador. It 
so happens that these tremendous reserves are but 76 miles farther by water from 
the furnaces of the Midwest steel mills than ore from the Mesabi. Construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway is necessary if Labrador ore is to move in quantity 
to the steel mills of the Middle West. This waterway, with a 27-foot channel, 
will make it possible for the new, large, modern ore carriers to transport this 
vital raw material from which steel is made direct from Seven Islands on the 
lower St. Lawrence River to the lower lake ports, over the same type of low-cost 
water route as is now available to Mesabi ore. According to the report of the 
President’s Materials Policy Committee, issued in June 1952, it is estimated that 
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the volume of ore to be imported from other countries will approach 65 million 
tons a year by 1975. Furthermore the transportation savings on such a volume 
as this would be tremendous when it is realized that today it costs $1.48 to 
transport a ton of iron ore from Cleveland to Youngstown by rail, a distance of 
71 miles, whereas this same ton of ore is transported from Duluth to Cleveland 
by water, a distance of 835 miles, for $1.45. 

From the foregoing it is easy to see that construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way is desirable not only from the standpoint of assuring a continued supply of 
raw material to a vital defense industry but it will also yield a fiscal saving in 
transportation rates which wi!l redound to the benefit of the United States tax- 
payer, who is footing the bill for the defense program. 

In addition, there is one other feature in connection with the present legisla- 
tion, which makes it highly desirable at this time. That is the proposal to make 
the project self-sustaining and self-liquidating by charging tolls for the use of 
the navigation facilities. This is a feature of the present bill that was not even 
being considered at the time of my previous testimony, some 7 years ago. To 
me, this self-liquidating feature which eliminates any burden on the taxpayer 
to construct the project, plus the necessity for the development at this time in 
the interest of the national security, makes the argument for the project 
conclusive. 

Canada is ready and waiting to take on this whole development alone, yet 
Canada has a population of something like one-eleventh of that of the United 
States, Canada has soundly appraised the value and importance of the project. 
They know that if they build this project alone, by themselves, they will not 
only own it but control it while the United States economy will repay them their 
investment in the tolls charged into the cost of the products bound for, or shipped 
from the United States economy. 

All of the foregoing are logical, powerful, and convincing arguments but, in 
the final analysis, they are largely academic, and beside the point, with the 
situation as it exists today. Construction of this project is inevitable. Despite 
all the efforts to block approval in Congress, despite all the claims of the 
opponents of the harm that will be done to them, they are going to be faced with 
these feared disadvantages or unfavorable effect to their interests anyway. 
Canada—not the United States—has determined that. What this country has 
to determine—what the opponents of the project around the country should give 
some serious thought to—is whether or not it is in the national interest that our 
country should participate in the construction of the project with Canada and 
thus have a voice in its control. That is the only decision to be made and that 
is the decision covered by the provisions of S. 589—the Wiley bill. 

It is my firm belief that this great country of ours cannot afford to let a 
foreign country, no matter how close or friendly, to completely own and have 
absolute control over a strategic waterway that leads straight to the agricultural 
and industrial heart of our Nation. The evidence is overwhelming that we 
should join with Canada in this project, and as a part owner have a voice in 
its control. Therefore, I urge favorable action on the part of this great com- 
mittee, as well as by both Houses of the Congress of the United States. Thank 
you. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK J. LAUSCHE. 

Mr. Donprero. The Chair wishes to make a statement. Yesterday 
we used more time than we were conscious of and in discussing it 
among the members of the yr wap who are opposed to the seaway 
and the other members for it, the opposition has very fairly and very 
generously suggested that the additional time which we used yester- 
day afternoon not be counted and we begin this morning a fresh 
day of 2 hours. The committee intends to run until noon today and 
then adjourn over until Monday. 

Mr. McGreecor. I want to concur in the statement made by the 

chairman. Approximately 4 hours and 15 to 20 minutes were con- 
sumed yesterday. We recognize that questions were asked which did 
impair the time allotted under an agreement of 6 hours for opponents 
and 6 hours for the proponents. We have agreed to the suggestion 
that we start this morning as the schedule was arranged for us to 
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start and consider yesterday afternoon as extra time for the pro- 
ponents. If the N Arce have to use it we can, but we do not want 
to unless it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Donprro. Thank you very mtch. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Harry C. Brockell, who is the 
director of the port of Milwaukee, Wis., and I think holds some 
official position on the Great Lakes Harbor Association. 


Am I right, Mr. Brockell ? 


STATEMENT OF HARRY C. BROCKELL, DIRECTOR, PORT OF 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. Brockett. I am secretary of that association. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Brockell, we will be pleased to hear you. 

Mr. BrockeLt. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and (conr eee I appear before your honorable com- 
mittee as chairman of the Governor’s Committee for the St. Lawrence 
seaway project, State of Wisconsin, and as vice chairman of the Wis- 
consin Deep Waterways Commission, an official State commission. I 
desire to enter the appearance of both bodies in support of the legis 
lation before you. 

I appear also as secretary of the Great Lakes Harbors Association, 
a municipal association, and on behalf of the Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners of the City of Milwaukee, by whom I am employed as 
municipal port director. These bodies also desire to record their sup- 
port of this legislation. 

The four groups on whose behalf I appear are completely convinced 
of the merit of the legislation before you. We believe that House 
Joint Resolution 104 has four important advantages, when compared 
with seaway legislation previously considered by “the Con gress: 

(1) It would assert American determination to have a voice in the 
development of the St. Lawrence > project 

(2) It pinpoints our responsibilities to the International Rapids 
section, leaving to Canada the development of the works entirely 
within Canadian waters; 

(3) It should eliminate controversy which has previously prevailed 
with respect to the power phase of the project; and 

(4) It so substantially reduces the Federal financial commitment 
that it should be acceptable to most Members of the Congress who are 
properly concerned with budgetary economy. 

Our detailed comment on the several principal aspects of this legis- 
lation is as follows: 


I, DESIRABILITY 


In view of the fact that Canada is ready to proceed immediately 
with an all-Canadian seaway, we regard it as not only desirable, but 
extremely necessary from the standpoint of national security and 
other considerations, for the United States to construct part of the St. 
Lawrence canals within American territory and to exercise joint con- 
trol with Canada. We cannot conceive that the Congress will permit 
our equity in the St. Lawrence development to go by default to a 
friendly but foreign nation. We believe that the Nation would have 
cause to regret the international repercussions, not only in Canada 
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but throughout the world, if we turn our back on the opportunity to 

develop the St. Lawrence in collaboration with Canada. A negative 
decision on this important question may offer to the world a demon- 
stration of inability to agree on a great national resource development 
in harmony with a good ne ighbor and ally, at the same time that we 
are endeavoring to export American democracy to the rest of the world 
at staggering cost. 

It would be not only bad diplomacy, but bad business judgment, 
not to join in the St. Lawrence development, as American shipping 
will inevitably provide most of the tolls which will make the project 
self liquidating on either side of the international boundary. The 
question is whether we shall be a partner with the Dominion of 
Canada in a meritorious self-liquidating project or, by failing to 
act, Shall become merely a paying customer to support the enterprise. 


Il, CORPORATION 


We believe that the financial structure and methods proposed in 
House Joint Resolution 104 are sound and meritorious, and are 
realistic in the light of the Federal budgetary situation. -The im- 
mediate obligation of the Federal Treasury is reduced to the token 
sum of $2 million, as compared to past legislation, which involved 
ippropriations in excess of $500 million. 

Mr. Donvero. I think you meant $200 million instead of $2 million. 

Mr. Brockett. I was referring to the working capital provided in 
the bill, Mr. Chairman, with the understanding that the rest of the 
obligation will be on a self-liquidating basis. 

Mr. Demrsry. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Donnero. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. Are you going to build something that is self-liqui- 
dating as you build it? 

Mr. Brockett. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Dempsey. You say for $2 million we are going to get something 
that costs several hundred millions of dollars and we would get the 
job done as the previous bills provide it. 

How are you going to liquidate something as you build it? 

Mr. Brocxerx. It cannot be liquidated until it is put in operation. 

Mr. Dempsey. How much money is it going to cost to put it into 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Brockxeti. As I understand the estimate submitted by the Corps 
of Engineers is about $100 million. 

Mr. Dempsey. So that it costs that much to build it? 

Mr. Brockxetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. From where do you get this self-liquidation feature ? 

Mr. Brockett. On the proposition that the tolls will be collected 
which will make the canals self-amortizing over an approximately 
50-year period. 

Mr. Dempsey. The best information we have today is if—if we can 
get a certain amount of tonnage, and if the tolls can be fixed at a 
rate that would amortize it, yes. But there is nothing here before 
this committee to prove the statement you just made that it was self- 
liquidating. It is only an estimate. 

Mr. Brocxetu. As the hearing develops I think you will be satisfied 
that a very substantial block of tonnage is in prospect for this canal. 
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Mr. Demrsey. Thank you very much. I hope so. 

Mr. Brocxety. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Macurowicz. May I ask whether or not it would be possible 
to have an agreement in view of the limited time to permit each witness 
to complete his statement before examination ? 

Mr. Dempsey. I can say this: That ruling will not go down with 
me. The time to ask the question is when the subject is fresh in one’s 
mind. I will say it will not be all right, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I was going to suggest that he be permitted to 
testify before there were any questions asked, but if there is an objec- 
tion I will withdraw the suggestion. 

Mr. Donpero. Proceed, Mr. Brockell. 

Mr. Brockrii. Even though estimates of tonnage to be moved 
through the waterway are discounted for the sake of conservatism, we 
believe it beyond question that some 40 million to 50 million tons of 
commerce of varying types wil) move through the new canals almost 
immediately upon completion, with a continued substantial growth 
thereafter consistent with the growth of population, rising standards 
of living, and the continued impressive development taking place in the 
Dominion of Canada, which indicates that Canada may soon be the 
world’s prime producer of basic minerals and forest products, and 
will hold an important rank in petroleum as well. 


Ill, UPPER LAKE CHANNELS 


We believe it desirable to authorize the deepening of the connecting 
channels of the Great Lakes to 27 feet by separate legislation, rather 
than to make this an element of seaway legislation. ‘There are several 
valid reasons for handling the problem of the connecting channels by 
separate but simultaneous legislation, and we are gratified to know 
that this matter is actively before both Houses of the Congress. We 
believe the separation of the connecting channels from the seaway 
legislation is desirable for the following reasons: 

(1) Ifthe St. Lawrence legislation is to meet the test of self-liquida- 
tion, the area in which tolls should be assessed should be limited to the 
new navigation works which will primarily serve an international 
commerce ; 

2) The deepening of the connecting channel is already warranted 
by new shipping trends on the Great Lakes, entirely aside from the 
seaway development ; 

(3) The connecting channels will in the main serve a tremendous 
domestic commerce which cannot and should not be subject to tolls. 
Further, it is impracticable to levy tolls on dredged channels in open 
waterways, as compared to the simplicity by which tolls may be levied 
on canal passages; and 

(4) Maximum support for each proposition can be development on 
the merits of each, whidh appears impracticable if both are combined 
in one legislative bill. 

The fact is that the deepening of the connecting channels of the 
Great Lakes is an imminent necessity, irrespective of congressional 
action which may be taken on seaway legislation. Approximately 40 
ships, most of them of the superfreighter class, have recently entered 
or will soon enter service on the Great Lakes. Some of these ships rep- 
resent original construction in Great Lakes shipyards; several have 
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been constructed in seacoast yards, and taken thence to the Great 
Lakes; and others represent conversion of ocean vessels into large 
modified-type Great Lakes bulk carriers.. It is estimated that the 
of the international boundary involves about $200 million, approximat- 
ing the entire initial cost of the Great Lakes bulk carrier fleet prior 
to 1940. 

The majority of the new ships are between 640 and 700 feet in 
length, and practically all are designed to operate at loaded drafts 
of 25 feet or more. The steamer Joseph H. Thompson of the Hansand 
Steamship Corp. has an overall length of 714 feet, and is the third 
longest vessel in the American merchant marine. On its initial voyage 
in the fall of 1952, this ship could carry only 80 percent of its cargo 
capacity due to draft limitations in the connecting channels of the 
Great Lakes, and this despite one of the highest water levels in the 
history of the Great Lakes. 

Much more than a regional problem is presented. There 1s a valid 
national interest in the deepening of Great Lakes connect ing channels. 
National policy is aimed at steel production of approximately 160 mil- 
lion tons per year, compared to about 105 million tons, present annual 
capacity. Whether or not this national objective is achieved and the 
national security enhanced in proportion will depend in large measure 
upon the efficiency of bulk carrier operations on the Great Lakes and 
the productive ability of the steel industry, which, in turn, rests largely 
upon Great Lakes iron ore movements. 

There is widespread support for early action by the Congress for 
deepening of the connecting channels of the Great Lakes, entirely 
aside from your consideration of the seaway. Careful study has been 
given this matter by responsible marine, industrial, and public in- 
terests in the Great Lakes region and numerous conferences and 
groups have gone on record in support of the proposition for deepen- 
ing the Great Lakes connecting channels separately from seaway 
legislation. 

The Corps of Engineers has approved a proposal for deepening 31 
miles of the Delaware River at an estimated cost of $87 million, prin- 
cipally to serve the new Fairless Mills of the United States Steel 
Corp. This project affords a striking comparison with the deepening 
of the connecting channels of the Great Lakes. One involves a 81- 
mile project, principally to serve one industry and one locality. For 
approximately the same expenditure, the St. Clair, Detroit, and St. 
Marvs Rivers and shoal areas in the Straits of Mackinac can be 
deepened to accommodate deep-draft shipping on the Great Lakes 
with immense benefits to two nations and to the most vital industrial 
and agricultural region of the world. 


IV. POWER 


We believe that House Joint Resolution 104 realistically serves the 
public interest and eliminates much previous controversy by the simple 
device of designating the State of New York as the approved entity 
to complete the power works involved in the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River. No Federal financial obligation is in- 
volved, and we are informed that the State of New York will gladly 
assume the capital cost of the necessary power works, This, we be- 
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lieve, offers a sound solution, and satisfactorily disposes of the entire 
power phase of the matter. 

In view of the fact that no treaties or agreements exist permitting 
of joint development of the St. Lawrence River and power project 
by the Governments of the United States and Canada, we further 
believe that House Joint Resolution 104 realistically meets this issue 
by limiting United States participation to our side of the inter- 
naional boundar y. The bill does a great public service by declaring 
for United States participation in the development of a great bound- 
ary water and by providing a simple formula for such participation. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, I am privileged to present a statement on 
behalf of the Governor of Wisconsin, addressed to you as chairman of 
the commtitee. It is only three paragraphs. 

aoe I read it, sir? 

- Downs ro. Proceed, Mr. Brockell. 

Mr. Brockett. Thank you. 

Mr. nome. Without objection, it will be received for the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Vadison, Wis., June 10, 19538. 


Hon GrorGE DONDERO, 
Chairman, the Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DONDERO: On behalf of the people of Wisconsin, who for 
30 years have sought a St. Lawrence seaway, I strongly advocate approval and 
adoption of House Joint Resolution 104. 

The project proposed by you and Senator Wiley is the most practical and 
economical way of safeguarding our vital national interests in the development 
of an American-Canadian seaway. The seaway is necessary to the maintenance 
of our country’s industrial power and our reputation for international fair 
dealing, as well as to the economic progress of the Midwest. 

House Joint Resolution 104 embodies the hopes of the people of Wisconsin 
in this regard, and I urge its favorable consideration by your committee and 
by the Congress. 

With good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER J. KoHLeR, Governor. 

Mr. Donvero. Just one question, Mr. Brockell. Governor Dempsey, 
of New Mexico, asked you about the estimate of the amount of tonnage 
that would use the canal if it was built. He was rather critical of the 
amount that you mentioned. If you were here yesterday you perhaps 
noticed that the estimate of the 2 Governments—not 1 Govern- 
ment, but both Canada and the United States—came very close in their 
estimate around 45,000,000 on estimated tonnage that could and would 
use the canal if it were built. You live in Milwaukee? 

Mr. Brocke.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. Can you tell this committee the number of foreign 
ships that now reach your port through the 14-foot canal in the St. 
Lawrence River ? 

Mr. Brocxe.ty. During the present shipping season, Mr. Chairman, 
we will be served by eight regular lines of ocean steamers, linking 
Milwaukee with the C aribbean, the Mediterranean, and all parts of 
Surope. And we will have about 140 ocean sailings from Milwaukee 
with the handicap of the present 14-foot canal. 

Mr. Donpvero. And the 250-foot locks? 

Mr. Brocketz, Yes. 
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Mr. Donpvero. Those are small ships? 

Mr. Brockett. Yes, sir. Approximately 3,000 tons in size. 

Mr. Donvero. What do they bring to your port ? 

Mr. Brocxetn. A great variety of commerce. All sorts of food- 
stuffs, wines and liquors, iron and steel products, newsprint, fish and 
cod-liver oil, and a wide variety of European manufactured goods. 
They take out automobiles, and trucks, and tractors, and implements, 
and feed, and canned milk, and automobiles, and a very broad cross 
section of agricultural and industrial products. 

Mr. Donpero. I want to say the port of Detroit has about the same 
experience you have with foreign ships. There are regular sailings 
there from half a dozen or more countries of the world. 

Are there any questions? Mr. Angell? 

Mr. AnGeti. No questions. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Buckley ? 

Mr. Bucxiry. Are those foreign ships that come in that port ? 

Mr. Brocxety. They are all foreign-flag vessels. 

Mr. Bucx.ey. It would be a nice thing 1f we could get some Ameri- 
can ships going in there. 

Mr. Brocke... We are urging that and talking constantly to Ameri- 
can companies. I might say the best solution for that is to open deeper 
canals and you will see the Amerivan-flag ships on the Great Lakes 
moving up through the St. Lawrence to take iron ore into the region 
and take American grain out. 

Mr. Donperro. Mr. Mctiregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. I have one question. I note in your statement on 
page 4 relative to power you state: 

We believe that House Joint Resolution 104 realistically serves the public 
interest and eliminates much previous controversy by the simple device of desig- 
nating the State of New York as the approved entity to complete the power 
works involved in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. 

Where is there any place in House Joint Resolution 104 that desig- 
nates the State of New York as the approved entity to complete the 
power works? 

Mr. Brockett. There is language on it, Mr. McGregor. I do not 
have a copy of the bill before me, but there is language which refers 
to the New York State Power Authority. My interpretation of that 
language was a congressional investment of the development of power 
by the New York State Power Authority. 

Mr. McGreeor. I am not speaking for our good friend and distin- 
guished chairman, but he is the author of this bill and he is one who 
believes in private power very much. I am of the opinion he has 
not committed himself on that particular statement. Maybe I am 
wrong, but the Chair can speak for himself. 

I have not known in House Joint Resolution 104 they would desig- 
nate the State of New York as having control of the power. 

Mr. Steep. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGrereaor. Yes. 

Mr. Steep. Page 4, line 11. 

Mr. Donprro. Power is left out of this bill. We are not consider- 
ing it at all. 

Mr. McGrecor. That does not give any authority or any interest. 
I will let the Chair speak for himself, because I do not think he is of 
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the opinion House Joint Resolution 104 takes up the subject of power 
at all. 

Mr. Sreep. It leaves the door wide open. 

Mr. Donpero. We all know we are leaving the power out of this 
bill. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is why I took exception. If we pass House 
Joint Resolution 104 we are not accepting the State of New York as 
power authority. 

Mr. Donpero. I believe the witness had in mind the Canadian power 
mentioned in the line indicated by Mr. Steed. It does speak of the 
Canadian Seaway Authority. 

Mr. McGreeor. But the witness distinctly says it designates the 
State of New York as the approved entity. 

Mr. Donpero. That is right. He said that. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I think the witness would have no objection if 
that statement was amended to say the State of New York or such 
other authority as may be designated by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

Mr. McGrecor. I have no objection, but it is a little unusual that 
the Members of Congress assist the witness in getting him to change 
his mind or correct his statement—a complete reversal of his state- 
ment. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. I do not think it is a change of mind. 

Mr. Brockett. If the Chair please, the witness does not desire 
particularly to modify his testimony. I had in mind the language 
which appears beginning at line 11 on page 4 of House Joint Resolution 
104, which reads: 

(b) The Corporation has received assurances satisfactory to it that the State 
of New York, or an entity duly designated by it, or other licensee of the Federal 
Power Commission, in conjunction with an appropriate agency in Canada, will 
construct and complete, as nearly as possible concurrently with the navigation 
works herein authorized, the dams and power works approved by the Inter- 
national Joint Commission in its order of October 29, 1952 (docket 68). 

I did not intend to take liberties with the chairman’s measure, but 
I did have in mind the proceedings now in progress before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

Mr. Anceii. May I ask a question / 

Mr. Donnero. Certainly. 

Mr. AnceLt. What Corporation is meant by that reference in 
line 11? 

Mr. Brockett. That refers, as I understand it, Mr. Angell, to the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation named in the open- 
ing phases of the bill. 

Mr. Anoei. Is that Corporation in existence now ? 

Mr. Brockett. It is not, sir. No. It will come into existence 
when you pass this. 

Mr. AnGELL. How can a corporation that is not in existence already 
receive an assurance ? 

Mr. Brocxe... That is an interesting question. I hope you will 
bring the Corporation into existence. 

Mr. Ance.i. The Corporation has not yet been formed. It will be 
formed under the provisions of this bill, if passed. 

Mr. Brockxey. That is correct. 
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Mr. Ancect. How could a corporation that is not in existence re- 
ceive assurances that this will be done? 

Mr. Brocxe.. I hope when the Corporation is formed it will take 
official notice of these proceedings. 

Mr. Donvero. To be perfectly fair to everybody, I think subpara- 
graphs (a) and (b) of paragraph 4 refer to the same thing. It 1s the 
Canadian authority and not the American authority. It is true as 
ointed out there is no col poration formed on this side yet. 

Are there any questions / 

Mr. Demesry. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Donprro. Governor Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. You have a letter from the Governor of Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Brocxe.y. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you know pretty much how he feels about this? 

Mr. Brocxers. I am one of his closest advisers on this subject mat- 
ter and he consults with me quite a bit on it. 

Mr. Dempsry. There is a very interesting sentence here in the second 
paragraph. It says: 

The seaway is necessary to the maintenance of our country’s industrial power 
and our reputation for international fair dealing. * * * 


We had a lot of controversy about fair dealing in that State last year. 
That was national, however. The fair dealers do not get along so 
well. 

Mr. Brocxet.. I think the phrase “fair deal” used here is in the 
lower case. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think the international aspect is what we are get- 
ting at, but it is on the catchy side. 


Mr. Brockxe.u. I am sure what Governor Kohler had in mind was 
the need and desire of our people to maintain a sound, healthy rela- 
tionship with our good friend and neighbor to the north, Canada. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Mack? 

Mr. Mack. No questions. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Steed ? 

Mr. Sreep. No questions. 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Scherer ? 

Mr. Scuerer. No questions. 

Mr. Donvero. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Machrowicz? 

Mr. Macurowicz. No questions. 

Mr. Donvero. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Oakman? 

Mr. Oaxman. One short question, Mr. Chairman. 

What investment has the city of Milwaukee made in its port and 
harbor ? 

Mr. Brocxe.u.. Approximately $10 million. 

Mr. Oaxman. That was made, was it not, largely in anticipation 
of the St. Lawrence waterway project? 

Mr. Brocxe.u. To a large degree that is correct. 

Mr. Oakman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Donpvrro, Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Brockell. 

Mr. Brockett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. William Fowler, traffic manager of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., of Ohio. 

Mr. Fowler, do you care to make an oral statement and file your 
written statement, or do you wish to read it? 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E, FOWLER, TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE CO. 


Mr. Fowier. Mr. Chairman, I have a written statement which will 
probably take me 10 minutes, but I will endeavor to brief it and cut 
it down to possibly half that time with your permission. 

Mr. Donpero. If you can you will give the other witnesses an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

We will be glad to hear you, Mr, Fowler. 

Mr. Fowxer, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is William E. Fowler. I am general traflic manager of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., with office in the Stambaugh Building, 
at Youngstown, Ohio. In that position I exercise supervision over all 
traffic and transportation matters connected with our company’s 
business. 

I have been in railroad and transportation work embracing engi- 
neering, maintenance, operation, traffi: and administration for the 
ast 4 years. This experience has centered almost entirely in western 
eonanien ania and eastern Ohio with railroads and industries trans- 
porting and using vast quantities of raw materials for steel manu- 
facture and where railroad transportation is largely a matter of trans- 
portation for the iron and steel industry. Our own company is one 
company in that industry with steel plants located in the Youngstown 
district and in the Chicago district. Our main steel plants are located 
in the Youngstown district. 

Mr. Donvrro. Your company is engaged in the manufacture of 
steel products? 

Mr. Fowier. Our company is engaged in the manufacture of steel 
products in Youngstown and in the Chie: ago districts. Yes, sir 

I am speaking here as a representative of ‘the Y oungstown Chamber 
of Commerce, the M: thoning Valley Industrial Counc “il and on behalf 
of the Youngstown district, with particular reference to the iron and 
steel manufacturing plants concentrated in the Youngstown, Warren, 
Sharon, Canton area, although I shall speak of the iron and steel 
industry in other locations. My testimony here will be directed to 
the desirability of constructing the St. Lawrence seaway and not to 
the individual merits of the particular bills now under consideration. 

The plants of which I am particularly speaking are in what is known 
as the Youngstown district, including Youngstow n, Niles, Warren, 
Canton, and Massillon, Ohio, the southern Ohio district and the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., district. The present ore-consuming capacity of these 3 
groups is roundly 52 million gross tons per annum, which represents 
over 40 percent of the iron-ore-consuming capacity of the United 
States. 

It is to the plants in these groups and the plants along Lake Erie 
that the Labrador ore will move. They are located far inland from 
the Atlantic coast and are now dependent upon lake ore from the 
Minnesota and Michigan ranges. I understand that it is not con- 
templated to move Labrador ore in any volume to the steel plants in 
the eastern coastal zone of the United States as their requirements of 
foreign ore will come from deposits in Venezuela and Chile now being 
ope rated by United States companies, 

The ore supply of these central territory furnaces now reaches them 
via Lake Erie ports, to which the ore is brought from the upper lake 
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ranges in lake vessels and where it is transshipped to railroad cars for 
movement to inland furnaces or unloaded at lakefront furnaces for 
use on the spot. The steel industry and the rail carriers are all geared 
up to that method of handling the millions of tons of ore which must 
feed these furnaces day in and day out. 

The facilities for the unloading of the ore at the many lower lake 
ports are extensive, elaborate, and costly; but they are there in piace 
and ready to handle any ore that comes along for transshipment to 
railroad cars or for the lakefront furnaces. The railroads which run 
from these lower lake ports to the interior furnaces have long been 
engaged in this paticular kind of transportation. Over the years they 
have been constructed, maintained and reconstructed in the interest of 
the most economical handling of bulky raw materials, particularly 
iron ore. The ore, generally speaking, moves from these ports south 
to balance what is largely a movement of coal in the reverse direction. 
This two-way move ment contributes to the economical handling of the 
commodities involved, including iron ore, and this is particularly so 
because the transportation is all west of the Appalachian Mountain 
Range, and does not involve the rail carriers in costly transportation 
through mountainous country. 

Except for moderate grades near Lake Erie, the movement of this 
ore is entirely over railroads with easy grade conditions and low 
operating costs. The great bulk of this ore from lower lake ports, 
after assembly into trains, can be moved to its final destination in this 
Ohio and Pennsylvania territory in less than 24 hours. 

The same facilities, those for transshipment and those for hauling 
from the lakes to the furnaces, are there and available for the trans- 
portation of Labrador ore, should the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway permit the landing of that ore at the Lake Erie ports for trans- 
shipment. As the upper lake ore decreases in volume, Labrador ore 
will be there to keep the transfer facilities and the railroads busy. 

Mr. Donvero. How will you get that from Labrador if the seaway 
is not built? 

Mr. Fow er. I intended to cover that a little later, Mr. Chairman, if 
you will permit me to avoid it at the moment. If we cannot move the 
Labrador ore through the St. Lawrence seaway there are three routes 
of movement which we have to contemplate at present. One of them is 
the present 14-foot canal. The amount of ore that can be moved 
through those canals is very limited, not only due to the number of 
vessels available but due to the capacity of the vessels. They can only 
handle about 2,500 tons of ore per vessel. 

The second route would be up the St. Lawrence River from Seven 
Islands to Montreal and constructing transfer facilities at Montreal. 
and ship by rail from Montreal to the consuming furnaces. 

The third route would be to ship by ocean from the port of Seven 
Islands to the Atlantic ports, like Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, 
Boston, and wherever the cost situation would work it out to advan- 
tage, and from there ship inland to these ore-consuming points in Ohio. 

Now, there are no facilities in Montreal for transfer of the ore. They 
have to be built. The facilities there can only handle a few hundred 
tons of ore, and they are just not economical for handling vast ton- 
nages. 
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Another thing we have to consider is the distance of the haul and 
the rates. Today the Youngstown furnaces receive the ore from Lake 
Erie ports with an average haul of only 63 miles. Our rail haul on 
that is $1.48 a gross ton. If we have to move it from Montreal the rail 
haul would be about 620 miles, and while there is presently no ore rate 
in effect from Montreal to Youngstown it will probably exceed $3.80 
a gross ton. 

If we have to move it by ocean to Baltimore and Philadelphia, the 
rail haul will be about 400 miles, and the rate will be about $3.04 per 
ton plus what we consider high transfer charges at Baltimore. 

What I have said with respect to the situation of these interior steel] 
mills in central territory is even more pronounced with respect to the 
lakefront mills, which are located at such ports as Buffalo, Erie, Cleve- 
land, Lorain, Toledo, Detroit, and Chicago. I speak here out of the 
particular knowledge of my own company’s operation of a plant in 
the Chicago district on the Lake Michigan waterfront. Simple geog- 

raphy indicates that if such mills are to receive ore from North At- 
lantic ports, the hauls will be vastly more than I have already indi- 
cated for the interior mills, and I think it may safely be asserted that 
the result will be almost to put these lakefront mills, some of them, at 
least, out of business, if they have to depend on other than lake ore. 

I have already mentioned the comparative rates on iron ore and 
the distances which it will have to be hauled from Montreal and the 
North Atlantic ports as compared with lower lake ports. From the 
standpoint of ore I am at a loss to understand why the railroads 
should oppose this St. Lawrence seaway. Movements of lake ore 
from the lower lake ports are practically all by trainload and it has 
long been known in transportation circles as one of the most econom- 
ical movements, from a cost standpoint, of any railroad transportation 
in the United States. This ore is handled very efficiently by the rail- 
roads at low labor costs and at a high unit transporation rate to the 
territory about which I am spe aking. 

On the contrary, the ore cannot be handled as efficiently from 
Atlantic ports because the volume will not be there and the labor for 
transportation will be much greater. Based on this comparative 

rate situation, in my judgment, the railroads can make far more 
profit out of hauling this Labrador ore from the lower lake ports at 
their present rates over their present facilities than they could from 
hauling it from Montreal or from the North Atlantic ports. 

Another item to consider, and a very important item, is the question 
of ore supply for these interior furnaces in times of national emer- 
gency, such as war. Steel is probably the most essential item from 
the standpoint of national defense during a war. I point out that 
if these interior furnaces are dependent in any manner on the supply 
of Labrador ore, the route of movement for that ore must be pro- 
tected. 

One needs only to look at the map to note that it will be very much 
onsen to protect a movement of ore from Seven Islands throngh the 

St. Lawrence seaway and the Great Lakes than it will be to protect 
a movement of that same ore from Seven Islands through the open 
reaches of the Atlantic Ocean to Atlantic coast ports, such as Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. From the standpoint of national defense, 
the St. Lawrence seaway, constructed as a joint project, is practically 
mandatory. 
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I would like to review briefly the expansion of the steel industry 
in the past few years. Steel capacity in the United States increased 
8.934.800 tons during 1952, more than doubling the increase in 1951. 
The Chicago district led the race by constructing 28.48 percent of all 
new United States facilities. The next 4 districts were Philadelphia 
with 15.01 percent; Cleveland with 9.4 percent; the West, including 
the Pacific coast plants, with 8.58 percent. The great western Penn- 
sylvania and eastern Ohio steel territory, including Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Wheeling, and Weirton, accounted for only 8.56 per- 
cent of the country’s total in 1952. 

Why is this? The answer is simple. The other parts of the coun 
try where steel is produced have access to low-cost water transporta- 
tion for many of their raw materials and we do not. In addition our 
plants are in a highly competitive sales marketing territory for our 
finished products and we are almost solely dependent on inland 
surface transportation for those products from mill to market out- 
lets. The Youngstown district accounted for only 1.94 percent of 
the Nation’s increase in steel capacity last year, the lowest increase 
of any major steel-producing district. They gave up their position 
as third district in the United States, being surpassed by the Phila- 
delphia district because of the construction of the Fairless plant of the 
United States Steel Corp. on the navigable Delaware River. 

The tendency of steel plants is to expand where low-cost water trans- 
portation is available for bulk raw materials. The great development 
of inland waterways in the United States has helped our competing 
districts extensively, but has been of practically no benefit to our area. 
As a result, our district, producing 10 to 11 percent of our country’s 
steel, is undergoing a slow economic strangulation due to high raw- 
material transportation costs and will be in a worse economic position 
as the supply of upper-lake ores diminish. 

This great steel district, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Wheeling, which 
has long been known as the heart of the steel industry in the United 
States, is badly in need of the economic stimulus which will come from 
the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway by providing a water 
route for Labrador ore. 

When it is realized that iron ore can be transported in Great Lakes 
and ocean vessels at a cost of from 1 to 114 mills per ton-mile as 
compared with from 7 to 25 mills per ton-mile for railroad trans- 
portation of iron ore, our reason for wanting water transportation 
though the St. Lawrence seaway to replace the present lake trans- 
portation from Michigan and Minnesota in preference to rail trans- 
portation from Atlantic ports becomes very plain. 

In conclusion, I want to say that this great Youngstown steel terri- 
tory and all of the people in it who are dependent on the steel indus- 
try for their daily bread certainly ask Congress to provide some way 
in which the St. Lawrence seaway can be built promptly as a joint 
project. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my statement. I would be glad to 
attempt to answer any questions. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Angell? 

Mr. Anoeii. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Buckley? 

Mr Bucxtiey. No questions. 
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Mr. Donvero. Mr. McGregor? 

Mr. McGrecor. I have just a few questions, and I will try to make 
them as short as possible. 

Mr. Fowler, you are 1 of 5 companies, is that not correct, ~~ are 
personally interested in holdings in Canada? You formed a com 
pany in conjunction with Canadian companies and have extensive 
holdings where this ore would be take from. Is that correct / 

Mr. Fowrer. That is correct, Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. There are five compaies from the United States 

Mr. Fowtrr. I can give you the names of the companies if you wild 
like to have them for the record. 

Mr. McGrecor. You can, if you care to, for the record. 

Mr. Fowtrr. Republic Steel Corp. is interested to the extent of 
25 percent; National Steel, 20 percent—that includes Weirton; 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 10 percent; Armco Steel Corp., 10 
percent; Wheeling Steel Corp., 8 percent. The M. A. Hanna Co., 
which is active in developing this ore project, has the balance of 
27 percent. 

Mr. McGrecor. Last year when our mutual friend from Republic 
Steel was here, Mr. Ford, he told us that these five companies re pre 
sented somewhere around 20 percent of the ore users and approxi- 
mately 20 to 25 percent of the steel producers. Is that correct? 

Mr. Fowrrr. Yes. I think that is a little low. I think it would 
be nearer 30 to 35 percent. 

Mr. McGrereor. I believe his statement was around 20 to 25 percent. 

Mr. Fowrrr. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am wondering if you are familiar with Mr. 
Fairless’ statement before a committee of Congress—and I refer you 
to the dates of April 26 and 28 in a statement made before the Judici- 
ary Committee of Congress—in which he said that he represented 
the United States Steel Corp. and said there was sufficient ore to 
take care of any future or foreseeable needs without the develop- 
ment of the project in Labrador or Ontario. Would that be correct, 
in your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Fowrrr. I would not attempt to controvert Mr. Fairless’ testi- 
mony, but the only answer I can give to that is that United States 
Steel is not interested in Labrador ore at the present time, and, of 
course, most of us have a selfish interest in making these statements 
in testifying. 

Mr. McGrecor. You are very honest. 

Mr. Fowter. Yes. 

Mr. MoGrecor. I would like to ask you one further question. On 
page 452 of the hearings of last year the Member from Ohio asked 
Mr. Ford a question as to whether he thought it was good business 
before we entered into the construction of the St. Lawrence water- 
way project now—and at that time it was the seaway project—to 
have definite agreements on what Canada was going to do relative 
to costs, and what the tolls were approximately going to be before 
we started construction. 

Would you care to give your views on that particular question ? 

Mr. Fowrer. That question is directed as to what the measure of 
the tolls should be ¢ 

Mr. McGrecor. No, sir. My question was, don’t you think it would 
be good business for us, before we start the construction of this proj- 
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ect, to have a definite agreement with Canada on what they are 
going to do, such as the cost of administration, the cost of opera- 
tion, and the cost of construction, and so on? 

Mr. Fowirer. Yes. I would agree with that. 

Mr. MoGrecor. That was in accord with Mr. Ford’s statement 
and you would be in accord with it that before we entered into the 
actual construction we should have some definite agreement in 
writing ¢ 

Mr. Fow.er. I think we should. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Fowler, you have been very fair and cooperative. 

Mr. Donpero. No doubt we will have. I never thought American 
ingenuity would overlook that kind of a bet. 

Mr. McGrecor. I cannot help but observe that my good friend is 
author of the bill before us and it doesn’t say anything about written 
agreements. In my opinion the agreement should be brought in first 
and we would all have a chance to look over what we were supposed 
to do, and what Canada was supposed to it. If this were done some 
of us might have been in favor of the proposal. 

Mr. Ancett. When do you expect to be receiving ore from 
Labrador, Mr. Fowler? 

Mr. Fowxer. The project is: being practically completed this sum- 
mer. It is expected some ore will be produced the latter part of next 
year. By 1955 there ought to be 5 or 6 million tons a year coming 
out of there and by 1956 it ought to reach its present estimate at full 
production of 10 million tons per year. That ore has to move one of 
three ways, as I said before. 

Mr. Donpero. The railroad you mentioned there is from the Labra- 
dor ore field down to the banks of the St. Lawrence River at Seven 
Sister Islands? Is that correct, Mr. Fowler? 

Mr. Fowxer. Yes. 

Mr. Demrsry. What is the total distance you would carry this ore 
over the water on which you pay tolls? 

Mr. Fow.ter. The total distance from Seven Islands to the lower 
Lake Erie ports, as I recall it, would be about 850 miles. 

Mr. Demrsry. How many miles of that is in the American area or 
section ¢ 

Mr. Fowier. Offhand, Governor Dempsey, I would say that from 
300 to 350 miles would be in American territory. It is about 450 
miles in the St. Lawrence River. 

Mr. Dempsey. You pointed out in your statement, as I recall it, 
that you were not so much concerned about whether this bill is adopted, 
but you want to get the seaway constructed. Is that right? 

Mr. Fowuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Demrsey. It does not make very much difference to you whether 
Canada does it or whether it is a joint operation, does it? 

Mr. Fowter. Yes. It would make considerable difference to us. 

Mr. Dempsey. What would be the difference? 

Mr. Fowter. The difference would be a matter of economics involved 
here. If Canada chooses to put too much toll on ore coming into 
America, why, it would defeat the project as far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Dempsey. Are they getting a royalty on the ore? 

Mr. Fowrer. The basic concession I think figures a royalty; yes. 
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Mr. Dempsey. I would imagine they would want to get out as much 
as they could then. 

Mr. Fow ter. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. Is that the only reason that you think of—the 
economic reason ? 

Mr. Fowter. Besides that there is the national pride reason. That 
is, we certainly should not have a waterway connecting the great Great 
Lakes waterway system with the Atlantic Ocean that is entirely under 
the control of some other country. I think it would be the height of 
folly to permit. Canada to construct this alone if we can help it, 
considering all of the investment that the people of the United States 
have made in the Great, Lakes section. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Fowler, what do the surveys so far made indicate 
as to the total potential production of the Labrador field? 

Mr. Fowter. The total potential production is a matter of the facili- 
ties available, Mr. Mack. The present setup is because of the needs 
of the steel industry. It is 10 million tons per year. 

Mr. Mack. How much ore can be broths out of Labrador over a 


long-range period? How much ore do you estimate is located in that 
area ¢ 

Mr. Fowtrr. They are still prospecting for ore. They have devel 
oped—and I only say this from hearsay, having talked with the people 
who are developing it—they have proved between 400 million and a 
half billion tons of good iron ore and they are still prospecting and 
there is lots of ore up there. I was up there 2 years ago and all you 


need do is kick the moss aside and you find ore. 

Mr. Mack. Good ore or a low-cost ore ¢ 

Mr. Fowurer. Good ore, 60 to 65 percent of iron. 

Mr. Mack. And low cost? 

Mr. Fow er. Yes. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr, Steed. 

Mr. Sreep. You stated on page 6 of your prepared statement that 
from the standpoint of national defense the St. Lawrence seaway, con- 
structed as a joint project, is practically mandatory. 

What is your reasoning back of that statement ? 

Mr. Fowier. Maybe I should have cut out the word “joint” and said 
“constructed as a project.” 

Mr. Streep, That is the point I want to make. The national-defense 
advantage would be the same if it is built, regardless of how it is built, 
wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Fowrer. Providing Canada was on our side; yes. 

Mr. Sreep. Can you conceive of any situation where Canada 
wouldn’t be ? 

Mr. Fowrter. No; I cannot. 

Mr. Sree. If it is built as a joint project and Canada was not on 
our side, would we have the same problem then ? 

Mr. Fowier. We would have to protect it regardless, 

Mr. Streep. The reason I asked that question is, the proponents of 
this project seem to think it is going to be built and they still talk about 
the advantage of it from the national-defense standpoint. I think 
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that that argument should be weakened if it is going to be built any- 
way. I can concede it would be an advantage to national defense to 
have it built, but I do not think it is a strong argument to say we have 
to help to do it in order to help national defense. 

Mr. Fow er. I should think it would be stronger from the stand- 
point of national defense if it would be a joint project rather than an 
all-Canadian project. 

Mr. Steep. The theory you expressed about Canada setting too high 
tolls if they control it alone; is that based on the idea that whoever 
builds and controls the canal would not have to set the rates at what- 
ever figure would be necessary to amortize the project? 

Mr. Fowter. No. 

Mr. Sreep. Wouldn’t the rate have to be high enough to amortize 
the project regardless of who controls it? 

Mr. Fow er. It should be. 

Mr. Sreep. Is there any reason to suspect that Canada, operating 
the canal alone, would be more likely to be unfair with high rates than 
a joint project would be? 

Mr. Fowter. That is problematical, Mr. Steed. Of course, you 
always like to have your finger in those things when the considera- 
tion of tolls and rentals, and so forth, comes up for decision. 

Mr. Streep. Could it be there might be some hope that if the United 
States had some say in the tolls, they might actually be set at a point 
where in effect it would be a subsidized toll rate? 

Mr. Fowrrr. I did not get the question. 

Mr. Sreep. If the tolls were kept too low to amortize the project, 
and it was built with United States participation, then the obligation 
to pay off the bonds would be obligations of the United States Goy- 
ernment. So if the tolls did not pay it off it would actually become 
a subsidized project. 

Mr. Fowrer. You would be in no worse position on that than you 
are on the Mississippi and Ohio River developments, and so forth, 
which are entirely at Government expense. 

Mr. Sreep. I am assuming that the argument has been made here 
that the traffic on this seaway would pay for itself. 

Mr. Fowter. I have not made that assertion. 

Mr. Sreep. That is all. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Fowler, the matter of amortizing the cost of the 
project is something that concerns all of us, of course. Do you think 
it would be proper and advisable to amend the resolution to the effect 
that rates must be established that would amortize the project in not 
less than 50 years? That is the estimated figure set forth by the 
engineers. 

If such an amendment were in the bill I believe it would satisfy 
many of us that the waterway would be a self-liquidating project, 
owing to the fact that Canada has toll-free canals at the present time. 
There is some feeling that they might desire to carry on that policy. If 
some assurance of Canada’s willingness to agree to adequate tolls were 
in the bill I believe it would make many of us feel better as to the 
project being made self-liquidating. 

Would that be objectionable as a provision in the bill? 

Mr. Fowrrr. You will recall, Mr. Scudder, I stated my testimony 
was directed to the desirability of constructing the St. Lawrence and 
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not particularly to the individual merits of the particular bills now 
under consideration. As far as we are concerned, we would like to 
see a bill passed which would permit the participation of the United 
States in this canal and construction. If it had to contain a provision 
that stated tolls should be set so as to amortize it within 50 years, as 
far as I am coneerned I think we have no objection to it if we got the 
main object of getting the canal. 

Mr. Scupper. Thank you. 

Mr. Donvrero. Mr. Machrowicz, of Michigan. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Just one question. 

Mr. Fowler, how many persons are employed by the steel industry 
in this area directly ? 

Mr. Fowxer. I do not know whether I can give you that figure 
directly or not. Our company employs about 26,000 to 28,000 em- 
ployees in Youngstown and Chicago. We represent between 4 and 
5 percent of the steel industry. I would say it was pretty close to 
half a million people employed in the steel industry in that central 
territory. 

Mr. Macurowricz. That is the number of people employed directly 
by the industry ? 

Mr. Fowxer. That is right. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And it does not include those indirectly related 
to the industry ¢ 

Mr. Fowrer. It does not include those that produce the raw 
materials. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What alternate is there to a steel industry in 
the central area of the United States if the ore from the Labrador area 
were not made available through the St. Lawrence seaway ? 

Mr. Fowter. We would have to move it all by rail from the Atlantic 
coast ports or Montreal. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Would that entail the necessary migration of all 
these people with a severe problem where the State is involved? 

Mr. Fowxer. That would depend on the economic situation in the 
United States. If the steel business continues as it has been since 
the war, there would be no question of moving the steel business, 
because it has been good and has been able to operate with a profit. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Donpvrro. Mr. Oakman. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Fowler, the ore fields you speak about in Iabrador will be 
developed through ore taken out through open-pit mining, will it not? 

Mr. Fowter. Practically all of it. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OakmAn. Open-pit mining can be stepped up very rapidly in 
the event of all-out war or national emergency ? 

Mr. Fowrrr. That is true. 

Mr. Oaxman, Very much more so than the tunneling process? 

Mr. Fow er. That was evidenced by our experience in the last 
war in the Mesabi district. 

Mr, Oaxman. And it is much cheaper? 

Mr. Fowtrr. Yes. 

Mr. Oaxman. What, roughly, would it cost your corporation to 
relocate its facilities along the Atlantic or gulf coasts in order to 
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make available to yourselves the presently available high-grade for- 
eign ores or high-grade ore at the present time available in Labrador? 
if you were to relocate from Youngstown and Chicago to these coastal 
areas, it would be a very large investment or large cost, would it not? 

Mr. Fowtrr. Yes. It would be extremely large. 

Mr. Oakman. What effect do you think the relocation of the steel] 
industry or the migration from the Middle West to the gulf and 
Atlantic coast ports would have on industrial relations in the 
Midwest ? 

Mr. Fow.er. It would have a very severe effect. 

Mr. Oakman. Disastrous, would it not ? 

Mr. Fowrer. Yes, sir. It would. 

Mr. Oaxman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. Is that all? 

Mr. Oaxman. Yes. 

Mr. Donvero. I might call the committee’s attention to the fact 
that in section 13 on page 10 the subject of tolls is completely covered 
and how they shall be arrived at. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Fowler, for your statement. 

Mr. Fowrrr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. William J. Hull of Youngstown, Ohio, and the 
Ohio Valley Improvement Association. 


Is Mr. Hull present ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. HULL, CHAIRMAN OF THE LEGIS- 
LATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE OHIO VALLEY IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Huu. Yes, sit 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Hull, would you prefer to file your statement. or 
do you want to make a brief oral statement ? 

Mr. Huu. I would be glad just to file it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donprero. That would help the committee a great deal because 
we have 12 other witnesses. 

Mr. Huu. It is perfectly satisfactory to me to dispense with the 
oral statement altogether. 

Mr. Donpero. Without objection, your statement will be incorpo- 
rated in the record. 

Mr, Huts. My name is William J. Hull. My immediate business 
connection is with Ashland Oil & Refining Co., of Ashland, Ky., in 
which I am executive assistant to the chairman of the board. 

I am chairman of the legislative committee of the Ohio Valley Im- 
provement Association, Inc. The association is a corporation of the 
State of Ohio with a record of more than a half century of continuing 
interest in and activity on behalf of the development of the Ohio 
River as an inland waterway and the development of the valley terri- 
tory contiguous to it. The membership of the association represents 
industry, ship ypers, river operators, civic groups and related interests 
who support its work and program. The association is devoted to the 
improvement of navigation on the river and the conservation, control, 
purification, development, and use of these water resources, It is 
governed by a board of trustees elected by the members, and I am 
here on the specific authority of the board in support of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 
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The views of our association in support of the St. Lawrence seaway 
were expressed before this committee by our representatives during 
its hearings on this subject in 1950 and 1951 (H. Does, 81- pp. 
295-307, and 82-2, pp. 526-533) and before the Committee on Fore en 
Relations of the Senate during its hearings on this subject in 1952 
and 1953, Our statement today will be a brief one. We wish only to 
emphasize to the committee our firm conviction that the industrial 
and economic future of the Ohio Valley may be seriously impaired 
unless facilities are constructed to provide low cost water transporta- 
tion of Quebec-Labrador iron ores into the lower lakes region and 
the Ohio Valley for use by the steel mills in that great central 
te rritory. 

There appears to be no question that reserves of hig! ide, low 
cost ores in the Lake Superior region which provides more than 80 
percent of the iron ore for the steel mills in the central territory, are 
likely to approach exhaustion during the next 25 years. It seems to 
be agreed also that the steel industry in the United States is becoming 
more and more dependent upon deposits of low-grade ores around 
Lake Superior and upon imports from Canada and overseas sources 
for its future ore supply. 

It is true that low-grade ores in the form of taconite are plentiful 
in the Lake Superior region. ‘They must be treated, however, and a 
substantial investment in beneficiating plants will be required before 
they are available on a suflicient scale to replace the high-grade ores 
now mainly relied upon. Moreover, the weight of expert opinion is 
that while low-grade ores in the Lake Superior region may eventually 
orn the decrease in production from high-grade reserves in that 
area, leaving the output of the region at approximately 90 million tons 
per annum as at present, additional supplies of ores required to meet 
increasing consumption can only be achieved through larger imports 

It is well known that the ores in the Labrador-Quebec area compare 
favorably in quality and mining costs with the high-grade ores of the 
Lake Superior region and are believed to be present in volumes suf 
ficient to permit production of 20 million to 40 million tons a year for 
many years to come. They can be transported by low-cost water 
means from Seven Islands on the St. Lawrence to the east coast mills. 
but movement of the volumes likely to be needed to the Middle West 
would, under present conditions, involve excessive costs. The cheapesi 
route from Labrador to the central territory is by way of the St. 
Lawrence River to the lower lake ports. But not more than 6 million 
to 8 million tons of ore a year can now be tr: insporte “l over the 14-foot 
channel that now parallels the Internation: 4 Rapids. This movement 
involves transfer from 25,000-ton ships to 2,500-ton canal ponte at 
Montreal and reloading onto lake ear above the locks. The 
alternatives to this route are uneconomic. They include shi ipme nt of 
ore by water to Montreal and thence by rail some 700 miles to Pitts 
burgh, and even farther to other points of consumption, such as 
Wheeling, Weirton, Youngstown, and Canton. Another means would 
be an ocean voyage to Philadelphia or Baltimore with a rail haul 
inland. It appears that at existing freight rates delivery by either 
of these routes to mills north and west of Pittsburgh would be even 
more costly than shipment through the bottleneck of the present sys 
tem of locks. 
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The proposed seaway which would reduce the cost of the presently 
available all-water route by more than 25 percent and would permit 
shipments at the rate of from 24 to 32 million tons of ore a year, pro- 
vides the only feasible solution for the Middle West’s ore-supply 
problem. Failure to provide a solution will almost certainly result 
in a Sharp relative decline of steel-mill operations in that area as 
operations are gradually shifted to areas more favorable located in 
reference to foreign ore sources. The economic cost of such a shift 
would be enormous in itself, without regard to the almost incalculable 
cost of the resulting impairment of dependent and related industrial 
and business activity throughout the Middle West. 

The basic economics of the problem are well stated in the article 
entitled “The Technology of Iron Ore,” by B. D. Thomas, of the 
Battelle Memorial Institute, incorporated in the fourth volume of the 
Report of the President’s Materials Policy Commission, issued in June 
1952, at pages 45 and 44: 

The central area of the steel industry of the United States produces 80 percent 
of the pig iron in the country. The ore supply for this geographically isolated 
area is consequently the most important single factor in the iron-ore industry. 
The replacement cost of the blast furnaces, coke plants, steel mills, and auxiliary 
installations associated with this vast steel-producing entity would probably be 
in excess of $20 billion. The dependent industries and the related human 
activities which stem in large measure from the steel industry account for a 
very sizable part of the total wealth and economic power of the country. 

Rebuilding this enormous industry to accommodate it to a changing pattern 
of ore supply would seem to be a far more complex undertaking than to build 
the concentrating plants and transportation systems involved in assuring a 
continuing supply of ore to an already existing industry. Capital expenditures 
for beneficiating Lake Superior taconites, and for the mining development and 
transportation system for Quebec Labrador ores, including the St. Lawrence 
seaway, and for the transportation and development costs of foreign ores, 
principally Venezuelan, may total $5 billion in the next 25 years. In that time, 
the steel industry of the United States will consume 4 billion tons of iron ore 
to produce ingots worth $200 billion. ~This sum would appear to justify the 
capital outlay required. 

The case of the petroleum industry may serve as a graphic illustra- 
tion of the dependence of industrial activity in the Ohio Valley and 
indeed throughout the Middle West, upon a high level of steel produc- 
tion in the central territory. In the area between the Mississippi 
River and the Allegheny Mountains there are petroleum refineries with 
a capacity of more than 1,500,000 barrels of crude oil a day. Almost 
15 percent or 225,000 barrels a day of the output of these refineries is 
residual fuel oil for which the principal customers are the steel mills. 
The oil industry in this territory has already during the past year 
been confronted with a serious problem of residual-fuel-oil surpluses 
resulting in part from the steel strike and in part from a slowing down 
in the rate of growth of the steel industry in the Youngstown-Pitts- 
burgh districts. It will be obvious, of course, in a joint-product indus- 
try, such as the oil industry, that surpluses of one product can impair 
the total operation even though demand for the other products may be 
unsatisfied. If, because of lack of adequate, economical satan od 
tion for its ore supplies to the central territory, the steel industry 
begins a costly relocation program, a its facilities, based on 
imported ores, on the eastern seaboard and permits operations in the 


central territory gradually to be reduced, the consequences for the 
petroleum industry in the Middle West will be particularly severe. 
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Thus, even though residual-fuel-oil output is reduced to an absolute 
minimum the market may decline to such a level that burdensome 
fuel-oil surpluses will force curtailment of total output, with attend- 
ant shortages of gasoline or diesel fuel. This is, of course, only one, 
although a very important, illustration of the economic imperatives 
for construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The committee is doubtless thoroughly familiar with the Report 
of the President’s Materials Policy Commission issued last June. I 
have already referred to a special article in the report. The official 
posit ion of the Commission on the seaw: Ly project, of course, re presents 
months of careful study and consultation with outstanding experts. 
lL take the liberty of concluding my statement with the following quota- 
tions from volume II of the report: 


The dwindling reserves of high-grade open-pit iron ore in the Lake Superior 
region must be supplemented by ore from other sources. The beneficiation of 
taconite should be given continued encouragement through accelerated amortiza- 
tion of facilities for tax purposes. There should be further exploration for other 
nearby sources of supply. (P. 11.) 

The national security demands that ore should continue to move from the 
Lake Superior region in time of war. It is equally essential that 
demands be met and probable losses of overseas supplies offset by safe and 
speedy deliveries from Labrador. The Government should give serious con 
sideration to the construction of facilities to bypass the locks at Sault Ste. Marie 
Congress should make provision for the completion of the St. Lawrence 
(P. 11.) 

A great security reserve is afforded, however, by the extensive deposits that 
are now being developed in Labrador. Output from this area, when it is in pro- 
duction, can quickly be doubled or tripled by adding manpower, shovels, trucks, 
and rolling stock. But present facilities are inadequate to assure the safe 
delivery of large quantities of ore. Whatever route is used in wartime, 
stantial investment in new facilities will be needed. 

If ore is to be carried over 1,500 miles of open water to coastal ports, loaded 
into cars, and hauled inland by rail, it will be necessary to build a standby 
fleet large enough to move the added cargoes and to replace the carriers that 
will be sunk, to provide naval vessels for convoy duty, to construct additional 
port facilities, and to insure an ample supply of hopper cars. If shipments are 
to move south from Montreal by rail, it will be necessary to invest large sums 
in the construction of loading docks, in the improvement of railways, and in 
the provision of rolling stock. The first of these routes would still be hazardous; 
both would involve an undue cost. 

A safer route, and a less — one, could be afforded by the completion 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. Cargoes could be more readily defended against 
submarines in the river than in the open sea. The locks in the canals, like those 
at Sault Ste. Marie, would be vulnerable to attack. But there would be greater 
security in two routes than in one. Aside from its contribution to peacetime 
navigation and power supply, the strategic aspects of the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment are such as to make its completion imperative (p. 20). 


Appended as exhibits A and B, respectively, are: (1) A map illus- 
trating the ore supply and transportation problems discussed here, 
reproduced from volume II, page 11, of the Commission’s report ; 
and (2) table showing projected iron-ore sources for United States 
steel-producing areas, reproduced from B. D. Thomas’ article, the 
Technology of Lron Ore, at page 40 of volume 1V of the Commission’s 
report. 

The Ohio Valley Improvement Association respectfully urges this 
committee to report favorably on the bills now pending before it 
which would permit the construction of the seaway. 

We are deeply grateful for the courtesy of the committee in per- 
mitting us to express our views on this vitally important matter. 
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ExHIBIT B 
TABLE 1.—Project iron-ore sources for United States steel-producing ureas 


Potential annual supply in thousands of long tons] 


Steel-producing area 








Cen East West South Gulf Potal 
r ern ern ern 

Lake Sunerior t 1 concentrate 75, 000 5, 000 80, 000 
ake u er ta te « ntrate 5, OOO §, 000 
they r 8, 000 8 000 
1. Adir lack ‘ 000 1, 000 6, 000 
} tern Pe vw Jerse 000 3, OO 
6. Wests ! 3, 000 3, 000 
’ Lat lor-Queb OO 000 10, OOF 
8. Venezuela 1. 000 1.000 1, 000 1.000 1 OOO 
». Other South America 4, 000 2, 000 », OOD 
0 er fore n nM O00 1, 000 2, 000 13. 000 
Total 95, 000 3, 000 7,000 | 11,000 1,000 | 137,000 

Lak« 1DeT lirect and meentrate 60. 000 5, 000 65, 000 

2. Lake Superior, taconite ¢ centrate 15, 000 15, 000 
: 2 10, 000 10, OOF 

4 Adirondack 00 5, 000 
5. Eastern Pent v 1, New Jersey 5, 000 5, 000 
Western ore 5, 000 5, 000 
* » OM 10.000 20, 000 
Ven 000 000 5 000 5, 000 5, 000 5. 000 
> Or 5, 000 5, 000 
» Ot 000 5, O00 1, 000 2, 000 1,000 14, 000 
Total 100, 000 5,000 | 11,000 | 17,000 6,000 | 169, 000 

1. Lake Superior rect and icentrate 50, 000 50. 000 
2. Lake Superior wconite concentrates 20, 000 20), OOK 
3 8 thern ‘ 10, 000 10, 006 
4. Adirondack or 5, 000 5, OO 
5. Eas tern re l i, New Jersey 5, 000 8, 000 13, 000 
6 Westhdnerte. 5, 000 | 5, 000 
7. Labrador Quebec 20, 000 0), OOO 40, 000 
8. Venezuela 10, 000 10, 000 5, 000 7,000 &, 000 40, 000 
9. Other South Americar 1, 000 5, 000 3, 000 9, 000 
10. Other foreign 5, 000 5, 000 1, 000 2, 000 1,000 14, 000 


Total 116,000 | 48,000 | 14,000 | 19,000 9,000 | 211,000 


Mr. McGrecor. Could I ask one question ? 

Mr. Donvero. Certainly. 

Mr. McGrecor. Who is the Ohio Valley Improvement Association ? 

Mr. Hutz. Mr. McGregor, as stated in the prepared statement, it is 
a nonprofit corporation of the State of Ohio whose members are 
industries and shippers and some civic groups and various individuals 
who are interested in the development of the Ohio Valley. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are the five steel companies who are particularly 
interested in the steel-production program in Canada, contributors to 
your association ¢ 

Mr. Huw. Not all of them. I believe Republic Steel Corp. is, but 
I am not sure that any of the others are. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you put it in the record for us, Mr. Hull? 

Mr. Huw. As to whether they are? 

Mr. MoGrecor. That is right. 

Mr. Hutu. I will be glad to supply that for the committee. I do 
not have the membership list with me. 
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Mr. McGrecor. That is all. 

Mr. Scuerer. What Cincinnati concerns are members of this 
Ohio Valley Improvement Association? Just name a few of them. 

Mr. Hutu. Well, there are several. Let’s see. The Barrett Lines, 
which is a barge company down there. The Gulf Oil Corp., which has 
a refinery there. The Standard Oil Co. have been in the past members. 
I regret to say, Mr. Scherer, | simply do not know at the moment 
how many of those concerns in Cincinnati are now members. 

Mr. Donvero. Thank you very much, Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Hu.w. I will be glad to supply the committee with a member- 
ship list, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donvero. The statement will be received and made a part of the 
record. 

(The membership list of the Ohio Valley Improvement Association 
is as follows:) 
MEMBERSHIP ROSTER—OHIO VALLEY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, 

INC, 


The American Pad & Textile Co., Greenfield, Ohio. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 548 Ohio Edison Building, 25 East Board- 
man Street, Youngstown, Ohio 

American Barge Line Co., P. O. Box 510, Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Ashland Oil & Refining Co., Ashland, Ky. 

American Welding & Manufacturing Co., Griswold Avenue Extension, Warren, 
Ohio 

Amherst Fuel Co., Box 433, Charleston 22, W. Va. 

The H. Belmer Co., 1101 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 

Brokamp & Bressler, Inc., R, R. No. 13, Cincinnati 30, Ohio 

Carlisle & Finch Co., 4562 West Mitchell Avenue, Cincinnati 32, Ohio 

Catlettsburg, Kenova & Ceredo Water Co., 2511 Broadway, Catlettsburg, Ky. 

Cincinnati Sheet Metal & Roofing Co., 230 Kast Front Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

The City Asphalt & Paving Co., 120 Pike Street, Youngstown, Ohio 

The Cold Metal Products Co., 2131 Wilson Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 

The Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co., 1775 Logan Avenue, Youngstown, 
Ohio 

Coney Island, Inc., Coney Island Building, 205 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio 

L. F. Donnell, Inc., 1811 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio 

Daniels Motor Freight, Inc., Niles Road Extension, Warren, Ohio 

Esso Standard Oil Co., Inland Waterways Division, Pittsburgh Branch, P. O. 
Box 4044, Arsenal Station, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Evansville Chamber of Commerce, 117 Main Street, Evansville 8, Ind. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 49 Central Avenue, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

The Wm Glenny Glass Co., 10-16 West Commerce Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

The Hauser Stander Tank Co., 4838 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Heekin Can Co., 435 New Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

The Hewit-Bowman Co., 506 Mahoning Bank Building, Youngstown, Ohio 

The Holzer Hospital, First Avenue and Cedar Street, Gallipolis, Ohio 

The Horton Agency, 516 Stambaugh Building, Youngstown, Ohio 

Walter G. Hougland, Inc., Box 1040, Paducah, Ky. 

The Internationa! Nickel Co., Inc., Huntington Works, Guyan River Road, Hunt- 
ington 17, W. Va. 

The Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co., Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio 

Kling & Frost, 661 Wick Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 

Kosmos Towing Co., 1530 Starks Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 

George F. Kreh & Co., 126 West Court Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

I’, H. Lawson Co., Evans and Whately Streets, Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

The B. Manischewitz Co., 2100 West Fighth Street, Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

Marietta Manufacturing Co., Pt. Pleasant, W. Va. 

Mead Johnson Terminal Corp.; 1830 West Ohio Street, Evansville 12, Ind. 

Medusa Portland Cement Co., Midland Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Central Avenue and Linn Street, Cincinnati 14, 
Ohio 
The Miller Spreader Corp., 120 Pike Street, Youngstown, Ohio | 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co., 1017 Olive Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. j 
Monongahela & Ohio Dredging Co., 2241 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Pfaff & Smith Builders Supply Co., Smith and Bullitt Streets, Charleston 29, 
W. Va. 
The Peoples Bank of Youngstown, 50 Central Square, Youngstown, Ohio 
The Pittsburgh Coal Exchange, 601 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
The Wim. B. Pollock Co., 101 Andrews Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 
Republic Steel Corp., Republic Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
River Transportation Co., 5297 Lower River Road, Cincinnati 33, Ohio 
Semet-Solvay Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector Street, New 
York 6, N. Y. 
Sohio Petroleum Co., Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio ‘ 
The Standard Slag Co., 1200 Wick Building, Youngstown, Ohio f 
St. Louis Shipbuilding & Steel Co., Foot of Davis St., St. Louis 11, Mo. 
Stone’s Towboat & Harbor, Foot of Main Street, Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
The Union National Bank, Central Square, Youngstown, Ohio 
Valley Mould & Iron Corp., Post Office Box 231, Hubbard, Ohio 
The Waterways Journal, 619 Chemical Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
West Virginia Manufamtcurers Association, Post Office Box 2949, Charleston 30, 
W Va 
WKBN Broadcasting Corp., 3930 Sunset Boulevard, Youngstown, Ohio 
Woodman Insurance Agency, Inc., 810 Union National Bank Building, Youngs- 
town, Ohio 


Mr. Donvero. I understand Mr. Reynolds desires to leave as quickly 
as possible. He is vice president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Reynolds, do you want to follow the same action that Mr. Hull 
took? 


STATEMENT OF OLIVER A REYNOLDS, VICE PRESIDENT, CLEVE- 
LAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mr. Reynotps. Yes, sir. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Donpero. You have a statement prepared ? 

Mr. Reyno.pbs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. Without objection, it will be received and made a 
part of the record. 

(The statement of Mr. Reynolds is as follows:) 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce appreciates very much this 
opportunity to have its representative appear before the Public Works 
Committee of the United States House of Representatives in connec- 
tion with legislation which, if passed by Congress, will give the indus- 
tries served by the Great Lakes access to important raw materials from 
foreign countries by an all-water route. 

For several years the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce opposed the 
St. Lawrence seaway project because it did not believe the pou 
was economically justified. Then came World War II and the Korean 


incident which increased the demand for steel to such a large extent 
that new sources of raw materials had to be located. Deposits were 
found in Canada, Africa, and Venezuela; Cleveland is especially inter- 
ested in the Labrador deposit as it is nearby and could supplement the 
supnlv from the Lake Superior region where within the last 2 genera- 
tions 21% billion tons of ore have been taken out of the earth. 
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The great demand for steel from the United States and foreign 
countries made it necessary for Cleveland steel mills to increase their 
capacity, and plant expansions are now in process at a cost of approxi- 
mately $160 million. The capacity of the Cleveland steel mills was 
1,767,000 tons in 1938, 2,386,000 in 1945, and the estimated capacity 
for 1954 is 4 million tons. It takes 2 tons of iron ore, 1 ton of coke, 
and a half ton of limestone to make each ton of finished steel. There- 
fore, Cleveland steel mills will have to increase their consumption of 
iron ore and limestone from 7,611,192 net tons in 1950 to over 12 
million net tons in 1954. These figures only apply to steel mills in 
Cleveland; when consideration is given to all the steel mills on and 
tributary to the Great Lakes, it can readily be seen how immense the 
raw-material problem can become. These figures cover only the 
Cleveland steel industry; other industries will increase their supplies 
of raw materials as the demand increases. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce believes that the time has 
arrived when the Great Lakes section of America should be given 
a 27-foot channel waterway system which will permit the movement 
of larger vessels. To facilitate this appropriate arrangements should 
be made for the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project 
jointly by the United States and Canada. There should be a toll 
charge in order to make the project self-sustaining and self-liquidat- 
ing over a reasonable period of time, and the United States share of 
hydroelectric power developed by the St. Lawrence seaway project 
should be distributed through privately owned rather than publicly 
owned facilities. 

On October 19, 1951, the board of directors of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce adopted the following resolution in connection with 
the St. Lawrence seaway project : 

Be it resolved, That the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce favors the construc- 
tion of tne St. Lawrence seaway project jointly by the United States and Canada, 
provided that appropriate arrangements are made, first, for the charging of tolls 
designed to make the project self-sustaining and self-liquidating over a reason 
able period of time; and, second, for the distribution of the United States share 
of the hydroelectric power developed by the project through privately owned 
rather than publicly owned facilities. 

We want to again thank you for giving us this opportunity to 
explain Cleveland’s interest in the St. Lawrence seaway project. We 
hope the Public Works Committee of the House of Representatives 
will approve this project by passing House Joint Resolution 104. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Chairman, since they have come such a long dis- 
tance, maybe they would like to say 2 or 3 sentences anyhow. _ 

Mr. Scupper. It is a very short statement. t 

Mr. Donvero. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Reynolds if 
he thinks that this waterway would be a good thing for the State of 
Ohio ? - 

Mr. Reynotps. I think it would be a good thing for the State of 
Ohio. I certainly do. And I think that is the general opinion of 
the large industries of Cleveland. At one time the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce was not in favor of the St. Lawrence. We didn’t 
think for several years it was economically justified. But with the 
Korean war and the need for greater supplies of steel and the need 
for additional raw materials and the opportunity to get this great 
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supply from Labrador, why, our interests and our views changed, 
and now we feel it is a matter of great importance to the Miadle 
West, and it is certainly a matter of great importance to Cleveland. 

We find our situation is that in steel since the Korean situation, 
and just a short while before that, in 1938, we were making about 
1,760,000 tons of steel in Cleveland. The steel industries in Cleve- 
land are spending about $160 million on improvements. They are 
pretty near finished. When they get through with these improve- 
ments, they will be making about 4 million tons of steel a year. That 
is a tremendous increase. 

That means we have to have a lot more ore and limestone, and it 
means an increase in our demands from about 71% million to 12 million 
tons. So we feel that these new facilities that will be brought about 
through the deepening of the St. Lawrence are of very, very great 
importance to the State of Ohio and to the Great Lakes territory. 

We feel there is no section of the world that has ever been hurt by 
having better transportation facilities. It is just the rule throughout 
the world. Every place they have improved the rail and water lines 
there has been more prosperity over the years, and we think the same 
thing will happen on the Great Lakes. 

We hope that your committee will approve this. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Reynolds, you didn’t take into consideration 
the development of the Great Lakes previously. Your association 
was opposed to it. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Reynorps. Our association was opposed to the St. Lawrence 
up until the time we felt this tremendous increase in ore that would 
move by the St. Lawrence would mean it would be a project that would 
be self-liquidating, and we are in favor of a self-liquidating project. 

Mr. McGrecor. You want it self-liquidating? 

Mr. Reyno.tps. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. And self-sustaining? 

Mr. Rreynotps. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. How should it be financed? By bonds? 

Mr. Reynoxps. I am not prepared to talk on how it is to be financed. 

Mr. McGreerr. You are recommending it, and certainly the great 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce would not make a recommendation 
until they had gone into the financial status of it, would they ? 

Mr. Reynotps. We assume the Congress will decide on how the 
project will be financed. 

Mr. McGrecor. But you want it, regardless of how it is financed ? 

Mr. Reynotps. We would like to see the project approved by the 
Congress and be made a joint project with Canada; that toll charges 
be made to make the project self-liquidating and self-sustaining ; 
and that the hydroelectric power of the St. Lawrence be distributed 
through privately owned rather than publicly owned facilities. 

Mr. McGrecor. My dear sir, the power is not mentioned in this 
legislation. 

Mr. Reynotps. I know it is not, but I brought that out because 
it is the position of our organization. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you be in accord with the suggestion made 
by representatives of the steel companies that definite understanding 
should be entered into with Canada in the form of written agree- 
ments, or treaties, relative to the amortization and cost of the project 
before we start construction? 
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Mr. Reynorps. I did not hear the gentleman make the statement, 
but it sounds all right. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you be in favor of, or do you think it 
would be good business for us before we start the project, having 
a definite agreement on who would share the costs and how the project 
should be liquidated, financed, and so forth ? 

Mr. Reynotps. I think that would be a matter the committee would 
give a great deal of thought to. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am asking you. You made the recommendation 
that we pass this legislation. 

Mr. Reynowps. But I am not making a recommendation with re- 

gard to how you are going to work out the details. 

Mr. McGrroor. You are just for the project, regardless of how 
it is financed, or what it costs? 

Mr. Reynoups. We feel it should be a project jointly operated be- 
tween the United States and Canada, and all of the details of how 
that is to be worked out are a matter for the Congress to decide. 

Mr. McGrecor. If it is to be jointly operated, do you think we 
should have something in writing, before we start construction, or 
say that we will arrange something later on? 

Mr. Reywotps. I believe all of the treaties and whatever hap- 
pened in the past between the United States and Canada, they have 
had some kind of written agreement someplace along the line. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then you would be in accord with that procedure— 
“having some kind of written agreement,” as you say ? 

Mr. Reynotps. It seems very reasonable. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Donvero. You could not conceive of the United States going 
into a project with any government in this world unless they worked 
out the details satisfactorily to both ? 

Mr. Reynotps. I certainly could not. 

Mr. McGrecor. I will suggest Yalta, Teheran, and a few other 
agreements we have entered into that haven’t worked out very satis- 
factory for the United States. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Reynolds, you said in your statement that you 
did not believe the project was economically justified previously. Did 
the matter of the amount of money involved have anything to do 
with the changing of your opinion, this bill only calls for about 
20 percent of what the former bills called for as an expenditure by 
the United Ctates Government ? 

Mr. Rreynotps. You remember the old legislation provided that all 
of the money would be paid to finance the project and that there was 
not anything in the bill, as I recall it, that had to do with making the 
proposition self-liquidating. It is the self-liquidating part of it that 
appeals to us and the fact that you are going to have this tremendous 
tonnage moved through the canal that was not considered at the time 
we were thinking of the canal before. 

Mr. Scupper. It was not just an opinion that you would put it 
through at any price? You did give consideration—— 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Scupper. To the better economic situation that would develop? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpvero. I think the Chair should interpose here on the part 
of a statement of my colleague from California about this being 20 
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percent of the former figure that he does not state and show that the 
power project is entirely out of this bill, and that amounts to $500 
million alone. 

Mr. Reynoips. That’s right. 

Mr. Scupper. That’s right. I am thinking about the taxpayers of 
the United States. The former bill would be about five times greater 
in cost to the taxpayers of the United States for the same results. 
Now we have the cost to about 20 percent of the original bill to be borne 
by the taxpayers generally throughout the United States. 

The Power Authority of New York and the Power Authority of 
Ontario are going to benefit from this power and they are ready to 
build it themselves without the assistance of anybody else. 

Mr. Bucxtey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 

Mr. Bucxiey. When we were considering the bill 2 years ago, was 
not the estimated cost of the powerplant about $250 million? 

Mr. Scupper. I would not recall that, but I understood it was 
around $500 million. 

Mr. Bucxuey. It was $250 million for our share. Then the State 
of New York was willing to pay the $250 million. How much more 
are we going to get for this power project than the offer of $250 
million ¢ 

Mr. Scupper. I did not hear that question. 

Mr. Bucxtey. How much more money are we going to get for this 
power project from the State of New York than the offer they made 
2 years ago of $250 million? 

Mr. Scupper. I do not think we will getany more. We are not look- 
ing for anything from New York. 

Mr. Buckury. You are not looking for any profit? 

Mr. Scupper. That is right. The people who are to get the benefit 
are going to pay the bill, so why shouldn’t we let them do it? 

Mr. Bucxiey. Where is this 20 percent of the estimated cost of 2 
years ago? What did they eliminate? They must be eliminating 
something. 

Mr. Scupper. In other words, the entire project would have been 
financed by the taxpayers of the entire country. The cost of the proj- 
ect would have been somewhat over $800 million, of which the United 
States would have had to pay one-half. 

Mr. Buckuey. It is $818 million. 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. Some figure like that. When you eliminate 
the power, upper-lake work, payments to Canada for previous work, 
you get down to a figure of $96 million. 

Mr. Buckury. That is what it is going to cost us. 

Mr. Scupper. That is right. Overall cost, as I understand. 

Mr. Bucxiey. What have they eliminated from the $818 million, 
to be practical about this? 

Mr. Scupprr. They have eliminated the power project. I think it 
was stated here yesterday they eliminated $140 million that was go- 
ing to be put up to reimburse Canada for work having been done on 
the construction of canals for the last hundred years. 

Mr. Bucxuiey. That was $300 million for the Welland Canal that 
was built 50 years ago. 

Mr. Scupper. I do not know. I have the figures somewhere, 

Mr. Sreep. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman ? 
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Mr. Donvero. Yes. 

Mr. Streep. These economic and industrial advantages that you see 
in this project for Cleveland, is it not true that they will be just as 
good for Cleveland if the project is built, regardless of who builds it? 

Mr. Reynoxps. You mean as far as getting the ore is concerned ? 

Mr. Sreep. If the project is built, you will have some benefit, as 

ou have outlined here, regardless of who might participate in the 
building: 

Mr. Reynorps. That’s right. We will get the same benefits as far 
as the city is concerned. 

Mr. Sreep. Do you think if Cleveland can get all of these advan- 
tages that the seaway will bring them, without any obligation on the 
part of the United States taxpayers, then wouldn’t that be even more 
practical ? 

Mr. Reynotps. I do not think it would be from the standpoint of 
the United States. I think, located as we are, that the United States 
Government should certainly participate in the cost of the construc- 
tion of any great waterway that separates the United States and 
Canada. I feel that we should participate regardless of the benefits 
we might get by a ride on the other fellow’s boat. I think we ought 
to participate. 

Mr. Scupper. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Streep. Yes. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Buckley, I have found my memoranda. The 
project will be lessened to the extent of $500 million for power; $100 
million to carry the project up to Duluth, and $132 million, which 
was the reimbursable amount that would be given to Canada under 
the other bill. The difference is that this bill amounts to $100 million, 
in round figures. 

Mr. Bucxiey. How much does that total amount to? 

Mr. Scupper. $732 million. 

Mr. Buckiry. How do we know that the cost of our end of it is 
only $96 million? How did they arrive at that estimated cost? 

Mr. Scupper. I don’t know. Just from the testimony here that the 
figure is $96 million. 

Mr. Bucxktey. Did the engineers show us a cross section of the 
plan? 

Mr. Scupprr. No. 

Mr. Bucxtey. Don’t you think we ought to know something about 
that? This looks like something they just want to put their “foot in 
the door with, and after they do that they can do the same thing 
they did in the Pentagon Building, that is, start with $30 million and 
pay $96 million before it is finished. 

I would like to see that cross-section plan, and they cannot produce 
a cross-section plan because they haven’t made soundings, and they 
haven’t made a cross section. 

Mr. Scupper. I brought that out on cross-examination yesterday 
when I asked if this was going to be a completed job, and the general 
testified here that it would be all that would be necessary to carry 
out the entire facility for getting the ore into the Great Lakes area, 
where it is needed for production and for our national defense. 

Mr. Buckxiey. The general testified that that is all it is going to 
cost. Is that right? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 
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Mr. Bucx.iey. Haven't you often heard the generals testify here 
that a project was going to cost so much, and then it would cost a 
great deal more? You cannot hang a general for testifying and 
making a statement that he honestly believes to be true. But I would 
like to see a cross section and I would like to see the height and depth 
of every one of those. 

I happened to go through that section where they intend to deepen 
and excavate. I would like to know how they arrived at their con- 
clusions regarding costs. 

Mr. Donpvrero. The Chair is compelled to make a statement here 
that he is one who has personally seen the 200 or 300 people at work 
when President Roosevelt allocated $1 million to make borings and 
a study of the entire matter. They were located at Massena, 'N, =. 
and the berings showed what would be encountered if this project 
was buili. They have it and I know my friend from California was 
not aware of it, but that was already done by the Army engineers and 
it need not be done again. 

Mr. Buckiey. Have we a copy of the borings showing the 
elevations? 

Mr. Donvrro. I think they are available. If you desire it the Corps 
of Engineers can furnish it. 

Mr. Dempsey. The general who testified last time did not testify 
this time. 

Mr. Bucntery. Mr. Williams testified and did not say anything on 
that subject. 

Mr. Scuerer. I was anxious to hear what Mr. Buckley said when 
he was interrupted. You have been over the ground ? 

Mr. Bucktey. That is right. I would like to see the allocation plan 
we are going to work on and the amount of earth and rock to be 
excavated, and how they arrive at it. I would like to see how much 
per cubic yard it is for the dirt and rock, so that we will have some 
idea as to the cost. I think when I hear the price on rock, and 
especially that which is under water, I will have some idea as to 
whether or not they are right. 

Mr. Scuerer. You mean with their $96 million ? 

Mr. Bucktey. That’s right. 

Mr. Scuerer. I would like to know that, too. 

Mr. Donpero. I am satisfied the information desired can be fur- 
nished by the Army engineers. 

Mr. Oaxman. May Lask Mr. Reynolds one question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Reynolds, because of the fact that you changed in your opposi- 
tion to this worthwhile project I think it is noteworthy. We have 
seen people come down in the Government and we have seen many 
converts to the St. Lawrence Waterway. But of your own knowledge 
have you ever seen a chamber of commerce, or civic group, or any 
entity of government, State, county, municipality, or eer or 
a labor organization, or individual, who favored this project at any 
time who is now oe to it? 

Mr. Reynotps. I do not know about any other organization, but 
the way in which we came to a decision in connection with this matter 
is this: In each case when we were opposed to it, and when we were 
before, then we had the matter before our different committees that 
might be interested in it. We have 5,000 members in the Cleveland 
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Chamber of Commerce. We asked each of the committees to pass on 
whether they thought, at the other time when we were opposed to it, 
whether they thought it would be a good thing for C Sevdadil and the 
country, and they opposed it. W hen the question came up again we 
went through the same procedure and favored the project. "That is 
the way most organizations would look into the thing. I know we 
would. We would depend on the advice of our members and take 
it up through our regular committees. 

Mr. Donvrero. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Reynolds. 

There are some witnesses here from long distances and I hope those 
who are close to Washington would be willing to file their statements 
or defer their testimony until a later date. We would like to hear 
those from a long distance first. 

Mr. Burns. Mr. Chairman, may I ask, due to the lapse of time, 
if it would meet the approval of the committee, if and when a witness 
simply files a statement, that it be printed in the record in the same 
size type as if it was read ¢ 

Mr. Donvrro, I think the committee understands that both pro- 
ponents and opponents should have that right. 

Mr. Burns. I might say I have talked that over with the opponents 
and they would like that. 

Mr. Donvero. That has already been determined. 

The next gentleman on the program is Mr. Matthew Triggs. Mr. 
Triggs is a representative of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Would you be willing to file your statement in the record ¢ 


STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Triaes. In view of the request of the chairman, we will do that. 
Our statement is being passed around. 

I want to make myself available at the pleasure of the committee. 

Mr. Donvero. The statement will be received and made a part of 
the record. 

(The statement of Mr. Triggs is as follows :) 

My name is Matt Triggs. I am assistant legislative director of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, an organization of 114 million 
farm families located in 47 States and Puerto Rico. 

The official policy of the American Farm Bureau Federation re- 
lating to the St. Lawrense seaway is set forth in our 1953 resolutions 
as follows: 

We reiterate our support of the St. Lawrence waterway development pro 
gram. The project should be built and operated on a self-liquidating basis. It 
should be financed by revenue bonds, 

It is, I believe, reasonably clear that the seaway is to be built, 
either by nw action of the United States and Canadian Govern- 
ments, or by Canada alone. 

We believe it appropriate and desirable that the United States team 
with Canada in a demonstration of how two friendly nations can 
cooperate in an undertaking of major scale. It is desirable that 
both nations share in the administration and operation of the seaway 
to accomplish mutual consideration of policy and responsibility. 
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We do not know or anticipate just what conflicts of interest may 
develop with respect to the operation of the seaway. But certainly 
there will inevitably be conflicts of interest. Since there is every 
reason to expect that the major portion of the traffic through the sea- 
way will consist of cargoes destined for or shipped from points in 
the United States, it is important that the United States share in the 
many determinations which must be made relative to the develop- 
ment and use of the resource. 

Joint development is also indicated from the standpoint of eco- 
nomics as it has been estimated, we believe reliably, that the cost 
of the project will be smaller if the locks in the International section 
are built on United States territory. 

House Joint Resolution 104 in our opinion provides a desirable 
statutory basis for United States participation in the seaway. 

We favor the principle that persons benefited by any project should, 
to the maximum feasible extent, pay the costs of such project, rather 
than the general taxpayer, and therefore wish to indicate strong sup- 
port for the self-liquidating features of S. 589. 

We would favor the inclusion of a provision that the construction 
of the project should be by porte industry on a bid basis. 

We note that the Senate bill, S. 589, has been amended to provide 
for an administrator of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, rather than a board of directors. We would favor the 
present provision of House Joint Resolution 104 that a board of 
directors should have administrative responsibility. "We believe ex- 
perience in the Tennessee Valley Authority, and other examples, has 
demonstrated the desirability of placing responsibility in a number 
of individuals rather than in the hands of a single administrator. 

We note too, that the Senate bill has been revised to provide that 
instead of selling bonds to the general public, the bonds shall be 
issued to the United States Treasury. We favor the present provi- 
sion of House Joint Resolution 104 that the project shall be financed 
by public sale of bonds. 

The St. Lawrence-seaway has been before the Congress for several 
decades. Every President for 30 years has recommended favorable 
action. The seaway proposal has now, by circumstance and design, 
been reduced in scope and expenditure to the practical minimum. 
The issue is no longer whether the seaway should be built, but rather 
whether the United States should share with Canada in the construc- 
tion and operation of the project. We support such joint action and 
respectfully urge early action by the Congress to accomplish this 
objective. 

Mr. McGreeor. I would like to ask Mr. Triggs a question. Your 
organization at its meeting in 1952 said: 

We reiterate our support of the St. Lawrence waterway development project. 
The project should be built and operated on a self-liquidating basis. It should 
be financed by revenue bonds. 

Mr. Trices. I think I would like to call to your attention, Mr. Me- 
Gregor, the construction of that very short resolution. 

Mr. McGrecor. All I have to go by is your 1953 policy. It is the 
olicy of the American Farm Bureau Federation as adopted at Seattle, 
Vash., December 11, 1952. 

Mr. Trices. You will recall at that time the International Joint 

Commission had just given consideration to this matter of Ontario 
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and the State of New York developing the power aspects of what had 
heretofore been included in the St. Lawrence project. It was there- 
fore apparent that the type of legislation that would be before the 
Congress would be quite different. 

So this resolution was worded accordingly, and the first sentence is 
positive. It says: 

We reiterate our support of the St. Lawrence waterway development project. 


The second two sentences indicate a strong preference, but only : 
preference. It was worded that way intentionally to give our board 
of directors discretion to take a look at whatever legislation was 
introduced and to act in their discretion. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you want me to read it again? I quote from 
your printed statement: 

The project should be built and operated on a self-liquidating basis, It should 
be financed by revenue bonds. 

Mr. Triees. Yes. That was to indicate a preference of our house 
of delegates for that method of financing. 1 want to make it clear 
that our board of directors has considered the Wiley-Dondero bill. 
They have considered the method of financing provided in it and they 
are for this project, based on whether it is financed by revenue bonds 
or whether it is financed in the manner specified in the Wiley-Dondero 
bill, or even if it is financed in the method of the revised Wiley bill. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do I understand, then, you are attempting to say 
your statement of December 11, from which I quoted, which your 
organization adopted at your national convention, is not correct? 

Mr. Trices. I am not saying that at all. I am calling your atten- 
tion to the word “should,” which is intended to indicate a preference 
for that method of doing it, and not a positive statement that it must 
be done that way or we are not for it. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to ask one other question. Are you 
familiar with your president’s statement, Mr. Kline, of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, made at Washington, D. C., in which he 
stated : 


The American Farm Bureau Federation is unable to cut through the conflicting 
arguments of proponents and opponents and determine of its own knowledge that 
the project as submitted is economically feasible. However, the history of proj- 
ects placed under a truly revenue-bond type of financing is that they have been 
successful for the reason that investors will not support them without such 
projects being on a sound business basis. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration wants the project to be a success. It seems clear that since revenue 
bonds cannot be sold unless the project is economically sound, the use of such 
bonds would be the greatest guaranty that the project would be successful. We 
do not see how the other proponents of the project can be for anything less. 


Then it continues: 


If the project is put on a sound revenue-bond basis, investors will not need 
the guaranty of the United States Government. If the United States Govern- 
ment guarantees the principal and interest, there is no need for the investors 
to investigate its economic feasibility. In such event the already overburdened 
Federal finances would be unnecessarily subjected to additional burdens of an 
indefinite amount. 


That statement I just read is from a statement of Allen B. Kline, 
president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, at Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr. Oakman. What date? 
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Mr. McGrecor. February 22. It says subsequent to the testimony, 
and this was put in in the Senate testimony, I think. 

Mr. Trices. In 1952. 

Mr. McGrecor. It is from Mr. Kline’s statement. I would have 
to check on it. February 22, page 171, the Farm Bureau Federation 
amplified its statement as follows. It is quoted there. I will get 
that date and will be very glad to. 

Mr. Triees. There has been a lot of water gone under the bridge 
since that statement was made. This project has been considered by 
our board of directors on a number of occasions and at our annual 
meeting. The bill before the Congress now is quite different in its 
scope from the bills that have been before the Congress heretofore. 
We are in support of the Wiley-Dondero bill. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you suggest we have agreements, as you did 
previously ? 

Mr. Triaes. Agreeme nts? 

Mr. McGrecor. In your testimony 2 years ago you said you thought 
we should have some kind of legal agreements before the project was 
started. 

Mr. Triees. I do not recollect that was in my testimony, but let 
me comment. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. When you refer to the date of February 22 
would you add the year to that ? 

Mr. McGrecor. It is not in here. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. That was 1952, was it not? 

Mr. Trices. I am sure it was not this year. I don’t know the exact 
date when it was. 

Mr. McGreeor. You are familiar with Allen Kline ? 

Mr. Triees. Yes. I know him well. 

Mr. McGrecor. You are familiar with that speech ¢ 

Mr. Trices. No, I am not familiar with that speech. 

Mr. McGrecor. I will be glad to look it up and insert the exact 
date. 

Mr. Sreep. Is it not true that the Farm Bureau changed its position 
on several issues since the Republicans won the election ¢ 

Mr. McGrecor. The date of Mr. Kline’s speech is February 26, 1952. 

Mr. Donvero. I hope this committee will remain nonpartisan. We 
should not let politics come in the door, 

Mr. Tricas. I have to disagree with that statement. We have never 
changed any policy since the election. Our policy is changed from 
time to time as our people modify their position. 

Mr. Donpero. The Republicans and Democrats have endorsed this 
project through the years, so let us keep politics out of it. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am a Farm Bureau Federation member, but we 
have always tried to stand on a good, sound business basis. 

Mr. Donpero. Maybe that is why Ohio is changing its mind with 
regard to that project. 

Mr. McGrecor. I will just show you later how Ohio feels in regard 
to the St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Smirn. The Farm Bureau supported this project 2 years ago, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Triees. We supported it. We had some reservations. 

Mr. Samira. But you do not have all of these reservations now ? 
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Mr. Triees. We think this is a better bill and we strongly support it. 

Mr. SmirH. You say— 

We would favor the inclusion of a provision that the construction of the 
project should be by private industry on a bid basis. 

Did the engineers ever construct anything except on a bid basis? 

Mr. Triaas. I do not know, sir. We would like to see some comment 
in the legislation that would direct the policy in that direction. 

Mr. Smiru. I see you are commenting about something you appar- 
ently know very little about if you do not know the policy of the 
engineers. 

Mr. Triaas. We can be for the principle that the private construc 
tion industry should have a preference in public construction without 
necessarily knowing what is the practice that has been followed in 
every instance in the past. 

Mr. Smiru. Would that mean, then, that rather than the engineers 
constructing it you think the Government should do it on bid without 
reference to the Corps of Engineers ¢ 

Mr. Trices. We are getting into details, and we are not so much 
interested in the details. We would believe— 

Mr. Smirn. You asked for details there. 

Mr. 'Triccs. I am going to answer your question, sir. We are a 
little inclined to believe that the Corporation that is established by 
this bill is fully competent to construct the project on a private-bid 
basis. Yes, with help and assistance from the Army engimeers, and 
perhaps the assignment of some personnel from the Army engineers. 
That is our preference but I want to say whatever is done by this 
committee does not change our support for the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project. 

Mr. Buckiey. Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. Smiru. I yield. 

Mr. Bucxiey. It has been in most cases the policy of the Army 
engineers to give out a job on a cost-plus basis. In other words, the 
contractor is getting a certain percentage of it no matter how much 
the job costs. So they have no way of arriving, before the job is 
awarded, at the actual cost of construction. 

Mr. Donverro. I hope this will not be pursued further. 

Mr. McGreeor. I would like to make a statement in reply to your 
statement, Mr. Chairman, with regard to how Ohio felt. I would 
like to ask the permission of the committee to include it after our 
good friend’s statement. It isa poll I took in Ohio in April 1953. I 
sent these questionnaires out to the various newspapers in my district 
and had mats made of them for use of the newspapers. Out of 28 
papers it was published in 24 of them. 

In that group my list went to Republican and Democratic committee 
men and women, laborers, attorneys, barbers, housewives, public-oflice 
holders and government employees, salesmen, retired men and women, 
ministers, farmers, college and high-school students, and their in- 
structors. 

L would like to ask permission to incorporate that statement in the 
record. The result of that poll on my question No. 3 was: 


Do you advocate construction of the St. Lawrence seaway at this time? 


The results were: Yes, 39 percent: no, 61 percent. 
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Then when they returned the poll to me they signed their occupa- 
tion. Now let us see how the farmers voted in Ohio. 
The question : 


Do you advocate construction of the St. Lawrence seaway at this time? 


The total vote was 39 percent yes, 61 percent no. Attorneys voted 
48 percent yes, 52 percent no. 

Business, industry, and salesmen voted 42 percent yes, 58 percent no. 

Farmers—which you are supposed to represent, and which I repre- 
sent—farmers voted yes, 35 percent; no, 65 percent. 

I did not send them to any particular farmer or group of farmers. 
I published the questionnaire in the papers and they cut them out, 
and that is the result of the poll. 

(The poll taken by Mr. McGregor is as follows :) 


RESULTS oF McGrecor POLL ON NATIONAL ISSUES 


I regret I could not send a questionnaire to each of my constituents in the 
district, but I believe the replies I have received are the opinions of a cross 
section of those I represent. 

Question sheets were sent to almost every occupational group—Republican and 
Democratic committee men and women, laborers, attorneys, barbers, housewives, 
public office holders and Government employees, salesmen, retired men and 
women, ministers, college and high-school students and their instructors. Also 
included are those working in business and industry, newspaper, radio, and 
professional positions. 

Blanks were mailed to individuals and reproductions of the questionnaire were 
published in nearly all of the 20 daily and weekly newspapers in my district. 

A large percent of the completed forms contained comments on the questions 
which proves to me that the average citizen is interested in the vital issues now 
before this legislative body and is anxious to express his views on them. I am 
very pleased so many took the time to write and attach letters and notes to the 
questionnaire enlarging upon their answers. 

The population in my district is composed of about half rural and half urban 
residents. Nearly all of the labor and farm organizations are represented, as 
well as large and small business. There are also 2 colleges and 2 universities. 

It is not often that a Congressman can obtain a true picture of such an evenly 
divided district, but through the questionnaire method I feel I have gained the 
majority opinion of those I represent. 


Question $—Do you advocate construction of the St. Lawrence seaway at this 














time? 
| Yes No 
mnie a | 
Percent Percent 
Total replies Z ; Cui ecion aaa : ~ 39 61 
Attorneys sesame a taut Ak 48 52 
Business, industry and salesmen eachgevaiivbaseieretadaiand 42 58 
Farmers ‘ bet é 35 65 
Housewives. ....-.. " nipddiitstantanat etaitediadhe agent t nde erg tviidbidle 31 69 
Labor ae cmeed an 40 60 
Ministers . tintitieplatvietesh>tindibnps | 71 29 
Newspaper and radio . cae | 50 50 
Occupation not given and organization... ........-.........-..-.-...----. | 19 81 
Professionals . na Ee | 52 48 
Public office holders i de a a i a 44 56 
OG b icn cinntimee — éonhiliainrebintintall ~sptntge <bkniinpein4 28 72 
leachers . 57 43 
Students eececece o-ce weereeccecccece= peceucsccccocse 40 60 


Mr. Oaxman. May I make an inquiry? That was before Ohio 
was admitted to the Union, was it not? 

Mr. Dempsey. When you speak of bidding you mean competitive 
bidding ? 
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Mr. Trices. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. I want to say to you that of my own personal knowl- 
edge it is not at all strange for the Army engineers to let a contract on 
what they term a negotiated bid. The “y pic ‘k one contractor and nego- 
tiate all of the terms of the contract. They have the authority to let 
contracts on that basis. I know one $10 million job of that sort. So it 
is not at all strange. 

Mr. Donvero. We thank you for your statement, Mr. Triggs. 

Mr. Triees. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. J. T. Sanders is a Washington representative of 
the National Grange. I wonder if you would file your statement, Mr. 
Sanders ? 


STATEMENT OF J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, THE 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Sanvers. Mr. Chairman, we have two of our State masters here 
and we would like to have Mr. Frederick of Ohio present a very brief 
statement. 

Mr. Donpero. Your statement, Mr. Sanders, may be incorporated 
into the record at this point, without objection. 

(The statement of Mr. J. T. Sanders 1s as follows:) 

Our Nation over the past three decades has spent billions of dol- 
lars to develop its natural resources, but we believe it has passed over 
and refused to develop probably one of its best potential developments, 
the St. Lawrence project. This project is not only economically 
sound, we are convinced, but is aeallt needed for future national and 
region: il welfare and security. 

For years strong and persistent support has been given to the 
St. Lawrence project by farm, labor, civic, and conservation organi- 
zations. Our own organization, the National Grange, has supported 
it year after year for 23 years. Every President since Woodrow 
W ilson has given his unmistakable support to it. 

It has been endorsed by the United States-Canadian Permanent 
Joint Board of Defense and three times by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
who are directly responsible for the security of the Nation. We be- 
lieve the Joint Chiefs of Staff know what they are talking about 
when they speak of it as necessary for national defense. They en- 
dorsed this project in 1946, 1950, and again in 1951, and when they 
endorsed it in 1946 President Eisenhower was a member of the 
staff. That is enough for us and we are simply backing them up 
bi we endorse the position they have taken. 

We were advised in the notice of this hearing that the following 
same phases would be considered at this time: (1) Desirability, (2) 
corporation, (3) upper lake channels, (4) power. We will emphasize 
No. 1, desir: bility. and No. 4, power, We feel No. 2 can be handled 
better by representatives of the United States Treasury. Suffice to 
say, on this point, that it should not be difficult to devise ways and 
means to handle the financial arrangements when you have a project 
that is both self-sustaining and self-liquidating. 

5. Despite this strong support by a vast majority of the people 
a small determined and active opposition of railroads, railway, an 
coal-mining labor unions, private power groups, and some port in- 
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terests have blocked it, evidently because they thought their own 
interest was in jeopardy. 

6. In view of the almost certainty that Canada will build this 
project alone, if we do not join her, the nature of this diehard oppo- 
sition is revealed by the current attitude of railway interests. 

7. Irecently wrote to major responsible railway authorities, in part, 
as follows: 


Today, as the new Congress convenes, the issue of the St. Lawrence is dras- 
tically altered Canada has seized the initiative and has decided to build 
the navigation facilities alone, entirely within her boundary, if we do not 
want to participate and construct it jointly. As the matter now stands, the 
time, energy, and money you have spent in opposing it, in my judgment, are 
worse than wasted. Construction of the project is inevitable. If this occurs, 
you will not have only wasted the money spent in fighting it but you will 
also have lost any possible future say as to how it shall fit into the transportation 
system of our country. 

Irankly, it is our considered opinion that, in the long run, the effects of 
this project on the railroads will be beneficial even though, at the start, it 
may result in some small temporary diversion of traffic. History has proven 
that all developments of this kind stimulate existing, and generate new, eco- 
nomic activity in the region directly affected. This, in turn, I am convinced, 
redounds to the benefit of your industry by increased tonnage. 

The issue before the Congress resolves itself to the answer to one question: 
“Is it desirable from the standpoint of the future economic stability and the 
national welfare and security of the country to permit a foreign power to own 
and control a vital and strategic waterway that leads straight to the heart 
of the greatest agricultural and industrial producing regions of our country?” 
It is as concise and as simple as that. 

* * * We believe, as stated above, your opposition to the St. Lawrence has 
been unjustified from the interest of agriculture, the well-being of the Na- 
tion, and even the longtime interest of the railroads. Furthermore, we are 
deeply convinced that the time is preciously short when the railroads can 
correct this position which has certainly done much damage to farmers in 
particular. We sincerely hope that the railroads will see the position as we 
have tried to present it and urgently request that, if at all possible, some 
way can be found before it is too late to harmonize our mutual interest in 
this issue. 

8. We received courteous responses that may be summarized about 
as follows: Railroad opposition is unchanged, and although they did 
not question the situation that the project would likely be built by 
Canada alone, if we do not join in its construction, they were unre- 
lenting in their opposition, and expressed no interest in whether or 
not control passed entirely into the hands of Canada. 

9. On the matter of control, I would like to call attention here to 
a statement made by Secretary of Commerce Sawyer last year in 
testifying on toll agreements for traffic over the proposed waterway. 
He said: 

* * * much preliminary work has recently been done that will be useful when 
we actually sit down with Canadian representatives to fix tolls. In effect 
Canada has now done much more than indicate her willingness in principle to 
conclude a toll agreement. She has planned for tolls to be imposed, not nege- 
tiated, should she build the waterway herself (p. 602 of hearings). 

10. The borderline between the United States and Canada is one of 
the longest international boundaries inthe world. It stretches over 
3.900 miles from the Atlantic to the Pacific and of this 3,900 miles 
almost 2,800 are boundary waters, the remaining 1,200 being land. 
For over 140 years not a hostile shot has been fired across that border 
and there is not a fortification from one end to the other. Through 
two of the most devastating wars of history we have fought side by 
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side. Furthermore, during this 140-year period there has been a con- 
stantly increasing intermingling of the 2 countries on a social and 
economic basis. Today the two countries are more closely bound 
together by these social, economic, and mutual-defense ties than ever 
before. It is our sincere hope and belief that with the passage of time 
these ties will become even more close. 

11. It is, in our opinion, not only desirable but necessary that this 
country participate with Canada in constructing this international 
project and, through being a part owner, have a voice in its control. 
U nder the terms of House Joint Resolution 104, Dondero bill, it is 
possible to secure, at a minimum investment, a voice in the control 
of this strategic waterway that leads directly to the heart of the United 
States. All previous plans submitted to the Congress, under the terms 
of the so-called 1941 agreement, have contemplated an investment by 
this country of approximately $628 million as against an investment 
by Canada of $278 million, based on December 1952 price levels. Due 
to the abrogation of this 1941 agreement in November 1952 by Canada 
and the elimination of the connecting channels in the upper lakes, 
the investment of this country, under the terms of the Wiley bill, is 
reduced to approximately $89 million at December 1952 prices. For 
this investment the United States will own and control all of the 
navigation facilities of the waterway that are located entirely in 
United States territory at the International Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence River. Furthermore, 100 percent of this investment will 
be self-liquidating from tolls collected for the use of navigation 
facilities. 

12. Our final testimony on the desirability of this project is the 
interest "% United States agriculture in it. The 14 States tributary 
to the St. Lawrence project, an area stretching west from Ohio to 
Montana oe Wyoming, as far south as Kansas and Missouri and 
north to the Canadian border, constitute one of the most richly en- 
dowed areas of any portion of the globe. Its agriculture stands out 
as the most striking example in the world of a combination of modern 
science and superior human and natural resources. This area is not 
only the Nation’s great breadbasket but is, in fact, the most produc- 
tive food-growing area in the world. It is truly the heart land of the 
Nation agriculturally, It is not only now the world’s most productive 
area but it will continue permanently to be so, and, as we undertake 
to evaluate the significance of early development and completion of 
the St. Lawrence project, recognition of this unique superiority of 
the area in basic human and natural resources is necessary. 

13. In this broad inland America are the world’s most incomparably 
productive farmlands, its largest iron and coal deposits, and its great- 
a potential power sources—oil, oil shale, coal, and hydro. To com- 
plement this matchless natural endowment, we have in this area the 
greatest aggregation of trained, experienced, and skilled industrial and 
farm working force of the world. These superior natural and human 
resources constitute the bankable assets we have to offer as security 
for our proposition that the St. Lawrence project is beyond doubt 
self-liquidating and should be an urgent undertaking for this Nation. 
If there is any one area in the world where the economic stre ngth of 


*These States are Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin. Minnesota, Iowa, Mis 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming 
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democracy centers in its struggles with communism, it most certainly 
is the area drained by the St. Lawrence. 

14. In 1949 these 14 States produced more than half of the Nation’s 
livestock products that were sold, over a third of its crops, and nearly 
a half of its total farm products ; and the farmers of these States re- 
ceived almost half of the Nation’s realized net farm income (see at- 
tached table No.1). In this area will be found more than half of all 
farm real estate, livestock, and machinery value of the Nation; and 
three-fourths of all hogs and all meat animal value. It produced i in 
1949 nearly three- fourths of the combined value of corn, wheat, soy- 
beans, and oats of the Nation. Based on careful estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, we are reasonably certain 
that these States will increase their agricultural output by at least one- 
fourth within the next two decades. 

15. Our national farm output is somewhere between a fourth and a 
third of the world’s farm production. Since a proper development of 
the tributary St. Lawrence area can raise its output by a fourth it can 
readily be seen that this increased food would mean as much as 7 to 8 
percent increase in world supplies. This is of great importance not 
only to this Nation in the years ahead but also to a torn and hungry 
world. Weasa nation are in a long drawn-out life-and-death strug- 
gle for the survival of our democratic way of life and need all the 
strength which we can muster. It is not in the least visionary to say 
that this margin of food may easily be the margin that will in years to 
come turn the tide permanently in favor of a free world. 

16. It is obvious that cheap and easy transport of food from this 
heart land of America to any place in the world is important in this 
struggle, and will become more important as the area’s productivity 
increases. This is where the development of the St. Lawrence deep 
se - ay becomes a vital factor to American farmers in particular. 

Although the Dondero bill does not include the deepening of the 
up os lake channels, we are informed that conditions are such that 
would justify early improvement of these channels regardless of the 
spe ome of the St. Lawrence project. 

. The transportation benefits of the St. Lawrence project would be 
a more widespread and far greater than its power benefits. This 
plan would deepen a short stretch of the St. Lawrence River, and by so 
doing would open a waterway for the commerce of the world to the 
world’s greatest poeaees area. For almost 2,500 miles, from and 
to the heart of the incomparably productive inland America, ocean 
ships would be able to carry their cargoes. One would be rash indeed 
to try to appraise in full the future economic benefits that, in years to 
come, would result from this seaway project. 

19. Before a quantitative appraisal of the transportation benefits 
to agriculture, I would like to examine briefly the benefits to farmers 
of power aspects of the project. Combined with this opportunity to 
bring the benefits of cheap water transportation to the Middle West 
is the largest undeveloped source of hydroelectric power in the United 
States—2,200,000 horsepower in the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence River, waiting to be divided between the United 
States and Canada. 

20. Electricity can be produced by this project for an estimated cost 
of 3 mills per kilowatt-hour at the bus bar compared with electricity 
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generated with coal only at 6.98 mills total cost, or a net difference 
of 3.98 mills. There is no section of the United States that needs the 
injection of new lifeblood in the form of cheaper power into its indus- 
trial body more than the areas within the distribution limits of St. 
Lawrence power. New England industry has suffered grievously in 
competition with industry in the South in particular, and cheaper 
electricity in the South has been a vital factor in this shift. 

21. Figures taken from the 1951 annual report of the Federal Power 
Commission on monthly electric bills in cities of 50,000 or greater 
population, reveal that typical residential bills reduced to a 250-kilo- 
watt-hour basis for the 6 New England States and New York State 
combined averaged $8 compared with an average of $5.31 for the 4 
lower power cost States of Tennessee, Nebraska, Washington, and 
Oregon, and an average of $6.95 for the United States as a whole, in- 
cluding the New England States. ‘Thus New England pays 50 percent 
more for energy than the 4 low power cost States and more than 15 
percent more than the average for the rest of the country. Since elec- 
tric energy plays such a vital part in cost of modern industrial pro- 
duction, and of living, it is obvious that a 50-percent handicap in this 
respect is of great importance to the welfare of this area. Cheap St. 
Lawrence power would doubtless play a significant role in a revival of 
industry in the distribution area of the project. 

22. Although we have a heavy Grange membership that would bene- 
fit by a reduction of electric rates in the distribution area of the St. 
Lawrence project, our major interest and the major benefits to farm- 
ers would come from the seaway and cheaper transportation over the 
entire 14-State area, both outbound and inbound tonnage. We would 
like to appraise this beneficial aspect of the project in more detail for 
export grain. 

23. To substantiate estimates of potential grain traffic over the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway, it is necessary to examine two basic 
factors. First, does the grain-production potential of the region trib- 
utary to the Great Lakes produce sufficient grain to warrant this 
estimate; secondly, will the rate that is probable over this waterway 
be sufficiently attractive to draw the grain traffic to this route? 

24. Reference to the appended table No. 1 will show that the St. 
Lawrence tributary agricultural area produces over 60 percent of the 
total wheat produced in the country or roughly around 700 million 
bushels out of an average annual total for the Nation of 1.1 billion 
bushels for the 10-year period from 1941-50. Exports have averaged 
annually around 200 million bushels or around 12 million short tons. 
The recently negotiated International Wheat Agreement assigns us 
an export quota of 270 million bushels. If the St. Lawrence ares 
exports its proportionate share or 60 percent of the 200 million bushels 
this would mean around 120 million bushels or 7.2 million tons ex- 
ported from the St. Lawrence area. This is, conservatively, poten- 
tial export tonnage for the seaway. 

25. If wheat production can be expanded by 25 percent as we have 
estimated, this Po million tons is doubly conservative and is not an 
unreasonable figure for future potential exports to a hungry and 
rapidly growing world population from this area. It forms the 
basis for a reasonable probable estimate of future wheat tonnage 
that might move from the area into export. It will be noted that 
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this takes no account of other potential grain tonnage and of Cana- 
dian grain tonnage. In other words, it takes into account the reason- 
able basis for export tonnage of wheat only within the 14 States 
tributary to the St. Lawrence in the United States alone. It is a view 
of the potential export tonnage and not an estimate of how much of 
it that would likely move over the seaway. To focus on the figure 
again, it has amounted to 7.2 million tons for export during the 10- 
year period, and if this were to be: e ae by 25 percent, the future 
probable expanded output in the area, it would amount to 9 million 
tons. 

26. Now let’s examine results of previously estimated potential 
tonnage of grain both American and Canadian that is considered 
probab le future seaway tonnage if the seaway is developed. The 
United States Department of Commerce has twice reported estimates 
of from 614 to 1114 million tons of all grains with little or no consid- 
eration for ‘expanded output from the area. Recent access to entirely 
independent estimates made by Canadian Department of Trade and 
Commerce arrive at a probable tonnage as follows: Wheat, 6 million 
tons; other grain, 2.2 million; and flour and mill products, 2.2 million, 
or a total tonnage of 10.4 million (see table 2). <A third estimate 
given by the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association estimates a total 
of 10 million tons. 

When one takes into consideration that these estimates do not 
take into account expanded future output from this the world’s most 
productive grain area, that research is rapidly expanding potential 
per-acre yie Jds, that this area is the world’s premier area for probable 
use of improved farming methods, and finally that all the facts indi- 
cate, as yet, that the race between food supply and mouths to feed is 
being lost to the hungry mouths, one gets a combination that inevi- 
tably leads to a powerful stimulus to a greatly on oe potential 
grain tonnage from the area in the near future for the seaway. 

28. I shall try to reduce the advantage of this peat of grain 
in terms of wheat to a more objective basis for farmers in the St. 
Lawrence tributary wheat-producing area. Tables No. 3 and No. 4 
present transportation and handling costs. per bushel of wheat from 
interior points in the hard winter wheat- ee area (Salina, 
Kans.) and the hard spring wheat area (Mandan, N. Dak.). The 
latter rates are used also as a basis for estimating a comparable rate 
from Mandan to Duluth and to Montreal over oceangoing steamers 
via the St. Lawrence seaway. (See items 7 and 8 of table 4.) It 
will be noted that the estimated rate to Montreal is about 5 cents per 
bushel less than the cheapest alternative present rate from Mandan to 
Albany by barge and to export. Due to the fact that the Albany 
rate is in part canal barge rate from Buffalo to Albany the saving of 
5 cents to Montreal is a minimum and would more likely be 7 cents 
to 8 cents per bushel. This saving would in large part be reflected 
back to farm wheat prices, since normally wheat is on an export basis 
and this would mean world prices set the domestic price level. 

29. But mere cents of advantage in comparative freight rates do 
not reflect all the advantage that would accrue to the St. Lawrence 
seaway as a transport means of grains. The capacity for hasidling 
large volumes of grain over the presently most competitive rate facili- 
ties is greatly restricted compared with the seaway. Consequently, 
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the relative gains would be greater to the inland area than the mere 
differential in rates indicates. 

A conservative estimate of wheat yields per acre in the tributary 
area is 25 bushels or a saving of from $1.25 to $2 per acre at the 5- to 
8-cent estimated range, which when capitalized as an added income 
at 4-percent interest would amount to a capitalized value of from 
$30 to $40 per acre of wheatland. 

These figures are not presented as an accurate figure of net 
value that would be added to farmland values in the area, but as illus- 
trative of how all-pervading and how significant the value of the 
St. Lawrence seaway can be to farmers in the tributary area. Even 

if one could safely attribute a c apitalized value of half that indicated 
for cropland only the added capitalized benefits to the 227 million 
ac res of ec ropl und of the area is stupe ndous—over $3 billion. 

Obviously, whether or not such capitalized values will reflect 
sSidlidatvea back into the agricultural economy of the region, will 
depend on whether or not the wheat enterprise occupies a dominant 
position among the other crops of the area, whether or not export 
advantages can be absorbed somewhere in market channels after the 
commodity leaves the farm, and other complicating factors. But we 
are firmly convinced that advantages of this great seaway project will 
have profoundly valuable effects on the agriculture of the region— 
effects that are so far reaching and all-pervading that it is impossible 
to catalog and appraise them. 

33. Now that we have shown the benefit to American agriculture 
by the saving this development will bring in grain-transportation 
rates, let us speculate a bit. As a matter of fact, this is not a dream 
but a serious thought now being explored. Some 484 miles east of 
Montreal on the St. Lawrence River is a little town called Seven 
Islands. It will be the terminus of the railroad now being built to 
transport Labrador ore to the river and transshipped from there by 
water. It is not hard to imagine the construction, in the near future 
of huge grain terminals at this same point for the transshipment of 
grain from lake freighters to ocean carriers. This would permit on 
grain-export movements 1 long water haul of 1,856 miles, from Duluth 
to Seven Islands, with but 2 handlings, 1 the loading at Duluth, the 
other the unloading at Seven Islands. This would be transported 
in huge lake carriers over 700 feet long and carrying 20,000 tons or 
upward. Also, remember, this same lake carrier could then turn 
around and load iron ore for the Midwest steel mills, thus giving it 

full payload of bulk commodities both ways. Is it hard to imagine 
what this would do to grain-transportation rates? It is entirely 
probable that this same 45 cents or 46 cents we have estimated for 
transport from Duluth to Montreal would prevail from Duluth to 
Seven Islands, with a resultant reduction in the overseas rate from 
Seven Islands abroad due to the fact that the haul would be almost 
500 miles less. 

34. In conclusion, the National Grange urges this committee and, 
in turn, the full committee as well as the Congress of these United 
States to authorize without delay participation of our country with 
Canada in the development-of this project. All circumstances con- 
sidered we believe the Wiley bill is the best feasible proposal before 
the Congress. Proof has been given to you, we believe, that this is in 
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the interest of national security, the future economic stability of our 
country to say nothing of the benefits to the 60 million Americans who 
will be directly benefited—and all this, mind you, at no cost to the 
United States taxpayer. This is the real import of the proposition 
that is before the Congress. In all sincerity, it is so convincing to 
us that it is inconceivable that the unjustified opposition of the past 
two decades will now prevail. 


TaBLe No. 1.—The trend and position of inland agriculture in the Nation’s 
agriculture, 1939-49 * 


{In dollars of constant purchasing power] 


Percent inland agriculture was of 
total national agriculture 


Agricultural item | Relative 
gain or 
In 1939 | decline of 
1949 over 
1939 


Value of farm pronerty 
Value of farm real estate_- 
Value of livestock : 
Value of machinery and motor vehicles. . - 


Total above 3 classes of property 


Talue of livestock 
Hogs 4 a elie as = oles 70.5 | 
Cattle and calves_.... . ” ala 59.9 | 


Sheep... . as bdsaabsbuecet Wiad 49.0 


Total above 3 meat animals ; bes as 63.4 


Value of selected crops produced: 
Corn : . : 7) ae tee is 69.6 
Wheat oan 63.3 
Soybeans. . : ; | 91.8 
Oats s - é stcie isthe tlk 73.7 


Total above 4 crops 
Products sold 


Value livestock products_. 
Value of crops 





Total value of crops and livestock products sold. 


Products for home consumption: 
Value livestock products 
Value of crops 


Total 2 items for home consumption.............- bewek 31.5 | 30. 2 
Gross value farm output..........-- GS el hs i arate 2. 44. { 
Realized net income. -- ; Sco tesonibinags sana es 40.9 | 46.5 


| 


| 





1 Based on U. S. Census and U. 8. Department of Agriculture statistics. The States included are 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming. 
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TABLE 2.—Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce, Heonc 


Division, estimate of potential trafic in the canal systems of the 


Waterway 


{Thousands of short tons of freight] 
St. Law- | Welland 
rence 
Downbound 
Wheat i 6, 000 7,000 
Other grain 2, 200 106 
Flour and mill products 2. 200 1. 900 
Iron ore 
Iron and steel 1, 5Re 1. 000 
Pulpwood 114 
Soft coal 3, 000 4,123 
Coke 200 48 
Petroleum and products 50 1, 687 
Autos and parts 790 740 
Fertilizer 75 75 
All other__.. 2, 000 1, 500 
Total down.......--. 18, 101 21, 287 
Upbound: 
BOR G6Gi cvdccddascce 20, 000 19, 000 | 
Paper 850 gR0 
W oodpulp 30 300 
Pulpwood ° eh R65 690 
Lumber 375 100 
Hard coal 500 f 
Soft coal ' 500 30 
Petroleum and products 1, 041 A75 
All other 2, 000 1, 500 
Total up aa > . 26, 404 23, 131 
Grand total.....- sedi lel iis lilain edited ‘i 44, 505 44, 418 


ymic 
St. 


177 


Research 
Lawrence 


Sault Ste 


Marie 


10, 000 
3, 300 
1, 000 
60, 000 

126 


80, 251 


343 
15, 500 
176 
2. 000 


18, 664 


98, 915 


TaBLe No. 3.— Wheat for ‘export: Estimated transportation and handling costs per 


bushel, estimated interior points to ports, August 1952 


I. SALINA, KANS., TO NEW ORLEANS, VIA BARGE FROM KANSAS CITY, 


Country elevator (area ITT): 
Elevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, etc 
Loading into railroad boxcar 
tailroad freight, Salina to Kansas City, Mo 
Weighing and inspection at Kansas City, Mo. (in) 
Elevating (in and out) at Kansas City 
Weighing and inspection at Kansas City (out) . 
Transportation, by barge, Kansas City to New Orleans 
Weighing and inspection at New Orleans terminal (in) 
Elevating (in and out) New Orleans terminal (to ship) 
Weighing and inspection at New Orleans terminal (out 


Total cost per bushel. 


I-A. SALINA, KANS., TO NEW ORLEANS, VIA BARGE, WITH ll 
DAYS’ STORAGE AT KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Country elevator (area ITT): 
Elevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, etc 
Loading into railroad boxcar 
Railroad freight, Salina to Kansas City, Mo ios 
Weighing and inspection at Kansas City, Mo., terminal (in 
Elevating (in and out) at Kansas City, Mo., terminal 
Storage at terminal, 90 days, at %o-cent per ‘day 
Weighing and inspection at Kansas City terminal (out). 
Transportation, by barge, Kansas City to New Orle ans 
Weighing and inspection at New Orleans terminal (in) 
Flevating (in and out) at New Orleans terminal (to me: 
Weighing and inspection at New Orleans terminal (out) 


Total cost per bushel 


MO. 


D ollars per 
bushel 


0. 0650 
. 0050 
. 1710 
. 0024 
. 0225 
. 0024 
. 1210 
. 0015 
. (225 


“av 


OOLS 


4148 


. 0650 
. 0050 
. 1710 
. 0024 
. 0225 


“av 


. 0450 
. 0024 
. 1210 
. 0OT5 
. 0225 


. 0015 


4598 
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I-B. SALINA, KANS., TO NEW ORLEANS, OR HOUSTON OR 
GALVESTON, BY TRAIN 

Dollars per 

Country elevator (area ITI): bushel 
Elevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, etc 0. 0650 
Loading into railroad boxcar ; . ; . 0050 
Railroad freight, Salina to New Orleans, Houston, or Galveston_-_-___-_ - . 3760 
Weighing and inspection at New Orleans, Houston, or Galveston (in) -- . 0015 
Elevating (in and out) at New Orleans, Houston, or Galveston (ship)... 0225 
Weighing and inspection at New Orleans, Houston, or Galveston (out) . 0015 


Total cost per bushel 


I-C. SALINA, KANS., TO NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON OR GALVESTON, 
BY TRAIN, WITH 10 DAYS’ STORAGE AT PORT AWAITING SHIP 


Country elevator (area IT] 

Flevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, etc . 0650 

Loading into railroad boxcar 7 7 . 0050 
Railroad freight, Salina to New Orleans, Houston, or Galveston_ - 5 . 3760 
Weighing and inspection at New Orleans, Houston, or Galveston (in) . 0015 
Elevating (in and out) at New Orleans, Houston, or Galveston (toship)._  . 0225 
Storage at terminal, 10 days, at 4o-cent per day__-_----- paneiacll . 0050 
Weighing and inspection at New Orle: ins, iaietaie or Galveston terminal 

(OBE) scene. nell rtnisiliniisianiiiie 


Total cost per bushel 


Il. LONDON, OHIO, TO PHILADELPHIA, PA., BY TRAIN 


Country elevator (area IV): 
Elevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, etc . 0750 
Loading into railroad boxcar- i i ee . 0050 
Railroad freight, London to P hiladelphia. simu . 2820 
Weighing and inspection at railroad terminal in | Phil: adelphia (indice . 0014 
Elevating (in and out) of railroad terminal in Philadelphia (to ship)... 7. 0200 
Weighing and inspection at railroad terminal in Philadelphia (out) ---- . 0014 


Total cost per bushel_- 


UI. MANDAN, N. DAK., TO ALBANY, N. Y., VIA TRAIN TO DULUTH, 
MINN., GREAT LAKES FREIGHTER TO BUFFALO, N. Y., AND NEW 
YORK STATE BARGE TO ALBANY, N. Y. 


Country elevator (area IT): 

Elevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, ks . 0600 

Loading into railroad np  heow . 0050 
Railroad freight, Mandan, N. Dak., to Duluth, . 2420 
Weighing and inspection at Duluth, Minn. (in) . 0025 
Elevating (in and out) at Duluth, Minn. (to freighter) . 0225 
Weighing and inspection at Duluth, Minn. (out) —_- . 0025 
Transportation, Duluth, Minn., to Buffalo, N. Y., by freighter . 0900 
Weighing an inspection at Buffalo, N. Y. (in) . 0010 
Elevating (in and out) at Buffalo, N. Y. (to barge) . 0225 
Weighing and inspection at Buffalo, N. Y. (out) ' . 0010 
Transportation, Buffalo to Albany, N. Y., terminal by barge *. 0500 
Weighing and inspection at Albany, N. Y., terminal (in) . 0010 
Elevating (in and out) at Albany, N. Y., terminal (to ship) . 0225 
Weighing and inspection at Albany, N. Y., terminal (out) - 0010 


Total cost per bushel *. 5235 


11f a railroad other than the 1 owning the terminal at Philadelphia hauls the wheat to 
Philadelphia, the terminal rate for transfer is 3% cents per bushel. 

2 If footnote 1 applies, total cost per bushel would be $0.4023. 

* Season ave ~~ Duluth Board of Trade, annual report, 1951. Rate may range from 
7 to 15 cents per bushel depending upon competition with other freight shipments. 

* New York barge canal rates, Buffalo to Albany, may range from 3 to 7 cents per bushel 
depending upon competition with other freight shipments. 

* Plus New York barge canal transportation costs. 
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III-A. MANDAN, N. DAK., TO ALBANY, N. Y., VIA TRAIN TO DULUTH, 
MINN., GREAT LAKES FREIGHTER TO BUFFALO, N. Y., AND TRAIN TO 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Dollars per 
Country elevator (area II): busnel 
Klevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, ete ‘ 0. O650 
Loading into railroad boxcar tal ila bata eesicianicilirecihclabeelh ap lacce-t icicles . 0050 


Railroad freight, Mandan, N. Dak., to Duluth, Minn_____ . 2420 
Weighing and inspection at Duluth, Minn. (in) .-...-_---~ . . 0025 
Elevating (in and out) at Duluth, Minn. (to lake freighter) —-___-_~_~ . 0225 
Weighing and inspection at Duluth, Minn. (out) -—-_- Labial . 0025 
rransportation, Duluth, Minn., to Buffalo, N. Y., by freighter____- . 0900 
Weighing and inspection at Buffalo, N. Y. (in) sientaiiliesiaiadeitia les tots . 0010 
Elevating (in and out) at Buffalo, N. Y_..---......__-.-_-.- ie . 0225 
Weighing and inspection at Buffalo, N. Y. (out) (to boxcar). -_~_- . 0011 


Railroad freight, Buffalo to Albany, N. Y., terminal_._...---___- ; . 1630 
Weighing and inspection at Albany, N. Y., terminal (in)-- ein . 0010 
Elevating (in and out) at Albany terminal (to ship) —- . . 0225 
Weighing and inspection at Albany, N. Y., terminal (out) — ~~ bea . C010 


Oa A I I a octet tilhinmeree ee mealies . 6366 


III-B. MANDAN, N. DAK., TO ALBANY, N. Y., VIA TRAIN TO DULUTH, 
MINN., GREAT LAKES FREIGHTER TO BUFFALO, N. Y., AND NEW 
YORK STATE BARGE TO ALBANY, N. Y. (WITH 180 DAYS’ STORAGE 
AT DULUTH) 


Country elevator (area IT): 

Elevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, etc___~~- . 0600 
Loading into railroad boxcar_..__ ~~ iaek . 0050 
Weighing and inspection at Duluth, Minn. (in) . 0025 
Railroad freight, Mandan, N. Dak., to Duluth, Minn__-____ . 2420 
Elevating (in and out) at Duluth, Minn. (to freighter) - - 0225 

Storage at Duluth, Minn., terminal, 180 days (120 days at one-twentieth 
cent per day, 60 days at one-thirtieth cent per day) ~~~ a . 0800 
Weighing and inspection at Duluth, Minn., terminal (out) . 0025 
Transportation, Duluth to Buffalo, N. Y., by lake freighter *, 0900 
Weighing and inspection at Buffalo, N. Y. (in) -- . 0010 
Elevating (in and out) at Buffalo, N. Y. (to barge) . 0225 
Weighing and inspection at Buffalo, N. Y. (out) -----------_-__~-- . 0010 
Transportation, Buffalo to Albany, N. Y., terminal by barge-__._----~- . 0500 
Weighing and inspection at Albany, N. Y., terminal (in) .-..-.-_-~-_- . 0010 
Elevating (in and out) at Albany, N. Y., terminal (to ship) — ~~~ ’ . 0225 
Weighing and inspection at Albany, N. Y., terminal (out) . 0010 
Tatal cost per bushel ®. 6035 


Tv. STARBUCK, WASH., TO PORTLAND, OREG., VIA TRAIN 


Country elevator (area I): 

Elevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, etc . 0600 

Loading into railroad boxcar __._--_-- een eee 5 ee . 0050 
Railroad freight, Starbuck to Portland, Oreg__—- . 1980 
Weighing and inspection at Portland, Oreg., terminal (in) . 0024 
Elevating (in and out) at Portland, Oreg., terminal (to ship) - 0225 
Weighing and inspection at Portland, Oreg., terminal (out) 

‘ 


Total cost per bushel 


® Season average, Duluth Board of Trade, annual report, 1951. Rate may range from 
7 to 15 cents per bushel depending upon competition with other freight shipments. 

4*New York barge canal rates, Buffalo to Albany, may range from 3 to 7 cents per bushel 
depending upon competition with othér freight shipments. 

' Plus New York barge canal transportation costs. 

* Plus storage at 14 cent per day at Portland terminal if ship is not available for loading. 
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MARENGO, 





WASH., TO SEATTLE, WASH., VIA TRAIN 





Dollars per 












Country elevator (area I): Bushel 
Elevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, ete. ‘ . 0, 0600 
Loading into railroad boxcar_.__~~~- oncililltah dials hice aided initencaittliibl . 0050 

Railroad freight, Marengo to Seattle, Wash_...------..-.....-.----.. . 2320 

Weighing and inspection at Seattle, Wash., terminal (in) --.--.---~-- . 0021 

Blevating (in and out) at Seattle, Wash., terminal (to ship) ------. . 0225 





Weighing and inspection at Seattle, Wash., terminal (out) ...--..--... . 0021 


Total cost per bushel piece *, 82387 





™Plus storage at 14 cent per day at Seattle terminal if ship is not available for loading. 











TaBie No. 4.—Transportation handling and storage costs of wheat, in dollars, 
August 1952 














For full notes see table 





= Average coat 
per bushel 
Route of movement: in dollars 
1. From Salina, Kans., via Kansas City and barge to New Orleans 0. 4148 

® From Salina, Kans., via Kansas City and barge to New Orleans 










with 90 days’ storage at Kansas City........_.-____--___._. . 4598 
8. Salina, Kans., via train to New Orleans, Houston, or Galveston__ . 4715 
1. Mandan, N. Dak., to Duluth, Great Lakes ship to Buffalo and 

New York barge to Albany, N. Y., for export___..___.--.-.- . 5235 
5. Mandan, N. Dak., to Duluth, Great Lakes via train Buffalo to 

NI casts akan ci cpio ied tached ae 
6. Mandan, N. Dak., to Duluth, Great. ‘Lakes with 180 days’ storage 

at Duluth et atcha tek 9 






7. Probable cost of seaway from Mandan ‘to Montreal with same 
rate as freighter Duluth to Buffalo and barge to Albany but 
with handling charges at Buffalo and Albany omitted, ap- 
proximately Ce ES hie beketoerdtelbapansall . 4745 
eg le a gk Re a BELT ES 2 Se . 0490 









Mr. Donpero. We would now be glad to hear from Mr. Frederick, 
master of the Ohio State Grange. 








STATEMENT OF BYRON FREDERICK, MASTER OF THE OHIO STATE 
GRANGE 


Mr. McGrecor. I am acquainted with Mr. Frederick. He is a fine 
American citizen from Ohio and a very fine gentleman. We are glad 
to have you with us Mr, Frederick, and you represent a fine organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Frevertck. My statement is very brief, one page double spaced, 
and I will not take too much of your time if I read it. 

My name is Byron Frederick. I reside at Copley, Ohio, and am 
master of the Ohio State Grange whose offices are located at 1031 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. Our State grange has a membership 
of over 158,000. 

As a unit of the National Grange we have endorsed and supported 
the position of the National Grange in its approval of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project for a period of over 20 years. In addition, by State 
convention resolution, our State grange has approved it. 

We concur with the position of our brother grangers from Kansas 
and Indiana that this project should be supported in the interests of 
the welfare and security of our country and stand solidly behind Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in the position he has taken that this project should 
be approved on the basis of its national security aspects. Is there 
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anyone in this land more qualified by experience to speak out on ques- 
tions involving national security? I am certain that there is no one. 

The advantages and benefits this development will yield to agricul- 
ture, both in the products the farmers have to sell, as well as the 
things they have to buy, will be presented to you in the detailed and 
complete statement of the legislative counsel of the National Grange, 
Dr. J. T. Sanders. There is no need for me to dwell further upon 
them here except to state that this statement has my approval and 
endorsement. 

To the grangers of Ohio the paramount issue, in the light of world 
conditions today, is national security. Our President and his National 
Security Council have approved the project as essential to it. It isa 
privilege to have this opportunity to add our endorsement to theirs 
and to urge this committee, on behalf of the Ohio State Grange, to 
approve House Joint Resolution 104 as an essential contribution to the 
wa fare and security of these United States. 

I he ave a copy of the resolution passed at our meeting in December 
1952 that I will leave with the Secretary. 

Mr. Donvrro. Without objection it will be inserted. 

(The resolution is as follows:) 

The following resolution was passed by Ohio State Grange at their annual 
session in Cleveland, Ohio, in December 1952 

“Resolved, That we favor the immediate ¢ onstruction of a St. Lawrence seaw ay 
on a self-liquidating basis, and in cooperation with Canada, for the benefit of the 
Great Lakes area in industry, agriculture, and business.” 

Mr. McGrecor. On pages 405 and 406 Dr. Sanders stated, “I think 
it would be very reasonable to require that.” He was referring to 
my question relative to whether or not we should not have written 
agreements prior to the construction of the project. Would you be 
in accord with that statement ? 

Mr. Freperick. I certainly would think any representatives of the 
people of the United States would require such an agreement. I 
don’t think we have ever had any conflict on that. 

Mr. McGregor. Thank you. 

Mr. Sreep. He mentions also the great advantages this project will 
have for national defense. Is it not true national defense will be just 
as well served if the project is built, regardless of who pays for it! 

Mr. Freprercx. I think that would be questioned, Mr. Steed. 

Mr. Streep. How so? 

Mr. Frepertcx. Suppose all our shipping all over the world was 
controlled by some other country. 

Mr. Streep. We will not control all of the seaway in any event. 

Mr. Freprertck. No; but we will have a joint say. 

Mr. Sreep. If Canada was going to take the attitude they would 
not help us with this seaway for national defense, they could do it 
with or without our partic ipation. We are still going to be compelled 
to depend on Canada’s good will and cooperation in any event if this 
seaway ever contributes ‘anything to national defense. Isn’t that true? 

Mr, Frepericx. That is true. I think we will get the good will of 
our neighbors. 

Mr. Macrrowicz. I believe you represent the farm group of the 
State of Ohio? 

Mr, Freperick. We have 158,000 members in Ohio. 
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Mr. Macnrowicz. Do you feel you are competent to express the 
opinion of the farmers of the State of Ohio as to the feasibility of this 
bill ? 

Mr. Freperick. I believe I am. The resolutions that were passed 
at our State Grange are their opinion that the project should go on. 
I never heard one dissenting vote on the resolution that was passed. 
It was unanimous. 

Mr. Donprro. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. Fred- 
erick. Mr. Sanders, have you another witness ? 

Mr. Sanvers. May I ask that Mr. Teagarden, the master of the 
Kansas State Grange, be heard to make a short statement ? 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Teagarden, we would be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF RAY TEAGARDEN, MASTER, KANSAS STATE 
GRANGE 


Mr. Tracarpen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
own a farm in the eastern part of Kansas. 1 also represent the Kansas 
State Grange at this meeting. 

Mr. Donpvero. Have you a written statement? 

Mr. Teacarpen. Yes. Do you wish it to be filed ¢ 

Mr. Donpero. Would you mind offering that for the record in 
order to save some time? 

Mr. TeaGarpven. All right. It is short, and I will offer it. 

Mr. Donprro. Your statement, without objection, may be made a 
part of the record. 

(The statement of Mr. Teagarden is as follows :) 

My name is Ray Teagarden. I own and operate a farm at La Cygne, 
Kans., and am master of the Kansas State Grange. I appear before 
your committee today to express the support of the Kansas State 
Grange for United States participation in the development of the 
St. Lawrence seaway with Canada, as provided in House Joint Res- 
olution 104, introduced by Hon. George A. Dondero, of Michigan, 
now before this committee. 

The Kansas State Grange not only supports the position of the 
National Grange in endorsing this project but it has also, by State 
convention resolution, endorsed it at the State level. 

The first and overriding reason for our support ef this project as 
American citizens is its vital importance to the national welfare and 
security. On April 25 of this vear President Eisenhower stated in 
a letter to Senator Wiley, of Wisconsin, that the National Security 
Council had advised him that “early initiation and completion of the 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway is in the interest of national secu- 
rity; that the United States should promptly take whatever action 
may be appropriate to clear the way for commencement of the project; 
and that it is desirable that the United States participate in the 
construction of the seaway.’ 

Now, the National Security Council is the top-level planning group 
for the security of our country. It is composed of the following: 
Dwight D. Fisenhower, President of the United States, Chairman; 
Richard M. Nixon, Vice President of the United States; John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of State; Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense; 
Harold E. Stassen, Director of Mutual Security, and Chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board. 
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Furthermore this project has been endorsed by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. On these two groups rests the responsibility for the security 
of our Nation. How the opponents of this project can scoff at the 
security aspects of this project in the face of the endorsement of the 
two boards direc ‘tly responsible to the people for our country’s security 
is diflicult to understand. In supporting this project we are support- 
ing our President, our Commander in Chief, who has proven by his 
record on the battlefield that he knows how to defend our country, 
and if anyone should know what is needed for our national security, 
it should be he. 

I want to emphasize one other reason than national security why 
the St. Lawrence project should be built at once. Even as far away 
as is Kansas, this project will be of great direct benefits in cheapening 
our cost of grain shipments to markets and in building up the economic 
strength of the Midwest. 

I will enumerate here no other of the many reasons this project 
should have the approval of this committee, and the Congress, as 
testimony will be presented by other witnesses far more conversant 
with these reason than I. 

The Kansas State Grange, as loyal American citizens, supports this 
project in the interest of the security of our country—your country 
and ours—and because of its great economic value to the Nation, we 
urge this committee to rise above petty sectional difference of opinion, 
resist the pressures of the selfish interests who are opposing it, and 
follow the lead of our President by approving United States partici- 
vation in the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway as provided in 
Houen Joint Resolution 104. 

Mr. TraGarvEN. | would like to make a short statement. Our State 
Grange of Kansas has been on record for years as favoring the build- 
ing of the St. Lawrence seaw: ry, and with the new bill we think that is 
a stronger bill than we have ever had and we would like to see this 
seaway built. 

There is one thing not mentioned. I think it will help Kansas a lot 
in the movement of wheat. It will make a cheaper freight rate on the 
wheat and we can ship our wheat in cars a shorter distance and the 
cars come back to refill with wheat 

The wheat situation in Kansas at the present time is very critical. 
There will be a lot of wheat piled on the ground that cannot be moved. 

Mr. Donvero, Thank you very much, Mr. Teagarden. 

Mr. Sreep. You also make a strong point about the advantages of 
the seaway for national defense . I would like to ask you if you think 
there will be no defense benefits from this seaway unless it is built with 
American money / 

Mr. TraGarven. I think there will be some, but if we are interested 
in it I think it will be a lot stronger than if Canada owns it all. 

Mr. Streep. How so? 

Mr. Tracarpen. If you own an interest in something you have some- 
thing to say about it. You can bargain and say what you are going 
to do. 

Mr. Srerp. Then you think unless we own an interest in it, Canada 
would not let us use it if it is needed for national defense ? 

Mr. Tracarpen. I wouldn’t say that they might not, but if we own 
an interest in it we might have a lot more to say than if we didn’t. 
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Mr. Streep. We still would not own enough of it to make it usable 
for national defense if Canada didn’t want us to. 

Mr. TraGarven. If we own an interest in it we can come a lot closer 
to having something to say about it than if they own it all. It is lke 
two fellows owning a truck 

Mr. Sreep. If we owned one part of the canal and Canada owned 
another part of it you still wouldn’t own it up and down the seaway. 

Mr. TraGarpen. That is true. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. I think the witness should be permitted to answer 
that question. You started answering that question of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. What were you going to say ¢ 

Mr. Tracarven. I started to say that they would have something to 
say. When two of them own a vehicle they will help to control it. 

Mr. Sreep. What do you visualize we might need in order to have 
some say in it from the standpoint of national defense ? 

Mr. ‘TeaGarpen. If we owned some part of it we would certainly 
have some say in it. Canada would not control it all. 

Mr. Donprro. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. Tea- 
garden. I wonder if the other witnesses who are near Washington 
would not give way to some of the others. I notice Mr. Martel of 
Detroit is here and Mr. Edelman and Mr. Ellis. I wonder if you 
would defer your statements and let me call these gentlemen. 

Mr. Sanders, have you anything else ¢ 

Mr. Sanvers. I have one other statement by the Indiana State 
master including his resolution favoring this project. I would like 
to file these if I may. 

Mr. Donpero. It will be filed in the record, without objection. 

(The statement of the Indiana State master and his resolution are 
as follows :) 

My name is Frank Jump. I own and operate a farm at Walton, 
Ind., and am master of the Indiana State Grange. 

I appear before you today to endorse the legislation being consid- 
ered by this committee providing for the participation of the United 
States in construction of the St. Lawrence seaway, jointly with Can- 
ada, as provided by House Joint Resolution 104 introduced by Repre- 
sentative George A. Dondero, of Michigan. 

The Indiana State Grange has consistently supported legislation 
to authorize this development over a period of many years by its 
approval of the annual stand of approval by the National Grange 
year after year for more than two decades. The Indiana State 
Grange has also approved the project by resolution of its State grange 
convention. 

The Indiana State Grange supports this legislation, and urges this 
committee to approve it, for the following reasons: 

1. It is in the interest of the national security. We are fortified 
in this position by the recommendations of the President of the United 
States and the National Security Council, as well as the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

2. It is in the interest of the economic welfare of our country. This 
has been incontrovertibly proved by expert witnesses thoroughly 
schooled in the economics of our country. My own midwestern agri- 
culture desperately needs better access to the markets of the needy 
world. The St. Lawrence seaway will provide that. 
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3. It will greatly benefit and bring new economic expansion to the 
largest basic industry of our country, agriculture, so completely set 
forth in the testimony of the National Grange. 

4. It will not cost the American taxpayer anything as it is 100- 
percent self-liquidating from the revenues it will produce in the 
form of tolls for the use of navigation facilities. 

5. It is going to be built anyway. Canada has determined that. In 
our opinion this country cannot afford to stand aside and let a foreign 
country both own and control a vital waterway that will lead straight 
to the heart of these United States, no matter how close and friendly 
that country may be. 

6. In our opinion it is high time the Congress of the United States 
asserted its sovereignty and refused to be dictated to and influenced 
by a small group of selfish interests who hold their own economic 
interests above the welfare and security of the Nation. 

On behalf of the Indiana State Grange I urge this committee to 
approve House Joint Resolution 104 in the national interest. 

(The following resolution was passed by the Indiana State Grange 
at their annual session in West Lafayette, Ind., in October 1952:) 

Since the St. Lawrence seaway and power project is urgently needed as a 
defense project and may prove to be invaluable to this Nation in case of 
another world war; 

Since the project as planned at present is a self-liquidating project and will 
pay for itself; 

Since it will be of great value in shipping farm and industrial products of 
Indiana and the Nation to world markets at lower freight rates; 

Since Canada is ready to build the project alone and since we will ship 90 
percent of the traffic and pay toll to Canada if she builds it without our help, 
thus paying for our share even though we do not joint in building the project; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Indiana State Grange favor our National Government 
joining with the Canadian Government at the earliest possible date to build 
this seaway and power project, thus giving the Great Lakes area the benefit 
of water transportation rates to the markets of the world. 

oo 

Mr. Sanpers. I will clear the way for any out-of-town witnesses. 
If you expect me to appear later I will be glad to appear at any time. 

Mr. Donpero. Is Mr. Martel of Detroit here? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. EDELMAN, REPRESENTING TEXTILE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, CIO 


Mr. Epeitman. I can save some time by just asking permission 
if I may, to file at the conclusion of my statement a brief extract from 
a speech by Philip Murray on the St. Lawrence, which I just dis- 
covered today. I ask permission of the committee to file, in addition 
to the formal statement by the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
a statement by its president, Walter Reuther, on Monday or Tuesday 
next. 

Mr. Donpero. Without objection it will be included in the record. 

Mr. Everman. During the past 8 or 9 years the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations has repeatedly urged the authorization and 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaw: ay and power project. 

Over and over again the GIO has advanced evidence to show that 
the interests opposing the St. Lawrence waterway have been utterly 
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mistaken in their professed belief that cheaper and easier water trans- 
portation on the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, or cheaper 
electric power generated at the proposed power project would cause 
even temporary unemployment or impair the vested interests of cer- 
tain railroads or coal mine owners. It is our position that far from 
harming the coal or rail industry, the development of these unique 
resources, the waterway and hydro facility, would through general 
expansion of the economy help rather than hurt these interests which 
have fought so stubbornly against this long needed improvement. 

Although we shall confine our present testimony to limited aspects 
of this problem the CLO staff has studied the economies and the social 
implications of the legislation in its various aspects. We believe 
that this project is essential to our national defense. We take the 
view that the project is necessary to both the economy of the region 
and the industries that will be principally affected but that it repre- 
sents an essential, inevitable and desirable technological advance. 

The waste of the unique hydroelectric resources on the St. Law- 
rence has been nothing short of national scandal for years, especially 
as it relates to the flagrantly power-deficit area which the project 
will serve. From the standpoint of the vast army of wage earners, 
most of whom are CIO members, employed in the steel mills in the 
Ohio-Pennsylvania region, and to those whose employment is directly 
tied in with the steel industry in the key manufacturing centers ‘of 
our Middle West, we see the seaway as an absolute requisite to the 
continued stability of these basic industries. In previous hearings 
the United Steel Workers of America (CIO) have given carefully 
reasoned and technically unassailable testimony to drive home the 
fact that it would be an economic sin to deprive the industries in 
which their members are employed of the simplest and cheapest 
possible method of obtaining ore from the newly discovered Labrador 
fields. 

The CIO finds itself unable to support House Joint Resolution 104 
without pointing out that in our judgment the legislation is not com- 
plete. On the other hand, we will not take a dog: in-the-manger atti- 
tude toward a measure which does not go as far as we believe to be 
necessary. Our principal criticisms of House Joint Resolution 104 
are: 

(1) That it is incomplete in respect to navigation ; 

(2) It has the major defect of omitting vital safeguards in respect 

) power. 

“W e strongly a vor participation by the United States and Canada 
in the financing, building, and operation of the seaway and power 
project. We have favored the development of navigation facilities 
from Duluth to Chicago to the International Rapids on a self- 
liquidating, toll-paying basis, and believe that there is no good reason 
why the whole job should not be authorized now since “this is the 
logical conclusion of the partial action proposed in this bill. 

As we understand House Joint Resolution 104, this legislation does 
the biggest single part of the whole job and leaves to other legislation 
the deepening of the connecting channels in the upper lakes, and 
other complementary improvements. Clearly this piecemeal approach 
has its drawbacks. With this important qualification we support 
House Joint Resolution 104 as doing a vital part of a very much 
needed and long overdue job. 
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The power phase of the St. Lawrence project must be coordinated 
with the navigation, if for no other reason than to spread the cost 
of the total operation. We must, therefore, urge that House Joint 
Resolution 104 be amended to include the following provisions: 

1. We strongly advocate Federal ownership and operation of the 
hydroelectric plant. As a less desirable alternative we insist that 
if New York State is delegated the authority to construct these plants 
that the following conditions be met: 

(a) That a fair share of the power generated at the Interna- 
tional Rapids be allocated to the New England States, and that 
the Federal Government reserve the right to review the quotas 
assigned the various States; 

(b) Transmission be handled by public agencies; 

(c) Local distribution with customary “first availability” to 
municipal or publicly owned plants and to farm cooperatives; 

(d) That the operating agency be given full authority to 
bargain collectively with the freely chosen representatives of 
its employees and to sign contracts with the union or unions rep- 
resenting those employees. 

It is not enough for the Congress, we believe, to authorize the power 
project without specifying these necessary conditions as to the dis- 
tribution and sales cost of this important bloc of power. There will 
be no assurance that the low cost of producing electricity on the St. 
Lawrence will be passed on to those who need low-cost current most 
urgently unless traditional Federal preferential policies are specified. 
Moreover, the States within economical distance of the dam site must 
be given positive guaranties of some definite proportion of the total 
power which will be generated. 

The farmers in New York State and New England, speaking through 
their electric cooperatives and other organizations, have shown the 
urgent need for additional supplies of low-cost power for the dairy- 
men and other agriculturists in this power-deficit area. Representa- 
tive Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., of New York, in recent testimony 
before a joint Senate-House committee, illustrated very vividly the 
consequences of the lack of power and the high average cost of elec- 
tricity in this region by pointing to the substantial subsidies which the 
Department of Defense was obliged to pay in order to obtain vitally 
needed aluminum from the plant at Massena, N. Y. 

In substantiation of our recommendations for an allocation of St. 
Lawrence power to New England, I wish to call this committee’s atten- 
tion to report of July 1951 on the New England Economy for the 
Council of Economic Advisers. This report was written by a group of 
outstanding New England economists and bankers based on research 
supplied by an even larger group of experts on the economy of the 
region. Many Members of Congress of both parties have commented 
on the very fine quality of that study and analysis. On page 116 of 
this report, in a section dealing with hydroelectric power in New Eng- 
land, the committee favors the St. Lawrence project, provided only that 
a substantial bloc of the current be assigned to the New England 
States. 

May I point out to the Committee on Public Works that while one 
of the CIO affiliates, representing employees of private utility com- 
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panies, has opposed development and transmission of St. Lawrence 
power by a public agency, CIO convention resolutions authorize and 
spell out the point of view I am advocating here today. Nor is this 
a perfunctory decision by national ClO. This issue has been debated 
over a period of years at several regional and national conferences and 
conventions. The vote has been overwhelming, in favor of supporting 
the public-power position we urge before all committees of Congress. 

My own union, the Textile Workers Union of America, which has 
the largest membership in New England, has worked consistently for 
St. Lawrence and public power. We, too, have debated the matter at 
our conventions. 

The New York State Industrial Union Council, which includes over 
a million members in that one State, fully supports the national policy 
in this respect and indeed in all others. Many of the important indi- 
vidual unions in New York State have taken separate but similar ac- 
tions, whose purpose is to emphasize the agreement of their particular 
organizations with the official policy y of their State and national bodies 
in protesting the long delays in enacting this legislation and specifi- 
cally to support the recommendations of their leader ‘ship in regard 
to power. 

I mention these points simply because in several hearings on both 
the St. Lawrence legislation and the Niagara redevelopment legisla- 
tion an effort has been made to “play up” the testimony of the two 
unions who customarily object to public-power developments on the 
grounds that their organizations have good employment contracts 
with private utilities but have had certain difficulties with publicly 
financed developments in some sections of the country. Indeed, certain 
Members of Congress have implied that the weight of labor’s testimon 
was against the seaway and public operation of the hydroelectric proj- 
ect. This isa fantastic distortion of the actual facts. 

On behalf of the national officers of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, I assert once more that there is no disagreement what- 
ever in our ranks on the matter of the seaway; that the only lack of 
unanimity exists on the single, but important, issue of the transmission 
or distribution of electricity derived from a national resource in the 
public domain. And on that point, national CIO is overwhelmingly 
in favor of the position spelled out today in this testimony. The 
national officers of the CIO take the position on power distribution, 
which is, of course, based on our belief that the only practical way to 
achieve the lowest cost and the widest possible distribution of current 
must benefit, not only the community at large, but also the very group 
of utility employees who have in this instance lined up with the private 
power companies. Increased use of power by the ultimate consumer, 
and by industry generally, must and will create a chain of circum- 
stances favorable to the organizations of employees upon whose skill 
and vigilance the practical success of such programs finally depend. 

We urge prompt consideration of this enabling legislation by the 
Congress Nelid vigorous prosecution of the negotiations by the several 
Government agencies involved so that actual construction may at long 
last get going. 

( The statements of the late Philip Murray and of Walter P. Reuther 
are as follows:) 
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STATEMENT BY THE LATER PHILIP MURRAY AS PRESIDENT OF THE CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS AT CIO CONVENTION IN NEW York, N. Y., NOVEMBER 
5-9, 1951 


(Extract from speech on St. Lawrence seaway and power project in reply to an 
objection raised by a delegate from the railroad industry) 


The St. Lawrence seaway, as it has been projected by its proponents compre 
hends the development of great areas, industrial development and agricultural 
development of the great areas within the United States of America, and like 
any other great improvement that takes place in the United States it has for 
its ultimate purpose the development of great industry, the creation of more 
employment and provision for greater advantage not only for the people living 
in the areas that will be directly affected by the development of the seaway, but 
also increasing our population, building up more business and providing greater 
opportunities for employment, for people all over the areas directly affected by 
the development of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Now I understand there is bound to be natural opposition from some quarters 
to the development of projects of this description, but it is like any other techno- 
logical advance * * *, My industry has during the past 4 or 5 years, together 
with Government assistance, expended about $5 billion in technological changes 
and improvements, the result of which has been the temporary dislocation of a 
number of people, but the eventual result of which has been the employment of 
more people in the end. 

And what I say with respect to the steel industry is true as to other industries. 
Certain things have taken place in coal mining where the technological change 
brought into being there has resulted in improved hours, better working condi- 
tions and an improved operating position for the people who own the industry. 

Had we taken the position some 30 or 40 years ago that we were opposed to 
the use of the automobile I suppose we would still be using the buggy and the 
horse. But these almost revolutionary changes that take place in our society 
are things that I do not believe people can effectively and constructively and 
intelligently combat, because each one of them has for their purpose improve- 
ments in the social and economic structure of the greatest Nation in the whole 
universe. 

To my mind, I do not believe that the development of the St. Lawrence seaway 
will throw any considerable number of people out of work. If it does, it will 
necessarily be temporary dislocation, but for every individual that may be cast 
out of employment it is reasonable to believe 5 or 6 more people will be given 
employment. It is the cultivation of these natural resources that are a neces- 
sity to the perpetuity of our economic structure. It is the building, the constant 
building and constant development of these resources that makes America great. 
And the type of opposition that is ofttimes rendered to development of plans 
of this kind is selfish in nature in the sense the people particularly affected by 
it may say, “All right, it is going to put some people out of work.” 

I do not know of a single solitary instance where a great technological change 
has taken place in the United States of America that it has actually thrown 
people out of work * * * because the industrial revolution that has taken place 
in the United States in the course of the past 25 years has brought into the 
employment field an additional 26 million people. 

Now how can we gainsay facts, facts that are obvious? I am not aware of 
the fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad, a large employer of labor in the 
United States, has contributed at any stage in its history to the social or eco- 
nomic well-being of the employees employed in that great system. I am not 
aware any of the other railroads have done so. But I do find that in almost every 
instance where constructive suggestions are presented to the Federal Congress 
that have for their ultimate objective the economic building, the economic and 
social well-being of a great population, those powerful interests manifest their 
opposition to the development of these enterprises, 

Why is the CIO for a project of this description? The CIO as an important 
segment of the national population is always going to be for technological change. 
It is not opposed to the introduction of the machine; it wants the man to be 
the master of the machine when it comes along. It is opposed to the machine 
being used to control the individual. And we are making reasonable success in 
that.particular direction. 

* * * Miracles are taking place in our lives today, things we did not compre- 
hend 20 or 25 years ago. God only knows what might transpire with respect to 
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our social and economic system in the course of the next 25 years when the applica- 
tion of the true use of atomic energy is put into full play. How many people it 
may temporarily dislocate, I don’t know. I doubt if any man or woman in this 
hall knows how far reaching the consequences may be of the use of atomic 
energy when it is applied to the useful purposes for our society here in the United 
States of America. 

So I say with all candor and all frankness, while opposition may be expressed 
te resolutions of this description, I nevertheless have no fear. These are things 
that are inevitable. The hand or the tongue of man will never stop them, but 
men must in the utilization of their common sense use these contrivances to 
advance our society and to improve the social and economic well-being of our 
national population. We must move step by step and keep pace with these 
progressive steps as they are taken from time to time. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago when the automobile was coming into being, 
before you had a million and a half auto workers, I can remember walking 
down the streets in the city of Pittsburgh and some fellow had an automobile, 
and they said, ‘My God, what is going to happen to our society? Look at the 
blacksmiths, and look at the buggy makers, and look at the whip makers that will 
be thrown out of work.” Disaster was going to overtake us because the automo- 
bile had come into our midst. But the people accepted the automobile, and now 
I suppose there are 10 times more people employed directly by the automobile 
industry and in the parts industry than the horse and buggy boys would ever have 
employed down through the ages—-down through the ages. 

And the same is true with respect to every other great industrial advancement 
that has taken place in this great country of ours; every one of them comprehend 
changes of an enormous and miraculous nature, and in the end the people derive 
the benefits of them. 

So it is with the St. Lawrence waterway. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER P. REUTHER, PRESIDENT, CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


For the past several years I have, as president of the UAM-CIO, worked on 
behalf of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. It has been my privilege 
to appear personally at a number of national conferences organized to promote 
legislation favoring this unique undertaking. Out in the Middle West I have 
cooperated with the group of public officials, including the Governor of Michigan, 
who have worked tirelessly to have the United States Government build the chan- 
nels and the hydroelectric dams which are required to develop what is probably 
the most important single undeveloped natural resource on the North American 
Continent. 

The UAM-CIO has adopted formal resolutions specifically favoring the St. 
Lawrence at its biennial conventions. National CIO has debated the issue on at 
least three successive annual conventions. As chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee of the convention, prior to the late President Murray’s death, I sponsored 
these particular resolutions. Only 1 of the 34 CIO internationals has certain 
reservations in regard to this matter; all the others have given the project com- 
plete support and continue to do so. Indeed, there is a feeling of deep frustra- 
tion and indignation among the great body of our membership that a small lobby 
representing narrow, if powerful, special interests has blocked this legislation for 
so many years. 

The officers of National CIO, through our legislative committee, have appeared 
at all hearings, both in the House and in the Senate, held in recent years and we 
have offered testimony on this subject time and time again. The last time I 
offered my own testimony in favor of enabling legislation to launch the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project was before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in February 1952. What I said then is completely relevant today 
both as to our reasons, our criticisms of the opposition to the project, and our 
basic reasons for supporting it. Let me repeat a few paragraphs from my 1952 
statement. I was speaking at the time in my capacity as president of the 
UDAW-CIO: 

“While the larger part of our membership is employed in plants in Middle 
Western States adjacent to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway, the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project has the nationwide backing of our member- 
ship distributed throughout 30 States from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific. 
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“Our endorsement of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project is grounded 
in the firm conviction that what helps one part of our Nation helps all. We 
believe that prosperity promotes prosperity. We totally reject the false philos- 
ophy that the economic advancement of 1 part of the country or 1 industry is 
achieved only to the detriment of other areas or industries. Increased employ- 
ment and larger payrolls among any part of our people create better customers 
for the products of the entire country. 

“This has been proved by the economic development of the United States 
throughout its history. Extension of the western frontier overland enhanced the 
economic opportunity and wealth of the eastern seaboard. Just as western exten- 
sion of the land frontier vastly increased our national wealth, so western exten- 
sion of the seaboard through the St. Lawrence to the Great Lakes will multiply 
the opportunity for economic growth in every part of our Nation. 

“The railroad, coal, and port interests who oppose the St. Lawrence seaway 
and the development of St. Lawrence power serve neither themselves nor the 
Nation in their misguided effort to guarantee the future by perpetuating the 
past. Proceeding from a false premise, they rush headlong to a calamitous con- 
clusion. Less, not more, railroad tonnage will be hauled—less, not more, coal 
will be burned—less, not more, ocean shipping will move in and out of Atlantic 
ports if Congress is persuaded by the short-sighted counsel of these special in- 
terests to hold back the economic development and the productive power of the 
entire Nation by failing to develop the natural resources that are available to 
us in the St. Lawrence. 

“Those who oppose the project because of its alleged great cost are equally 
mistaken. To harness the waterflow of this river and at the same time con- 
vert it into a lane for oceangoing commerce will provide direct and measurable 
benefits far in excess of the cost. Its true cost is literally less than nothing. 
While paying for itself, it will provide tremendous economic savings to the people 
of our country and of Canada. If a project so profligate in net gain can be de- 
feated on the ground of its cost, then every invested dollar which in the past has 
helped to convert this country from a wilderness to the greatest productive plant 
on earth has been expended erroneously. 

“The only opponents of the St. Lawrence project who make out a case for 
themselves are the private-power interests, and the case they make outruns 
exclusively to their own self-interest. When they say that St. Lawrence power 
costing 1.77 mills per kilowatt-hour at the busbar and delivered to consumers 
over a 300-mile radius at a total cost of 3.5 mills per kilowatt-hour will compete 
with steam-generated power costing from 7.5 to 9 mills per kilowatt-hour, they 
are right. The real question which they raise is whether the industries and the 
farms and the homes of New York, New England, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey 
shall be denied the benefits of this low-cost power in order to preserve the mo- 
nopoly now enjoyed by private-power interests. 

“In supporting the development of St. Lawrence power, I wish specifically to 
endorse the proposals with respect to distribution of this power presented by 
Anthony W. Smith, speaking for the CIO to the House Committee on Public Works 
in May 1950: 

“*Uniless New England and the other States bordering on New York are given 
very tangible assurances that there will be a fair allocation of power, then the 
project should be kept in Federal hands. 

““*Moreover, there should be express and certain guaranties, regardless of 
whether the Federal Government or New York operates the project, that the 
production and transmission of power should be by public agencies and that 
public and cooperative distributors should have preferential rights. These are 
essential elements of the TVA operation which has had our endorsement for 
many years.’ 

“Too much time already has been wasted. During the past 2 years over 12% 
billion potential kilowatt-hours of electricity have been lost to our Northeastern 
States. Every month that passes costs us the loss of another half billion kilowatt- 
hours, 

“Now Canada, unwilling to delay any longer, is prepared to begin the develop- 
ment of the seaway as a strictly Canadian project. Unless Congress acts at 
this session, the United States will have lost its opportunity as an equal partner 
in this development that is so important to our growth and productive power. 
It will have surrendered its rightful share of control* * *,.” 

All that needs to be added to the above statement to bring it up to date are 
brief, specific comments on House Joint Resolution 104. Manifestly, House 
Joint Resolution 104 is incomplete in that it leaves to separate or later legisla- 
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tion the necessary works which will open the upper lakes to shipping into the 
St. Lawrence seaway. In the interest of national unity, if for no other reason, 
it is a mistake to exclude from the benefits of this waterway any part of the 
Great Lakes community. The farm States around the upper lakes need to ship 
their grain by water. As has been pointed out here so ably and clearly by 
spokesmen for farm organizations, the shipment of grain and ore should be 
coordinated so as to achieve substantial economic benefits for both the growers 
of grain and the producers and users of the vital ore which will be shipped from 
the new Labrador fields to the steel mills of the Middle West and Mid-Central 
States. 

The Congress should not tackle this great job of building the seaway just a 
piece at a time. I doubt whether the opposition of the selfish, backward-looking 
groups opposed to the St. Lawrence development will be mitigated one bit by 
this oblique approach which House Joint Resolution 104 evidently contemplates. 

We urge and insist that the Congress accept the unanimous recommendation 
of the National Security Council, the President and his Cabinet, and boldly start 
the job which we have neglected for more than a generation. 

Our most serious criticism of House Joint Resolution 104 relates to the matter 
of power. CIO as as matter of principle and for sound practical reasons stands 
firmly for the incusion of the traditional Federal-preference provisions in any 
legislation authorizing the generation of power from resources in the public 
domain. Such provisions are, of course, lacking in this legislation, which merely 
turns the hydro facility over to New York State or some other agency. Much 
expert and cogent testimony in respect to the power phase of this problem has 
been offered to this committee by the National Rural Electric Co-Operative 
Association, by the Co-Operative League of America, and other important groups 
with whom national CIO has worked very closely for some years past on this 
whole question of power. We are happy indeed to have the opportunity of 
associating ourselves with the view expressed by these organizations and add 
our voice to theirs in strongest possible recommendations that well-tested and 
long-established Federal power preference policy be scrupulously followed in 
exploiting the unique water resources of the St. Lawrence. We further recom- 
mend and urge that specific provision be written into law assigning to the New 
England States some substantial portion of this block of power. Both as trade 
unionists and as citizens we also advocate that the legislation include a direction 
that whatever agency operates the power facility shall deal with the chosen 
representatives of its employees and that written contracts be entered into 
regarding terms and conditions of employment. 

A final word on the international relations aspect of this undertaking. It 
should be understood, and I believe it is, that CIO advocates United States par- 
ticipation in building and operating the seaway and power project not because 
of the slightest lack of confidence in the Government or people of Canada. This 
is a rare and splendid opportunity for practical and mutually beneficial coopera- 
tion between two great nations. Aside from all the material and physical reasons 
for doing this job together there is a more important and deeper reason. Here 
we have at our hands a chance to show the world that Canada and the United 
States will miss no opportunity to build strong economies to aid the underlying 
needs of democracy and international peace. Although this job is essential for 
mutual defense, it is also vital to strengthen our peacetime relations. A joint 
project, successfully planned, constructed, and managed, would most certainly 
help to create closer human and official relations and most certainly would 
enhance and strengthen the bonds of interest and human solidarity between our 
two great nations. 


Mr. Donpero. Thank you very much, Mr. Edelman. Mr. Martel 
of Detroit, Mich. You may proceed, Mr. Martel. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK X. MARTEL, PRESIDENT OF DETROIT AND 
WAYNE COUNTY COUNCIL, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Marte. I have ashort statement which I would like to read. My 
name is Frank Martel. I am president of the Detroit and Wayne 
County Federation of Labor, A. F. of L., and have been for 34 years. 
Our affiliated Jocal unions have a membership of approximately 
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100,000. My address is Labor Temple, Montcalm Street, Detroit, 
Mich. 

1 appear before this committee today in support of House Joint 
Resolution 104 on behalf of our organiz: ition. 

It is not my intention to discuss the economics of this project in 
the time available to me this morning, nor to cite the many reasons 
why it should be built and that the United States should partici- 
pate. The cold, hard fact is that it is going to be built whether 
the United States participates or not—Canada has decided that. 

I do want to express for the record a few thoughts our organiza- 
tion has on this development from the standpoint of both the national 
interest and our own immediate area in Michigan. 

Since hearings on this project were held before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in April of this year, President Eisenhower, his 
Cabinet, and the National Security Council have unanimously en- 
dorsed this project in the interest of national security. What more 
need be said on this point? These are the men who are responsible 
for the security and safety of the Nation. 

Who shall we believe; who shall we trust? The President and 
the National Security Council or the ee coal operators, and 
port interests who are opposing it and openly dispute and deride 
its importance to the national security ? Do these opponents have 
any responsibility as far as the safety of the country is concerned? 
Not one bit, and yet they not only have the presumption to deride 
and argue with those who do but also do not hesitate to put their 
own selfish interests above that of the safety of the Nation. 

The whole Great Lakes region, with its tremendous industrial and 
agricultural production, has been most aptly called the arsenal of 
democracy. No other region in the world of comparable size and 
population comes anywhere near it in ability to produce. ‘Trans- 
portation, especially low-cost water transportation is a vital factor 
in our ability to sell and meet competition in the markets of the 
world, where our products must compete with those produced by 
low-priced labor in other countries. We must have, and are entitled 
to, a low-cost transportation artery, so that we will not be saddled 
with the tremendous, constantly increasing, costs of railroad-freight 
transportation. Such an avenue will be available to us with the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

We, in the Middle West, feel that we ought to be freed from the 
tremendous tribute that is being levied on shipping at the port of 
New York by those people who have muscled in and have been en- 
gaged in shaking down not only the steamship lines, the stevedore 
companies but those who are employed in the New York port dis- 
trict on the docks as well. This thing is a disgrace to the United 
States, and the inability of those in positions of responsibility to 
clear it up presents a sordid picture to the whole country as well 
as the world. 

We do not feel that the products manufactured in our great pro- 
ducing area, in the heartland of America, or the raw materials 
brought in, should be levied on by the racketeering element in con- 
trol of the situation at the port of New York. We do not believe that 
the people of the Middle West would ever stand for a setup of that 
kind, such as now exists in New York, which has been revealed by a 
committee of this Congress. 
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While I do not speak for the Michigan State Federation of Labor, 
that organization at its convention in Detroit about 10 years ago, en- 
dorsed and urged the building of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

Mr. MoGrecor. How many years ago? 

Mr. Marrev. About 10. And no change since then. 

Mr. MoGreeor. But you do not speak for the Michigan federation ? 

Mr. Marret. No. Only their own duly elected officers can speak 
for them. But it is a matter of record. 

Do I discern a little irony in that? 

Mr. McGrecor. You say the opponents are not interested in the 
defense of our country. I want to tell you that my boy just came back 
from Korea, spending 10 months there, and is a wearer of the Purple 
Heart. And whenever you accuse his dad of not having the country’s 
interests at heart you are absolutely handling the truth -arelessly. 
One of the leaders you refer to in your statement, in opposition to the 
project, has been decorated by his Government many times. I think 
you certainly are uninformed in your accusations. 

Mr. Marret. Congressman, if you will pay a little more attention 
to the statement, you will find it refers to the organized, selfish in- 
terests that are placing their interests first; and I am sure you have 
no right, nor did I attempt to imply any member of this committee, 
or any Congressman, unless they are serving the special interests 
ahead of the country, fitted into this category. 

Mr. McGreeor. I do not think you have any right to impugn the 
motives of anyone who is opposed to this project, whoever he may be. 
This is a controversial measure, and great Americans are on both 
sides. 

Mr. Marten. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Donpero. Let us proceed in an orderly and proper way. 

Mr. Marre. I will be very glad to if the Congressman will allow 
me to. 

Mr. Sreep. Since you also make mention of the advantages of the 
seaway to national defense, assuming it will make a contribution to 
national defense, as you contend, do you also insist it will have no 
advantages for national defense unless we pay for it? 

Mr. Martet. No. I wouldn’t insist that 1s so, but I would insist 
that the United States will have an equal share in the voice of its 
operation if we are partners and paying for it. 

Mr. Streep. What I am trying to get at is, how the seaway will help 
national defense, but it will not do it unless American money is put 
into it. 

Mr. Marret. I think the experience of this country in the last two 
wars would show that had the seaway been in existence it would have 
facilitated delivery of the stuff moving in the Great Lakes at a lower 
cost. 

Mr. Sreep. Even if that is true, wouldn’t it still have been true re- 
gardless of who built and operated the seaway ? 

Mr. Marret. Possibly you are right. I think we ought to keep in 
mind this country had two wars with our British cousins. I am not 
so sure if we aren’t going to stand up to them someday. 

Mr. Sreep. If the time comes when we do not have Canada on our 
side, it will not do us any good because they will control part of it. 
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Mr. Marrex. Let us hope they are on our side or else we will have 
to do what we did the last time we got in an argument with them. 

Mr. Sreep. If the time comes when Canada is not on our side, the 
seaway will not do us any good. 

Mr. Marre. If I know the American people and we are part owners 
of that seaway, we will have the use of it. 

Mr. Donpvero. I have never heard Canada say to the United States, 
“You build it alone,” or even the slightest suggestion to that effect. 
They have never said that to us. 

Mr. Marre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. They want to control it or at least partially control it. 

Mr. Sreep. I would like to make on thing clear. Iam not arguing 
joint participation is not all right for the United States. The point 
I am trying to make is only the fact that if it is a contribution to 
national defense it would still be one regardless of who built it. It is 
not an argument in favor of joint participation. 

Mr. Marret. You have a right to make allowance for the partici- 
pation of Canada. On an issue of that kind if it is the sole owner 
of that thing it has the right to make decisions by themselves on its 
use. Whoever controls the Suez Canal will determine who is going 
to use it. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Martel, you spoke of the deplorable conditions 
that exist on the New York and Newark waterfronts. I certainly 
agree with you. Then you mentioned that certainly some sanctions 
should be placed against those who are responsible for those condi- 
tions. In your opinion, who is responsible for those conditions?! 

Mr. Marrex. The law-enforcing agencies of the community. 

Mr. Scuerer. Only the law-enforcing agencies? 

Mr. Marret. I think that is their responsibility. It is their respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Donprro. Thank you very much, Mr. Martel. 

Mr. Marrex. Might I add one par agraph: If any group of citizens, 
whether they are in a church organization, labor union, or chamber 
of commerce, insists in law violating, it is the responsibility of the 
people charged with the duty to clean that up. Self-governing bodies, 
with the authority of law, very frequently cannot do a thing of that 
kind. 

Mr. Scuerer. Those who actually participate in the conditions 
which you say exist are at least equally responsible with those who 
fail to carry out their duty. 

Mr. Marre. Very definitely, and they should be prosecuted the 
same as anyone else in connection with it. 

Mr. Oaxman. I would like to ask one question: Are your 100,000 
members overwhelmingly in favor of this or is it a very close issue? 

Mr. Marre. There has never been a voice raised in our central body 
against the building of this project. We have a complete unity. In 
the State federation of labor where the resolution was passed 10 years 
ago there were a few representatives that did oppose it. They were 
from the railroad organizations. 

Mr. Oaxman. I want to compliment Mr. Martel on a very fine 
statement. ; 

Mr. Macurowicz. I have a very brief question. The gentleman 
from Ohio mentioned the fact that you do not represent the “American 
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Federation of Labor for the State of Michigan. 
their opinion is. 

Mr. Marret. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What is it? 

Mr. Marret. Ten years ago they passed a resolution endorsing this 
project. 

Mr. Macwrowicz. Have they ever changed their opinion ? 

Mr. Marre. They have not. 

Mr. Macnrowricz. Is that their present opinion ? 

Mr. Marre. It is. That is the record. 

Mr. Oaxman. I think Mr. Martel should be shown as president of 
the Wayne County Federation of Labor, and his organization covers 
an area in excess of 314 million people. 

Mr. McGrecor. You are familiar with the fact that there is a num- 
ber of councils of the A. F. of L. that are not in accord with the 
project ¢ 

Mr. Marten. Yes. And wherever I run across that I find they 
have been influenced by those largely who represent the railroad 
workers. 

Mr. McGrecor. Well, you have not been into Ohio. 

Mr. Marre. I have been in Ohio many times and I know a great 
many of them. 

Mr. Sreep. Since you make some reference to the selfish interests 
of the opponents, are you trying to tell us that the proponents have 
no selfish interests ¢ 

Mr. Marre... I would say this, sir: They are interested in the 
development of our business in a legitimate and open and public way, 
and do not seek to serve any special interests. I think it is a legiti- 
mate ambition for them to want a thing of this kind. 

Mr. Donprro. Thank you very much. 1 appreciate your state- 
ment very much. Is Mr. Haberman here from the State of Wis- 
consin ¢ 





Do you know what 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. HABERMAN, PRESIDENT, WISCONSIN 
STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Haperman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnrro. Mr. Haberman, do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Haserman. I have submitted the statement, sir. 

Mr. Donpvero. It will be received and made a part of the record. 

(The statement of Mr. Haberman is as follows:) 

My name is George A. Haberman. I am president of the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor (AFL). Our organization is and has been 
completely convinced for many years of the fundamental merits of 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. We support completely 
the legislation before you, House Joint Resolution 104. 

We cannot believe that the Congress of the United States will de- 
cline to join Canada in the immediate construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. Throughout history, nations have sought 
control of strategic waterways. It is unthinkable that the Congress 
will abandon our national equity in the St. Lawrence River and permit 
its development by a foreign though friendly neighbor without a 
proper voice in its deve ‘lopment. If we cannot agree on a great project 
in the public interest with our nearest and best friend and ally, how 
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can we convince the rest of the world of the sincerity of our particular 
product—American democracy. 

I come from a region which is heavily dependent for its economic 
existence upon the processing of iron and steel products. We are 
convinced that unless iron ore from the new iron range in Labrador 
flows into the Great Lakes region, inevitably, over the next 50 years, 
Great Lakes steel production will decline and will eventually migrate 
to seaboard areas which will be better located in proximity to overseas 
sources of iron and steel. 

Wisconsin labor, and particularly my organization, has a full appre- 
ciation of what water transportation and foreign trade has meant to 
us in the past and will mean to our State in the future. Thousands 
of jobs on Wisconsin farms and in Wisconsin factories are depend- 
ent upon foreign trade, either in terms of processing essential raw 
material imports or in terms of producing for American markets 
abroad. The city of Milwaukee alone has a foreign trade production 
of over $100 million per year, a figure which can be doubled for the 
entire State of Wisconsin. 

Based upon long study of the seaway and its implications, we believe 
that thousands of new jobs will be created in lake ports and through- 
out the Middle West when the seaway is completed, due to expanded 
shipping operations, shipbuilding, and the related aspects of foreign 
trade. The large volume of commerce which will move through Great 
Lakes ports will mean added business for railroads, truck lines, steve- 
dores, warehouse laborers, brokers, banks, and all of the other forms 
of enterprise associated with maritime activity. Entirely aside from 
its local effect on a healthy labor market, the seaway will mean new 
foreign trade opportunities for midwestern industry and new markets 
for midwestern farms. These fundamentals translate into healthy 
economic conditions for farm and factory. 

It is almost inconceivable that in the light of world affairs today, 
the seaway should continue to receive opposition from special interest 
groups, who, without justification, fear its competitive effect. If the 
whole history of the United States had been controlled by this kind 
of philosophy, the United States would still be confined to the Atlantic 
seaboard. The whole history of this country has been one of expan- 
sion. The St. Lawrence seaway is one of the few great frontiers left. 

The implications of the seaway for the national defense are tremen- 
dous. I share deeply the convictions laid before Congress by the 
National Security Resources Board, the Cabinet, the National Defense 
Establishment, and the President. They are your advisers and the 
country’s advisers in the field of national defense. We recommend 
strongly that you accept their advice concerning the importance of 
this project to the national safety. Local interest must give way to 
the national security in these critical times. : 

The time is past for debating the merits of the St. Lawrence project. 
The sole issue before your committee and the Congress is whether 
we shall join with Canada in this development or shall stand aside 
and permit Canada to develop the seaway without our participation. 
National prestige and good business judgment both demand that the 
United States participate. The advocates of economy in Congress 
should be well satisfied with the self-liquidating feature of House 
Joint Resolution 104, which also resolves any debate over the power 
aspect of the project by designating New York State as the proper 
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entity to assume responsibility for the power development. The 
Dondero bill ably resolves many of the Langs debated controversial 
aspects of the seaway project, reduces the project to its simple essen- 
tials, reduces the Federal budget obligation to a minimum, and should 
have the complete support of ‘the C ongress. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hazerman. I have with me, however, several telegrams from 
other State federations of labor in the Central States authorizing 
me to speak for them. I have a telegram from Carl H. Mullen, presi- 
dent of the Indiana State Federation of Labor reading as follows: 





You are authorized to speak on behalf of the Indiana Federation of Labor 
for the St. Lawrence seaway project. Our convention supported this legislation 
by resolution on more than one occasion. 

I have a telegram from Mr. W. W. Murrey, president of the North 
Dakota State Federation of Labor in which he says: 

This will serve as your authority to represent the North Dakota Federation of 
Labor and to work for the construction of a St. Lawrence seaway as proposed 
in the Wiley bill. 

I have a telegram from Mr. Gordon C. Preble, president of the 
Nebraska State Federation of Labor in which he said: 

At the hearing Friday I would appreciate it if you would record the Nebraska 
State Federation of Labor, A. F. of L. as being in favor of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project as outlined at the present time in the Wiley bill. 

A telegram from George A. Cavender, president of the Colorado 
State Federation of Labor: 

The Colorado State Federation of Labor, after full discussion and debate at 
its annual convention, has voted to support the St. Lawrence seaway project as 
proposed in the Wiley bill. Please express to the House Public Works Com- 
mittee our urgent desire that Congress act favorably on this bill without further 
delay. 

Mr. Donvero. I might suggest that you name them if you have any 
others. 

Mr. Hanerman. Another one from Ear] J. Baum, president of the 
Towa State Federation of Labor, also authorizing it and endorsing it. 

There are two others that came in since I left the hotel, Mr. Chairman, 
that I will mail to the committee. 

Mr. Donpvero. They will be received and made a part of the record. 

(The telegrams referred to are as follows:) 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 10, 1953. 
Georce A. HABERMAN, 
President, Wisconsin Federation of Labor, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

You are authorized to speak on behalf of the Indiana Federation of Labor for 
the St. Lawrence seaway project. Our convention supported this iegislation by 
resolution on more than one occasion. 


CakL H. MULLEN, 
President Indiana State Federation of Labor. 


Faroo, N. Dax., June 9, 19538. 


G. A. HABERMAN, 
President, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, Milwaukee, Wis.: 
This will serve as your authority to represent the North Dakota Federation 
of Labor and to work for the construction of a St. Lawrence seaway as proposed 
in the Wiley bill. 


W. W. Murrey, 
President, North Dakota State Federation of Labor. 
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OMAHA, Nesr., June 9, 1953. 
GreoreE A. HABERMAN, " 
President, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, Milwaukee, Wis.: 

At the hearing Friday I would appreciate it if you would record the Nebraska 
State Federation of Labor, A. F. of L., as being in favor of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project as outlined at the present time in the Wiley bill. 

Gorpon C. PREBLE, 
President, Nebraska State Federation of Labor. 





Denver, Coro., June 8, 1953. 
George A, HABERMAN, 
President, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, Milwaukee, Wis.: 

The Colorado State Federation of Labor, after full discussion and debate at its 
annual convention, has voted to support the St. Lawrence seaway project as pro- 
posed in the Wiley bill. Please express to the House Public Works Committee 
our urgent desire that Congress act favorably on this bill without further delay. 

GEORGE A. CAVENDER, 
President, Colorado State Federation of Labor. 


a 


Des Mornes, Iowa, June 9, 1953. 
GrorGe A. HABERMAN, 
President, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 

We are very pleased to authorize you to register the Iowa State Federation of 
Labor in full accord with the Wiley bill. President Mills at the present time is 
recuperating in Warm Springs, Ga., and will not be back in office until sometime 
the first of July. However if we can in any way be of service do not fail to 
contact me, 

Eart J, Baum, 
President, Iowa State Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Donprro. I forgot to state that you are president of the Wiscon- 
sin State Federation of Labor. Is that correct? 

Mr. HanerMan. Yes, sir; representing 233,000 dues-paying members, 

Mr. Donvrero, Your statement has been received and made a part 
of the record. 

Mr. Haserman. It has, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. Are there any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Donpvero. If not we thank you very much for your appearance 
and the statement you have made. 

Mr, Haserman, I would like to make one statement, Mr. Chairman. 
ry . ” ry: . ’ . ’ ° 
hat is to the effect that the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, 
according to the records of their proceedings at past conventions, have 
for 27 consecutive years passed resolutions to the effect of favoring 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. Donpero. Thank you very much. Now there are 1 or 2 people 
here from the State of Vermont. Are they present? 


STATEMENT OF WALTER N. COOK, MANAGER, VERMONT ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE, INC, 
Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Donvero. Would you like to come forward and present your 
written statement, if you have one? 
Mr. Cook. I would, if you-please. My name is Walter N. Cook. T 
am manager of the Vermont Electric Cooperative, Inc. I have heard 


with a great deal of interest this hearing this morning. I am prin- 
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cipally concerned about page 4 of your bill or your proposed bill. I 
feel we will not be adequately protected, unless some type of prefer- 
ence clause is written into this agreement. 

_ Lhavea great deal of concern that our people—and we have no selfish 
interests—we have only the idea of helping our interests that our own 
cooperative—and I feel unless the bill is amended to include some 
type of preference treatment for the users of the electricity that is 
going to be generated, we will not get anything. . 

Mr. Donverro. Mr. Cook, this bill does not deal with the subject of 
power. Power has been taken out entirely, and that is a matter be- 
tween the Federal Power Commission and the authorities of our coun- 
try on that subject, and Canada. We are simply dealing with the 
subject of navigation. However, we are glad to have you mention 
that point, but it does not come under this legislation. 

Mr. Coon. We strongly felt that unless your committee did include 
it, it would be a serious error of omission. 

Mr. Donvero. I am satisfied that that detail will be looked after 
and should be. I am in agreement with you that you should get your 
full share of the power developed at the St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Steep. Is it not true under existing law if the Federal Power 
Commission goes ahead as a separate project to develop the electricity 
on the seaway, that the preference clause as now written into our legis- 
lative acts will apply ? 

Mr. Donpvrro. I think that is a subject 

Mr. Smiru. It is the terms under which they grant the license to 
New York State under this bill. 

Mr. Sreep. Under existing law can’t they grant the license with- 
out it? 

Mr. Donpero. I suppose they can make that a condition of the 
license they give to New York State. Thank you very much for your 
statement. It will be included in the record at this point, without 
objection. 

(The statement of Walter N. Cook is as follows :) 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Walter 
N. Cook. I present this request to your committee as manager of the 
Vermont Electric Cooperative, Inc., in behalf of the estimated 10,000 
northern Vermont rural people which we serve. 

We respectfully request that you recommend immediate approval 
and joint participation with the Canadian Government in the develop- 
ment of the combination St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

We would prefer to see the power project completed by the Federal 
Government because of the long-ettibliohed laws giving preference to 
municipals, co-ops, and public-utility districts to purchase the power 
developed. 

If your committee feels that the power should be developed by the 
New York State Power Authority, then we would respectfully request 
that in approving their construction of this great natural resource that 
specific safeguards be written into the bill to protect the ulimate con- 
sumer and that the so-called preference clause be specifically included 
as a condition of your approval. 

We firmly believe that unless the preference clause is included that 
the small publicly owned electric businesses will not receive any of the 
low-cost power available from this project. 
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I am sure this committee realizes that with all the present safe- 
guards and preference clauses now in effect, the co-ops, municipals, 
and public-utility districts receive less than one-half of the power 
developed at all of the Federal power projects together, including the 
TVA and the great Northwest projects. 

This we feel is conclusive evidence that these small electric busi- 
nesses would get nothing without Federal protection specifically writ- 
ten into the bill. 

Mr. Donvero. Is Mr. Sahlman here? The manager of the Wash- 
ington Electric Cooperative of East Montpelier, Vt. ? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK SAHLMAN, MANAGER OF THE WASHINC- 
TON ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE AT EAST MONTPELIER, VT. 


Mr. Sanuman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Frank Sahlman. I am the manager of a small electric co- 
operative in the State of Vermont—-the W ashington Electric Co- 
operative, at East Montpelier, Vt. 

Before coming to this hearing I was checking on some rates. Of 
course I am interested in the power end of it for our members. We 
are interested in the seaway angle because we think it is a contiguous 
part of the power project. 

In checking over some of these rates I find we are paying a whole- 
sale rate probably three times more than in other sections of the 
country. What perturbs me most is that just the other day I received 
in the mail a letter regarding our principal power suppliers who wish 
to raise their wholesale rates and have requested that from the Federal 
Power Commission. 

I feel our rates are quite high now and we should have lower rates. 
By building the seaway and the St. Lawrence power development we 
can get those rates lowered. Our industries at Vermont too are 
hard hit on power. 

Just the other day I read an article about what was happening at 
a meeting of the Associated Industries of Vermont and one of “the 
general managers of a small industry in Vermont made the statement 
that if he had moved his plant just a couple of miles across the New 
York State border they could save approximately $10,000 a year in 
power rates. 

We little fellows would like a little help on this thing. We don’t 
like to be squeezed and see our small industries squeezed in Vermont. 
We do not like to see our farmers squeezed. ‘Their economy seems to 
be going lower, and milk prices are going down. We would like your 
help to see that this bill on the St. Lawrence is passed and that it is 
built and the power development is constructed. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Donvero. Thank you very much for your statement. Mr. Sahl- 
man, we will include your statement in the record at this point. 

(The statement of Frank Sahlman is as follows: ) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Frank 
Sahlman. I am the manager of a small electric cooperative in the 
State of Vermont, the Washington Electric Cooperative at East Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 
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Before coming to this hearing I had been checking the cost of elec- 
tricity to our cooperative and “the cost to some cooperatives out in 
Texas and other parts of the country. I found that we were paying 
2 to 3 times more for wholesale power than the co-ops were paying in 
other sections of the country. This perturbs me, especially since the 
other day I received in the mail a notice that our power supplier’s 
principal power supplier was asking for a rate increase from the 
Federal Power Commission on a rate that now equals around 14 mills 
per kilowatt-hour on a usage of 4,000 hours per ikon att per year. I 
was further perturbed when I met the president of the power company 
we buy our power from and he stated that his company could no 
longer subsidize our power rates. I hope he was joking when he said 
that. Our rates in New England seem more like subsidizing the power 
companies than vice versa. It hit me «# little closer to home when I 
read an article regarding a meeting of the Associated Industries of 
Vermont in which a general manager of one of our small industries 
in Vermont, the Warren Wire Co., at Pownal, Vt., stated that his 
company could save $10,000 a year on power rates just by moving his 
plant a few miles across the New York State line. 

We little fellows in the squeeze would like to have some relief from 
these high power costs. We have been waiting a long time for St. Law- 
rence power and working hard to get some of it. We hope that you 
will see fit to continue to give a portion of the power to our small 
municipalities and cooperatives by incorporating the provisions of 
preference established by law in any license that may be granted by 
the Federal Power Commission. 


Mr. Donpero. Mr. Ellis. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE T. ELLIS, EXECUTIVE MANAGER, NATIONAL 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Etuis. Yes, Mr.Chairman. May I have 2 minutes? 

Mr. Donpero. Youcertainly can. Mr. Ellis, as you know, represents 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

Mr. Euuis. I have filed my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donprro, Your statement will be received and made a part of 
the record. 

(The statement of Clyde T. Ellis is as follows :) 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Clyde 
T. Ellis. I am executive manager of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, the national service organization of the 
rural electric cooperatives and rural power districts of the United 
States and Alaska. The National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation represents 934 rural electric systems serving 3,440,107 rural 
consumers. 

In particular, I am appearing here today to present the views of 
the 14 cooperatives and 1 power company in Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey which will be affected 
hy the bill under consideration. These cooperatives are within the 
500-mile transmission distance from the St. Lawrence project. This 
is considered to be the economic transmission distance from the 
project. 
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The policy of our national association is determined by elected 
voting delegates from individual cooperatives and power districts at 
in annual meeting usually attended by over 4,000 members. Our 
members have unanimously endorsed resolutions in support of the 
full development of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
through joint construction by the Governments of the United States 
and Canada. The latest declaration of this position is contained in 
the following resolution adopted at our latest annual meeting held 

) San Francisco, ae January 29, 1953: 

Whereas the NRECA, at its tenth annual meeting in 1952, did request the 
Congress of the U nited States to enact legislation for the development of the 
St. Lawrence seaway, in cooperation with the Canadian Government, and in 
iccordance with the NRECA’s statement of policy on the development of such 
resources ; and 

Whereas the Congress has not enacted such legislation, and the Canadian 
Government now proposes to construct and operate the seaway by itself, and the 
Power Authority of the State of New York is requesting the right to construct 
and operate the power facilities on the American side: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That we do hereby reaffirm our position in support of the joint 
onstruction and operation of the St. Lawrence seaway by the Governments of 
the United States and Canada, and of the construction and operation of the 


power facilities on the American side in accordance with the established policy 
of NRECA relating to such public power developments as set forth in the 
attached statement of NRECA on Federal power policy. 

We are shocked by the decision of the Federal Power Commission 
examiner on May 12, 1953, in recommending a license to the Power 
Authority of the St: ate of New York to develop the St. Lawrence 
power project without stipulating that cooperatives and public bodies 
shall be granted the usual so-called preference in the marketing of 
the power. 

I pause here to note that the so-called preference of which we speak 
is not in fact a real preference. The rural electric cooperatives are 
purchasing less than 6 percent of all federally generated power, the 
public bodies about 37 percent, and the commercial power companies 
over 20 percent. This is what is happening under the preference 
clause. Without it, the cooperatives would be able to purchase little, if 
any. ‘The commercial companies usually enjoy a preference position 
to begin with because of their ability to build the necessarily large 
and often long transmission lines to the Federal generators. It’s 
worse than that; the commercial companies usually extend their lines 
to supply construction power and therefore are already on the spot, 
ready to haul the new power away. 

We believe the Federal Power Commission examiner’s recommenda- 
tion disregarded the public interest and long-standing Federal power 
policy. Because of this we believe it most important that the Congress 
make clear to the Federal Power Commission its policy in such matters 
We believe this can be done by either of two methods amending Sisione 
Joint Resolution 104. Because of the urgency of the situation, we 
particularly hope the Congress will see fit to adopt the second method 
of amendment which we mention below. This will definitely make 
known the will of Congress to the Federal Power Commission in 
reaching a final decision on the license to develop the St. Lawrence 
power project. 

House Joint Resolution 104 provides in section 3 (b) that the power 
project shall be constructed by the State of New York or an entity 
duly designated by it, or other licensee of the Federal Power Commis- 
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sion in conjunction with an appropriate agency in Canada. This 
section also provides that the power project shall be constructed as 
nearly as possible concurrently with the navigation works authorized 
by the bill. We believe this section is insuflicient because it does not 
assure that the benefits of this power project, constructed with public 
funds, will accrue to the people; nor is there any assurance that a 
proportionate share of the potential hydro power developed will be 
distributed to adjoining States. Also, this section does not ensure 
an equitable allocation of costs, which can only be done if the naviga- 
tion, power, and support works are constructed as one project. It is 
our belief that this committee could readily correct these deficiencies 
by constructive amendments to House Joint Resolution 104. 

The first method of amendment could specify that the project be 
constructed and operated by the Federal Government and the power be 
sold at wholesale according to long-established Federal policy which 
gives preference in the marketing of the power to cooperatives and 
public bodies. Such provisions are contained in sections 4 and 16 
of the Roosevelt resolution, House Joint Resolution 195. We strongly 
urge the adoption of these provisions. 

If this method is not desired by the Congress at this time, then we 
suggest a second method. In view of the recent recommendation of 
the Federal Power Commission examiner, this second method would 
seem imperative. It would provide that any license issued by the 
Federal Power Commission for construction of the power project 
include a provision specifying preference in the marketing of power 
to cooperatives and public bodies, and also requiring that a “reasonable 
share of the power be distributed to adjoining States. It is our hope 
that the facts which we shall attempt to detail will aid the committee 
to thoroughly study this matter and consider amending the bill by 
either of the above two methods. 

There are 14 electric cooperatives and 1 power company in 5 States, 
New York, Vermont, New Stieneniielone Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, 
which are affected by this bill. These cooperatives serve 49,706 con- 
sumer members over 13,035 miles of line. The size of these coopera- 
tives varies considerably, but on the whole they are very small electric 
systems. Because of this fact, it w ould be impossible for them to build 
their own transmission system to receive their share of any St. Law- 
rence power at the bus bar. Therefore, their only assurance that they 
will get an equitable share of this potential hydro power, at a price 
they can afford, is if they are granted preference in the marketing 
of this power. 

These cooperatives purchase all of their wholesale power from the 
commercial power companies in their areas. They are paying some 
of the highest rates in the country for this wholesale power. The 
national average wholesale price paid for power by REA cooperatives 
for the 12 months preceding June 30, 1952, was 8 mills. But in New 
England the electric cooperatives paid 12.1 mills, in New York 11.2 
mills, in Pennsylvania 11 mills, and in New Jersey 13.7 mills. These 
cooperatives look to the St. Lawrence for lower-cost wholesale power. 
They have no assurance that this power will be cheaper if their same 
private suppliers determine the rate the co-ops must pay for any 
of it. With the inclusion of preference this vital decision will not be 
made by these suppliers. 
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In the area which these cooperatives serve, as of July 1, 1952, 6 
percent of the farms did not have central-station electricity. This 6 
percent is below the national average, but this figure represents farms 
thac are difficult to build to and in the most sparsely populated areas. 
The principal hope for many of these unserved farms to obtain 
central-station electricity is for the cooperatives to be able to obtain 
low-cost wholesale power so it will be economically feasible for these 
cooperatives to serve them. 

Many of these cooperatives have expressed concern about the de- 
pendability of the wholesale power transmission service which they 
en receiving from their power-company suppliers. Some of the 
co-ops have reported frequent transmission failures. Such whole- 
sale power-supply failures make even the best maintained and oper- 
ated cooperative distribution system ineffective. This, of course, im- 
poses a real hardship on the thousands of dairy and other farms 
which these cooperatives serve. These cooperatives feel that if they 
are granted the same preference as is usually provided in the market- 
ing of federally generated power, additional transmission lines will 
be constructed which will improve the de spendability of the service 
in the whole St. Lawrence area. They will be constructed either by 
the Government, the interested States, or by the commercial power 
companies, 

Also, many of these cooperatives have expressed concern over the 
quality of the transmission service which they are receiving. There 
have been complaints of wide voltage spreads and serious voltage 
drops due to overloaded transmission lines. Some of them have even 
expressed concern about whether their wholesale suppliers will have 
sufficient capacity to satisfy their growing needs > electricity in 
the years to come. According to the latest figures released by the 
Federal Power Commission, “ electric- -energy production from all 
sources for the decade 1941-51 increased “only 77 percent, or an 
average of 7.7 percent annually, in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States. But the average annual kilowatt- -hour load growth 
of the cooperatives is 14.1 percent which is greater than the growth 
in electric-energy production in the area. This relatively slow rate 
of growth in the Northeast, of 77 pere ent in electric- -energy abode. 
tion for the decade 1941-51, is even more obvious when one compares 
it with the rate of growth of 128 percent for the country as a whole 
during the same decade. Preference will insure these cooperatives 
of a sufficient supply of wholesale power to take care of their con- 
stantly growing needs. 

It is our belief that preference to the cooperatives and public bodies 
in the marketing of St. Lawrence power, which would reduce their 
wholesale power costs, would be immediately reflected by reductions 
in their retail rates. Such reductions, because of the competitive 
stimulus, cannot help but bring down the high retail rates of all 
consumers in the St. Lawrence area. Such reductions become even 
more important when one considers the fact that the dairy farmers 
in this area are suffering a serious decline in income. They are 
suffering this decline in a period when their production costs are 
constantly rising. Cheaper electricity can go far to encourage more 
efficient production and alleviate the economic squeeze these farmers 

find themselves in. 
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An even more important reason for requiring the marketing of 
St. Lawrence power in accordance with the long-established Federal 
power policy is to provide a yardstick in this high-rate area. Unless 
the Federal Government builds and operates the United States half 
of the St. Lawrence power project—in which case the power would 
be marketed wholesale under the general Federal laws—or unless 
the Congress and/or the Federal Power away requires a pref- 
erence clause in any license granted the New York Power Authority, 
there will be no yardstick and the rural people, as well as the urban, 
of the New York-New Jersey-Pennsylvania-New England area will 
continue to suffer from the exorbitant prices of an almost absolute 
Power Trust monopoly. 

In view of these facts, we strongly urge this committee to amend 
House Joint Resolution 104 so as to require preference in the market- 
ing of power for cooperatives and public bodies and also a disposition 
of a proportionate share of the power to adjoining States. Again, 
we wish to emphasize that we feel this action is even more essential 
because of the recommendation of the Federal Power Commission 
examiner that the application of the Power Authority of the State 
of New York for a heense to construct and operate the St. Lawrence 
power project be approved. 

(Statement of NRECA on Federal power policy :) 


STATEMENT OF FEDERAL PowER Policy ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, FEBRUARY 1, 1951? 


A mid-century review of present policies with certain proposals 
relating to the development and control of electric power by the 
Federal Government and a means of conserving natural resources, 
developing the national economy, and promoting national security. 


INTRODUCTION 


A study of Federal legislation and court decisions of the past 50 years relating 
to the interest of the Federal Government in the production and distribution of 
electric power reveals basic principles which form the foundation for the Federal 
power policy as outlined herein. Secause of the very nature of the Government’s 
programs of river development, this policy is not static and inflexible; on the 
contrary, like the projects in which it finds expression, the policy is dynamic and 
constantly growing. 


1 Eprror's Nots.—Background of the preparation and presentment of this statement de- 
serves mention. During the midyear board of directors meeting of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association in July of 1949, an extensive study and review of the 
legal basis and administrative policies of the Federal Government in the development of 
electric-power resources was proposed. Particular attention was directed to principles in 
the disposition of wholesale power produced by the Federal Government. 

A month later the association's president, Clark T. McWhorter, of Blair, Okla., presented 
a general statement of the preliminary findings before the American Institute of Coopera- 
tion at Madison, Wis. During the following 18 months, more intensive research was car- 
ried on_ to segregate all the elements of administrative practices, Judicial decisions, and 
laws adopted by Congress affecting Federal power policies. These elements were then 
related and examined te develop a comprehensive and consistent Federal power-policy 
pattern 

The NRECA board of directors approved, with modifications, the first drafts of this pat- 
tern in March and July of 1950 The association’s executive committee subjected these 
drafts to further consideration at meetings in May and November of that year. 

The final statement had been revised, expanded, and modified several times to reflect 
the real views of rural-electrification leaders throughout the Nation during the 18 months 
it was in preparation. In this form it was distributed to all member systems of NRECA 
before the association’s 1951 convention convened in Cleveland, Ohio. It was posted for 
consideration of all voting delegates before being presented for adoption there. he state- 
ment received unanimous approval of the convention, and has been described as a “fair and 
reasonable policy to which all elements can subscribe.” 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


The established power policy of the United States embraces the development of 
our country’s potential hydro power and its sale and delivery at wholesale to load 
centers at the lowest possible cost consistent with sound business principles, first 
to public bodies and cooperatives and then to others. 


Multipurpose dams 

River-development projects undertaken by the Federal Government should 
include optimum benefits of flood control, irrigation, soil and forest conservation, 
power production, improvements to navigation and municipal water supplies, 
stream-pollution abatement, promotion of fish and wildlife resources, recrea- 
tional and cultural facilities, salinity control, ete., emphasis to be placed on the 
development of those benefits which best suit the economic needs of the greatest 
number of people. 

(In undertaking the development of flowing surface waters there seems to be no 
reasonable justification for neglecting to develop or to make possible future 
development of all benefits to be derived from such waters. ) 


Planning for ultimate development 

Comprehensive plans for the ultimate development of the principal river basins 
should be undertaken and completed as soon as practicable and no public or 
private works should be undertaken which would not be in harmony with such 
plans. Concomitantly, studies of secondary river basins, adjacent to the principal 
river basins or to each other, should be made on a regional or other geographic 
area basis to determine which streams when fully developed would contribute 
greater benefits to the national welfare than they do in their natural or present 
state of development. Comprehensive plans for the ultimate development of 
such streams should likewise be formulated as soon as practicable. 

(This proposed planning is a necessary adjunct to a well-rounded power 
program as well as to all other programs of water-use development. ) 


Evaluation of benefits 

In the planning stages the economic value of a river development project 
should be determined by giving full consideration to all benefits to be derived 
from such project, including besides flood control, navigation, irrigation, and 
power benefits, such secondary benefits as soil and forest conservation, stream- 
pollution abatement, fish and wildlife promotion, water-salinity control, recrea- 
tional and cultural facilities, and all other direct or associated benefits which 
can be evaluated. 


Selection of projects 

Since it is impractical and inadvisable to develop simultaneously all potential 
river development projects in the country, it is the continuing responsibility of 
Congress to select from time to time from completed plans the projects or parts 
of projects which it determines should be currently developed and by authoriza- 
tions and appropriations to direct their construction and operation. 

(The Bureau of Reclamation of the United States Department of the Interior 
and the Corps of Engineers of the Department of the Army have plans for the 
development of many streams not yet developed but such plans for the most part 
required specific legislative authorization before they were undertaken. Neither 
agency, nor any other agency, has been authorized to make comprehensive plans 
for all watersheds of the country. The President’s Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission in its first report has pointed up the necessity for such comprehensive 
planning.) 

Varimum power development 

Power production should be recognized as a legitimate primary purpose of 
some river development projects. Whenever the primary purposes do not include 
power production, the construction and operation of such project shall include 
optimum development of all potential hydropower benefits as a secondary purpose. 

(Cf. Reclamation Act of 1906, Boulder Canyon Project Act of 1928, Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933, Bonneville Act of 1937, Fort Peck Act of 1938, 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939. and Flood Control Acts of 1938, 1944, and 1945.) 


Fuel-burning plants p 
Hydropower development should be supplemented with fuel-burner power- 

plants whenever the anticipated needs of the area served or whenever optimum 

utilization of water for power-productive purposes requires them. 

(TVA—New Johnsonville steam plant, 1949.) 
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Power development by private enterprise 

Hydropower potentialities of rivers belong to the people and the development 
of such potentialities should be for the best interest of the people. Development 
of hydrosites, therefore, solely for power production purposes by private enter- 
prise or non-Federal agencies may be undertaken only when such development 
will not interfere with the ultimate comprehensive regional or river basin 
development, which because of size and complexity of purpose can be properly 
undertaken only by Federal agencies. 

(Cf. Licensing Provisions of Federal Power Commission, Federal Water Power 
Act of 1920 and Federal Power Act of 1935. See also the corporate powers of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, TVA Act of 1933, and the amendment of August 
31, 1935.) 

Lowest possible rates 

Power generated from Federal power projects should be delivered to load 
centers and sold at wholesale at the lowest possible rates consistent with sound 
business principles in order to secure for the ultimate consumer the benefits of 
low-cost power. 

(Cf. Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, Bonneville Act of 1937, Fort 
Peck Act of 1938, Flood Control Act of 1944.) 


Preferences 

Preference in the sale of electric energy produced at Federal power projects 
should be given to public agencies and cooperatives to insure the benefits for the 
general public and particularly for domestic and rural consumers. 

(Cf. Reclamation Act of 1906, the Raker Act of 1913, Federal Water Power 
Act of 1920, Boulder Canyon Act of 1928, Tennesee Valley Authority Act of 1933, 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936, Bonneville Act of 1937, Fort Peck Act of 1938, 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939, Flood Control Act of 1944.) 

Transmission lines 

Federally owned powerplants whenever practicable should be interconnected, 
coordinated, and integrated with each other and with wholesale load centers by 
adequate transmission lines to provide maximum power benefits from such facili- 
ties to preferred users and others in order to encourage the widest possible use 
of electric energy and to prevent the monopolization thereof by limited groups. 
Such lines, like other parts of a generation system, should be self-liquidating. 

(Cf. U.S. v. Gratiot, 14 Pet. 526; U. S. v. Beebe, 127 U. 8. 338; Camfield v. U. 8., 
167 U.S. 518; Light v. U. S., 220 U. 8. 523; Ruddy v. Rossi, 228 U. 8.104. Also the 
Bonneville Act of 1937, Fort Peck Act of 1938, and Flood Control Act of 1944.) 


Allocation of costs 


The capital costs of multipurpose river development projects should be allo- 
cated in direct proportion to the evaluation of the benefits to be derived from 
such projects. 


Repayment of costs 

Repayment of such costs should be made insofar as practicable by the direct 
beneficiaries of the respective benefits. Subsidies by the Federal Government 
and sharing of repayment burdens as between various classes of beneficiaries 
should be kept to a minimum. 
Power marketing agencies 

The executive agencies of the Federal Government which are authorized to 
dispose of electric energy supplied from the operation of federally owned projects 
should have broad authority in making marketing arrangements. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that such marketing agencies should be generally permitted to 
defray out of current revenues the costs of normal and emergency operations 
and maintenance, to purchase power, to enter into power-exchange agreements, 
and to construct and lease such facilities as are necessary or expedient for 
properly carrying out their functions, provided that Congress retains continuing 
responsibility for authorizing major capital improvements on such projects. 
Loan funds 

In financing the construction, operation, and maintenance of power generation, 
transmission, and distribution facilities, preferences in the use of appropriated 
loan funds, should be given to States, Territories, and subdivisions and agencies 
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thereof, municipalities, peoples’ utilities districts, and cooperative nonprofit and 
jimited-dividend associations. 

Cf. Rural Electrification Act of 1936.) 

Vational defense 

Whenever optimum power development in a river development project would 
seem to result in power capacity greatly in excess of present usable demand, 
the cost of developing such excess power capacity should be allocated in some 
measure to national defense. Reserve power capacity is as necessary for 

ational defense as any stockpile of a commodity which would be in short supply 
event of war. 

Mr. Ex.is. I want to call your attention to the fact that the bill 
does provide, as the Wiley bill provides, that the work shall not pro- 
ceed until arrangements have been arrived at between the C orpora- 
tion and the State of New York for the building of the power project. 

Our interest here is to have you place in the law, if you will, some 
requirement that this arrangement that is arrived at with the New 
York Power Authority shall provide ae the carrying out of the Fed- 
eral preference clause provisions of the general law. We are fearful 
that unless you do that that the Federal power policy in that respect 
will be ignored, and will not be carried out. 

In fact, the New York Power Authority people have so testified. I 
did not hear Mr. Burton before this committee but I did hear him 
before the Senate committee and he indicated they would not agree. 
And the Federal Power Commission examiner in his recommendation 
to the Commission has not included the requirement that the Federal 
power policy be carried out in the license that would be granted the 
State of New York. 

Mr. Donvero. I think Mr. Burton so testified here as well. Thank 
you very much, Mr. Ellis, for your statement. Is Mr. Angus Me- 
— ald here, who is legislative representative of the National Farm- 

s Union? Mr. McDonald offers his statement which will be re- 
shed and made part of the record. 

(The statement of Angus H. McDonald is as follows: ) 

National Farmers Union conventions have endorsed the St. Law- 
rence seaway navigation and power project repeatedly for nearly a 
generation. Our last national convention again unanimously adopted 
a resolution favoring immediate authorization of this important 
project. We feel very strongly that it would be extremely improper 
for this Nation to fail to retain control of this vital national-boundary 
water-transportation route. This does not mean to suggest that we 
have any reservations regarding continuing friendship with our 
neighbor Canada, but it seems almost inconceivable that any nation 
would contemplate relinquishing control over such an important na- 
tional interest. 

In regard to financing, we believe that this problem can be handled 
satisfactorily through the instrumentality of a public corporation 
with a minimal subscription of Government capital. We feel very 
strongly, however, that the bonds issued to complete capitalization of 
the project must be Government guaranteed. A project of such mag- 
nitude and such vital national importance cannot, as a practical matter 
be permitted by the United States Government to fail. Therefore, it 
is entirely unrealistic to propose that the so-called economic risk in- 
volved in the project be carried by private enterprise by the device 
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of financing the project by nonguaranteed bonds. Since, in the last 
analysis, the Government will undoubtedly underwrite any risk that 
might develop we can see no justification whatever for the increased 
cost to oer producers, and consumers, that would be the conse- 
quence of higher interest rates under a financing plan in which the 
bonds are not Government-guaranteed. The end result of such a non- 
guaranteed financing program would be merely to increase the rates 
to private investors beyond the level justified by this type of public 
project. 

We are convinced that it is essential that the connecting channels 
to the upper Great Lakes be deepened to 27 feet as soon as possible. 
Most of the members of the Farmers Union reside in the States in 
and adjacent to the upper Great Lakes Basin, and they are vitally 
concerned with securing a deep-water outlet from such ports as 
Duluth and Chicago all the way to the open ocean. 

We urge that the Congress take action at the present time to author- 
ize Federal development of the electric power potentialities of this 
project. The national power policy established over the past two 
generations is that the benefits of our natural hydroelectric resources 
belong to the people, and should be developed in the public interest 
in the most effective manner possible. We are vitally interested in 
having this national power policy upheld here in order to give the 
yublic the benefit of its national power resources. We urge that there 
S no weakening of the national power policy in respect to the project 
because of the precedent that would be established in regard to power 
projects and developments in areas where our members are located. 

Many of the consumers of the products of Farmers Union members 
reside in the New England-New York industrial area. This indus- 
trial region is fed by the agricultural region of the Great Lakes Basin 
and the prairies to the West. The St. Lawrence power project, in 
making the advantages of lower cost electricity available to the resi- 
dential and industrial and agricultural users of electricity, would have 
a tremendous effect in reversing the trend toward economic decline in 
the Northeastern States and would accordingly contribute materially 
in maintaining a market for food and raw materials. 

Our most compelling interest in the St. Lawrence navigation project 
is the reduction in shipping charges that it would bring about for farm 
products. The following is a schedule of some comparative shipping 
costs from a typical local shipping point, Mandan, N. Dak., to various 
points in the East. Our analysis of these comparative rates indicates 
that wheat producers in North Dakota would save from 51 to 18 cents 
per bushel on a shipment of wheat to overseas destinations or to the 
Atlantic coast as a result of deepwater navigation through the Great 
Lakes seaway. Savings to farmers shipping from points other than 
Mandan are comparable to those computed for that shipping point. 


TRANSPORTATION RATES ON EXPORT WHEAT VIA VARIOUS ALTERNATE ROUTES 
FROM MANDAN, N. DAK. RATE BASIS: PER BUSHEL 


1. Basic components of rate: These components are a part of every 
rate regardless of route or destination. They comprise the costs in- 
cident to moving a bushel of wheat from Mandan, N. Dak., to the lake 
head, via Duluth, Minn. 
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Country elevators : 
Elevating, storage, weighing, inspection, insurance, etc__.___- $0. 0600 
Loading in the railroad boxcar . 0050 
Rail rate, Mandan, N. Dak., to Duluth, Minn., 611 miles.-_...----~- - 2420 
Weighing and inspection, Duluth, in . 0025 
Elevating in and out at Duluth, to boat . 0225 
Weighing and inspection, Duluth, out - 0025 


Cost loaded on boat at Duluth . 3345 
9. All-rail rates: 


Mandan, N. Dak., to New York, N. Y.: 
Cost loaded in boxcar, Mandan to Duluth $0. 3070 
Rail export rate, Duluth to New York . 8192 
Weighing and inspection New York, in — . 0010 


Total jReciliaciabisiclinadauignit —— . 6272 


Mandan, N. Dak., to Montreal, Quebec: 
Cost loaded in boxcar, Mandan to Duluth y . 8070 
Rail export rate to Montreal, Quebec, from Duluth . 3360 
Weighing and inspection, Montreal, in . 0010 
Total . 6440 
3. Rail-water-rail rates: 


Mandan, N. Dak., to New York, Albany, Baltimore, Boston, or Portland, 
Maine. Deliveries under this rate will be made at any one of above 
points: 
Cost loaded on ship at Duluth, par. 1 above_........_-------.----~ $0. 3345 
Water rates: Duluth to Buffalo, 986 miles__- . 0900 
Blevating in and out at Buffalo . 0225 
Marine insurance and brokerage__- ba : . 0150 
Weighing and inspection in and out Buffalo . 0020 
Weighing and inspection in at destination . 0010 
Rail rate: Any one of above destinations_._.__..-.----------.-----. . 1227 


Total rate 


Mandan, N. Dak., to Albany, N. Y., via New York State Barge Canal: 

Cost loaded on ship, Duluth, par. 1_-----~- ls tiaiiiliihliasiniainia Reliiammeaictalaliied . 3345 
Water rate: Duluth to Buffalo, 986 miles_._____.__-_______-_. dan” 0 ee 
Weighing and inspection, Buffalo, in . 0010 
Elevating, Buffalo, in and out, to barge . 0225 
Weighing and inspection, Buffalo, out . 0010 
Barge canal rate: Buffalo to Albany, by bar . 0500 
Weighing and inspection, Albany terminal, in 

Flevating Albany, in and out, to ship 

Weighing and inspection, Albany, out 


Total rate 


1 This is season average, Duluth Board of Trade 1951 annual report. Rate ranges from 
7 to 15 cents per bushel, depending upon competition with other freight shipments. 

2 New York barge canal rates from Buffalo to Albany may range from 3 to 7 cents per 
— depending upon competition from other freight shipments, Rate selected is the 
median. 


Mandan, N. Dak., to Montreal, Quebec, via Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River: 
Cost loaded on ship, Duluth, par. 1 $0. 3345 
Water rate: Duluth to Montreal, 1.372 miles . 1600 
Weighing and inspection, Montreal, in-...-......-.----~- dadiienaninadide . 0010 
Mtevating in and out Montreal, to ship- . 0225 
Weighing and inspection, Montreal, out . 0010 


Total rate . 5190 
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Mandan, N. Dak., to Prescott, Ontario, via Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River: 
Cost loaded on ship, Duluth, par. 1 $0. 3345 
Water rate: Duluth to Prescott, 1,254 miles a eo t . 0900 
Weighing and inspection, Prescott, in-__.-_-_-~- . 0010 
Elevating in and out, Prescott... __~- : = - 0225 
Weighing and inspection, Prescott, out— vie es i £0010 


Total rate__ wibe certo ®. 4490 


* This same rate applies to Buffalo, N. Y., 268 miles farther west or closer to Duluth 
Mandan, N. Dak., to Montreal, Quebec, via Great Lakes, St. Lawrence 
River, and proposed St. Lawrence seaway (this, of necessity, is purely 
speculative, though based on actually existing rates as far east as 
Prescott, Ontario:) 
Cost loaded on ship, Duluth, par. 1 


1952 water rate: Duluth to Prescott, 
Estimated additional charge for the 118 miles from Prescott to Mon- 
treal_ 


Subtotal 
Weighing and ins pection, Montreal 
Elevating in and out, Montreal- 


Weighing and inspection, out, Montreal__ dices _. . 0010 


Total. 
Seaway toll charge at 50 cents per ton __ jingle , és - 0151 


Total rate ; Jd ‘ kt ak 1 Soe 1 : . 4641 


NotTr.—In the above estimated rate we have allowed a 10-percent increase in the present 
water rate of 9 cents from Duluth to either Buffalo, which is 268 miles west of Prescott, 
for an additional distance of 118 miles, or approximately 9 percent. If, at present, they 
transport grain to either Buffalo or Prescott for the same 9-cent rate, the chances are 
very likely that this same §-cent rate would apply tothe through trip to Montreal. In 
this event the rate would be reduced to $0.4541. 

It should be borne in mind that all of these water rates are by 
contract, or charter, and are subject to very wide variation depending 
upon competition with other freight shipments. For instance, in 1952 
the rate quoted is the rate that has prevailed that year. On other 
occasions this same rate has varied from 7 cents to as high as 15 cents, 
or more than 100 percent. This same condition applies on the rates 
for the New York State Barge Canal where the rate has varied from 
3 cents to 7 cents a bushel, again a variation of over 100 percent. 

Numerous studies indicate that the volume of shipping on the seaway 
assures the financial success of the project at the tolls that are con- 
templated. These estimates conform almost identical with those made 
by the Great Lakes St. Lawrence Association presented to this com- 
mittee last year. That the two estimates are undoubtedly very much 
on the conservative side is indicated by the fact that they are ap- 
proximately 30 percent under estimates made by the United States 
Department of Commerce and presented in testimony to this com- 
mittee by Secretary Sawyer last year. The Department of Commerce 
estimates traffic by 1950 would amount to 64,500,000 to 83,500,000 
tons with total estimated revenues at the contemplated toll rates 
ranging from a minimum of $39,125,000 to a maximum of $47,900,000, 

The Department of sre a e estimates would assure financial suc- 
cess of the project. In fact, Canadian estimates which are 30 percent 
less than the United States Department of Commerce minimum esti- 
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mates would assure sufficient revenue to carry the project at a ratio of 
1.7 to 1. 
4. Summary (rates per bushel) : 

Estimated rail-water rate via proposed seaway: Mandan, N. Dak., to 
Montreal, Quebec, via Great Lakes-St. Lawrence e River and proposed 
«CE Bo hci mnsenretnwewies aT hs alae, tet Ti 

All-rail ais 

Mandan, N. Dak., to New York, N. Y. ones via proposed seaway, 
16.31 one per bushel) --~~- ii. debhbetea~ aia se 
Mandan, N. Dak., to Montreal, Que bee (ss saving via a proposed s seaway, 
17.99 cents per bushel) ~.-._.__----_--_- nanianes , catia 
Rail-water-rail rates : Mandan, N. Dak., to New York, Albany, , Baltimore, 
Boston, or Portland, Maine (saving via proposed seaway, 12.36 cents 
per bushel) 
Rail-water rates; 
Mandan, N. Dak., to Albany, N. Y., via New York State Barge Canal 
(saving via proposed seaway, 5.94 cents per bushel) oe 
Mandan, N. Dak., to Montreal, Quebec, via Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence River and present 14-foot canals (saving via proposed sea- 
way, 5.49 cents per bushel) ~..-_~- ide a. . 5190 


Mr. Donpero. Mr. Wallace J. Commpbelh: 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE OF THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. Campset.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvrero. Do you have a statement for the record, Mr. 
Campbell ? 

Mr. Camprety. I have a very brief statement. I would prefer to 
read it. It will take me about 3 minutes, if I may? 

Mr. Donpero. We have just about 3 minutes left. 

Mr. Campsett. My name is Wallace J. Campbell. I am director of 
the Washington office of the Cooperative League of the United States 
of America. About 80 percent of our members are farm families with 
the largest percentage of these owning farms in the middle-western 
area, and in the belt around the Great Lakes which would be affected by 
the proposed development of a St. Lawrence seaway. 

Others of our members live in New York and New England, and 
are potential consumers of power from a plant or plants which might 
be developed in connection with the seaway project. 

Our other members who are members of farm-supply cooperatives, 
consumer food stores, and general merchandise co-ops, petrefeum co- 
operatives, rural electric cooperatives, credit unions, cooperative in- 
surance companies, and other services, are concerned with the na- 
tional interest and security which is also involved in the proposal 
before your committee. 

In resolutions adopted by the Cooperative League over the past 
many years, our organization has given its sincere and wholehearted 
support to the development of a St. Lawrence seaway, power projects, 
and canals which would eventually bring the advantages of naviagtion 
as far west as Minnesota and Wisconsin. While we are disappointed 
that the present proposal does not include all of the features which 
we look upon as desirable,-we are, however, happy to support House 
Joint. Resolution 104, the Dondero bill, as we have also supported 
S. 589, the Wiley bill, in the Senate. 
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As President Eisenhower pointed out in his letter to Senator Wiley : 


* * * early initiation and completion of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes sea- 
way is in the interest of national security. 

This position has been underlined by similar support of the St. 
Lawrence project by every President of the United States for the 
last 30 years. 

Completion of the seaway could mean tremendous savings to our 
farmer-members in the shipment of produce to markets overseas. It 
is estimated that as much as 5 cents a bushel would be saved by water 
transportation from such ports as Superior and Duluth. Similar 
economies on other products would help create an additional market 
for American products and should have a favorable effect in increasing 
trade, commerce, and friendship with other members of the free 
world. 

Other witnesses have presented at length the importance of the 
seaway as an advantage in the defense of the country and the impor- 
tance of joint ownership of the project with Canada in time of 
emergency. There has been ample testimony also on the importance 
of the seaway for transportation of basic materials. The fact that 
the seaway can be developed by a corporation which can reasonably 
be expected to be sel f-liquids ating over a projected period of 50 years 
gives the project every economic reason for immediate action. 

We would like to take this opportunity to point out one reservation 
which we and our associated electric cooperatives have on the general 
matter which is under consideration. We feel in granting a license 
to the State of New York for construction jointly with Canada of 
power facilities on the St. Lawrence, provision should be made for 
continuation of the present Federal policy on power distribution. 

As you know, at present municipalities and rural electric coopera- 
tives are provided preference in access to power produced on federally 
financed power projects. This is a long standing policy in the public 
interest. The New York State Power Authority has promised it will 
follow New York State policy which calls for priority to rural and 
domestic consumers. On the face of it this ms ay look like an identical 
policy. Unfortunately, it can be interpreted to result in a substantially 
different form of power distribution. 

The electric cooperatives, for example, are owned by the farmers 
who use the power. The power is distributed on what amounts to a 
nonprofit basis. This enables the farmers to use more power to secure 
more economic food production and to increase food production by the 
use of more electric power. 

Under the New York State policy, loosely interpreted, the priority 
would only have to be to a private-profit utility which would promise 
to make power available to the farmers but would not necessarily do so 
at a rate comparable to the rates of the rural electric cooperatives, 
These power companies do not serve farmers now served by coopera- 
tives. 

To abandon the present Federal policy on priorities to municipali- 
ties and electric cooperatives in connection with the power projects on 
the St. Lawrence would open the floodgates for a change of polic 
all over the United States and might seriously cripple a program whi oh 
has been of tremendous value to the American farming community 
and to the welfare of the Nation generally. 
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The municipalities will, we are sure, be stating their own case which 
is comparable to the situation affecting the cooperatives in almost 
every respect. 

These cooperatives, started with Government assistance, must con- 
tinue to receive adequate low-cost power or their obligations to the 
Government will be in jeopardy. We respectfully submit that this 
preference provision, in the interests of the people and their govern- 
ment, should be protected. 

We also sincerely hope no action will be taken which would foreclose 
the possibility for dredging the connections between the Great Lakes 
so that the advantages of deep-water shipping will not stop at Detroit, 
but will be available to other sections of the great heartland area of 
America. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no longer a question that a seaway will be 
built. We hope this committee will mold policy in the public interest. 
Thank you very much, 

Mr. Donvero. I think your forum on that should be the Federal 
Power Commission if they hold hearings on this matter between the 
Federal Government and the State of New York. 

Mr. Campsety. Thank you. 

Mr. Donvero. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Extis. I forgot to ask you to include some very short state- 
ment from two of the rural leaders in New York State. May they be 
included ? 

Mr. Donvero. Without objection they shall be included in the 
record. 


(‘The statements of Mr. Margeson and Mr. Donovan are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Ropert N. DONOVAN, MANAGER oF DELAWARE CouNTY ELEcTRIC 
COOPERATIVE, AND PRESIDENT OF THE NORTHEASTERN ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Robert N. Donovan of 
Delhi, N. Y., and I am manager of the Delaware County Electric Cooperative, 
and president of the Northeastern Association of Electric Cooperatives having 
15 New York and New England cooperatives as members. 

The cooperative and the association I represent have long favored, and still 
favor, construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. We believe 
the United States should participate to the fullest extent with Canada. 

The power phase of the project is of most importance to us. The rural electric 
cooperatives need more power at a lower cost. Previous bills considered by this 
committee would assure us of the benefits of St. Lawrence power, but the pro- 
posal now being considered passes this responsibility to an agency of the Govern- 
ment, namely the Federal Power Commission. It is doubtful if the rural electric 
cooperatives will receive a sufficient supply of. the project power under this 
proposal. 

The Power Authority of the State of New York will have control of the project 
and the right to, allocate power to, existing power distributors. This is in 
accordance with New York law which we support. We disagree, however, with 
the authority in its method of allocating the power. 

The law of our State recognizes that both St. Lawrence and Niagara power 
are natural resources of the people to be developed by the State to benefit prin- 
cipally the domestic and rural consumers. The law clearly gives domestic and 
rural consumers a preference over industrial consumers. The small rural co- 
eperatives, however, are to be placed on a par with the big commercial utilities, 
according to the present New York plan, and will not have the right to priority 
in the availability of St. Lawrence power as has been the policy of Congress for 
many years. 

The Federal Power Commission is ready to issue a license to New York with- 
out the necessary safeguards to protect the right of thousands of people to 
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purchase St. Lawrence power through their own rural electric cooperatives. The 
Commission seems to take the position that it does not have to abide by the will 
of Congress. 

The cooperatives were created by the farmers who could not get service from 
the private utilities. With the help of Congress the farmers built their own 
electric lines. Congress has been interested in the extension of power lines to 
the farms of the Nation and also in helping the farm people obtain dependable 
sources of power at low costs. 

Congress considered the fact that rural power rates were high because lines 
were extended into sparsely settled areas and the fact that most often the co- 
operatives would have to purchase power from unfriendly private companies 
that would charge extremely high wholesale rates. Congress also knew that the 
cooperatives were small by comparison with private companies and would not be 
able to build lines to publicly owned dams to obtain low-cost hydro power. 

Considering these things, Congress has held to a policy whereby cooperatively 
owned power systems would be assured of full participation in the output of 
publicly owned hydro plants. This basic policy takes the form of granting con- 
Sumer-owned systems priority in the availability of power from plants such as 
proposed on the St. Lawrence River. 

If the right to priority in allocation of power from such plants is to be dis- 
pensed with, we feel that Congress should have the opportunity to vote on it 
rather than to permit a governmental subdivision to change a policy of some 40 
vears’ duration. 

Of particular concern to the rural electric cooperatives in New York State is 
that the Power Authority Act of the State does not spell out that cooperatives 
are to be considered in the allocation of State-produced power. The act was 
udopted in 1931 before there were any electric cooperatives; and, although the 
act was amended in part in 1950, provision has still not been spelled out for 
inclusion of the co-ops. All other proposed recipients of power are named. Al- 
though the power authority, as now constituted, says it intends to include the 
cooperatives, we feel that it may not be able to do so in view of the obstruction 
that will probably come from the politically active private utilities in the State. 

We urge that this committee amend the bill under consideration to assure that 
the rural electric cooperatives obtain the same use of St. Lawrence power that 
they would under development by the United States. This can be accomplished 
by inserting conditions under which the State may obtain the right to build the 
power facilities. The amendment we seek would provide that the farmers served 
by the co-ops in New York and New England would receive priorities in the 
allocation of St Lawrence power. 

The St. Lawrence is an international river and its use should be determined 
by the United States and not by one State. Congress hag the authority and 
the duty to see that its policy is carried out in the distribution of St. Lawrence 
power, 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE M. MaRGESON, STEUBEN RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., 
BatH, N. Y. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Steuben Rural Blectric Cooperative, which I 
represent, serves over 1,300 farm families with electricity. 

We have long looked forward to the day when the mighty power potential of 
the St. Lawrence River would be harnessed. New York and New England are 
burdened with some of the highest power rates in the Nation. Blectric power in 
this area is in such short supply, and too expensive to encourage new industry 
to locate here. In many cases this has been one of the deciding factors for 
established industry to move from this area to other sections of the country where 
power is more plentiful and reasonably priced. 

The high cost of power also makes it difficult for the farmers in our area to 
utilize electricity to the fullest extent. This places a burden on our farmers, as 
they are unable to meet the demands of food and fiber production and still com- 
pete with farmers in low-cost power areas. 

Last year our cooperative paid an average of 11.39 mills per kilowatt-hour for 
its wholesale power. This is nearly 50 percent higher than the national average 
paid by rural electric cooperatives. 

We buy our power from the New York State Electric & Gas Corp. They are 
the only corporation in our area with facilities to serve us, and wholesale power 
rates are not regulated by the Public Service Commission in New York State, 
therefore we are not in a good bargaining position. 
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If you gentlemen see fit, we believe that provision should be included to give 
preference in the marketing of St. Lawrence power to cooperatives and 
municipals. 

The Good Lord placed the St. Lawrence on this continent and caused the water 
to run down hill. We sincerely hope that you gentlemen will make it possible to 
harness this river and utilize its potential at an early date. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. McDonald is here, now. His statement has been 
received and placed in the record. 

Mr. Sanpers. I am uncertain whether you wanted me to file my 
statement or not. 

Mr. Donvero. It is in the record and will be made part of the record. 

That concludes the hearing for today and the list of witnesses. The 
committee will stand adjourned until next Monday morning at 10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 20 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., 
Monday, June 15, 1953.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 15, 1953 


Hovses or REPRESENTATIVES 
CoMMITTEE OF Purnntic W ORKS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:15 a. m., in 
room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. George A. Dondero 
(chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Donprro. The committee will come to order. 

We are continuing this morning with the hearings on the St. Law- 
rence seaway and beginning the testimony of the opponents. 

There has been handed to me by the clerk of the committee a list 
of statements of those who are opposed to it, and if there is no objec- 
tion they will be entered in the record. 

There is one from Mr. Lewis I. Bourgeois, director of commerce, 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans. 

do not want to take the time to read all of these, but if there 
is no objection they will be included in the record at the close of the 
testimony today. They are all in opposition. 

We have with us this morning as the first witness Mr. Gregory 
Prince, who has been before this committee on other occasions and 
is here again today representing the Association of American 
Railroads. 


Mr. Prince, we will be very glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF GREGORY S. PRINCE, GENERAL SOLICITOR, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it 
is a pleasure to be back before this committee again. I wouldn’t be 
frank if I didn’t say I hope the pleasure won’t last quite as long as 
it did before. 

I am general solicitor of the Association of American Railroads 
and appear here on behalf of the members of that association. 

I might say at the outset, Mr. Chairman, in view of the length 
of this statement and in view of the shortness of time available, that 
with your permission I would like to have it inserted in the record 
as though read, and then I will attempt to summarize it somewhat 
more briefly. 

Mr. Donprro. Without objection it will be received for the record. 

Mr. Prince, Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared sti itement of Mr. Prince is as follows:) 

My name is Gregory S. Prince. Iam general solicitor of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, with headquarters in the Transporta- 
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tion Building, Washington, D. C., and I appear here on behalf of the 
railroads members of that association, in opposition to House Joint 
Resolution 104. 

Thinking back to the period just a little over 2 years ago, when I 
was before this committee testifying in opposition to another resolution 
calling for United States participation in the St. Lawrence project, I 
believe that in my prepared statement, together with the very thorough 
and searching interrogation by members of the committee, I just about 
covered the waterfront so far as the St. Lawrence project is concerned. 
I know that there are quite a number of new members on this committee 

I thin ki would be helpful if we were in a position to explore the 
subject again as thoroughly as we did before. However, because of 
Lhe some Vv hat hi il ited amount of time available, I shall direct ny 
testimony principally to new aspects of the situation with but brief 

ld familiar issues on which so much has already 





reference to the ¢ 
been said. 

I think it would be appropriate at the outset to consider some of 
the principal differences between the eo now before you in 
House Joint Resolution 104 and the proposal before you at the time 
of the hearings in 1951. 

On ie of the principal differences is that the United States share of 

, powe r project is now to be built in the first instance by the State 
of N w York, rather than by the Federal Government, with the subse- 
quent sale of the power works to New York. 

Another major difference is that the project is to be limited to the 
tr solely for navigation in the International R: upids section of the 
St. Lawrence River plus the deepening of the channels in the Thousand 
Islands section of the river, with no provision made for deepening of 
the connecting channels in the up pel r Great Lakes. 

A third’ major change is that Canada or the Province of Ontario will 
now pay a full half of the cost of the power project plus all of the 
cost of the waterway in the pure ly Canadian sections of the river. 

Finally, the new plan provides for the establishment of a Govern- 
ment corporation to construct, operate, and manage the waterway, and 
sets up a new method of financing which will be explained and discussed 
later herein. 

All of these changes were calculated to put a cheap price tag on the 
St. Lawrence project for the United States. These changes have made 
the project look cheaper, but basically it is the same, and the changes 
have little effect on the question of the economic soundness of the 
overall project. 

The total cost to New York, Ontario, Canada, and the United States, 
of the combined waterway and power project is admittedly greater 
than it was when testimony was presented before this committee 2 
years ago. However, compared with the earlier proposal, the water- 
way will now be put forward in a somewhat better light economically 
by reason of shifting to the power project approximately $100 million 
of the cost. formerly charged to the navigation project. "This is accom- 
plished by having New York and Ontario bear all of the costs that were 
formerly designated as costs for works common to navigation and 
power. W hile improving the prospects of making the waterway a 
success, this change will of course have an adverse effect upon the 
power project. In effect it will mean that the users of the St. Lawrence 
power will be subsidizing the users of the waterway to the extent 
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necessary to pay for approximately $100 million of capital invest- 
ment. The low figure presented at the hearings before this committee 
in 1951 as the cost of generating power at the St. Lawrence project 
site was predicated on the cost to New York for the powerplant of 
$192 million, whereas today the cost of power will be based on the cost 
to New York for the powerplant of $316 million as estimated in 
ee presented before the Federal Power Commission. 

side from the shift of part of the cost of the navigation project 
to a power project, the only difference in the cost to the United 
States for the navigation project is by the omission of the works in 
the upper Great Lakes channels and the assumption by Canada of the 
full share of the cost of the work in the Canadian sections of the 
river. This shifting of the cost between Canada and the United 
States does not, of course, increase the prospect of the United States 
investment being self-liquidating, for as the cost is shifted from the 
United States to Canada a proportionately greater share of the tolls 
revenue will queen. shift to Canada. ‘Therefore, except for the 
subsidy to the waterway users that will be paid by the power users, 
there is no greater hohe, rve ‘of the waterws ry being self-liquidating 
today than there was 2 years ago. 

[ believe the testimony presented at that time was convincing to 
the committee that no case had been made by proponents demonstrat- 
ing any likelihood that the waterway project would or could be a self- 
liquidating one. The testimony presented on that question in 1951 is 
still pertinent, and I do not believe I would be warranted in repeating 
it at this time. At that hearing considerable time was devoted to a 
demonstration that the traflic estimates relied upon in the support of 
the claim that the project would be self-liquidating were totally un- 
reliable. Among other things, it was pointed out to you how as the 
cost of the project increased and as it was advanced as a self-liquidat- 
ing project, the estimates of the prospective traffic steadily increased 
in the space of 10 years from 16 million tons to 83 million tons. The 
only one of those estimates based on a detailed traffic study was the 
lowest estimate. Thereafter the estimates were generally designated 

s “based on the judgment of experts” in the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The Department of Commerce again this year has come forward 
with new traffic estimates. It has apparently abandoned the previous 
estimates of the Department, but the method adopted is not caleulated 
to instill any greater confidence in the new estimates than in the 
earlier estimates. The Department has presented no traffic studies 
at all. The method employed by the Department in the estimates it 
presented before the Senate committee last month was to take a mini- 
mum base of so many tons and then apply to that a flat progression 
of increases. The minimum base was made up of 2 items, the first 
being the 10 million tons a year now being handled on the existing 
14-foot waterw ay through the St. Lawrence, and the other being 20 
million tons of iron ore from Labrador, the movement of which, the 
Department said, was expected to reach such a figure in the relatively 
short-term future (I am obliged to discuss the submission before the 
Senate because while the concJusion of the Commerce Department that 
the project would be self-liquidating was presented to the House com- 
mittee the underlying data was not again submitted). 
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I do not believe the Department is justified in taking either of the 
two figures making up its minimum base. It is stated specifically 
that the 10 million tons to be diverted from the existing 14-foot water- 
way is on the assumption that the waterway would be abandoned upon 
completion of the proposed 27-foot waterway. In support of this 
assumption a letter of February 25, 1953, from R. A. C. Henry, Chief 
Engineer, Canadian St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, to the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, is cited. 

While I have not seen this letter, I am reasonably certain that it is 
in conformity with the statements of other Canadian officials on this 
point, and, if so, the statement that the 14-foot canals would be aban- 
doned was only on the assumption that Canada was going to build 
27-foot canals on the Canadian side of the river. It will be recalled 
that under the 1941 executive agreement when it was contemplated 
that the only 27-foot canals through the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence were to be on the United States side, it was spec ifi- 
cally provided that the 14-foot canals on the Canadian side be main- 
tained and that they be maintained toll free. 

There has been absolutely no evidence presented that the Cana- 
dians would accept anything less today, and all the indications are 
that if Canada should decide not to go ahead with its plans for 27-foot 
canals in the International Rapids section, it would certainly insist 
upon maintenance of the 14-foot canals, and most likely at our ex- 
pense, as would have been the case under the 1941 agreement. There- 
fore, inasmuch as the Dondero bill approach is predicated on the 
assumption that Canada will not build 27-foot canals in the Inter- 
national Rapids section (the validity of which assumption will be later 
discussed ), there is ahaa ly no basis for assuming the dise ontinu- 
ance of the 14-foot canals and the shift of the 10 million tons of 
traffic now moving on hoes canals to the proposed new 27-foot toll 
canal. 

The other item in the so-called minimum base, namely, iron ore 
from Labrador, will undoubtedly move over the waterway from the 
outset, but the volume assumed at the outset, of 20 million tons, 
appears to be wholly without justification. According to Mr. George 
Humphrey, president of the Iron Ore Co., of Canada, the company 
developing the Labrador ore, the produc tion initially planned for is 
10 million tons, and that volume, he said, would be sufficient to make 
the investment pay out. Without the seaway he thought 10 million 
would be about the limit, but with the seaway he thought this produc- 
tion might be expanded considerably. The ultimate normal expan- 
sion he seemed to have in mind was to 20 million tons, Note the two 
following statements of Mr. Humphrey, testifying before this com- 
mittee in 1951: 

If Labrador-Quebec is to supply an additional 10 million to 20 million tons to 
the blast furnaces of this country, unless the St. Lawrence seaway is completed, 
there is only one way it can move, and that is from Seven Islands by ocean to 
Atlantic seaports and then inland by rail (House hearings, H. J. Res. 2, etc., 
82d Cong., Ist sess., pt. I, p. 474). 

This preliminary design is a minimum of 10 million tons, which is the mini- 
mum that we felt we could possibly be justified in starting with, and the whole 
thing is laid out for double that, and we have room for doubling that. So that 


when and how it will occur I cannot tell you, but I have every confidence that 
it will continue to grow (House hearings, 1951, pp. 508-509). 
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In view of the judgment of Mr. Humphrey, which could hardly be 
expected to be pessimistic or overly conservative on this point, that 
the maximum production expected until the waterway is completed 
is 10 million tons, after which he believes it will grow in amount (up 
to double that amount) although “when or how it will occur” he 
could not tell, there would seem to be very little basis indeed for 
assuming a movement of 20 million tons of Labrador ore over the 
waterway in its first year of operation. Such an estimate also seems 
to overlook entirely the likelihood of a substantial portion of Labrador 
ore being marketed on the east coast. This is hardly a factor to be 
overlooked in making an estimate of the expected volume of move- 
ment of iron ore via the St. Lawrence Waterway when you consider 
the fact that the entire marketing area east of Pittsburgh can be 
reached more cheaply via the Atlantic seaboard than via the St. 
Lawrence even with the proposed waterway, and that the Pittsburgh 
area itself can be reached at least as cheap as it could via the proposed 
St. Lawrence Waterway. Also, the first firm contract for the sale of 
Labrador ore, of which there has been any public announcement, is 
for the sale of 30 million tons to Bethlehem Steel Co., which involves 
a movement to the east coast and not up the St. Lawrence whether 
the waterway is there or not. These considerations apparently did 

not enter into the calculations of the Under Secretary of Commerce 
(which is quite obvious from the volume of ore traffic included in his 
estimate) because he apparently did not consider them germane (Tr. 
June 11, p. 29). 

Another factor obviously not taken into account is that the Labra- 
dor field will be in production for some time before the waterway 


could possibly be built, and the pattern and method of marketing will 
have to be set at least initially without regard to the proposed water- 
way. The fact will have a definite tendency to make the use of the 
waterway by Labrador ore less than might otherwise be expected. 
This was very clearly pointed out by Mr. Humphrey at the hearings 
before this committee, when he said: 


The farther we go without the seaway, the more difficult it becomes to use 
the seaway without incurring a lot of loss, because in order to use the existing 
facilities, as I pointed out, we have to build these expensive handling facilities 
that do not exist today. We get those built and we have got them and the 
tendency, as you know, is that when you have something you use it as long as 
you possibly can to get what you can out of it. 

In addition to that, the type and character of the ship that we build has a 
lot to do with it, and if we get several oceangoing ships bought that cannot go 
up the seaway because they will be of a character and a size that will not be 
available to go up the seaway, the tendency will be, of course, to try to use 
those ships and take that tonnage around the ocean instead of up the seaway 
(House hearings, 1951, p. 515). 

This has happened to some extent already. For instance, it was 
announced on May 15, 1951, that the Hanna Co. was ordering two 
30,000-ton ore carriers to be built in England which were to be used 
in the Labrador ore trade. The draft of these vessels will, of course, 
be too great for use in the St. Lawrence Waterway. I do not know 
to what extent other companies interested in Labr: ador ore may have 
done the same thing, but an investigation of the facts in this regard 
would certainly be necessary as one of the factors important in making 
an estimate of the probable ore traffic over the proposed St. Lawrence 
Waterway. It does not appear that the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce made any such investigation. 
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In view of the above facts, there would seem to be very little sup- 
port for acceptance of the minimum base of traflic for the proposed 
waterway assumed by the Under Secretary. After arriving at this 
minimum base, he assumed an annual increase in traffic at a flat arbi- 
trary percentage. I say “arbitrary” because no evidence whatsoever 
was furnished as to how or why such a constant increase could reason- 
ably be expected. The arbitrary rate of increase assumed was 5 per- 
cent a year for the first 5 years, 4 percent a year for the next 5 
years, 3 percent for the next 5 years, and a constant increase of 1 
million tons per year thereafter. ‘This method develops minimum ex- 
pected tonnage of 51.75 million at 15 years, 62 million at 25 years, 
and 86.76 at 50 years, averaging 61 million tons yearly over the 50- 
year period. 

After arriving at these figures, the Under Secretary states, however, 
that a 50-million ton ceiling should be assumed for present purposes 
because he arrives at that figure as the capacity of the Welland Canal, 
which would be the limiting factor in the waterway. The figure of 
50 million tons as the capacity of the Welland Canal is not accept- 
able. The Under Secretary does not claim that this is based on any 
study made by his Department. In fact, we have seen no study pre- 
sented on this al-important question since that of the Army engineers 
which was set forth in the St. Lawrence Survey, put out by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in 1951, in which study the conclusion was reached 
that the capacity of the Welland Canal was 25 million tons. 

There have been several changes in the situation since that time, 
some of which would tend to increase the capacity of the Welland 
Canal, such as the increase in average capacity of the vessels and the 
substantial use for handling ore, which will load heavier than other 
commodities, but others of which would tend to decrease the capacity 
of the Welland Canal for tolls-paying traflic, such as the increase in 
the use of the Welland Canal by traffic which would not be tolls-paying 
traffic on the St. Lawrence Waterway and for which traffic it is as- 
sumed that a portion of the capacity of the Welland Canal would have 
to be reserved. 

One argument advanced as indicating the reasonableness of this 
capacity is the fact that the MacArthur lock at the Soo handles 50 
or 55 million tons of traffic annually. What is handled at the Mac- 
Arthur lock, however, is no criterion of what could be handled by the 
Welland Canal. The MacArthur lock is 1 of 5 parallel locks at the 
Soo, and being the deepest and the newest, it is ussd by the largest 
and most modern vessels, and generally only loaded ones, while the 
other 4 locks handle the smaller vessels and the ones moving empty. 
On the other hand, there is no alternative to the Welland and it must 
handle all vessels, the large and the small, the loaded, and the empty 
ones. The average cargo per vessel passage through the MacArthur 
lock in 1950 was approximately 9,500 tons, or more than 41% times 
the average cargo of : oa ately 2,000 tons per vessel passs age using 
the Welland Canal in 1950. At the Soo a vessel negotiates only 1 
lock, at the Welland : a let must go through 8 locks, and there are 
twin locks at only 3 locations. The lift at the MacArthur lock is 21.7 
feet: at the Welland an average of 46.5 feet for each of 7 locks and 3 
to 4 feet at the eighth lock, which is a guard lock. The time required 
to negotiate the MacArthur lock is approximately 22 minutes, while 
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the time required to negotiate the Welland is approximately 50 min- 
utes for any one of the locks and a minimum of 8 hours to transmit 
the entire canal, which is 27.6 miles long. 

Therefore, unless the Welland Canal is restricted almost exclusively 
to the handling of bulk commodities in lake-type vessels, it seems 
highly unlikely that the capacity of the Welland Canal could approxi- 
mate the tonnage handled at the MacArthur lock. 

Accordingly, it seems to me the Commerce Department has not pre- 
sented to this committee an estimate of the probable volume of traffic 
over the proposed waterway that is entitled to any weight. 

So far as the other factor is concerned that is determinative of 
whether the project will be a self-liquidating one, namely, the cost, 
the situafion remains much the same as it was previously, and I do 
not propose to go into this matter again in the same detail as before. 

As alres audy pointed out, the United States share of the cosi to be 
liquidated, assuming the project is constructed jointly, is sharply 
reduced as compared with the cost to the United States under earlier 
plans. This, as I have said, is due first to the shift of approximately 
$100 million of the cost of the navigation project to the power project, 
and secondly, to the shift to Canada of the cost of all of the naviga- 
tion work in the Canadian section of the river, only a very small 
tion of which was to have been paid by Canada under the 1941 
agreement. 

The Army engineers’ estimate of the cost of the work called for by 
House Joint Resolution 104 is $96 million, including $8 million inter- 
est during construction. In my testimony before this committee 2 
years ago, and also before the Senate committee, I raised a question 
as to whether the estimates for the project furnished by the Army 
engineers could be relied upon as a true measure of the ultimate cost 
of the project to the Government. My most serious criticism was 
directed to the estimates for the work in the connecting channels of 
the upper Great Lakes, because of the admission that the estimates 
were only of a preliminary nature. The estimates for that work are 
not directly involved under House Joint Resolution 104 because, as 
previously pointed out, no provision is made for the performance of 
that work. So far as the estimate generally of the Army engineers 
are concerned, I quoted from reports of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House. I quoted the conclusions reached by the Appro- 
priations Committee to the effect that the cost of the civil works 
projects under construction by the Corps of Engineers had “increased 
inordinately.” 

The Deputy Chief of Engineers was somewhat critical of my failure 
to refer to the reply that the Chief of Engineers had made after I 
first quoted from this report of the Appropriations Committee in 
my testimony before the Senate committee in 1952. However, when 
the fact is considered that the report of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee was made after an investigation of the Corps of Engineers’ 
civil-works program during the course of which the Army engineers 
had full opportunity to submit this and all other pertinent evidence 
to the committee, it does not seem to me that there is anything unfair 
in my quoting from the conclusion of the committee. Apparently the 
fact that price levels had changed between the time when the Army 
engineers submitted their estimates to Congress and the time of com- 
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pletion of the projects, and the fact that a certain amount of the 
increases were due to changes authorized by Congress—the 2 reasons 
given by the Army engineers as justifying the increase of 124 percent 
in the final cost over engineer estimates—did not keep the committee 
from reaching the conclusion that the cost of river and harbor and 
flood-control projects under construction by the Corps of Engineers 
had “increased inordinately.” 

It should be noted that the Deputy Chief of Army engineers does 
not deny the fact that customarily there is a large difference between 
the final cost of a project and its estimated cost at the time of author- 
ization. ‘The oo. ‘n of his testimony was to the effect that there was 
some excuse for it. I do not agree with him that there is adequate 
excuse for the feat of discrepancy normally found, but that is some- 
what beside the point because the purpose of my testimony is not to 
bring censure upon the Army engineers but to indicate to this com- 
mittee that no matter what good reason there may be for it, it is 
almost a sure bet that the final cost of whatever portion of the St. 
Lawrence project may be authorized by the Congress will be substan- 
tially in excess of the estimated costs that this committee has before 
it. That fact, together with the total unreliability of the traffic and 
revenue estimates submitted to this committee, should, I believe, lead 
it to the conclusion that no reasonable likelihood of self-liquidation 
of the presently proposed project has been established. 

Despite the absence of justification for it, proponents continually 
refer to the project as “100 percent self-liquidating.” They seem to 
be of the opinion that by providing for the assessment of tolls and 
stating in the legislation that the tolls shall be caleulated to recover 
the full cost of the project, automatically the project becomes a self- 
liquidating one. However, no amount of language in a piece of legis- 
lation can convert an inherently uneconomical project into an eco- 
nomically sound one. Not only have the proponents given publicity 
to this project as a self-liquid: iting one, but when the Wiley-Dondero 
proposal was introduced much publicity was given to the new scheme 
for financing the project. The method proposed—of issuing bonds 
of the seaway corporation guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
the Government, and selling them directly to the public—was publi- 
cized as relieving the Government of all expense and not causing any 
burden upon the Federal budget or any increase in the national “debt. 
This was quite an obvious attempt to try to avoid the issue which 
almost everyone recognized would have a very important bearing on 
the question of whether to authorize United States participation in 
the St. Lawrence Waterway, namely, whether any expenditures for 
this purpose would be consistent with the efforts to balance the budget 
and set the Government’s financial house in order. 

There is no problem of greater importance or causing greater con- 
cern than that of balancing the budget and avoiding a further increase 
in the national debt. In my judgment, solving that problem would 
mean much more to national security and national welfare than con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence Waterway, and it seems to me it is of 
the utmost importance that every action of the Congress be taken 
with this supreme objective in mind. I believe it was a recognition 
of this atmosphere prevailing both in the Congress and with the new 
administration that had so much to do with the form of the present 
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legislation before you. However, the wind has been taken out of the 
proponents’ sails on this score very thoroughly and completely by the 
statements presented before the Senate Foreign Relations Subecom- 
mittee, on May 21, 1953, by the representatives of the Treasury and 
the Bureau of the Budget. At that hearing the representative of the 
Secretary of the Treasury made this statement: 


The Treasury does not look with favor on the issuance and sale of guaranteed 
obligations by Government corporations in the market. We believe that Gov- 
ernment corporations engaged in revenue-producing programs should obtain their 
funds by borrowing directly from the Treasury. Centralized financing by the 
Treasury avoids competition in the investment market between the Treasury 
and other Government agencies. It thus makes for fiscal efficiency and economy. 
This is especially important in view of the magnitude of the problems involved 
in the management of the public debt at the present time. 

The representative of the Bureau of the Budget recommended that 
the Wiley-Dondero bills be amended to eliminate the sale of bonds 
of the corporation directly to the public with a guaranty of the obli- 
gations by the Federal Government, and in its place provide for the 
purchase of the obligations direc tly | y the Treasury Department, em- 
ploying funds obtained from the eile of direct obligations of the 
Government. In explaining this recommendation, the representative 
of the Bureau of the Budget had the following to say: 

The new section 5 provides that the Corporation shall sell its obligations to 
the Treasury, rather than market its obligations directly to the public, as auth- 
orized by section 6 of the present bill. There is no significant difference between 
a corporation obligation, fully and unconditionally guaranteed by the United 
States, and a Treasury obligation. Both are carried in the Federal budget as 
part of the public debt of the United States, 

The Senate subcommittee adopted the recommendation of the 
Tre: asury and the surenu of the Budget, and since that time there 
has been no further claim by the proponents that these bills would not 
involve any financial burden on the Federal Government. 

In other words, proponents pretty generally admit that the project 
is going to cost the United States $96 million for the construction of 
the canals through the International Rapids section, However, in 
my judgment, that is only the beginning of the expenditure vou are 
going to be asked to make in connection with the St. Lawrence Water- 
way project. The next move, of course, will be to seek authorization 
for an expenditure of $99.5 million to provide for the deepening of 
the connection channels of the upper Great Lakes to 27 feet, to con- 
form to the waterway through the St. Lawrence River. This was 
always considered an integral part of the St. Lawrence Waterway 
heretofore. Its omission from this bill is nothing more than a part 
of the scheme to make the St. Lawrence proposal contained in House 
Joint Resolution 104 look like a bargain. In the Senate, the omission 
of this expenditure, which would double the cost of the project, was 
referred to as “legislative strategy. 

In addition to the money to improve the connecting channels of 
the upper Great Lakes, undonbtedly you will also be called upon to 
authorize expenditures for the improvement of the Great Lakes har- 
bors to enable them to accommodate the vessels that will be able to 
utilize a 27-foot waterway. I submit that the improvement of Great 
Lakes harbors is necessary to a proper utilization of the Snel 
27-foot water way and that this work should. be considered an integral 
part of the project. What the cost of performing this work would be 
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is a matter of conjecture. There have been no adequate studies of 
such costs. Maj. Gen. R. G. Breene, retired, consulting engineer 
specializing in the field of transportation, testified before this com- 
mittee 2 years ago that the cost of depening to 27 feet 17 typical har- 
bors in the Great Lakes would amount to a minimum of $104 million. 

In a study of the St. Lawrence project published in 1929, the Brook- 
ings Institution concluded that the cost of meeting the minimum re- 
quirements in the way of harbor improvements, port facilities, and 
terminal reorganization in 10 port cities on the Great Lakes would 
be $250 million. Today’s equivalent of that $250 million would be 
$655 million. That figure is undoubtedly too high as representing 
the cost to the Federal Government of Great Lakes harbor improve- 
ments because it included certain costs that would not be borne by the 
Federal Government. 

I do not contend that either of these figures should be accepted, 
but there is a clear need for an adequate study of these harbor costs if 
the Congress is to have any notion of the ultimate expenditure it would 
be called upon to make if it embarks upon the St. Lawrence project. 

Thus, in my judgment, even for a 27-foot waterway, the Federal 
Government would be called upon to make expenditures at least three 
times the figure of $96 million given as the cost of performing the 
work authorized by House Joint Resolution 104. I am also just as 
thoroughly convinced that even this figure of three times the cost 
of the work in the International Raj ids section is not the end of the 
demands that will be made upon Congress in the relatively near fu- 
ture in connection with the development of the St. Lawrence Water- 
way. I say this because of the firm conviction I have that a 27-foot 
waterway is already inadequate as a modern canal for oceangoing 
vessels. It is true that most of the emphasis is now being placed on 
the use of the waterway to bring in ore from Labrador, and for this 
purpose, using lake vessels, admittedly a 27-foot canal is adequate. 
But when it is borne in mind that for nearly 30 years this waterway 
has been advocated on the theory that it would permit oceangoing 
vessels to ply freely between the ports on the Great Lakes and ports 
all over the world, it must be clear to you that this original concept 
will again be reasserted. You will be told of the great economies and 
benefits to shipping that will be derived from having a canal of ade- 
quate depth to permit the new modern efficient deep-draft vessels to 
operate through it. That is the line of argument now being used in 
connection with efforts to obtain approval for deepening of other 
waterways, some of which I will make reference to in a moment. I 
should say that the evidence is clear and convincing that a 27-foot 
canal is already an obsolete and outmoded waterway for oceangoing 
vessels, That limited depth makes the seaway, the name by which 
this project has been affectionately and almost reverently designated 
by proponents through the years, one of the greatest misnomers of all 
time. The works should be known as the lake-extension canals. 

Back in 1928, when the St. Lawrence Waterway was first projected 
as a 27-foot waterway, conceivably that was an adequate depth for 
oceangoing ships, but ‘today it is clearly obsolete and outmoded. The 
figures indicate that on a tonnage basis at that time approximately 
60 percent of the American oceangoing fleet and approximately 67 
percent of foreign oceangoing fleet could have used a waterway of 
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that depth economically. The evidence is that today on the same 
basis only about 4 percent of the American privately owned ocean- 
going fleet could use such a waterway economically, and about 20 
percent of foreign oceangoing fleet could do so. Thus today a water- 
way of 27 feet would be largely unusable by oceangoing vessels, and 
to the oshens that it was usable, it would be for commerce served by 
foreign tramp steamers, greatly to the detriment of our American 
merchant marine. 

All of our important seacoast harbors have depths of at least 35 
feet, and most of them have a greater depth than that. For instance, 
looking at the ports of our Atlantic and Gulf coasts, in the year 1950 
approximately 75 percent of our foreign waterborne traffic entered 
and left from ports having a depth of 35 feet or over. Including the 
ports with a depth of 30 feet and over, we find that 91 percent of the 
foreign waterborne traffic was handled by such ports. Ports with 
a depth of 27 feet and under on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts handled 
only 6 percent of our foreign waterborne traffic. I think the above 
figures give a pretty good indication of the depth required for a port 
to become a first-class port. 

Looking at other canals for ocean shipping, the Panama Canal 
has a depth of 40 feet, the Suez Canal has a depth of 35 feet, the Kiel 
Canal has a depth of 36 feet, and even when first opened, in 1895, had 
a depth of 29 feet. The Houston Ship Canal has a depth of 34 feet, 
and the Army engineers have recommended that it be increased in 
depth to 36 feet to enable it to accommodate modern oceangoing 
vessels. And the Manchester Ship Canal, completed as long ago as 
1894, has a depth of 28 feet. 

At hearings on the St. Lawrence waterway, it seems to me the Chief 
of Army Engineers or his representatives have hedged on the question 
of the adequac’ y of a 27-foot depth for the waterway, neither admit- 
ting the inadequacy of the 27-foot channel nor yet denying the ad- 
vantages of a deeper channel. As having a bearing on the views of the 
Army engineers on this point when the St. Lawrence waterway is not 
involved, let me call your attention to several of their recent recom- 
mendations on other projects. 

In response to the request of local interests for a deepening of the 
Houston Ship Canal on the ground that the present 34-foot. channels 
are “not adequate to accommodate, fully and safely, the present mer- 
chant fleet of large dry-cargo and tank vessels,” the Army engineers 
have recommended increasing the depth to 36 feet. 

A second project involving a proposed deepening of the channel is 
on the Hudson River to Albany. In a report not yet acted on by 
the Board of Engineers or the Chief of Engineers, the district and 
division engineers have recommended deepening the channels of the 
Hudson River to Albany from 27 feet to 32 feet. The district en- 
gineer makes this significant statement in his report 

The existing 27-foot channel in Hudson River has become inadequate as a 
result of the increased size of merchant vessels using the waterway. 

A third such project involves the channels in Mobile Bay and 
Mobile River, which in a recent report of the Army engineers were 
recommended for deepening- from 32 feet to 40 feet. In the report of 
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the district engineer, concurred in by the Chief of Engineers, this 
significant statement is made: 


The impracticability of providing a channel depth inadequate to accommodate, 
at full load draft, the larger vessels which are expected to handle a substantial 
share of the future port tonnage is readily apparent. 


Sp aking Mea he a group of Mobile, Ala., on March 15, 1952, General 
Pick, then Chief of Army Engineers, is reported by the Mobile Labor 
Journal to diva made the iofiowing statements with respect to this 
project: 


I am going to tell you now that it is time for Mobile to become a first-class 
port Now those of you who think you already have a first-class port, you have 
not got a first-class port in the sense of other first-class ports. 


* * * * * * * 
They have authorized channels into those ports of 40 feet * * * but Mobile 
only has a 32-foot channel * * * I remember the channel at Houston was dug 
before the projects were located and you are locating them now and you haven't 
even a pon 32-foot channel. What kind of ship can you put in here? Can you 
bring a ship drawing 32 feet of water? The answer is no. I expect if you will 
find out fveals the shipping public here that those that draw over 27 feet is 
unusual 
+ * * ® * * ~ 
Now Colonel Wilson has writen a report and I knew a long time ago what he 
was going to say. He has recommended the project of 42 feet over the bar. He 
has recommended 40 feet up the channel, 30 odd miles from the entrance to 
the harbor, or bridge. That will mean that you can bring into this harbor the 
ships of the world. 


In other words, it would appear that whenever any project other 
than the St. Lawrence is involved, the Army ¢ engineers clearly recog- 
nize the inadequacy of a 27-foot channel and the need for channels of 


35 to 40 feet. 

Proponents have told you how by loading to only three-quarters 
capacity and by taking on fuel only after leaving the Great Lakes, and 
other such trick methods, a waterway of 27-foot depth would be 
usable by a large proportion of all of the ocean-going vessels in the 
world. However, what. sane man would ac ‘ept that type of evidence 
as against the evidence of practical shipping men who say that a 

7-foot waterway would be unusable economically for ocean-going 
vessels of the American flag, and the concrete evidence of the depths 
to which other waterways for ocean commerce have been constructed, 
and the depths to which our seacoast ports and harbors have been 
constructed ? 

Also, it is very illuminating to note that back in 1929, the Brookings 
Institution after its thorough study of this project concluded that a 
channel depth of 27 feet would be wholly inadequate. At that time 
they reached the followi ing conclusion : 

A channel depth of 33 feet is a minimum requirement if the St. Lawrence 
waterway is to serve the purposes for which it is advocated. 

The substantial increase in the draft of vessels since that time clearly 
indicates that under today’s conditions 35 feet would be the minimum 
requirement if the St. Lawrence waterway is to serve the purposes for 
which it has so long been advocated. 

The conelusion to be drawn from the evidence on this point is so clear 
and unmistakable that one cannot help but wonder why the proponents 
have not sought authority to construct a 35-foot channel in the first 
instance. I believe the answer to this isclear. While from the stand- 
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point of the physical and functional aspects of this waterway, looked 
at from the viewpoint of United States interests, nothing less than a 
35-foot depth nal any sense at all, proponents have realized that it 
would be impossible for them to justify economically the enormously 
increased costs of a waterway of such depth. Therefore they are fol- 
lowing the age-old stratagem of getting the nose of the camel under 
the tent by trying to get the United States to embark in the first in- 
stance upon a project of 27-foot depth. 

It is, therefore, entirely pertinent to the issues that should be before 
Congress to consider the cost of a 35-foot waterway. Leaving out of 
consideration the cost of the power project, which apparently will be 
unaffected, we find the following increases in cost for the 35-foot water- 
way as compared with the 27-foot waterway, according to the figures 
of the Army engineers submitted in the last Congress. (Last year’s 
ficures will be used in this discussion because at the current hearing no 
estimates were submitted for the cost of a 35-foot channel.) 

In the Thousand Islands section, we find that the cost goes up from 
$1,593,000 to $23,679,000, or an increase of approximately $22 million. 
In the International Rapids section, the cost goes up from $475,356,000) 
to $512,587,000, or an increase of approximately $37 million. These 
increases are quite moderate, but in the connecting channels of the 
upper Great Lakes, the cost goes up from $89,845,000 to $516,657,000, 
or an increase of approximately $427 million. The total of these 
increases for the United States amounts to approximately $486 million. 
‘This cost, of course, includes nothing for the deepening of the harbors 
in the Great Lakes. Again, as in the case of the estimate of the cost 
of deepening the harbors to 27 feet, there has been no study which 
would justify placing too great reliance on the estimate for this work, 
but General Breene, estimated the cost of deepening 17 typical harbors 
in the Great Lakes to 35 feet at $577,600,000, or an increase of $473 
million over the cost of deepening such harbors to 27 feet. This gives 
a grand total increase in cost to the United States for a 35-foot project, 
as compared with a 27-foot project, of approximately $960 million. 
In view of the fact that most of these costs are based on cost levels for 
December 1950, there is little doubt that as of today this increase in 
cost would be over $1 billion. This is only the increase to the United 
States, and, of course, it would be necessary for Canada to increase the 
depth of the portions of the waterway for which it would be responsible 
in order to make the project a 35-foot waterway. For the three por- 
tions of the waterway in the so-called Canadian section, the cost would 
be increased from $137,858,000 for the 27-foot project to $224,337,000 
for the 35-foot project, or an increase of approximately $86,450,000. 
In the Thousand Islands section, Canada would be required to spend 
approximately $2 million for the 35-foot channel as against no cost 
for the 27-foot channel, and in the Welland Canal the cost would be 
increased from $1,302,000 to $449,545,000, an increase of $448,243,000. 
Furthermore, this estimate of the cost of deepening the Welland Can:! 
to 35 feet carries the following footnote which is quoted from a letter 
of the Department of Transport in Canada; 


The estimate of cost of this project is far from the same degree of accuracy as 
other estimates of cost for other sections of the waterway. Sufficient data on 


which to base a reliable estimate for a 35-foot project in the Welland Canal area 
is not available. 
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Thus, the total increase to Canada would be approximately $537 
million,asa minimum. This, of course, includes no cost to Canada for 
increasing the depth of its harbors, for which there is no estimate. 

While, of course, no one could force the United States to pay any 
part of the cost of deepening the waterway in Canadian territory to 35 
feet, Congress should not overlook the fact that Canada may be thor- 
oughly disinterested in any proposal to increase the depth of the 
waterway from 27 to 35 feet. I say this for the reason that at 27 feet 
the anticipated effect of the waterway will be to promote and build up 
the trade of the port of Montreal (at the expense of United States 
ports on the easte rm se aboard), because of the expectation that at the 
limited depth of 27 feet the waterway would be largely unusable by 
oceangoing ships and most of the traffic moving over the waterway 
for export would move to Montreal in lake vesse ‘Is and there be trans- 
ferred into oceangoing ships for movement across the ocean. On the 
other hand, if the waterway were deepened to 35 feet, much of this 
traflic might sail right past Montreal without stopping. 

In this connection, I cite you the following statement from a speech 
of Mr. Lionel Chevrier, Canadian Minister of Transport, in the Cana- 
dian House of Commons: 







































































In this connection it may be of interest to note the oceangoing vessels are 
not expected to play a major role on the seaway. 











Further confirmation of this view from a high Canadian source is 
to be found in a recent statement of General McNaughton, cochairman 
of the International Joint Commission. I quote the following from 
an editorial of the Buffalo News, of March 28, 1953, entitled “It Won’t 
Be a Seaway” 


























Official confirmation comes from Ottawa that the St. Lawrence Waterway 
which Canada seems intent on building as its own is not designed as a seaway. 
Gen. A. G. I. McNaughton, cochairman of the International Joint Commission, 
is authority for the statement. Speaking before the House of Commons Foreign 
Affairs Committee, he said that the bigger ships have a role of their own in ocean 
trade and were not designed for traversing waterways. “The general feeling 
is that far from wanting them in, we want them out,” he declared. 






































It is, therefore, extremely doubtful that the increased benefits from 
the 35-foot canal would appear sufficiently enticing from the Canadian 
point of view to justify an additional expenditure by Canada of more 
than half a billion dollars, and with resultant damage to the port of 
Montreal. 

To some people, the suggestion might seem absurd that the United 
States would consider paying a large part of the cost of performing 
work in portions of the St. Lawrence River lying wholly in Canada. 
It seems to be a little realized fact, however, that that is exactly what 
was proposed in the 1941 executive agreement between Canada and 
the United States, and what would have been done if the legislation 
before the 82d Congress had been adopted. 

It is only necessary to look at the table of costs presented by the 
Army engineers last year to see that this was so. While in that table 
all of the work lying wholly in Canada was shown as a cost to Canada, 
this was made up for by charging Canada less than one-fifth of the 
cost of the work in the International Rapids section, including the cost 
of the powerhouse and all of the machinery and equipment for the 
generation of power which was to be divided equally between the two 
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countries. The total amount Canada was to have paid under the 1941 
agreement was $251 million. When you consider that that is only 
a little more than half of what the total cost of the power project would 
have been at that time and less than half of the $517 million at which 
the cost of the power project is estimated today, without including 
interest during construction, it is obvious that Canada was in reality 
paying practically nothing toward the cost of the waterway. Further 
evidence that this is not a far-fetched idea is to be found in a state- 
ment from a letter of the Canadian Department of ‘Transport, which 
is appended as a footnote to the Canadian estimate of the cost of deep- 
ening the Welland Canal to 35 feet, in which it is said : 

Also, it is believed that study should be given to locating such a project (35-foot 
canal connecting Lake Ontario and Lake Erie) on the United States side. 

Therefore, in considering what the United States Government may 
be embarking upon in the way of an ultimate total expenditure by rea- 
son of this venture in the St. Lawrence, it is necessary to consider that 
should the waterway be increased to a depth of 35 feet, the cost to the 
United States would be at least a billion dollars above the cost of the 

27-foot waterway plus possibly a large proportion of the half billion 
dollars of added cost that proponents assume would be borne by 
Canada. 

As already indicated, the minimum cost to the United States for the 
7-foot waterway would be approximately $300 million, so this gives 
us a total minimum cost to the United States for the 35-foot waterway 
of $1,300,000,000. This figure, of course, assumes no cost to the United 
States for the Canadian portions of the waterway. It should also be 
pointed out that this is the cost of constructing a 35-foot waterway if 
it were planned initially as a 35-foot waterway. However, under the 
“foot : the door” plan of the proponents, the project would be ini- 


tiated as a 27-foot waterway. Just how much the total cost of the 
project Hit be if it were first built as a 27-foot waterway and then 
later converted to a 35-foot waterway, I could not say, but it is clear 


than the cost would be substantially greater than that given as the 
cost of building a 35-foot waterway in the first instance. For that 
part of the work that would consist of merely a deepening of the chan 
nels by further excavation, the additional cos t of superimposing a 35 
foot waterway on a previously constructed 27-foot waterway would 
probably not be m: aterially greater than if constructed to the 35-foot 
depth in the first instance, but as to such works as the locks, all of the 
initial work would be practically valueless because since the per- 
manent sills are to be set at 30 feet, deepening to 35 feet, I am in- 
formed, would require almost a complete rebuilding of the locks. 
Note what happens to the estimate of the cost of deepening the 
Welland Canal from 27 feet to 30 feet and to 35 feet. The depth over 
the sills in the Welland Canal is also 30 feet and the depth in the 
channels is 25 feet. To deepen the Welland Canal to 27 feet, the cost 
is shown as $1,802,000. To deepen it to 30 feet, the cost is shown as 
$37,744,000, but to deepen it to 35 feet, the cost jumps to $449,545,000. 
F inally, but very important, is the fact that approximately 90 per- 
cent of the total increases shown for both the United States and 
Canada for the cost of constructing a 35-foot canal, as compared with 
the cost of constructing a 27-foot canal, is based on estimates which 
the Army engineers or the Canadian Government state are of a pre- 
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liminary nature or cannot be taken to be accurate. Based on ex- 
perience with cost estimates prepared by the Army engineers for other 
waterway improvements which were final estimates and presumably as 
accurate as they could be made, I believe Congress would have to as- 
sume that the ultimate cost of a 35-foot waterway, including only the 
United States portions of the waterway and United States lake har- 
bors, would be at least $2 billion. 

Another point to which I must call attention is that proponents of 
the waterway propose to liquidate only the cost incurred in the St. 
Lawrence River portion of the project. 1 see no justification for 
limiting the self-lquidation features to this portion of the cost, but 
until the proponents do suggest broadening their proposal to include 
liquidation of the other features of the project, they are hardly in a 
position to claim that the project would be self-liquidating. This 
means that even for the 27-foot project only one-third of the mini- 
mum cost to the Federal Government will be the object of attempted 
self-liquidation. Furthermore, with respect to the 35-foot canal, the 
work lying in the St. Lawrence River represents less than 10 percent of 
the total cost to the United States even without including the work of 
deepening the harbors, which means there would be no attempt at 
liquidation of over 90 percent of such cost. 

If it were ar accepted fact that the only true purpose in trying Lo 
vet the United States involved in the construction ¢ the proposed 97 - 
foot waterway through the St. eas River is for the sake of 
putting this country in a position to press for the ee pening of the 
waterway to 35 feet, I don’t believe there would be any question but 
that this committee and the Congress would turn a flat “thumbs down” 
on this legislation because the United States just does not have avail- 
able the amount of money that would be involved, even using the un- 
doubtedly low estimates of the Army engineers. 

Proponents deny that that is the reason for their insistence upon our 
participation in the St. Lawrence to the extent contemplated by House 
Joint Resolution 104. But let us examine the reasons for United States 
participation advanced by representatives of the administration who 
appeared in support of this bill at the hearing on June 11 and see if 
they would justify the required expenditure at a critical time like this. 

I think it woul be well to consider first the reasons advanced by the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, inasmuch as primary emphasis seems 
to have been placed upon defense aspects in the announcement of the 
decision of the administration to support the Wiley-Dondero proposal. 
The reasons advanced by the Assistant Secretary in his testimony 
before this committee are essentially the same as those that have been 
advanced for the last 6 or 7 years. There is nothing new in these 
reasons and this committee weighed them carefully when the matter 
was before it in 1951 and quite ‘oby iously was not impressed with the 
arguments for the waterway from the standpoint of national defense. 
Accordingly, I will not go into the national-defense aspects extensively 
but I will deal briefly with the principal points advanced by the Assist- 
ant Secretary regarding the importance of the waterway from the 
standpoint of national defense and outline briefly why we feel that 
there is no real substance in those arguments. 

Three principal points in support of the claim of national defense 
importance for the waterway were advanced and they may be summar- 
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ized briefly as follows: (1) To bring in Labrador ore in order to sus- 

tain the Midwest steel industr vy; (2) to facilitate shipment sigiend of 

munitions in time of war; and (3) to afford access for large vessels to 
the Great Lakes shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities, and relatively 
secure area. In answer to these three points, we submit: 

As to (1): That (@) the Midwest steel industry is assured of : 
adequate supply of iron ore for the foreseeable future from sources of 
high grade iron ore in the Lake Superior distrist in the United States 
and Canada and from the almost inexhaustible reserves of taconite in 
the Lake Superior district in the United States, (6) that all of the iron 
ore produced in Labrador can be marketed economically in the area 
where it is most needed, the East, without the proposed waterway 
(it is admitted that all of the consuming ane Pittsburgh and East 
could be served as cheaply or more cheaply by the east coast than by 
the proposed waterway), and (c) that in time of active war, even 
assuming shipments to the east coast were shut off by submarine activ 
ity, Labrador ore would not move via the proposed waterway even if 
it were in existence because it would be needed to supply the eastern 
steel mills, the shortest route to which would be by deep-draft vessel to 
Montreal and thence due south by rail, a route that would not involve 
use of the proposed waterway. 

As to (2): That (a) there would be no advantages from the stand- 
awe of safety of movement, as compared with movement via the east 

vast, (4) the vast majority of our ships could not use the proposed 
waterway with full loads and certainly in wartime we could not afford 
to send them abroad with less than full loads, and (¢) the efficient use 
of shipping in wartime would not permit use of oceangoing ships in 
movements paralleling inland transportation. 

As to (3): That (a) the existence of a large surplus of shipbuilding 
and ship-repair facilities for large oceangoing vessels on our three 
seacoasts would make unjustifiable any expenditure to duplicate these 
facilities in the Great Lakes, (6) that in wartime the Great Lakes 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing facilities would perform the same 
useful function they performed in the last war of meeting our small- 
boat program, and (c) that in the light of the capabilities of our great- 
est potential enemy the Great Lakes area is not rel: atively secure but 
rather more vulnerable than our seacoasts. 

As a most important consideration applicable to all 3 of the 
above points, the weight of the evidence supports the view that the 
St. Lawrence Waterway, with its 15 locks and 2 dams, would be highly 
vulnerable to substantial interruption or destruction against which no 
adequate protection could be provided, and that the cost of this inef- 
fectual protection would be very costly. 

As I have indicated, the proposed waterway will have no great 
significance to the United States from the standpoint of national 
defense, but whatever benefits it is claimed we will derive from the 
proposed waterway we will derive in equal quantity if the project is 
built by Canada without our participation. And it appears that if we 
do not. participate in the construction of the St. Lawrence Waterway, 
Canada will construct a 27-foot waterway all the way from Montreal 
to Lake Erie, entirely on the Canadian side and entirely at Canadian 
expense, assuming, of course, joint construction of the power project. 
Canada has obligated itself to do this in its application to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. Therefore, if we are entitled to use the 
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Canadian waterway it will be available for the transportation of 
Labrador ore, it will be available for the use of the shipbuilding facili- 
ties of the Great Lakes, and it will be available for use as an alternative 
route to Europe. In other words, all of the national defense advan- 
tages are provided. 

That leaves for consideration the question of whether if Canada 
builds the waterway through the St. Lawrence alone, without our 
participation, we will have the right to use it. The answer is that we 
have that right and that we have both legal and practical guaranties 
of that right. 

Our rights of navigation through the St. Lawrence Waterway are 
dealt with in the treaties between the United States and Great Britain 
of 1871 and 1909. Article X XVI of the treaty of 1871 contains the 
following provision : 

The navigation of the River St. Lawrence, ascending and descending, from the 
$Hth parallel of north latitude, where it ceases to form the boundary between the 
two countries, from, to, and into the sea, shall forever remain free and open for 
the purposes of commerce to the citizens of the United States, subject to any 
laws and regulations of Great Britain, or of the Dominion of Canada, not incon 
sistent with such privilege of free navigation. 

This provision confers perpetual navigation rights to the citizens 
of the United States for the purposes of commerce eastward in the 
St. Lawrence River from the point where the river enters Canadian 
territory to the sea. 

The Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 contains the following pro 
vision in article I: 

The high contracting parties agree that the navigation of all navigable bound- 
ary waters shall forever continue free and open for the purpose of commerce 
to the inhabitants and to the ships, vessels, and boats of both countries equally, 
subject, however, to any laws and regulations of either country, within its own 
territory, not inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation and applying 
equally and without discrimination to the inhabitants, ships, vessels, and boats 
of both countries. 

It is further agreed that so long as this treaty shall remain in force, this same 
right of navigation shall extend to the waters of Lake Michigan and to all canals 
connecting boundary waters, and now existing or which may hereafter be con- 
structed on either side of the line. Either of the high contracting parties may 
adopt rules and regulations governing the use of such canals within its own 
territory and may charge tolls for the use thereof, but all such rules and regula- 
tions and all tolls charged shall apply alike to the subjects or citizens of the high 
contracting parties and the ships, vessels, and the boats of both of the high con- 
tracting parties, and they shall be placed on terms of equality in the uses thereof. 

This provision insures our rights of navigation in the St. Lawrence 
River from Lake Ontario east to the point where the river ceases to 
form the international boundary, and through the Welland Canal. It 
is also to be noted that in the second paragraph of article I the rights 
of navigation through canals covered by this provision are similarly 
guaranteed and provision is made for equal application to the citizens 
and vessels of both parties of any tolls imposed for the use of such 
canals and of any rules and regulations governing the use thereof. 

Canadian officials have recognized the existence of this right. Take, 
for instance, the following statement from a speech by the Right 
Honorable C. D. Howe, Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
made on April 7, 1953: 

It should be noted at this point that the St. Lawrence seaway is, and always 
has been, a Canadian seaway. Every important improvement has been built and 
paid for by Canada from Lake Erie down. The cost of operating and maintaining 
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the seaway is paid wholly by Canada. Nevertheless ships of every nation may 
use the seaway without payment of tolls. An international treaty provides that 
if and when tolls on shipping are imposed, they will bear equally on Canadian 
and foreign-flag ships. 

It is hard to believe that our good neighbor Canada would try to 
deny to us the use of this waterway contrary to the terms of the 
various treaties between the two countries, but bear in mind that if 
relations between our countries should ever reach that unhappy stage, 
the Canadians have complete control and domination over the effective 
use of the waterway by reason of the fact that its exit and the last 
1,000 miles of its course run entirely through Canadian territery. 
Bear in mind also that the construction of the canals through the 
International Rapids section on the United States side of the boundary 
line, as proposed in House Joint Resolution 104, in no way adds to 
our rights to use the all-Canadian portions of the waterway beyond 
the international boundary. Geography and international boundary 
lines have made the St. Lawrence River 90 percent a Canadian water- 
way and 10 percent a joint United States-Canadian waterway, so that 
in the final analysis, if the existing treaty provisions that I have 
quoted to you are not sufficient to protect our interests, we must rely 
upon the good will and friendship of Canada. ‘To those who think 
of our participation in the St. Lawrence project to the extent of con- 
structing the canals in the International Rapids section as the creation 
of a club to hold over Canada’s head in the event of her unwillingness 
to permit us to use the Canadian portions of the waterway, I should 
like to point out the fact that we already have at our disposal a 
number of such clubs. I for one am certain their use will never be 
required, but I point to their existence for those whose support of 
House Joint Resolution 104 might be based on such reasoning. 

Certain of the channels through the Thousand Islands section of 
the St. Lawrence River are today in United States territory and will 
remain so even under the proposal for the all-Canadian waterway. 
In fact, the Canadian plan calls for a cut through an island all of 
which is in United States territory. These channels are under United 
States control and domination, and their use by Canadian vessels is 
necessary in order to utilize the remainder of the waterway through 
the St. Lawrence River. Furthermore the connecting channels be- 
tween the upper Great Lakes lie mostly in United States territory 
and all of the construction and maintenance work on these channels 
has been performed at the expense of the United States. All of these 
channels are used by Canadian commerce to and from the upper Great 
Lakes. Finally there is the situation at the Soo where there are 5 
locks, 4 on the United States side and 1 on the Canadian side. The 
deepest. and only truly modern lock there is the MacArthur lock on 
the United States side and it is used freely by Canadian vessels. In 
fact, the United States canals at the Soo must be used by all large 
modern Canadian vessels because the only lock on the Canadian side 
has a limiting depth of 16.8 feet. 

Therefore, gentlemen, 1 say that we already have precisely the 
same degree of control both legally and practically over our right to 
use an all-Canadian waterway through the St. Lawrence River as we 
would have if the Congress were to adopt House Joint Resolution 104. 
The construction of the works provided for in House Joint Resolu- 
tion 104 would be merely giving us one more small club of the type 
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we already have. But we don’t even get that much out of performing 
the work called for in House Joint Resolution 104 unless one condition 
is met which as of this date has not been met and as to which we have 
very little assurance that it will be met. 

That statement requires an explanation and it involves a situation 
that should very definitely have been brought to your attention by 
the proponents if there was to be a full revelation of the existing situa- 
tion. As of this time, Canada is obligated by virtue of its application 
to the International Joint Commission to build a 27-foot waterway 
entirely on Canadian soil all the way from Montreal to Lake Erie. 
This means canals through the International Rapids section as well 
as canals in the all-Canadian section and the work in the Welland 
Canal. Until Canada is relieved of its obligation to construct the 
ee of the waterway through the International Rapids section, 
all proposed by House Joint Resolution 104 is the construction 
of a dupli¢ ate set of canals on the United States side of the boundary 
in that section of the river. Obviously there would be no sense in 
doing that for there could be no possible prospect of making such a 
c anal self- liquidating , and clearly it would furnish no club over 
Canada’s he: ad, with a complete waterway at her disposal on the 
Canadian side of the boundary. I take it there is no dispute on this 
point, and when questioned, General Robinson, Deputy Chief of 
Engineers, stated that he would not favor construction of the works 
called for in House Joint Resolution 104 if similar works were to be 
built on the Canadian side. (Tr., June 11, p. 167.) 

This raises very sharply the question of whether Canada is planning 
to proceed with the entire waterway on the Canadian side as it is 
presently obligated to do under its commitment to the International 
Joint Commission. On this point, of course, it is impossible to speak 
with certainty, but there are very strong indications that Canada is 
either going to build a complete 27-foot waterway on the Canadian 
side of the river regardless of what we do, or at least that Canada 
would prefer to do so. The contents of various official documents, 
notes exchanged between the two countries, and speeches made by Gov- 
ernment officials cast considerable light on the attitude of the Cana- 
dians toward this matter. 

On June 30, 1952, there was an exchange of notes between the Gov- 
ernments of Canada and the United States regarding the St. Lawrence 
Waterway and the power project in the International Rapids section. 
In the note from Canada, the Canadian Government stated that it 
would construct. locks and canals on the Canadian side of the boundary 
to provide 27-foot navigation between Lake Erie and the port of 
Montreal, predicated upon the construction and maintenance of the 
power project jointly by Canada and the United States. The United 
States reply to that note by the Acting Secretary of State stated : 
“My Government approves the arrangement set forth in your note.” 

Likewise on June 30, 1952, the Acting Secretary of State filed on 
behalf of the Government of the United States an application to the 
International Joint Commission said to have been filed in contempla- 
tion of the filing of a similar application by the Government of 


Canada. Among other statements in that application was the fol- 
lowing: 


2. This application is filed with the understanding on the part of the United 
States : 
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(a) That, in addition to the works specified in section 8 which are covered by 
this application and which are to be constructed by entities to be designated by 
the Government of the United States and the Government of Canada, Canada will 
construct, maintain, and operate all such works as may be necessary to provide 
and maintain a deep waterway between the port of Montreal and Lake Erie. 

Thus, as of a year ago, Canada stated unequivocally that it would 
build a complete 27-foot waterway through the St. Lawrence River 
on the Canadian side of the boundar y; the United States Government 
said that that arrangement met with its approval; and the United 
States voluntarily jomed in an application to the International Joint 
Commission in which it stated that Canada would construct such a 
waterway between Montreal and Lake Erie. In none of those docu- 
ments was it ever suggested that Canada’s commitment to construct 
such a waterway, or our approval of that arrangement, was in any 
way conditioned upon the failure of the Congress of the United States 
tO approve of participation | Vv the United States in such a project. 
Now, quite obviously by pressing for the passage of House Joint Reso- 
lution 104 the administration and other proponents are in effect saying 
they no longer approve of that arrangement, and apparently are 
assuming (1) that Canada is willing to abandon the plan for the 
complete 27-foot waterway on the Canadian side, and (2) that the 
International Joint Commission would approve of the change in plan 
substituting canals on the United States side for canals on the 
Canadian side in the International Rapids section. 

It is quite clear that certain of the officials of the Canadian Govern- 
ment are very mystified by the course of conduct being pursued by 
the proponents of House Joint Resolution 104 and by our Government. 
Consider, for instanee, the following statement by the Honorable 
Lionel Chevrier, Canadian Minister of Transport, in an address in 


Washington, D. C., on April 30, 1953: 


It is said that it would be a mistake for the United States to allow Canada 
to build the seaway alone but if this be a mistake then we made it some time 
ago. In 1952 the Government of the United States agreed to join with Canada 
in an application to the International Joint Commission for the development of 
power on the distinct understanding that Canada would at the same time con- 
struct the seaway. This we have undertaken to do by an exchange of notes 
between our two Governments. 

It is said that Canada may not always be a friendly nation. I cannot conceive 
of our two countries living on other than friendly terms, nor of Canada becoming 
powerful enough to be able to afford to be unfriendly. However, if it is felt 
that United States interests would be safeguarded by the construction of a 
eanal on your side of the international section, why not go ahead and build and 
let us de likewise on our side. 


Proponents have tried to convey the impression that Canada was 
ready, willing, and anxious to have us build part of the waterway 
through the St. Lawrence River and that the maintenance of our 
friendly relations with Canada almost demanded such participation. 
However, the above statement by Mr. Chevrier definitely conveys an 
entirely different impression, and the conclusion is it rescapab le that 
far from being anxious for the United States to participate in this 
project, Canada is genuinely desirous of having us not participate in 
the project. This - position is made even clearer by the following 
additional statements from Mr. Chevrier’s address: 


But we are not asking for any funds from you. Canada is not seeking finan- 
cial aid on the St. Lawrence seaway. On the contrary, Canada is ready, willing 
and anxious to proceed with the seaway at her own seaway without cost te the 
American taxpayer. 
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A statement by the Right Honorable C, D. Howe, Canadian Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, delivered in New York, on April 7, 1953, is 
equally as specific and unequivocal regarding the question of United 
States participation in the waterway through the St. Lawrence River. 
That statement is as follows: 

Proposals are now being advanced that the United States should build the new 
canal in the International Rapids section. It seems to me that such a proposal 
can only complicate the present situation. Ownership by the United States of 
a short section of a very long seaway would not only add to the overall construc- 
tion cost, but would complicate problems of maintenance and operation of the 
canal system. It seems obvious to me that continued ownership by on national 
authority of the entire seaway represents the most efficient procedure. There 
are critical channels between the upper lakes that will require deepening to 
27 feet at some stage. By assuming responsibility for such deepening, your 
country can assume a much more logical and valuable roie by making 27-foot 
navigation possible throughout the upper lakes, to conform with depths provided 
in the all-Canadian St. Lawrence seaway. 

It is impossible to express a meaning any more clearly or force- 
fully than that and still remain polite. To my mind it is perfectly 
clear that Mr. Howe has said, in effect, “We would prefer to do this 
job alone and we hope you will not pass legislation such as House 
Joint Resolution 104.” 

The only thing that proponents have been able to point to as in- 
dicating that Canada might consider not building the entire project on 
its own is the statement twice made by the Canadian Government that 
it “would be prepared to discuss” a proposal for United States par- 
ticipation after arrangements for building the power project had been 
completed. This statement was first made on January 9, 1953, in a 
memorandum given to the American Ambassador in Ottawa, and 
again in a communique issued at the conclusion of talks between the 
President and the Prime Minister of Canada on May 8, 1953, Remem- 
ber that the above-quoted statements by Mr. Howe and Mr. Chevrier 
were made quite some time after the first declaration regarding a 
willingness to discuss United States participation, and secondly, 1 re- 
member that the second announcement regarding United States par- 
ticipation made almost immediately after the Howe and Chevrier 
statements, and in the face of their adverse comments regarding par- 
ticipation, went not a bit further than the first statement, ‘still stic king 
strictly to a willingness “to discuss” United States participation. 

It is almost too obvious to mention that a willingness to discuss a 
matter is a far cry from constituting an assurance that the views of 
one of the parties, which may be at variance with the views of the 
other, will prevail. In Canada the statements of Cabinet Ministers 
reflect even more than would statements of Cabinet members in this 
country the views of the Government, and especially is that so of 
statements by Mr. Howe, whose position is next to that of the Prime 
Minister. 

In short, at no time since June of 1952 has there been any official 
expression on the part of any Canadian offic ial of a desire to have the 
United States participate with Canada in the construction of the 
portion of the waterway through the St. Lawrence River. It is very 
clear, indeed, to me, that if Canada agrees not to build the portion of 
the waterway through the International Rapids section ia to make 
some sort of working arrangement with the United States regarding 
the joint management of the waterway through the St. Lawrence 
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River in the event Congress should approve a measure such as House 
Joint Resolution 104, such action would have been taken by Canada 
solely because of pressure from the United States or because of 
Canada’s unwillingness to take a chance of offending the present 
administration. 

However, regardless of what Canada decides in this matter, how 
can there be any possible justification for asking Congress to pass 
this legislation in the present situation when it is impossible to tell 
whether the work to be authorized will even form a part of a through 
waterway, and when you cannot tell what should be included in the 
legislation. Suppose, for instance, the Congress were to pass House 
Joint Resolution 104 and then Canada decides, after discussing the 
matter with us, that it would prefer a complete canal on the Canadian 
side of the river and continues with its present oe as approved by 
the International Joint Commission, what would the Congress have 
created? I believe, even without the duplicate canals on the Cana- 
lian side, that Congress, by passing House Joint Resolution 104, 
would be creating a white elephant, but with such duplicate Canadian 
canals Congress would surely have created nothing short of a pre- 
historic white mastadon by the passage of House Joint Resolution 104. 
Again, supposing the passage at this time of House Joint Resolution 
104 and an expressed willingness on the part of Canada not to go ahead 
with the 27-foot canals in the International Rapids section of the 
river provided the United States will perform the work necessary to 
preserve the 14-foot canals on the Canadian side as was contemplated 
in the executive agreement of 1941. 

In that event, with no provision made in House Joint Resolution 104 
for such work it would be impossible to make such an agreement with 
Canada. Why should the Congress not know what the situation is 
with respect to these matters before acting rather than be called upon 
to act blindly, as you are being asked by proponents of this measure? 
Must the United States always conduct its international negotiations 
in such a hind-part-before fashion as it is doing in this case? I 
suppose the administration would say that it cannot find out the 
answers to these questions that it should have because Canada won't 
even discuss them until the power project is approved. That, of 
course, is no excuse for proceeding with this piece of legislation when 
the answer to these questions is a condition precedent to sensible legis- 
lation, but it might be interesting to consider why Canada is not even 
willing to discuss our participation in the waterway project at this 
time. The Canadian explanation was that it was reluctant to engage 
in any discussion that might delay the progress of the plan for 
development of the power. I did not at first understand this explana- 
tion, but I believe I may now. Both the approval of the International 
Joint Commission and the decision of Examiner Law of the Federal 
Power Commission are predicated upon the construction of the all- 
Canadian 27-foot canal. Any change to substitute a joint canal would 
require resubmission to both agencies. Furthermore, Examiner Law 
might have some difficulty in finding the new proposal superior to the 
one he approved because he in effect has already reached a contrary 
conclusion. There were two applications pending before the Power 
Commission, that by the Power Authority of the State of New York, 
which was predicated upon construction of the entire waterway by 
Canada on the Canadian side of the river, and that by the Public 
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Power & Water Corp., which contemplated the construction of the 
eanals in the International Rapids section of the river on the United 
States side of the boundary. ‘The Public Power & Water Corp. con- 
tended that its proposal was superior for that reason. In the recent 
decision of the examiner approving the application of the New York 
Power Authority he expressed his views on this point as follows: 


We would be much more impressed with the importance of maintaining within 
the United States portion of the boundary stream the navigation facilities neces- 
sary for utilization of the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River 
for commerce at 27-foot depths if the portion of the river below the Interna- 
tional Rapids section were so located as to be within the control of the United 
States. However, the section of the river between St. Regis, N. Y., and Quebec, 
as well as the entire tidal section of the river and Gulf of St. Lawrence from 
Quebec to the Atlantic Ocean at Belle Island Strait, lies within the Dominion 
of Canada, and any utilization of the St. Lawrence River in the International 
Rapids section as a part of a continuous waterway from the Great Lakes to 
he Atlantic must depend upon forbearance or agreement of the Dominion of 
inada in such use. 

s ~ ’ * ” a 
iew of the fact that, as previously stated, approximately two-thirds of 
Lawrence River is entirely within the Dominion of Canada and the tidal 
nm below Quebec in the Gulf of St. Lawrence is also wholly under Canadian 
ol, we cannot see any great benefit to American commerce which can arise 
1 the construction of the two locks and the sbort section of the canal pro- 

ed within the United States by Public Power & Water Corp. 
ncidentally, it is certainly pretty clear that Examiner Law’s 
opinion of the validity of the arguments regarding the necessity fora 
part of the canals on American soil is very much in line with that of 
opponents. 

When Ministe rT .. D. Howe said that. the Wiley-Dondero proposal 
“can only complicate the present situation,” it seems pretty clear that 
» knew what es was talking about and that he was ; putting it mildly. 

Before concluding, I should like to deal briefly with another point 
that has been mentioned by several of the administration witnesses 
as one of the reasons why it would be advantageous for the United 
States rather than Canada to build the portion of the waterway 
through the International Rapids section. I think each and every 
representative of the administration testified that construction of 
the International Rapids section canals on the United States side would 
be more economical than construction on the Canadian side. Ap- 
parently, however, that is merely the view of the United States Army 
engineers, for Canadian officials say exactly the opposite. As you 
will have or in the quotation from the address by Mr. Howe, he 
says that, owne rship by the United States of the car nals in the Interna- 
tional Rapids section would not only add to the overall construction 
cost but would complic ate problems ‘of maintenance and oper ation of 
the canal system. That apparently was no thoughtless or inadvertent 
sts somali on the part of Mr. Howe because it has been specifically 
confirmed by Mr. Chevrier in a debate in the House of Commons of 
Canada, on May 12, 1953. When asked to comment on the point con- 
tained in the United States Cabinet recommendations to the effect 
that construction of the International Rapids section canals on the 
United States side would be more economical than on the Canadian 
side, Mr. Chevrier said: 

I find myself unable to agree with that statement because it is not in con- 


formity with our information. On the contrary, our information is that it would 
be as cheap, if not cheaper, to build a canal on the Canadian side of the boundary. 
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In view of this statement, I should say that here is another reason 
for advocacy of House Joint Resolution 104 that is of very doubtful 

validity. 

After one has weeded through all of the arguments presented by 
administration witnesses and other proponents, the one argument that 
seems to stand out above all others for our construction of a part of 
the St. Lawrence project is the express fear that without such partici- 
pation Canada at some point in the future might be so unfriendly 
as to discriminate against the United States in the use of the waterway 
and thus make it impossible to bring through the waterway the ore 
from Labrador which they say will be necess: iry to maintain the Mid- 
west steel industry. I cannot refrain from pointing out the glaring 
inconsistency of those who present this argument. While on the one 
hand they express such fear regarding the attitude of Canada, on 
the other hand they view with complete equanimity a situation in 
which they contend ‘that the whole of our Great Lakes steel industry, 
one of the strongest cogs in our national defense structure, will be de- 
pendent for its very existence on iron ore from Labrador which of 
course is located in this same foreign country, Canada. If they feel 
about Canada as they appear to, their efforts in the interest of the 
national security should be directed toward finding an adequate sup 
ply of iron ore in this country to meet all of the needs of our steel mills 
rather than promoting our dependence upon Labrador ore, over which 
Canada has complete control, through the development of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway. 

As a matter of fact, we have such a supply of iron ore in the United 
States in the form of taconite, and plants for concentrating this 
material are going forward rapidly, but the development of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway can only have the effect of providing stronger 
competition for taconite in its natural marketing area, the Midwest 
stee] mills, thus impeding its development. 

In this connection, let me read from a release on January 23, 1952 
concerning a report to the Director of Defense Mobilization by the 
Steel Task Group composed of 36 members, most of them experts in 
the field of steel production : 

If planned facilities are to produce from 118 million to 120 million ingot tons 
of steel, an adequate supply of raw materials is obviously essential. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that: 

1. In order to supplement the diminishing supply of domestic high-grade ore, 
action be taken to encourage and aid in every way possible programs now under 
way designed to beneficiate low grades of ore (taconite and others) in order 
that they may be utilized economically and, further, that encouragement and aid 
be extended to those who are undertaking aerial surveys with the aid of the 
magnetometer and gravitometer, with the objective of locating possible new 
deposits of domestic ore. Any favorable results from such projects would reduce 
our dependence on foreign sources in case of a global war 

In the discussion of iron ore, the release also contains this statement : 

The need for supplementing present domestic sources of high-grade ores with 
high-grade concentrates is paramount for developing national security. [Italics 
supplied. | 


Therefore, anyone having the slightest doubts concerning the com- 
plete friendliness of Canada should be 100 percent against the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence Waterway. I don’t think proponents 
of the waterway do have any doubts about the fairness and friendliness 
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of Canada, but I believe this shows up the lack of real substance in 
the argument regarding the necessity for United States participation 
in the St. Lawrence Waterway proposal 

In conclusion, I can only reiterate that I sincerely feel that our 
participation in the St. Lawrence project as provided in House Joint 
Resolution 104 is of absolutely no importance from the standpoint of 
the protection of the interests of this country. Bear in mind that this 
is not the creation of a novel and untested situation. Canada has had 
sole control over the existing canals through the St. Lawrence for 
approximately 100 years and our interests have never once suffered 
by reason of this fact. All that is to be done here is to replace the 
existing 14-foot canals with 27-foot canals. It is difficult, indeed, to 
understand the sudden apprehension by proponents of Canadian con- 
trol of the St. Lawrence River. Perhaps there is no genuine appre- 
hension on the part of most and it. may be that their advoc ‘acy of this 
legislation is but a manifestation of that insufferable disease possessed 
by too many of believing that only the United States can do a job 
efficiently and fairly, and of want ing to stick our nose into eve rything 
that goes on. Or perhaps it is the result of an attitude of mind pos- 
sessed by some that none of our allies can possibly engage in an 
activity of any magnitude without our assistance. Or perhaps it is 
just a matter of hurt pride and prestige on the part of those who have 
long sought to obtain approval for our participation in the St. Law- 
rence Waterway project. 

Whatever may be the various reasons for the position taken by the 
numerous advocates of this legislation, it seems to me Congress would 
be making a grievous error to approve it and thus start the United 
States down the path of an unnecessary expenditure of indeterminate 
amount at a time when it is of vital importance that all such expendi- 
tures be avoided and eliminated. 

Mr. Prince. Two years ago when I appeared before this com- 
mittee, I think with the prepared statement and the thorough inter- 
rogation by the members of this committee that we pretty well covered 
the waterfront on the St. Lawrence Waterway. With the new mem- 
bers of the committee that are here for the first time listening to 
testimony on the St. Lawrence it would perhaps be helpful if we 
could go into it just as thoroughly this time, but I do not believe 
we have quite the time available, so I will devote myself principally 
to certain new issues and new aspects of the problem, and only refer 
incidentally to some of the old, familiar matters on which so much 
has already been said. 

[ think it would be appropriate at the outset to consider some of 
the principal differences between the proposal before you in House 
Joint Resolution 104 and that which was before you in 1951. 

One of the principal differences is that the United States share 
of the power project is now to be built in the first instance by New 
York instead of being built by the Federal Government and then 
later paid for by the State of New York. 

Another major difference is that the project is to be limited to the 
works solely for navigation in the International Rapids section, plus 
the small amount of deepening of channels in the Thousand Islands 
section, and does not include any provision for deepening the con- 
necting channels of the upper Great Lakes. 
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The third major change is that Canada, or the Province of Ontario, 
will now pay a full hs lf of the cost of the power project, plus all 
of the cost of the navigation works in the Canadian sections of the 
river, which they would not have done before. 

Finally, the plan now provides for the establishment of a Gov- 
ernment corporation to construct and manage the seaway, and pro- 
vides a new plan of financing for the project, which will be explained 
and discussed a little bit later on. 

All of these changes were calculated to put a cheap price tag on 
this first installment for the United States on the St. Lawrence Water 
way. But basically the project is the same. There is no real differ- 
ence between the overall project today and what it was before. The 
total cost to New York, Ontario, Canada, and the United States 
combined is admittedly greater today than it was before. All you 
have is a certain shift in the cost between the parties, and a certain 
shift in the cost between one of the objectives of the project and 
the other, namely, a shift between the power project and the waterway. 

Under this new plan you have shifted $100 million of the cost of 
the navigation project to the power project. That has been done 
by taking all of the works common to navigation and power and 
assigning them to the power project. That has meant a shift of $100 
million. In fact, it means that the users of power will be subsidizing 
the users of the waterway to the extent of the annual charges to meet 
$100 million of investment costs. 

(side from that shift the only difference in the cost to the United 
States for the navigation project is by the omission of the works 
in the upper Great Lakes channels and the assumption by Canada 
of the full share of providing the navigation works in the Canadian 
sections of the river. 

The only one of these changes that affects the prospects of the 
waterway being self-liquidating is that shift of part of the legitimate 
costs of the navigation project to the power project. To that extent 
the navigation project stands in a better light economically today 
than it did before, but only for that reason. 

However, as to the other shift between Canada and the United 
States, that does not improve the prospects of the United States 

share of the project being made self-liquidating, because as the cost 
shifts to Canada naturally the proportion of the revenue due to 
Canada will increase. You have the same total overall cost, but you 
have now a different division of the cost, and naturally a different 
resulting division of the revenue. So that there is no greater prospect 
of the project being self-liquidating today than it was before. 

I believe the testumony presented before this committee 2 years ago 
convinced the committee that at that time the project had no reason- 
able prospect of being self-liquidating. In the course of that discus- 
sion we went into the traflic estimates of the Department of Com- 
merce at great length. I think we reached the conclusion that those 
estinieies as presented by the Commerce Department at that time were 
totally unreliable. They furnished no reasonable basis for a conclu- 
sion that the project would be self- -liquidating. It was pointed out 
how they had gradually increased their estimates of tonnages as the 
project cost w ent up. 
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In the course of 10 years they raised their estimate of traflic from 
16 million to 83 million. Only one of those estimates was based on 
a detailed study. That was the one that came out with the minimum 
estimate of 16 million. From that time on they relied principally 
on what they called “the judgment of the experts.” 

By so doing they were able to raise the estimate and it always went 
up high enough to make the project look self-liquidating. But I 
don’t think it instilled any confidence in anybody that those estimates 
could be relied upon. 

Now the new Department of Commerce has presented a new esti- 
mate to you. They have abandoned the old estimates. I presume 
they found the same deficiencies in those old estimates that we did. 
They recognized that they were no good and they have presented a 
new estimate. However, I think the methods adopted in arriving at 
this new estimate do not instill much more confidence in the results 
than you had in the earlier estimates. 

Their method, as outlined before the Senate committee—and 
strangely enough, that method and those estimates were not presented 
before this committee, but only the same ultimate conclusions that 
in their judgment the project would be self-liquidating were presented 
to you—but using the basic underlying data that they presented to 
the Senate committee, here is what they did: 

They took a minimum base of traffic. That minimum base of 
traffic had two principal items in it. The first was 10 million tons 
1oW moving over the St. Lawrence canals. 

Let me point out the second item. The second item was 20 million 
tons of Labrador ore. Those two items combined made a 30-million- 
ton total of what they called the minimum base of traffic expected 
over the St. Lawrence. 

I do not believe the Department is justified in taking either of those 
two items of their minimum base. I will explain just why I believe 
that. 

As to the first item of 10 million tons, which is now moving over 
the existing St. Lawrence canals, that is solely on the assumption, and 
so stated, that the 14-foot canals now existing will be abandoned. 
They cite as their authority for that a letter from Mr. R. A. C. Henry, 
chief engineer of the Canadian St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 
However, that statement of Mr. Henry’s, I am quite certain, related 
only to the abandonment of the 14-foot canals in the event that Canada 
built the 27-foot canals entirely on the Canadian side of the river. 
We do not have that letter before us. 

The representative of the Chief of Engineers permitted me to read 
certain sections of that letter. I can only state that that is my reason- 
able conclusion from reading the letter, and also based on numerous 
other statements by the Canadian officials. They plan to abandon 
the 14-foot canals that now exist on the north side of the river only 
if they put in the 27-foot canals; not if, as is proposed in the Dondero- 
Wiley bills, the 27-foot canals through the International Rapids sec- 
tion, are on the south side of the river. They have never said they 
will abandon the 14-foot canals in that event. 

I think the Commerce Department has no basis whatsoever for its 
assumption that all of the traffic now moving on the 14-foot canal 
will have to move over the new waterway because there won’t be any 
14-foot canals. 
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I will discuss somewhat later the validity of the assumption that 
Canada is not going to build the 27-foot canals on their side of the 
river. That is a basic assumption of this bill, and I question the 
validity of that basic assumption, but that I will go into somewhat 
later. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt for a question? 

Mr. Donpgro. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupprer. When the proponents of this measure were presenting 
their case last week the same thought that you have expressed occurred 
to me, that is, that Canada would not abandon the 14-foot canal; they 
would continue to use it as a free canal as it is today and that the ships 
that are now plying the St. Lawrence, both foreign ships and local, 
would continue to ply the 14-foot canal toll free. 

I expressed myself and then asked the question that I felt there 
should be a very definite agreement, before any moneys were made 
available for this project, that Canada would agree to impose tolls 
that would amortize this entire project in 50 years. Some method 
must be set up to protect the United States in the amortization of this 
new canal, 

Mr. Prince. I think you are right, Mr. Scudder, and I think the 
things left undone before this legislation has been presented to this 
committee are legion. It is simply amazing to me that we should 
conduct our international affairs in the manner in which we do. 

They bring this legislation before you as part of what is clearly a 
half-baked proposition. They haven’t gone into the things that must 
be settled before you can determine whether to pass this legislation, 
and if you pass it, in what form it should be passed. 

Take, for instance, this question. I think we might just as well go 
into it now. It planned to go into it a little later, but I can perhaps 
pass over it then, That is the question of the 14-foot canals. 

Under the 1941 executive agreement Canada insisted on the main- 
tenance of those 14-foot canals, and we were going to pay for main- 
taining them. 

Mr. Donpero. Do you want to conclude your statement first or 
will you submit to questions now ? 

Mr. Prince, I think maybe it might be shortened if as a general 
rule we followed the plan of letting me complete this. I am afraid 
I might get into a lot of repetition otherwise. That is just a sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. Donpero. I wanted to accede to your request in that matter 
until you were interrupted. 

Mr. Scupper. Pardon me. 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Seudder, will it be all right if I come to that a 
little later ? 

Mr. Scupper. Surely. 

Mr. Prince. We were about to examine this other item in the so- 
called minimum base taken by the Department of Commerce—20 
million tons of iron ore from Labrador. Undoubtedly iron ore would 
be a commodity moving over the waterway and in substantial quan- 
tity. But what I take exception to is the minimum base of 20 million 
tons. It is ridiculous, I say that seriously. I do not think there 
is any possible prospect of having 20 million tons on this waterway 
the day it opens, or the year it opens. 
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Mr. Oaxman. Why? 

Mr. Prince. And I am going to explain why I think that, Mr. 
Oakman. 

They have planned initially as production in Labrador 10 million 
tons. Mr. Humphrey, president of the Iron Ore Co. in Canada, tes- 
tified before this committee 2 years ago and again before the Senate 
in 1952, and he said that their initial planned production in Labra 
dor was 10 million tons. That amount would pay out their invest- 
ment, And he further said in urging this canal, and in urging your 
approval of this canal, that until it is built I don’t think we will ever 
go beyond 10 million tons. He said as to 10 million tons, we can 
market it economically. We can market it in competition with Lake 
Superior ore, and it will pay out our investment. He said, I am 
not sure we can go beyond that. He said, what I look forward to 
eventually is an increase beyond that 10 million—an increase up to 
double that amount. He said we have our fixed facilities planned to 
handle double the 10 million tons. They are talking about ultimate 
production of 20 million tons. 

I think this point is important enough for me to stop and read 
two quotations from Mr. Humphrey’s testimony. Here is the first one: 


| 


If Labrador-Quebec is to supply an additional 10 to 20 million tons of the 
blast furnaces of this country, unless the St. Lawrence seaway is completed, 
there is only one way it can move, and that is from Seven Islands by ocean 
to Atlantic seaports and then inland by rail. 

Note he says: 

If Labrador is to supply an additional 10 to 20 million tons. 

Here is a second quote: 

This preliminary design is a minimum of 10 million tons, which is the minimum 
that we felt we could possibly be justified in starting with, and the whole thing 
is laid our for double that, and we have room for doubling that. So that when 
and how it will occur I cannot tell you, but I have every confidence that it will 
continue to grow. 

Now, Mr. Humphrey. was certainly not overly pessimistic or overly 
conservative. You would say he is clearly talking in terms of an 
eventual 10 to 20 million tons. In view of that it seems highly un- 
reasonable for the Commerce Department to take 20 million tons as the 
starting base. 

In addition, there are several other points that they evidently have 
not considered at all. Out of the production from Labrador, no 
matter what the amount may be—whether it will be 5 million, or 10 
million, or 15 million, or 20 million tons—not all of it is going up the 
St. Lawrence Waterway. The producers do not even contend that. 
A certain amount of it is going to be marketed on the east coast. That 
is perfectly clear when you bear in mind that so far as the market area 
east of Pittsburgh is concerned, it is cheaper, by their own admission, 
to market Labrador ore there coming via the east coast in deep-draft 
ore vessels than going via the St. Lawrence Waterway. The Pitts- 
burgh area is considered the break-even point for the two routes. 

Both parties—the representatives of the steel companies and the 
representatives of the administration—have said that to the Pittsburgh 
area it was just as cheap to deliver the iron ore via the east coast as 
via the waterway. So when you have that enormous market area, 
Pittsburgh and the East, inviting the import of Labrador ore by the 
east coast, all of it is not going to move up the St. Lawrence waterway. 
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Another thing: What about the contracts already let? That in- 
dicates some of this ore will be used on the east coast. The only con- 
tract I have seen any official announcement of is the one of Bethlehem 
Steel Co. at Sparrows Point for 30 =e tons of Labrador ore. 
That 30 million tons is not going up the St. Lawrence Waterway to be 
delivered to Sparrows Point. It is coming down the east coast. So 
that they have not taken out of that minimum base the amounts of ore 
that just won't go up the St. Lawrence Waterway. In fact, the Under 
Secretary of Commerce, when asked about whether he had taken into 
consideration the question of contracts, said he did not consider it 
germane. Well, it is as germane as anything can be in arriving at a 
proper determination of how much ore is going to move up the St. 
Lawrence Waterway. 

There is one other factor that they did not take into consideration. 
This is also very important. They did not take into consideration the 
fact that Labrador ore is going to be in production before the St. 
Lawrence Waterway can be built. What does that mean? It means 
that the pattern of marketing will have been set, at least, initially, in 
the absence of the St. Lawrence Waterway, and that will have a 
material effect on the eventual marketing of Labrador ore. 

I have very good authority for that from Mr. comer Humphrey. 
Again I would ‘like to read the two statements he made, because they 
are very significant. 

The farther we go without the seaway, the more difficult it becomes to use the 
seaway without incurring a lot of loss, because in order to use the existing 
facilities, as I pointed out, we have to build these expensive handling facilities 
that do not exist today. 

He is referring to handling facilities at Montreal for transfer from 
boats to rail, or from the large vessels to the small canalers. 

Again quoting: 

We get those built and we have got them and the tendency, as you know, is 
that when you have something you use it as long as you possibly can to get what 
you can out of it. 

In addition to that, the type and character of the ship that we build has a lot to 
do with it, and if we get several oceangoing ships bought that cannot go up the 
seaway because they will be of a character and a size that will not be available 
to go up the seaway, the tendency will be, of course, to try to use those ships and 
take that tonnage around the ocean instead of up the seaway. 

That is just plain, hard, economic sense, of which Mr. George 
Humphrey has a great deal. Some of those things are taking place 

right today, some ‘of those things that will influence the marketing of 
Latiteddes ore, even after a water way is built, if it be built. The Hanna 
Co. has ordered two ships built in England—30, 000-ton ships—that 
can only come via the ocean route and can’t use the seaway. That is 
one of the things he is talking about. They had not been ordered when 
he testified, but they were ordered soon after that. 

The tendency will be to take that tonnage around via the ocean 
instead of up the seaway. 

Furthermore, they have bought land on the south side of the river 
east of Montreal, looking toward the building of those facilities to 
handle the iron ore there. To the extent it is handled there it won’t 
go over the seaway. Accordingly, I do not think there is any founda- 
tion for a starting base of 20 million tons of iron ore, and that is what’ 
the Under Secretary of Commerce took as a basis for his conclusion 
that this was going to be a self-liquidating waterway. 
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And then what does he do? After he gets the starting base he takes 
a flat progression of increase—a certain percentage of increase year 
after year. The first 5 years, 5 percent a yan they add on; the second 
5 years, 4 percent a year; the third 5 years, 3 percent a year. There- 
after they assume a meager 1 million tons added every year. 

Well, I can liquidate any project you can put up by methods of that 
kind. 

If there is any sound backing for the use of that progression it was 
not presented to this committee. I haven’t seen it. 

By that method they arrived at a minimum expected tonnage of 
5134 million tons at the end of 15 years; 62 million tons at the end of 
25 years; 86 million tons at the end of 50 years, averaging 61' million 
tons through the 50-year life of the project. The refore, they arrive at 
the conclusion it is self-liquidating. 

They do recognize one thing not previously recognized by witnesses 
for the Commerce Department. They do recognize that they cannot 
go beyond the capacity of the waterway in setting up traffic that is 
going to be used to liquidate the waterway. The witnesses for the 
De ‘partment of Commerce before you 2 years ago had no hesitancy in 

predicting a tonnage of traflic which was far in excess of the admitted 
capacity of the waterway. Well, they don’t do that. They do recog- 
nize that no matter how much tonnage there might be available it is 
going to be limited by the capacity of the canal and they assume the 
capacity of the canal to be 50 million tons. 

The limiting factor in the capacity of the whole waterway is the 
Welland Canal. So in trying to estimate the capacity of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway it is accepted fact that you must take the capacity 
of the Welland Canal as the limiting factor, and they arrive at a fig- 
ure of 50 million tons. 

[ do not believe that has any justification. Again I will tell you pre- 
cisely why I do not think it has. They made no study to demonstrate 
that. It isa figure more or less picked out of the air, I believe although 
they do cite other authorities for it. They point out that the Mac- 
Arthur locks handle 50 million or 55 million tons of traffic a year 
Offhand that might sound like a reasonable way of guessing at what 
the Welland Canal would be able to accommodate, but not when you 
analyze it. 

Look at the differences between the 2 situations at the 2 canals, The 
MacArthur lock has a lift of only 21 feet; the Welland Canal has a 
lift of 4614 feet—for each of 7 locks. It takes 22 minutes to go 
through the MacArthur locks; it takes 50 minutes to go through each 
of the 7 locks of the Welland Canal. 

Look at another difference. At the MacArthur locks you have five 
parallel locks. You only have to go through one lock and you are 
through and you are out in open water. Here in the Welland Canal 
you have to go through seven successive locks. It takes a total of 8 
hours to go through the whole canal. 

What I was pointing out was, that with the parallel locks available 
for small vessels and empty ones you are able to send through the 
MacArthur lock, which is the newest and deepest and most modern, 
all of your large vessels and all of your heavily loaded ones. The 
MacArthur locks do not handle any empties. They leave that to the 
other locks. They handle only loaded vessels—the big vessels, The 
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average load of vessels using the MacArthur locks in 1950 was 9,500 
tons. The Welland Canal has to handle the small and the large ves- 
sel, the empty and the loaded, and this has a marked effect on the aver- 
age tonnage per vessel through the locks. 

Your average tonnage on the vessels moving through the Welland 
Canal in 1950 was 2,000 tons. 

Unless you are going to limit the Welland Canal to the type of ton- 
nage you are handling at the MacArthur locks, you will never get the 
same tonnage through it capacitywise. It just won’t do it. So I don’t 
think that furnishes any fair basis for determining the capacity of 
this waterway. 

They referred to the estimate of the Canadians. I have a high 
regard for the Canadians and usually for their estimates, but I have 
not seen the basis of their estimates. They said 45 to 50 million tons 
for the Welland Canal, but I remember very well it was only in 1949 
that they presented another estimate on the capacity of the Welland 
Canal, and they then said 30 to 35 million tons a year—and there 
has been no marked change in the situation between 1949 and today 
that would justify increasing the estimated capacity of that canal 
from 30 to 35 million tons up to 45 to 50 million tons. 

So I do not place muc h reliance on their other authority in this 
instance, which is the Canadian Government. 

In short, it seems to me that the Commerce Department has not 
presented to this committee an estimate of the probable volume of 
traflic over the proposed waterway, consequently, of the revenue to be 
derived therefrom, that is entitled to any weight by this committee. 
it just is not entitled to any material weight. 

Let us look very briefly at the other factor which you must look 
at in trying to make a determination as to whether a project will be 
self-liquidating, namely, the cost of the project. Two years ago I 
spent considerable time in going into the cost features, and I do not pro- 
pose to do that again here today. I do not think we have sufficient 
time. 

The Army anges have estimated that the cost of the works 
provided for by House Joint Resolution 104 will be $96 million, in- 
cluding $8 million of interest during construction. 

In my testimony 2 years ago I rs aised particular question about the 
estimates of the Army engineers dealing with the connecting channels 
of the upper Great Lakes. That to me was the estimate on which 
you could place the least reliance, because according to their own state- 
ment they were merely preliminary estimates. ‘They were not esti- 
mates which they themselves felt could be taken to be adequate. 
But generally as to estimates by the Army engineers I quoted from 
reports of the Appropriations Committees. 

In those reports, the one I quoted from in particular, it was said 
that the cost of the civil-works projects under construction by the 
Corps of Engineers had “increased inordinately.” The report was 
referring to an increase of 124 percent between the estimated cost and 
the final cost. 

I was taken to task somewhat by the Deputy Chief of Engineers 
because in citing that report I did not refer to the answer that they 
had made to that report. Well, the report grew out of an investiga~ 
tion of the civil-works program of the Army engineers. The Army 
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engineers had ample opportunity to, and I am sure they did, present 
all of the reasons to that Appropriations Committee as to why there 
was such a wide discrepancy between their estimates and the final 
costs of the projects. 

The two reasons given as the principal ones were, first, the increase 
in the cost level; and, secondly, the fact that Congress had authorized 
a lot of these increases. But all of that was before the Appropriations 
Committee, and with that information before it and a great deal of 
other information, the committee arrived at the conclusion that these 
costs had “increased inordinately,” and I think it is perfectly fair for 
me to quote that conclusion of the Appropriations Committee. 

As I said, the burden of the testimony of the Deputy Chief of Engi- 
neers was not to the effect that the increases had not occurred, but 
that there was some excuse or justification for it. 

Now on that we differ. I do not agree that there is an excuse for 
the degree of discrepancy normally found between the estimates of 
the Army engineers and the final results. But, however that may be, 
the purpose of my testimony he re is not to bring any censure on the 
Army engineers, but to indicate that it is almost a certainty that the 
final cost of whatever portion of the St. Lawrence Waterway project 
you were to authorize, would end up a great deal higher in the final 
analysis than it is in the estimate presented to you by the Army 
engineers. 

I just want you to bear in mind that that is Just inevitable. You 
have to rely on experience, if nothing else, to demonstrate that. It 
has always been, and I am sure it would be in this case. 

When you take that fact, together with the total inadequacy of the 
revenue estimates based on those wholly unreliable traflic estimates 
of the De partment of Commerce, then I say you have no better dem- 
onstration of any likelihood of even this part of the project that they 
are presenting to you in House Joint Resolution 104 being self-liqui- 
dating than you had with respect to the entire project in 1951. You 
do not have the type of demonstration on which you should rely and 
which you should have before you before authorizing a project that 
is going to cost this much money at a time like this, when we haven’t 
got two dimes of our own to scrape together 

The p roponents continually refer to this project as a 100-percent 
self-li quid: iting project. ‘They seem to do that because they provided 
for tolls in their legislation and the tolls purport to be calculated 
to recover the full cost of the project. They think that makes it self- 
liquidating. But you cannot, by language in a piece of legislation, 
convert an inherently uneconomical project into an economically 
sound one. It just doesn’t do it. You can’t just say it shall be sound 
and thus it will be sound. 

In addition to that, they gave much publicity to the new scheme 
of financing. They said not only is it going to be self- liquidating 
eventually, but it is not going to cost you anything in the first place. 
This is going to be free to the Federal Government. They set up 
this plan of financing in which the Corporation was to issue bonds 
directly to the public to pay for the initial construction. However, 
there was a catch to it. In the very next section they said those bonds 
shall be guaranteed as to principal and interest by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and it shall be so stated on the face thereof. 
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We have stated from the beginning that that scheme of financing 
made absolutely no difference so far as whether the project would 
add to the national debt and be a burden on the Federal Government. 
It was just as much of a burden that way as if this project were to be 
paid for by the issuance of direct obligations of the Treasury. 

A great deal of public ity was given to this new method of financing 
and I think e learly it was in an effort to avoid what they knew would 
be one of the most important issues before this committee and this 
Congress, and that is, Can you possibly afford to spend money for 
anything that isn’t absolutely essential. Here we are, unable to bal- 
ance our budget, unable to reduce taxes, and how can you possibly 
spend money unless you have something that is so essential you just 
can’t do without it. 

They were trying to get around that vital issue by presenting this 
as something that was not going to cost the Government anything. 

However, the wind has been taken out of their sails on this issue, 
and quite properly so, by none other than the representatives of the 
Treasury Department t and the Bureau of the Budget. They testified 
before the Senate committee in person, and I understand they have 
filed the same or similar statements before this committee. 

Here is the statement by the representative of the Secretary of the 
Treasury : 

The Treasury does not look with favor on the issuance and sale of guaranteed 
obligations by Government corporations in the market. We believe that Govern- 
ment corporations engaged in revenue producing programs should obtain their 
funds by borrowing directly from the Treasury. Centralized financing by the 
Treasury avoids competition in the investment market between the Treasury 
and other Governmental agencies. It thus makes for fiscal efficiency and econ- 
omy. This is especially important in view of the magnitude of the problems 
involved in the management of the public debt at the present time. 

The Bureau followed right along— 

Mr. Oakman. I think we should insert one point in the record at 
that place. What the Treasury has in mind is that 40 percent of 
the Nation’s marketab o debt falls due or is due on de mand within 1 
year, and 16 percent, or a total of 56 percent of the Nation’s debt is tiie 
on demand or within : years. I think we will all admit that is quite 
a fiscal problem itself, and it is in a high figure of billions of dollars, 
and a hundred million dollars issue should be permitted to influence 
that one way or another. 

I think that is the opinion behind the Secretary of the Treasury’s 
testimony. 

Mr. Prince. The Bureau of the Budget recommended an amend 
ment to S. 589 in the Senate, and I assume they have recommended 
the same thing with respect to House Joint Resolution 104, although 
I am not definitely informed on that, Mr. Chairman. But they recom- 
mended with respect to the Senate bill, which is substantially identical 
with your bill, that they provide for the sale of bonds or obligations 
of the Corporation directly to the Treasury and the Treasury to 
employ funds obtained from the Second Liberty Loan Act—making 
it a direct obligation of the Federal Government, in other words. 

Here is what the Bureau of the Budget representative said in pre- 
senting his recommendation for that amendment: 

The new section 5 provides that the Corporation shall sell its obligations to 
the Treasury, rather than market its obligations direct to the public, as author- 
ized by section 6 of the present bill. There is no significant difference between a 
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corporation obligation, fully and unconditionally guaranteed by the United 
States, and a Treasury obligation. Both are carried in the Federal budget as 
part of the public debt of the United States. 

That is what we were maintaining from the time this bill was first 
introduced, but the proponents would not concede that. They aner 
that this was not going to cost the Government anything; that it wa 
not going to impose any burden on the Federal debt; that it was —s 
going to throw the budget out of line. That is what they were trying 
to avoid, but they cannot get away from it. 

Clearly it would have had the same effect as a direct obligation of 
the Government and the Treasury Department and the Bureau of 
the Budget representatives have now said so in plain and unequivocal 
language. 

As a result of that, the subcommittee of the Senate has adopted 
their amendments, and we no longer hear any claims from the pro- 
ponents that it is not going to cost the Federal Government any money. 
They now say it is only going to cost you the $96 million that the Army 
engineers estimate for the work proposed in House Joint Resolution 
104. But I assure you that if you start out with House Joint Resolu- 
tion 104 that is just the first step. It is the first installment and you 
will never stop there; not if the proponents can have their way. 

What is next? Next you have $99.5 million for the upper Great 
Lakes channels. That was always a part of the St. Lawrence Water- 
way project. That was the great cry through the years—open up the 
Great Lakes to make seaports of the Great Lakes ports and permit 
trade between the ports of the Great Lakes and the ports of the 
world. They didn’t envision a waterway only to Lake Erie for vessels 
to bring in bulk commodities for a few selected customers. That was 
not the plan of those who advocated the St. Lawrence seaway. 

This is legislative strategy. That is what they said over in the 
Senate. They were quite frank. I don’t know whether it was a slip 

a frank admission. This is legislative strategy. Let us get our foot 
the door while we can. Hang a cheap price tag on this project. 
Get them ¢ er d, and then we w il take the next step. 

rhe next step, by the estimates of the Army engineers, is just as 
great and, in fact, a little bit greater than the first step. They estimate 
$99.5 million for the cost of the upper Great Lakes connecting chan- 
nels. Furthermore, those estimates are the ones I was referring to 
earlier, that are preliminary estimates. 

They say in their footnotes, “No soundings or borings taken.” 

Again they criticize me for arriving at certain conclusions as a 
result of that footnote. What they intended by that was, no new 
soundings or borings have been taken, They said they did have some 
soundings or borings as a result of other work there, and I assume 
they had. I didn’t understand that because of the way their own 
footnote was written, but in any event they admit that they are 
preliminary estimates. And if their estimates on which they get you 
to authorize projects are always way oat of line, and always way under 
the final cost, what do you think will happen to the preliminary 
estimate? I think you can only assume that that is going to be out 
of line by a good bit more. 
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In addition to that other segment of the project which was for- 
merly in the legislation, all other legislation until this year, until 
the new legislative strategy was designed, you have a little item which 
is the work of impre ; ing the Great Lakes harbors. 

Mr. Donvrro. The Great Lakes what? 

Mr. Prince. The Great Lakes ports and harbors. The proponents 
deny that is a proper part of this project. We contend that it is. 
It is arguable, no doubt, but we think it is certainly an integral 
part of this waterway. You certainly cannot derive the benefits from 
this project—the benefits that are held up to you as a reason for 
wanting it—unless the vessels that can go through the waterway can 
get into the ports and harbors in the Great Lakes. Therefore, there 
is going to be an immediate insistence upon deepening the Great 
Lakes harbors, and I think with some logic they are going to be able 
to say to you, “Well, why did you build the waterway if you did not 
expect us to get the benefits out of it?” And to get the benefits you 
have got to dee »pen the harbors; and to deepen them you have got to 
put out a lot of money. How much, nobody knows. That is the 
sad thing about it. 

We have no study. We have no study that is worthy of the name, 
T should say. We had estimates presented to you 2 years ago by 
Maj. Gen. R. G. Breene of the United States Army, retired. His 
estimate was $104 million for 17 typical harbors. The 17 typical 
harbors were those chosen by the Army engineers. They submitted 
an estimate for those 17 harbors for an entrance channel and a turn- 
ing basin, which is a wholly inadequate development of the harbor. 

Then the Brookings Institution back in 1928 studied this prob- 
lem. They concluded that the cost for 10 cities in the Great Lakes, 
that is, 10 port cities, would run to $250 million—about $25 million 
apiece. The present-day cost, bringing that figure up to date by 
the Engineering News Record Cost ‘Index—the present cost of that 

250 million job would be $655 million. 

Now, clearly that figure is high for the reason I will mention. I 
do not contend that is what it is going to cost. In the first place, they 
had two Canadian harbors in there. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Will the gentleman yield for just a minute? 

Could you put in the record at this point a list of the harbors that 
should be deepened ? 

Mr. Prince. I certainly will attempt to comply with that. I can 
give you a list of, say, the 15 or 20 largest harbors of the Great Lakes. 
There are about 88 to 100 harbors and ports on the Great Lakes and 
unquestionably they would not be called on to deepen all of those 
to the depth of 27 feet. I don’t know just where to die the line. 

Suppose we put in a list of the 20 largest harbors, based on volume 
of business? Would that be satisfactory, Mr. Auchincloss? 

Mr. Aucutncxioss. Yes. Thank you. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Twenty largest ports on Great Lakes in volume of traffic handled for calendar 
year 1951 
Tons 
beside ots depend Sek 73, 141, 798 
wisn hastens blesses alti 34, 337, 461 
ia NN a ct asa ie 30, 557, 191 
oc * adit Pi beatae 23, 228, 061 
a paliaeiinn tne wihugateaaet apie te 
leas asecig hi di-dbuaiitngtel 21, 950, 718 
; Litt 5 ches Sh bee bi Sie A reonela 19, 917, 113 
heii hae aE a take a ies ke SU 
niiteaeih aes! Ym 


1. Duluth-Superior, Minn. and Wis_-----_-- 
2. Chicago, II 

3. Toledo, Ohio __ 

4. Detroit, Mich 

5. Two Harbors, Minn 
6. Buffalo, N. Y_- 
7. Cleveland, Ohio 
S. Indiana Harbor, Ind 
9. Calcite, Mich 


10. Conneaut, Ohio antiptaateapcnen ara aes saeeeeioe 14, 582, 802 
11. Ashtabula, Ohio__- et au ee ik. 13, 677, 016 
12. Lorain, Ohio " ph ples ed atte bh dekh dbase 12, 426, 925 
NN I aise Niort ncn tnglh Ae a St ds | eS ra 9, 217, 717 
14. Milwaukee, Wis_-- ~~~ Situiieti> Gate dintinakcniitiininae enti aets 8, 314, 358 
1%. Erie, Pa. ..... a ee eee 7, 796, 968 
16. Escanaba, Mich_ ce b okt idtcen tides Doc teks duke cabal beeletiat tad 7, 517, 372 
17. Sandusky, Ohio - i atc eh ban ei ie & Taree 
18. Port Inland, Mich _ -_- ‘ a iid cso lh Ses hal en die bellies actions 4, 740, 346 
19. Presque Isle, Mich eo fa sascha tna a wy at ask Bache 4, 665, 343 
20. Saginaw River (ports on), Mich canenemaa=t-P emma. iy Ce 
Source; Annual Reports, Chief of Engineers, U. Army. 


Mr. Prince. What I was starting to say was that that $655 million 
figure would be high because it includes work in the development of 
the harbor that. would not be borne by the Federal Government. Some 
of that work would be borne by other interests. I do not hold that 
figure up as a proper figure, but I think you may have the range on 
the cost of deepening harbors to 27 feet as somewhere between $104 
million and maybe $600 million. I think you ought to have that in 
mind as the end of the path along which you are starting when you 
authorize the first inst ae nt of the St. Lawrence Waterway. 

That shows, as I see it, taking the minimum figure for the harbor 
cost that you have in prospect, 3 times the $96 million figure for the 
work in the Internation: . Rapids section as a minimum Federal cost 
for a 27-foot waterway; but that is not the end either. The end is a 
long ways beyond that. 

A 27-foot waterway is wholly inadequate as a waterway for modern 
oceangoing vessels. It is clearly an obsolete, outmoded SaROEaAE for 
that purpose. No doubt it is adequate to accommodate lake vessels. 
It is adequate to bring in Labrador ore using lake vessels. 

Mr. Donprro. You say it is inadequate / 

Mr. Prince. It is adequate. It is adequate. I am agreeing with 
you, Mr. Chairman. It is adequate. But is that the purpose of this 
legislation? Is that the purpose of the Congress? Are you building 
this project for a few interests? I can count them almost on one hand, 
I don’t believe that is a proper purpose, and I don’t believe the Con- 
gress would want to be responsible for authorizing a project that is 
for the benefit of such a limited few; and I don’t believe they will 
allow you to stop there. 

As I said before, the original concept of this project is going to 
have the proponents bac ‘+k in here demanding the deepening of the 
connecting channels of the upper Great Lakes. They are going to be 
demanding that you produce and construct a channel that 1s adequate 
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for _anaing vessels. They may let you get the 27-foot channel 
built, or at least get you so committed that you cannot draw back, 
and then they will come in and tell you, “We have to have a deeper 
canal. There is no use wasting money on that sort of a canal. If we 
are going to serve the purposes for which this project was built and 
for which it was conceived, to permit oceangoing vessels to trade freely 
between the ports of the Great Lakes and the rest of the world, you 
have got to deepen it to 35 feet. 

Actually the limited depth of 27 feet makes this term of “sea- 
way”—the term by which the proponents affectionately, and I might 
say almost reverently, designated this project through the years—one 
of the greatest misnomers of all time. What it ought to be called at 
27 feet would be the lake extension canals. That is all you would be 
doing. That would be an appropriate name for your 27-foot channel. 

Back in 1928, when this was first projected as a 27-foot depth—on 
earlier dates they have it at a lower depth, but as the draft of vessels 
increased they recommended that the waterway be deepened, and it 
got up to 27 feet back about in 1928, but there it stopped. 

Mr. Donpero, What canal are you referring to now / 

Mr. Prince. The proposed St. Lawrence canal—the plans of the 
Army engineers. At that time, in 1928, approximately 60 percent of 
American vessels and approximately 67 percent of foreign vessels 
could have navigated through it with full loads. Today approxi- 
mately 4 percent of American privately owned oceangoing vessels—I 
am giving you figures measured by tonnage—and approximately 20 
percent of foreign vessels could use a 97-foot canal. Thus to the 
extent it can be used at all by oceangoing ships, it is going to be 
primarily by foreign tramp steamers, greatly to the detriment of our 
American merchant marine, which is already rapidly losing a lot of 
its foreign trade. 

Mr. Donprro. I don’t want to interrupt you, Mr. Prince, but I 
was trying to comply with your request that you submit your state- 
ment before you submit to questions, but I can say to you I am under 
great restraint. 

Mr. Prince. I appreciate the chairman’s restraint. I know the 
things he probably wants to say at this point. 

Mr. Donvrro. Right at that point. Yes. 

Mr. Prrxce. I will mention just what is in your mind in a few 
minutes, I think. But let us look for a minute at what constitutes 
a modern port or a modern waterway today when you are talking 
about anything but the St. Lawrence waterway. 

Looking at our seacoast harbors and ports, 75 percent of our foreign 
trade was handled in the seaports with 35 feet or greater depth. You 
come down to 30 feet, taking all of the ports of 30 feet and greater 
depth on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and 91 percent of your foreign 
trade was handled through those ports. 

Look at the ports with a depth of 27 feet and under. Six percent of 
our foreign trade was handled in ports with those inadequate depths. 

Let us look at some of the other ocean-shipping canals throughout 
the world. 

Your Suez Canal, 35 feet; Panama Canal, 40 feet; Kiel Canal, 36 
feet; and even when it was first opened, in 1895, it had a depth of 
29 feet. The Houston ship canal, 34 feet now and Sickdioubihited by 
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the Army engineers for 35 feet. The Manchester ship canal would 
be deeper than the St. Lawrence, not as deep as most of the others— 
28 feet. But that was built in 1894. 

Let us see what the Army engineers say about some of these proj- 
ects when they are talking about other projects and not the St. Law- 
rence waterway. 

With respect to the Houston ship canal, the local interests urged 
the deepening of the ship canal with this plea: That 34-foot channels 
are not adequate to accommodate fully and safely the present mer- 
chant fleet of large dry-cargo and tank vessels. The Army engineers 
have recommended increasing it to 36 feet. 

Take the Hudson River to Albany. That is one of these shallow 
channels of 27 feet. The district and division engineers have recom- 
mended deepening that to 32 feet, and the district engineer had this 
to say about it: 

The existing 27-foot channel in the Hudson River has become inadequate as 
a result of the increased size of merchant vessels using the waterway. 

Let us look at a third. Let us take Mobile Bay and Mobile River. 
It was recommended for deepening from 32 feet to 40 feet. The re- 
port of the district engineer, concurred in by the former Chief of En- 
gineers, General Pick, has this significant statement in it: 

The impracticability of providing a channel depth inadequate to accommo- 
date, at full load draft, the larger vessels which are expected to handle a sub- 
stantial share of the future port tonnage is readily apparent. [Italics supplied.] 

General Pick, the Chief of Engineers, was speaking then before 
a group in Mobile and was reported to have made the following 
statement, and I quote General Pick. He is speaking of that im- 
provement in Mobile Bay: 

I am going to tell you now that it is time for Mobile to become a first-class 
port. Now those of you who think you already have a first-class port, you have 
not got a first-class port in the sense of other first-class ports. 

* a a * * * * 

They have authorized channels into those ports of 40 feet * * * but Mobile 
only has a 32-foot channel * * * I remember the channel at Houston was dug 
before the projects were located, and you are locating them now, and you 
haven’t even a good 32-foot channel. What kind of ship can you put in here? 
Can you bring a ship drawing 32 feet of water? The answer is “No.” I ex- 
pect if you will find out from the shipping public here that those that draw 
over 27 feet is unusual. 

That is coming into the 32-foot channel, showing as a practical mat- 
ter how much clearance you have to have under the keel of a ship. 

Now, continuing to quote from General Pick’s statement : 

Now Colonel Wilson has written a report and I knew a long time ago what 
he was going to say. He has recommended the project of 42 feet over the bar. 
He has recommended 40 feet up the channel, thirty-odd miles from the entrance 
to the harbor, or bridge. That will mean that you can bring in to this harbor 
the ships of the world. 


He wants to make a first-class channel and a first-class port of 
Mobile, and he says you certainly can’t have one with a 32-foot chan- 
nel; and yet you are being asked to authorize a 27-foot waterway and 
call it a seaway. It is only the first installment. 

Proponents have told you that you can load to three-quarters of 
your capacity and then a large part of the ships of the world could go 
through this waterway. In their testimony they say that a Jarge pro- 
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portion of the ships could use it at profitable loads and they underline 
the “profitable loads.” That I suppose is proof. It is supposed to con- 
vince you that that is the fact. I do not see anything in their testi- 
mony that has any real substance. Are you going to take that kind of 
evidence, or are you going to take the evidence of the practical ship- 
ping men—the men w who operate the ships of our American merchant 
marine? They will say to you that is not a fact. You cannot doa 
profitable business with a fixed ceiling of 75 percent of your capacity, 
or 70 percent of your capacity. I think their evidence will carry a lot 
more weight than that of the theorists, who say, “Sure. You can take 
on your fuel after you get out of the lakes and only load up to 70 per- 
cent, and it is a great thing.” 

Then they point out to you how few vessels come over the bar at the 
various ports that have loads of over 27 feet. Why in the name of 
goodness then are they down here every week and every month telling 
you that these channels of 32 feet and 34 feet are in: ane Is it 
just to accommodate some occasional vessel that comes in? I don’t 
think you will accept that. 

Shipping people will be on later, and they can give you in greater 
detail why it will not serve. 

I would just like to call your attention to the fact that back in 1929 
the Brookings Institution in a very elaborate study that they made 
of this waterway concluded that 27 feet at that time was wholly inade- 
quate. Here are their conclusions: 

4 channel depth of 33 feet is a minimum requirement if the St. Lawrence 
Waterway is to serve the purposes for which it is advocated. 

Mind you, that was back in 1929. The draft of ships since that time 
has increased markedly, and certainly if 33 feet was required at that 
time, a minimum of 35 feet is required now if you are going to have a 
Seaway, or a waterway to serve ocean shipping, and not to serve just a 
few selected interests who want to haul in some bulk commodities in 
lake carriers. 

[ think it is so clear that a 35-foot channel is the minimum required 
for a modern channel, that you just wonder why they haven't come 
here and presented it to you in that light and said, “Gentlemen, we do 
need a 35-foot channel and we would like you to authorize it.” 

You can only arrive at one conclusion: That is, the cost would be so 
great that if they laid it before you in one package and you saw all at 
one time how much it was going to cost you ultimately you would 
never authorize it. I think that is why they have never presented this 
to you in the first instance as a 35-foot canal—not because they think 27 
feet is adequate, but because they think you would not buy the 35- 
foot cost. 

I think that makes it entirely pertinent just to consider very briefly 
what the cost would be of a 35-foot channel. Let us see what the end 
of the road will look like—the one they want you to start down by 
authorizing House Joint Resolution 104, 

The increase in costs in the Thousand Islands section to go from 
27 feet to 35 feet would be only $22 million. In the International 
Rapids section the increase to go from 27 feet to 35 feet would be only 
$37 million. However, when you get to the connecting channels of the 
upper Great Lakes the cost goes up rather heavily, even according to 
these preliminary estimates of the Army engineers. The cost to go 
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from 27 feet to 35 feet in that section would be $427 million. I am not 
giving you the cost, but just giving you the increase in cost between 
97 feet and 35 feet. 

Mr. McGreeor. And those are the figures of the Army engineers? 

Mr. Prince, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirx. Will the gentleman yield? If those figures are engi- 
neer figures we cannot trust them, according to the previous testimony 
given here by the opponents of the plan. 

Mr. Prince. I made some reference along that line before you came 
in, Mr. Smith. 

Then those figures I have given you do not include anything for 
increasing the depth of the harbors. When you increase the depth of 
the harbors from 27 to 35 feet, really it is very difficult to tell what 
that cost will be. There has been no study of it and I do not believe 
I am giving you a figure you can reply on. I only say that is one of 
the things that ought to have been done that is left undone. They 
ought to have come in here and told you what it was going to cost, so 
you would know what you were going to get into. 

But General Breene, using the same unit costs as the Army engineers 
used in their study on the channels and the turning basins, arrived at 
the conclusion that the deepening of just 17 harbors, including the area 
which is now designated as the area of Sean responsibility, would 
cost $577 million to deepen to 35 feet, or an increase of $473 million 
over the cost of deepening them to 3 feet et. That adds up to $960 
million as the increase in cost of a 35-foot channel over a 27-foot 
channel. 

Now, how about the Canadian section? In the Canadian section of 
the river the increase in cost from 27 to 35 feet would be $86,500,000. 
In the Weland Canal, however, the cost would = very much greater. 
The cost of increasing the depth from 27 feet to 35 feet in the Welland 
Canal would be $448 million. 

Mr. OaxMan. Do you have the figures for 40 feet ? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. They did not submit any figures for 40 feet. 
And incidentally, I should mention that I am using the figures they 
presented in 1952 to the Senate committee, because in the current 
hearings they have not presented any figures with respect to 35-foot 
depths. They have limited their new figures to the 27-foot depth, 
so I was obliged to use the figures—to make these comparisons—to 
use the figures they had presented in 1952. You will understand, of 
course, even according to their testimony, that the costs have gone up 
since 1950 a little over 10 percent. But I am just using the figures 
they presented in 1952. 

That is nearly half a billion dollars for the cost of deepening the 
Welland Canal. 

The Canadian Department of Transport sent down a warning 
to you that their estimate could not be taken as accurate; that they 
did not have sufficient data on which to base a reliable estimate, so 
there is no telling how much that might come to. But you have a 
total increase for Canada for deepening from 27 to 35 feet of $537 
million as a minimum. 

Here is a point that is really a little hard to believe, but it is some- 
thing I think you have got to take into consideration. Bear in mind 
Canada is not particularly interested in a 35-foot channel. A 27- 
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foot chanel suits Canada, and probably suits them better than a 
35-foot channel. So they may be thoroughly disinterested in spending 
the money necessary, that is, this half a billion dollars, to make it a 
35-foot channel. Why? Because a 27-foot channel being inadequate 
for real ocean shipping, which they recognize, is going to build up the 
port of Montreal as a great transfer point. They recognize that. 
They are clever, and they are smart, and they are keen. 

Montreal used to be opposed to this project. They are now in 
favor of it. They were afraid the ships were going to pass them by, 
but now, seeing it is to be a 27-foot canal they know that instead 
all they are doing is extending the Great Lakes to Montreal, and 
would be building that up as a great port. They know they would 
be taking away a lot of the traffic from the eastern seaboard poe of 
the United States. They don’t talk too much about that, but that 
is why they are so strongly for it; and they believe that. 

Here is a statement by Mr. Chevrier. It says: 

In this connection it may be of interest to note the oceangoing vessels are 
not expected to play a major role on the seaway. 

They don’t expect the oceangoing vessels to play any major role 
because the depth is inadequate. 

General McNaughton, Cochairman of International Joint Com- 
mission, said: 


The general feeling is that far from wanting them in— 
referring to the oceangoing vessels— 
we want them out. 


They don’t want them in. So Canada will not be interested in deepen. 
ing it to 35 feet, but they might let us do it if we pay all of the 
costs. 

You may think that is a rather incredible suggestion ; that we would 
be willing to pay the cost of doing the work in Canada. But that is 
just what you had before you in the 1941 executive agreement. 
Canada was not going to pay for all of the work in Canada. Most 
of the work of the seaway, six-sevenths of it, in fact, was to be paid for 
by the United States. Two-thirds of the work in the St. Lawrence 
River is in Canada and we were to pay six-sevenths of the total cost 
for navigation. 

So we may be faced not only with paying the cost of increasing the 
depth of American works, but if we want to get Canada to go along 
we may be paying for a large portion of the half-billion dollars it 
will cost them, and they have even hinted at that already. 

In a statement from a letter from the Canadian Department of 
Transport, which is appended as a footnote to the Canadian estimate 
of the cost of deepening the Welland Canal to 35 feet, they said: 

Also, it is believed that study should be given to locating such a project on 
the United States side. 

They are already suggesting that if we want to deepen to 35 feet 
they are not going to do this work on the Welland Canal, but that we 
can build a 35-foot canal in United States territory connecting Lake 
Ontario with Lake Erie. . 

Of course, we could not duplicate the rest of the St. Lawrence 
Canal, which lies wholly in Canada. 
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Mr. Donprero. How much longer are you going to take, Mr. Prince? 

Mr. Prince. I am just trying to see, Mr. Chairman, if I cannot 
skip over a couple of things here because I am taking longer than I 
intended. 

Mr. Donprero. We want to cross-examine you and it is 11:30 now. 

Mr. Prince. I will move more rapidly now. 

I pointed out here what the ultimate cost is that I think you m: Ly 
be getting into. I think you may be heading for a cost of up to $2 
billion. It looks inevitable that that is the end of the road along 
which you would be starting. 

Bear in mind, too, when you get into the 35-foot canal 90 percent 
of the cost estimates of the Army engineers are of a preliminary 
nature. On this particular project you have got firm estimates, but 
when you get to the 35-foot canal 90 percent of the estimated cost is 
for work on which they say they only have preliminary estimates. 
So I don’t know just how great the cost would be when they finally 
get around to figuring what the fina] estimates should be. 

Mr. Biarnik. Just one question. Mr. Prince, did you make that 
same statement, or could you make that same statement regarding the 
validity of the estimates made by the Canadians on the cost of the 
project ? 

Mr. Prince. I really do not any information, Mr. Blatnik, except 
that I did point out that they said as to certain of their estimates 
that they were not to be taken as accurate. That had reference par- 
er to the proposed greater depth of the canals. They did not 
say that as to the 27-foot depth, but they did as to the 35-foot depth, 
as I recall it. 

Mr. Biatntx. The reason | mentioned that is, the Canadians have 
also made their own independent detailed survey of the costs of con- 
struction that are involved. Their figures check quite closely and are 
quite in agreement with the American figures. The Canadians obvi- 
ously had to have overall costs of the project if they intended to 
undertake the de velopment alone, and they also had another set of 
costs, if it is to be a joint undertaking. 

Mr. Prince. I think that is correct, and it has reference to the 27- 
foot canal which is involved in this legislation. 

I would like now to go directly to an examination of the reasons 
presented by administration witnesses and other proponents for 
United States participation in this project. 

They have stated to you that Canada is going to build this water- 
way, in any event, and I say to you that they have grounds for saying 
that. I was not sure that they did have crounds: for saying that 2 
years ago, but a lot has happened since that time. They have made 
an undertaking to the International Joint Commission to build a 
27-foot waterway entirely on the northern side of the river. 

Mr. Donpero. Does the Association of American Railroads oppose 
that? 

Mr. Prince. Well, we have no occasion to express a view on that, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donvero. I noticed in your testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee that you did not think there was any reason why you could 
or should oppose it. 

Mr. Prince. I think that is my viewpoint still. 
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Mr. Donvero. Do you know that representatives of your associa- 
tion are before the Federal Power Commission this morning oppos- 
ing it? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. I did not. 

Mr. Donvero. Opposing the grant of a license to the State of 
New York. 

Mr. Prince. I did not know that. Are you sure of that, Mr. Chair- 
man, because I am 

Mr. Donvero. That is the information I have. 

Mr. Prince. Because I am reasonably sure that is not correct. 

Mr. Donvero. I would be glad to stand corrected if that is not the 
case. 

Mr. Prince. I can correct you, I think, by telling you what I think 
your informants have in mind: That the National St. Lawrence Proj- 
ect Conference is represented before the Federal Power Commission 
in opposition to the granting of the license to the New York Power 
Authority. The Association of American Railroads, I am quite sure, 
is not. 

Mr. Donpero. Any representative from your association ? 

Mr. Prince. I know of none. I believe I would have been informed 
had there been one. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense appeared before your commit- 
tee and said that this project was important from the standpoint of 
national defense. He gave, in effect, the same reasons that had been 
advanced for the last 6 or 7 years. There was nothing new in his 
testimony. It comes down to three principal points, and I will just 
summarize them briefly and give you just a summary of our answers 
to those three points. 

First, he said you need this waterway to bring in Labrador ore in 
order to sustain the Midwest steel industry. 

Second, he said you need it to facilitate the shipment of munitions 
and other materiel abroad in time of war. You need an alternative 
transportation route and one that they say will be a thousand miles 
shorter via open ocean than routes from New York. Therefore they 
say that it will be safer. 

Third, they say you need access to the ship-repair and ship-con- 
struction fac ition of the Great Lakes for the construction and repair 
of larger vessels. 

I will go through those points briefly one at a time and tell you why 
we do not think they have any real substance from the standpoint of 
national defense. 

As to No. 1, the Labrador ore: In the first place, the Midwest steel 
industry is assured of an adequate supply of iron ore for the foresee- 
able future from sources of high-grade iron ore in the Lake Superior 
district in the United States and Canada, and from the almost inex- 
haustible reserves of taconite in the Lake Superior district in the 
United States. 

I must hesitate there just a moment 

Mr. Donvero. May I interrupt you, Mr. Prince? Are you now talk- 
ing about the adequate supply of iron ore in the United States? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

I would like just to recall to you the extended discussion we had 
here 2 years ago about the iron ore. I am not going into that in detail. 
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The Secretary of the Interior came up here and tried to scare you into 
passing this legislation. We were just about to run out of all the high- 
grade, open-pit, direct-shipping ore in the Lake Superior region and it 
would be all gone in 10 to 14 years. When you got down to it you 
found out it was nothing but a mathematical calculation based on the 
figures which are listed in the Minnesota tax reserves as the reserves 
of that kind of ore divided by the assumed production. 

At that time I pointed out that in the course of 5 years, from 1946 to 
1950, after 200 million tons of that kind of ore had been mined, the 
Minnesota tax reserves showed a 4 million ton greater reserve at the 
end of the period than at the beginning of the period. I have tried 
to bring that down to date. The latest publication is the Mining 
Directory of Minnesota for 1952 

After another 50 million tons of shipments of that kind of ore your 
reserves have gone up a little more. We have 4 million more tons 
than we had when I was here before you in 1951. 

Mr. Buarnrx. Are you speaking of the high-grade ores now ? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. That was of the high-grade, open-pit, di- 
rect-shipping ore. 

Mr. Briatnix. Mr. Prince, up until the present, within the last 3- 
year period most of the major mining companies, including the 
largest, the United States Steel Corp., have actually invested in and 
there is now under construction in taconite in my district a capital 
investment of about $400 million in order to construct taconite plants, 
which are the lowest of the low-grade ores. 

In view of the fact that you testify here, or you assure this commit- 
tee, that we have these enormous reserves of high-grade ore still in 
Minnesota, do you have any reason, or any thinking of your own, to 
submit to this committee why these careful companies, that is, careful 
in management, would invest such an enormous amount of capital 
(which today is approximating a half billion dollars in actual con- 
struction, and not just proposed construction) and the proposed addi- 
tional investment is projected to be another half billion dollars to 
be completed by 1960 or 1962 ¢ 

Mr. Prince. I am certainly glad you mentioned that. I wanted 
to go into it because as I pointed out before in 1951 this great taconite 
development was in . progress and it was going to develop. I am 
glad you have given me the up-to-date figures because I did not have 
them quite as late, or up to date. You say around $400 million close 
to half a billion dollars, has been invested in taconite. Never before 
this committee or anywhere else have I contended that the high-grade 
yres in Minnesota were adequate to meet our steel requirements. All 
i said was that they were not going to disappear and dry up in 10 to 
14 years, as the Secretary of the Interior was telling you. 

What I said was that we were going to be able to maintain produc- 
tion from that source for a considerably longer period. In the mean- 
time we were building up the taconite. That is going to be the great 
source of iron ore for the future. That is the source that the steel 
task group told the Defense Mobilization Director was the thing that 
ought to be encouraged. Therein lay the definite salvation from the 
standpoint of national defense, and every encouragement should be 
given to that. 

Certainly it is building up. 
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Clearly, our high-grade ore in Minnesota is not adequate to meet 
our requirements, “and that is why they are seeking ore in Labrador 
and Venezuela. There is not any argument about that, and I do not 
deny it. Iagree with you wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Buarnix. It was not your intention to suggest or imply that 
there were such enormous amounts of high-grade ore available that 
there was no need to have a reserve of that kind of ore? 

Mr. Prince. Certainly not. And if I left that impression I am 
glad you corrected it. And it is clear also, Mr. Blatnik, that the 
high-grade reserves are diminishing. 

Mr. Buarntk. That is right. 

Mr. Prince. In fact, they started diminishing the first year we 
started mining some ore out there. Any ore and any material that 
you mine—any resource of that character—is diminished whenever 
you take any of it away. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Prince, could I suggest at this point you are try- 
ing to prove this committee was fooled several years ago at the hearing 
as to the estimated reserves in Minnesota on the Mesabi Range and 
it was proven later that the reserves were estimated at a minimum 
for tax purposes ¢ 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 

Mr. Fatton. It was also proved that although millions of tons of 
ore were taken out of the mines in a period after that, I think 100 
million tons were taken out, it was estimated there was more ore 
in the mines afterward than there was before the 100 million tons 
were taken out ? 

Mr. Prince. Subject to one minor correction. That was definitely 
true in this last 5-year period, and it is certainly true now that I have 
brought it down to 6 years, that you had more left at the end than you 
had to start with. That is not true through the years. You cannot 
keep on taking it out and keep on building it up indefinitely. 

Mr. Fatvon. | am only speaking of the testimony given here. That 
was a period of 5 years? 

Mr. Prince. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Fatton. And the reserves are more than estimated due to tax 
purposes ¢ 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. This tax feature has a tremendous 
influence on what is shown as reserves. They have to start paying 
an ad valorem tax—— 

Mr. Donpero. You want us to think now that you believe the high- 
grade open-pit ore reserve in the Mesabi Range is not sufficient or 
adequate to sustain the steel industry of the country alone? 

Mr. Prince. Certainly it is not sufficient. 

Mr. Donvrro. Where are we going to get it from ? 

Mr. Prince. And I have not ever contended it was, Mr. Chairman, 
I certainly do not contend that now. 

Mr. DonpeRo, Where are we going to get it? 

Mr. Prince. From a multitude of sources. The steel industry is 
adequately providing for the future in that regard, as they have 
always. They are building up the taconite plants. Estimates are 
that production may be up to, 30 to 40 million tons of taconite by 
1970. 

Mr. Donprero, When? 
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Mr. Prrxce. By 1970. I don’t know whether they are correct or 
not. They are also re Fn it from Labrador, and Venezuela, and 
Liberia, and Chile, and perhaps later from Brazil. They are getting 
ore from wherever they can find it. That does not affect the situation 
I am talking about. 

Mr. Donpero. Don’t you think ore that comes in from other coun- 
tries, and even Labrador, would use the seaway ¢ 

Mr. Prince. I did not mean to say they were getting it. I meant 
that they searched the world over to find ore and they hoped to bring 
it down from Labrador within a year or two. 

Mr. Donvero. If they bring it in from Labrador how will they bring 
it in unless they bring it up the St. Lawrence River? Will it go over 
your railroads ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Humphrey said he could certainly market 10 
million without the St. Lawrence Waterway as proposed. He said he 
could bring 4 or 5 million down the east coast. Also, you have a tre- 
mendous market area where you can market it if you can bring it in to 
Montreal and put in on railroad trains and bring it down to Pitts- 
burgh, or the Pittsburgh area; or else transfer it to the small canallers 
and take it through the small canals. He said you can market 5 mil- 
lion tons in the small canallers. You don’t have to build a waterway 
for that. 

Mr. Donvero. Then why do you say 27 feet is not adequate? We 
can always double it. 

ir. Provce. Mr. Chairman, I said repeatedly it would be adequate 
for the iron ore. You asked me the question and I agreed with you. 
I never said it would be inadequate for that purpose. I hope that 
is clear. I am not trying to mislead anybody. The 27 feet of this 
proposed waterway is entirely adequate to bring Labrador ore in in 
lake vessels. Lake vessels are quite different in their construction from 
oceangoing vessels. They cannot operate in the ocean. They have a 
rounded bottom and can haul more tonnage with a shallower draft 
than an oceangoing vessel. 

Mr. Donprro. You alluded this morning several times to oceangoing 
vessels. Did you hear the statement made the other day that out of 
some 2,500 ships that entered the port of New York, perhaps the 
greatest and deepest port in the world, 1,900 of them were of 25-foot 
draft or less, or 68 percent of oceangoing ships that entered the port of 
New York were of a shallow enough draft so that they could use this 
canal if it were 27 feet. 

Mr. Prince, I hold in my hand a pamphlet which came to my desk 
this morning from the city of Detroit, which shows that the ships from 
12 foreign countries are now operating in the 14-foot canal Canada 
built. One of these countries is Venezuela in South America. I am 
going to put in the record the names of the 12 countries using it. 

If they can use a 14-foot canal profitably couldn’t they use the 27- 
foot canal profitably even if they had to pay a small toll? 

Mr. Prince. Will you tell me under what registry those vessels 
operate ¢ 

Mr. Donprro. Yes. In fact, I will submit the pamphlet to you. 

Mr. Prince. Do you know abe what registry those ships sail, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Donprro. What ships? 

Mr. Prince. What the registry was. What the flag was. 
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Mr. Donperro. Yes. It isallin here. I will not take the time to read 
it, but I will let you see it. I can tell you they are from Algeria, 
Belgium, Germany, Morocco, Denmark, Italy, Sweden, Finland, Ven- 
ezuela, France, the Netherlands, and Spanish Morocco. 

Mr. Prince. Exactly. You named quite a few and you did not name 
the United States. 

Mr. Donpvero. I am referring to foreign governments sending ships 
here. 

Mr. Prince. Yes. And you will not find any United States ships in 
there because the United States ships of that depth can’t operate eco- 
nomically. Their labor costs are too high. They have to go to the 
deep-draft vessels, and that is why they have to do it. You will be 
promoting a waterway for a certain amount of commerce in foreign 
vessels to take away the trade of our American merchant marine—the 
same merchant marine everybody considers to be so vita] to our national 
welfare and our national security, and which you struggle to find ways 
of promoting and building up. You provide subsidies for them and 
then you turn around here and provide a means for foreign shipping 
to take away their trade. It doesn’t made sense to me. 

Mr. DonpERo. What about the 1,900 ships that entered New York 
Harbor of 25-foot draft and less ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, I guess I am not making myself as clear 
as I should be. I thought I had gone ane that and gone into it per- 
haps more thoroughly than I should have, but I guess maybe the error 
is the other way and I have not gone into it thoroughly enough. 

Mr. Buarnrx. May I make a comment on this, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Donprro. Yes. We have been pretty patient and tolerant. 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Prince, you suggest by deepening or building the 
navigation portion of this project that we would expose the Great 
Lakes ports to the harmful effects of foreign ships, and that it would 
be better to ke ep the Great Lakes ports protected so that these foreign 
ships could not come in. Is that your argument ? 

Mr. Prince. That is exactly what you are going to do if you build 
1 27-foot waterway. To the extent it is going to be usable for foreign 
trade in oceangoing vessels it is going to ‘be primarily in foreign 
vessels. I have no hesitancy in saying that in doing that, without 
providing a reasonable basis for competition by American shipping, 
you would be doing the wrong thing. 

Mr. Buarntx. This foreign shipping, which all of our great salt- 
vater ports welcome enthusiastically, does not seem to harm them 
at all. 

Mr. Prince. But, Mr. Blatnik, — is a world of difference be- 
tween poner a waterway that can only be operated in economi- 

cally by the foreign ships and a the United States ships as well 
and the situation at all of our seacoast harbors and ports when United 
States ships have a fair chance. 

I suppose I had better get on. 

Mr. McGregor. Mr. Prince, the chairman handed me the article 
he referred to and it is headed, “Schedule of Overseas Sailings,” and 
there isn’t a single vessel from the United States. Every one of the 
ships he referr ed toisa foreign vessel. 

Mr. Prince. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. I emphasized that fact that they could use the 
seaway. 
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Mr. Prince. What, sir? 

Mr. Donvero. I did not in any way mislead you. I emphasized the 
fact that they were foreign ships and could use the seaway. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. We are in agreement on that. I think we 
can pass that question. 

Mr. Smirn. What is the purpose of having ports if you don’t have 
foreign ships? You have to have contact with somebody. 

Mr. McGrecor. I think we want foreign ships but I think we owe 
respect and consideration to our American ships and merchant sea- 
men, too—they pay taxes and will pay for a percentage of the cost of 
this project. 

Mr. Donprero. We will take the 68 percent and let them come 
into the Great Lakes more or less like they come into the port of 
New York. 

Mr. Prince. I cannot go over all of that testimony and get through 
with any reasonable dispatch here. I would love to, Mr. Chairman. 
I hope maybe some of the others will remember some of the things 
I have said about that type of evidence as compared with the evidence 
of what the Army engineers think is a modern port, and what they 
think is a modern ship canal when they are talking about building 
any channel other than the St. Lawrence, and what our shipping 
people who run the ships say about the depth you need to operate 
economically. I hope some of those things may have lingered in 
your minds. 

Getting back to the first point on the issue of national defense— 
about the necessity of Labrador ore to sustain the Midwest steel 
mills—I have already mentioned that you have got a large supply 

that is going to continue of the high-grade ore from Minnesota and 
this evergrowing development of taconite, and also other high-grade 
ore that has been discovered in Ontario. All of that is moving to 
the natural market area for it, namely, the Midwest steel mills. There 
is plenty there to sustain the Midwest steel mills. 

\s I pointed out, your Labrador ore can be marketed most. eco- 
nomically on the east coast and all the way west to Pittsburgh. They 
can do it just as economically at Pittsburgh as via the waterway, and 
east of Pittsburgh cheaper coming via the east coast. That is the 
natural market area for that iron ore. 

rhe east is the section of the steel industry that has no ore and has 
no source of iron ore right at hand. 

Mr. Donpverro. I want to ask you one question there, Mr. Prince. 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Donvrro. Then you do not want any of this ore to come to the 
steel industry where it is now located, in Pittsburgh, eastern Ohio, and 
western Pennsylvania ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Not at all, Mr. Chairman. That is not quite right. 

Mr. Donvero. How are you going to get it there from Labrador? 
It either must come by water the same as it is coming now, or it must 
come by railroad. Do you have railroad cars to do it, and can you do 
it as cheaply as water transportation ? 

Mr. Prince. I told you where we can bring it as cheaply and where 
we can't. We certainly could not carry it from the east coast to 
Cleveland as cheap as it could come via the waterway, if you would 
provide it at Government expense. I don’t argue that. But I say 
you have an enormous market area of Pittsburgh and east, where you 
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can market it from the east coast just as cheap or cheaper than via the 
waterway. 

Also, you can get into the lakes via the 14-foot canal today. You can 
do that at about probably the same cost as you could via the proposed 
waterway. 

But getting on with this question of the national defense, they have 
always said, sure, in time of war you can market Labrador ore via the 
east coast, but what will hi uppen when the war breaks out? The sub- 
marines will infest the waters of the Atlantic as they did in the 
last war, and they will sink all of the ore boats. Then you will need 
this safe, secure, inland route of the St. Lawrence to bring your Labra- 
dor ore into the Midwest steel mills. 

That is not realistic. If we have a pointer over here I would like to 
show you something on the map. 

Mr: Donvero. I wish you would tell us why it is not realistic. 

Mr. Prince. I am going to try to. 

Mr. Oaxman. While Mr. Prince is going to the map, I want to say 
that with a congressional group a couple of weeks ago we visited the 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point and there were great 
plaques on the wall that showed there were higher numbers of fatalities 
among the graduates of the Merchant Marine College than any of the 
graduates of the United States Academies because of what you said 
happened. They sank so many of our boats in the first 6 months of 
the war that they had to pull off the only one left. 

Mr. Prince. That was a question I was not going to go into, as to 
whether we will be able to control the submarine menace. I do not 
know. We did later in the war and we certainly did not at the start 
of the war, when they sank all of those ore boats coming in from 
Venezuela. I think they sank all but one of them. It might happen 
again. I am accepting the premise of the proponents that the sub- 
marines would shut off the flow to the east coast. But then what 
happens? In the last war when they did that you had to bring your 
ore from Minnesota down the lakes to Lake Erie all the way over to 
Sparrows Point to keep Bethlehem Steel going. That is where they 
got their ore. It was Minnesota ore brought all the way across. 

Now with Labrador in production what would be the closest source 
of ore to the east coast? The east coast is going to be the section of 
the steel industry that is going to be without ore, because they are 
relying on the imports not only from Labrador, but from Venezuela. 
If they shut off the imports from Labrador they are certainly going 
to shut them off from Venezuela too. So that is the section of the 
country of the steel industry that will be without ore. 

And where are you going to get it? The closest source would be 
Labrador. And what would be the route of the Labrador ore to supply 
the east coast mills? From Seven Islands, right there, up the St. 
Lawrence to Montreal. You have deep water all the way to Montreal 
now. That is not included in this project. You don’t need it. You 
have 35 feet to here right now. 

The project lies in this section. [Pointing to the St. Lawrence River 
west of Montreal.| At Montreal it would be transferred to rail and 
moved right straight down. ~Montreal is on a direct parallel with 
our east coast. 
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To use the St. Lawrence Waterway at a time like that you would 
have to bring the ore all the way over to Lake Erie, and then use it in 
this area and bring your Lake Superior ore across to here. 

Would you engage in a rape a crosshauling like that at a time 
when we were trying to conserve every bit of our economic strength 
and efforts? It just - doesn’t seem to me to be reasonable. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Prince, I know you want to be fair. Why do you 
say you would bring Minnesota ore all the way down to Sparrows 
Point, Baltimore, when all of that ore now goes to the Pitsburgh area, 
where the steel mills are mainly located ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, I merely said in the last war when im- 
ports to Bethlehem at Sparrows Point were shut off, in order to keep 
those mills open they had to bring Minnesota ore all the way to the 
east coast. 

Mr. Donpero. How ? 

Mr. Prince. And I said to use the St. Lawrence Waterway in time 
of war you would be bringing your Labrador ore across to the Ohio 
Valley, and you would be bringing your + reaieviothe ore across to the 
east coast. Does that make sense? I think really you would bring 
your Labrador ore to Montreal, where you can bring it by deep water 
today and then straight down to the east coast points. 

Mr. Bratyix. I will say this, with no personal reflection, but your 
statement does not make sense. There are only certain fixed ports on 
the lower-lake shores, and whether the boat comes from Superior 
or Duluth in the Minnesota area, or whether it comes from Labra- 
dor and goes up the seaway, it has to stop at those ports. 

You are saying the Minnesota ore would have to go to these ports. 

Mr. Prince. No. Mr. Blatnik, I hope I have not been as lacking 
in clarity to the others as 1 apparently have to you. 

The Minnesota ore comes to the Lake Erie ports and stops there, and 
then it was put on railroad cars and the ore was carried across to 
Sparrows Point by rail during the last war, when the imports to 
Bethlehem’s plant were shut off. I say you are not just going to 
shut down Sparrows Point if we have another war, and you can’t 
import ore by the Atlantic coast. You are going to keep the eastern 
mills going, and you are going to get ore from some place. I said 
the logical place to get the ore from for those eastern steel mills is 
Labrador and not Minnesota. It is just as clear to me as it can be. 

Now, if I may I would like to move on unless somebody has some 
questions about that. If they do [ will try to clear it up. 

Mr. Oaxman. I have a few. but I will reserve them. 

Mr. Donpero. I think the Chair ought to state it is 12 o’clock. The 
House is going into session at 12 o’clock, but we think the schedule in 
the House is such we may be able to come back at 2 o’clock. I hope 
that will be satisfactory to everybody. 

Could you finish your statement by 12:30, Mr. Prince? 

Mr. Prence. I think I can finish by 12:30. Yes, sir. I will cer- 
tainly endeavor to. 

Mr. Donpero. You may proceed, and we will talk to you this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Prince. In the interests of getting along, I have dealt with 
the second and third arguments having to do with national defense, 
as presented by the Assistant Secretary of Defense, principally on 
page 29, and running over a little onto page 30. 
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Mr. Donvero. Of your prepared statement? 

Mr. Prince. Of my prepared statement. And I will not stop to go 
over that except to say that we do feel that there is a very saemeete 
answer to his arguments presented there. 

What I want to get around to, which I think is terribly important, 
is that most of those arguments that were presented by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, and by others here, in talking about the other 
advantages of the waterway, have to do with the existence of the 
physical | structure. 

Now, if you are going to have the waterway provided by Canada at 
Canadian expense, I say you are going to have all of those benefits, 
if they be benefits—and they think they will be benefits—you are 
going to have them in any event. We do not have to do a thing so 
far as this waterway is concerned, and you will have your 27-foot 
waterway there for whatever value it may have. 

Why do I say that? Canada has obligated herself to build a 27- 
foot waterway. They first sent a note to the United States saying 
that that was their wish and their undertaking, and if we would 
join with them in an application to the International Joint Commis- 
sion that they would undertake to build the 27-foot waterway on the 
Canadian side of the river if we joined in the construction of the 
power project. 

Mr. Donpero. Will you state that last sentence again? That is a 
new version that I do not think any member of this committee has 
heard before. 

Mr. Prince. I will try to state it again but I don’t think I have 
misstated it. 

Mr. Donprro. I don’t want to confuse you, but I understood you 
to say that Canada would build a 27-foot waterway on their side of 
the river if we would join with them in the development of the power. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. Were you not aware of that, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Donprro. I am aware that they withdrew from the agreement 
of 1941, which is an undertaking of both power and navigation, and 
told us flatly they would not even recognize it. 

Mr. Prince. You are absolutely correct. And what did they do 
next? They submitted to us a note setting forth their intention— 
their intention to build a 27-foot waterw ay entirely at their own ex- 
pense and entirely on the Canadian side of the river, provided only 
that we would join with them in the power project? 

Mr. Donprro. That is the status today ? 

Mr. Prince. That is what Canada did and we approved of that 
plan. We said,“Yes. That meets with our approval.” 

Mr. Donprero. When did we approve of that? 

Mr. Prince. In an exchange of notes on June 30, 1952. 

Mr. Donprro. Representatives of the National Security Council in 
the Senate said it was in the best interests of this country to participate 
with Canada in the building of the seaway. 

Mr. Buarnik. That is exactly what they did say. They advised 
and recommended and urged we join in the project. But in follow- 
ing up, if Congress did not authorize their approval of the joint propo- 
sition then they would have recommended they would have no ob- 
jection to Canada going it alone, in case we refused to join. 
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Mr. Donpero. That is the situation, 

Mr. Prince. I am going to come to that in a few moments in a little 
more detail, and I will point out exactly where the Canadians made 
that undertaking and where we approved it and joined them in an 
application to the International Jomt Commission on that very basis. 
Why we are suddenly turning about is a mystery not only to me, but 
apparently to a number of the Canadian officials. Canada has obli- 
gated itself to the International Joint Commission to build this water- 
way. Sol say if we do nothing and if Canada carries out its obliga- 
tion, then if we are entitled to use this waterway we will have all of 
the benefits that you would get from this waterway with us partici- 
pating to the extent set forth in House Joint Resolution 104 And I say 
we would have the right to use it. And why! That right is guaran- 
teed to us under treaties with Canada—the treaties of 1871 and 1909. 

Mr. Donprro. Then we pay such tolls as Canada would establish. 

Mr. Prince. We pay such tolls as Canada’s own vessels would pay, 
with no discrimination. 

Here is the treaty of 1871 


The navigation of the river St. Lawrence, ascending and descending, from the 
45th parallel of north latitude, where it ceases to form the boundary between 
the two countries, from, to, and into the sea, shall forever remain free and open 
for the purposes of commerce to the citizens of the United States, subject to any 
laws and regulations of Great Britain, or of the Dominion of Canada, not 
inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation. 


Then in the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 it says in article I: 


The high contracting parties agree that the navigation of all navigable bound- 
ary waters shall forever continue free and open for the purpose of commerce 
to the inhabitants and to the ships, vessels, and boats of both countries equally, 
subject, however, to any laws and regulations of either country, within its own 
territory, not inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation and applying 
equally and without discrimination to the inhabitants, ships, vessels, and boats 
of both countries. 

It is further agreed that so long as this treaty shall remain in force, this same 
right of navigation shall extend to the waters of Lake Michigan and to all canals 
connecting boundary waters, and now existing or which may hereafter be con- 
structed on either side of the line. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Prince, right at that point, if the commerce of 
this country amounted to 80 percent of the volume that would use 
the canal built by Canada then we would also pay 80 percent of the 
tolls, whereas if we go in jointly with them it would be 50 percent. 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, I am so glad you mentioned that be- 
cause I wanted to get that straightened out and I was not sure whether 
I was going to remember it. The proponents have been making that 
statement right along. Eighty percent of the tonnage is going to be 
ours and therefore we are going to pay for it through tolls. erat 
aside the question of whether it is going to be a profitable venture or + 
continuing liability for whoever owns this canal, but just coming back 
to the pomt that 80 percent of it will be paid by American tonnage, 
how did they calculate that 80 ri reent was American? They said 
they counted traffic as American if it either originated in the United 
States or was destined to the United States. 

This is going to make an interesting sum, but how much of this 
traffic is going to be Canadian traffic? Just use the same method. 
If it originates in Canada or it is destined to Canada it is Canadian 
traffic. On this basis over 80 percent of the traffic would be Canadian 
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traffic. So we have 160 percent of the traffic as either American or 
Canadian. Most of it is joint and no more American traffic that 
Canadian traflic. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Prince, I do not think anybody could ever say 
to the last dollar exactly, but with the difference in population of 
150 million to 160 million on this side of the river and 15 million in 
Canada, don’t you think our Nation would have more commerce going 
through the canal than Canada ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, you might think that if you hadn’t 
studied it and looked at the concrete factors that have application in 
this situation. What is the tonnage going to be? Just look at it. 
The tonnage they predict, that is. Ore. What do you call that? 
United States traffic? It originates in Canada and it is destined to 
the United States. It is joint traffic. Coal. It originates in the 
United States, destined to Canada. It is no more American traffic 
than Canadian traffic. 

Mr. Donperro. If you added the tolls that would be added to iron 
ore and American industry had to pay it, aren’t we then paying for 
the canal just the same? 

Mr. Prince. You are paying what any user of a government-pro- 
vided waterway should pay—a fair toll to amortize the investment 
and the cost of amortization and maintenance. And that is all Canada 
is going to get out of this in the way of tolls. That is all their 
law provides. 

Mr. Donpero. But whatever commerce goes through the canal, 
whether it is merchandise or iron ore, if it comes to American ports, 
to American people, the people will pay the tolls on that particular 
merchandise. 

Mr. Prince. Canada is going to pay the price on the coal and on 
grain. It doesn’t matter which way you cut this piece of pie, it comes 
out the same. This project is going to be used by the commerce of 
both countries and it is not going to be paid for all by United States 
citizens and our commercial interests. 

Mr. Donprro. Very little coal goes to Canada that way. 

Mr. Prince. They claim a good bit is going to go, Mr. Chairman. 
I agree with you probably not as much as they claim. 

Mr. Donvero. The railroads are carrying 70 percent of Canada’s 
coal and I am for that and I want them to continue that business. 

Mr. Prince. Thank you, sir. Most of the grain traffic, the other 
big bulk commodity, is primarily Canadian. Canada is the big wheat 
exporting country, and not the United States. 

Mr. Donvero. You would have to dispose of some more surplus 
wheat that is on hand now then. 

Mr. Prince. Remember that this waterway in addition to being an 
artery for foreign commerce for both countries is a domestic water- 
way for Canada. It is an artery for domestic commerce. 

Taking the latest figures I have available, which are of 2 years ago, 
I believe 514 million tons of strictly domestic commerce of Canada 
moved over the St. Lawrence Waterway, while there was only some- 
thing like 100,000 tons of purely United States traffic. 

So I think that the Canadian commercial interests are going to pay 
just as much as American domestic interests. Furthermore, it does 
not seem to me to make a whole lot of difference when a fair toll 
charged for the users of a waterway. 
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The Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, if I may go back to that, in 
the remainder of that quotation, said: 

Either of the high contracting parties may adopt rules and regulations govern- 
ing the use of such canals within its own territory and may charge tolls for the 
use thereof, but all such rules and regulations and all tolls charged shall apply 
alike to the subjects or citizens of the high contracting parties and the ships, 
vessels, and boats of both of the high contracting parties, and they shall be placed 
on terms of equality in the uses thereof. 

I say that gives us a guaranty to use that canal if the Canadians build 
it on equal terms with Canadian vessels, and that is a pretty good 
assurance that we are going to be fairly treated. After all, Canada 
has treated us pretty fairly on everything up to now, and I think we 
have done the same with them. I do not think we have anything to fear 
because Canada would have control of this waterway, particularly 
when it is backed up by a treaty like this. 

Now, the proponents, or some of them, have the idea that what you 
will get out of this canal on the United States side in the International 
Rapids section is sort of a club to hold over Canada’s head in case they 
got nasty, and in case they tried to discriminate, and in case they tried 
to prevent our ships from going through. We could stop them from 
coming through the canals in the International Rapids section and in 
that way have a practical type of control. 

I do not believe you need that kind of control, but if you do you have 
already got it. I do not believe it is a well-recognized fact or a well- 
realized fact that we already have that type of control. Channels 
through the International Rapids section and the Thousand Islands 
section lie to a certain extent on the United States side of the boundary 
line. We have control over those. We have domination over those. 
We could stop Canada from sending its boats and commerce through 
those channels if we were so disposed. That is in the river itself. 

Go on up the rest of the waterway. The connecting channels in the 
Great Lakes. Most of them lie in the United States. We are on such 
friendly terms with Canada that the channel weaves back and forth, 
but most of the channel happens to lie in the United States. We have 
spent all of the money developing those channels up there. They are 
under our control and we maintain them. The Canadian commerce 
coming from the upper lakes has to use those channels. That gives us 
a practical control. 

Again at the Soo where there are 4 locks on the United States side 
and 1 lock on the Canadian side. All of the large, modern Canadian 
vessels bringing down grain have to use our locks. Their lock is only 
16.8 feet deep and it is almost obsolete. They have to use our canal. 
So we have a practical control up in that end of the lakes. 

Mr. Donprero, Why couldn’t we use the Canadian canals? 

Mr. Prince. Exactly. We use their canals. We use them without 
discrimination and on equal terms. We have not been discriminated 
against. For 100 years Canada maintained and operated the canals 
through the St. Lawrence. Why are you suddenly afraid that be- 

cause the “y are deepening those canals from 14 feet to 27 feet that you 
may not be able to use them on fair terms? It just does not seem to me 
that is a genuine fear. 

Mr. Biatrnrk. You could not use them on equal terms in all cir- 
cumstances. You state here, “In other words, all the national-defense 
advantages are provided.” 
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Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buarnix. With Canada having full ownership and control and 
regulation of the International Rapids section for navigation, among 
the other rights they have, such as imposing the tolls and the rules of 
measurement, they also have the right to determine priorities. In 
case of any war that involves the United States but which does not 
involve Canada, on their own they have the right to say that a ship- 
ment of their wheat has greater priority than perhaps a shipment of 
ours of materiel of war or military personnel. On our side we are 
powerless to compel them to allow our shipments to go through ahead 
of priority. 

Furthermore, Canada can charge equal tolls on defense materiel and 
personnel, but if they are not sending out any defense cargo or per- 
sonnel they can charge us any rate they want to on every ton of de- 
fense materiel or war materiel and on every bit of military per- 
sonnel going through, just as was done at the Suez Canal during the 
last war. 

The United States had to pay a toll on every ton of military equip- 
ment and on every military individual who went through the Suez 
Canal in the north African fighting at that time. Surely you are 
not saying that that is an equal and fair privilege which we are going 
to share and that it is in our best interests? 

Mr. Prince. 1 question to some extent your statement about the 
priorities situation. The Boundary Waters Treaty says, “and they 
shall be placed on terms of equality in the uses thereof.” That is, 
equally without diserimination. The treaty says that. It says, “ap- 
plying equally and without discrimination.” 

Mr. Biarnik. That is right. 

Mr. Prince. Therefore, 1 question whether we would be at any 
disadvantage. 

Secondly, do you really fear and suspect that Canada is going to 
pick and choose and try to impose on us some high tax for the move- 
ment of some goods through there that we happen to move and they 
don’t happen to move? Is that the way we operate the Panama 
Canal ? 

Mr. Biarntx. Mr. Prince, there is no one on this committee who 
has a deeper respect and confidence in and affection for our good 
neighbors to the north. I live adjacent to the Canadian border, but 
I say the facts of life in these critical times are such that the circum- 
stances may be beyond the control of Canada, and in this whole world- 
wide situation we should be careful and use foresight. 

For example, take a case where the United States is involved in an 
actual military engagement and Canada is a neutral nation. We 
would be jeopardizing the free flow of American war materiel and 
personnel through locks that are entirely owned by the Canadians and 
on Canadian soil, which may be that of a neutral country at that 
time. 

Mr. Prince. That, I think, is not correct, Mr. Blatnik. My infor- 
mation is quite the contrary; that Canada’s rights as a neutral would 
not be jeopardized in any manner whatsoever by our use of the canal 
at a time when we were in war and Canada was a neutral. We have 
so many treaties tying us in with Canada through NATO and the 
United Nations, and in addition we have these specific treaties. All 
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of those things tied together give us a free right to use it, and we 
would have a right to use it for war materiel at a time when we were 
in a war and Canada was a neutral. 

Mr. Buarnix. That is merely your opinion. 

Mr. Prrvce. I must state that that is my opinion based on an 
examination of this question by a professor of international law. 

Mr. Biarnie. Two years ago, Mr. Prince, this was your opinion 
regarding Canada’s intentions, when asked whether or not you thought 
that Canada would go it alone in this project. Here is what you 
answered in 1951. It appears on page 689 of the hearings, and I quote 
your remarks there. 

Mr. Prince. I have already referred to that a moment ago. 

Mr. Buarnix. You said: 

I am perfectly convinced that Canada, in making its own independent study of 
this project, would not for a minute consider expending any such sum of money 
as would be involved in doing such a project alone. Its economy could not 
possibly stand it. 

That was your opinion 2 years ago. Right now that opinion is com- 
pletely reversed and completely in error. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. I referred to that a little earlier when 
I said 2 years ago I did not think Canada was going ahead. It looks 
as though I was mistaken so far as Canada’s intention was concerned, 
and that they have expressed not only their willingness to do it but 
they are now obligated to do it. It seems to be pretty much of a cer- 
tainty that Can: ada is going ahead. 

Mr. Donvero. So we are going to get the seaway anyway. The rail- 
roads will have the seaway to contend with anyway in either case. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. There is no doubt about that either. 
And I cannot say we are happy or overjoyed at the eae of facing 
the competition provided by the Canadian canal; but this is the sig- 
nificant difference, in my judgment. I tried to point out to you why I 
do not think the United States will ever be content wits a 27-foot canal 
and will insist on going to a 35-foot canal if we can only get our nose 
under the tent and get our way in this thing. 

Canada, on the other hand, I think will leave it at 27 because it is 
to the interests of the port of Montreal to leave it at 27 feet. 

As far as our interests are concerned, the difference is this: That a 
35-foot canal will hurt us a lot worse than a 27-foot canal will hurt 
us. We are going to be hurt if Canada builds a 27-foot canal, but we 
are not going to be hurt as badly as we would be if they make it a 35- 
foot canal. 

That is not our primary interest, but one of our primary interests 
in keeping the United States out of participation in the St. Lawrence 
portion of this project. 

The second one is that I just do not think we can afford to make 
any unnecessary expenditure; and where you could find an expendi- 
ture that is more clearly unnecessary than this I do not know, bam 
you are going to get the project without spending a dime. How ca 
you justify it at a time like this, when you are devoting all of your 
energies to trying to balance the budget and cut taxes and you cannot 
do either? 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Prince, we are going to send 50 St. Lawrence 
seaways to Europe this week, or very soon, because that bill is com- 
ing up on foreign aid, to the extent of about $5 billion. 
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Mr. Prince. I hope I do not have to go into that. 

Mr. Donvero. It is 12:30 and we think we had better suspend 
until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Prince. Allright, sir. Iam sorry I did not meet my agreement. 

Mr. Donpero. You will have an opportunity to go over it this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 2 p. m. 
of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 2: 04 p. m.) 

Mr. Donpero. Are you ready to proceed, Mr. Prince ? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir; I am ready to proceed. 

Mr. Donvero. The committee will consider itself in session. 

I want to offer for the record a statement by Mr. George D. Riley, 
a member of the national legislative committee of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in opposition to this project. 

(Statement of George D. Riley is as follows :) 


This statement by George D. Riley, member, national legislative committee, 
American Federation of Labor, includes the following points in opposition to 
creating a seaway on the St. Lawrence: 

The American Federation of Labor opposes a seaway because— 

l. It is not needed. 

2. No change has taken place throughout 30 years to convince this Congress 
any more than any preceding Congresses that a waterway is a necessity. 

3. Canada has said it will go it alone. Let Canada do so, if it can, financially 
or territorially. We'll trust Canada. 

4. A 27-foot seaway is an impracticability for modern usages, even if a seaway 
is necessary. ‘To construct one of the proper depth, 35 feet, would be to expand 
the cost beyond the point where proponents are willing to discuss costs. 

5. This argument over a seaway is a contest between those who want to import 
their ore from Canada on a competitive basis with those who bring it from 
abroad over constituted ocean routes. 

6. The need for steel is slackening to the point that automobile output is at 
an overconsumption rate. 

7. Even without a seaway 10 million tons of iron can be brought into lake 
ports. This is the statement of one of the most enthusiastic seaway boosters. 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE D, RILEY, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTER, AFL 


The American Federation of Labor is basically opposed to constructing a St. 
Lawrence seaway, whether done wholly with money supplied by the citizens of 
the United States or otherwise. 

We are far from convinced that now, more than ever, there is need for a sea- 
way, especially since we are lapsing into a form of desuetude, due to truces and 
rumors of truces. 

There have been many proposals on how and when to construct a seaway. A 
review of such measures in recent years shows interesting phases through which 
these bills and joint resolutions have gone. 

There have been proposals to create corporations and there have been proposals 
to ignore the Appropriations Committee, and appropriate directly through this 
committee. There have been threats on the part of the Canadian Government to 
“go it alone.” If the Canadian Government really means what it says, we see 
no purpose in trying to interfere in what Canada does on her own soil and under 
her own flag. Canada is in excellent position to “go it alone’ because Canada 
has balanced her budget though we continue to chase the rainbow of a balanced 
budget. Furthermore, Canada has a dollar which now is equal to, or more valu- 
able, than our own dollar. In addition. Canada has cut taxes; therefore, Canada 
has three things we still do not have: 

1. A balanced budget. j 

2. A dollar worth more than 100 cents. 

3. A tax cut. 
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So, I find no reason for opposing Canada in her determination to build, pay for, 
and operate a waterway. On the other hand, I know no reason for joining 
Canada in something in which Canada is so wholeheartedly determined to have 
and which she says she will have regardless of what we have not done or will do. 

If Canada regards our firmness in declining to go along with her on the water- 
way deal as a unfriendly gesture, she can well look at what she has been per- 
mitting against our own citizens, 

It is widely known that phony investment operators using telephones from 
Canada, and particularly in Ontario, manage to mulct citizens of the United 
States of some one-half billion dollars in 10 years or nearly 5 times the amount, 
which I understand is needed to put House Joint Resolution 104 into operation ; 
therefore, somewhere in Canada there appears to be ample money to match 
Canada’s desires to “go it alone.” 


PUBLIC DEBT AT NEW HIGH 


It was not until recently when prospects for further hearings on the proposal 
to dig a seaway did Ontario Province sign an agreement with New York State 
to stop this over-the-border unfriendliness in peddling bogus Canadian mining 
stocks. 

Today’s public debt level is only $8 billion below the authorized $275 billion 
permissible debt. Just now we are talking about balanced budgets and promises 
of tax cuts. Regardless of the form the financing of a seaway is proposed to 
take, digging this channel is just another luxury we can ill afford. 

I am not unmindful that it is said this international seaway would pay off the 
debt incurred by the corporation as a self-liquidating undertaking, but even 
these representations do not make the proposition any more appealing to us, 
because we find no reason in the first place for our digging a seaway. 

There is plenty of iron ore coming to this country over routes where companies 
are not bent upon getting Government money expended or invested. ‘Those 
companies rely upon their own resources to bring the ore into the United States 

Now if we are really to have world peace suddenly, and there is to be an end 
to the cold war—and who is to say whether we will or whether we will not— 
we still find no new arguments for the seaway. Based upon the old arguments, 
dating back some 30 years, the Congress has continued unconvinced of the need 
or the desirability for digging this project. 

Customarily, those who are willing to discuss the monetary obligation in- 
volved here, still wish to talk only of a channel of 27 feet. They prefer to 
ignore the real cost potential involved in a 35-foot channel or a channel which 
could involve a cost of going into bedrock. 

Nor do the new direct increased costs these days of financing by Government. 
or by any other aggregation’ of capital, seem to be regarded by the proponents 
of this proposal. A State corporation capitalized at $105 million, for example, 
requires an amount equal to interest at 3 percent on $3,500 million of the $12 
billion which the Treasury Department, headed by George Humphrey, one of 
the leading advocates of the seaway last year, says it must have before 1954. 

The Congress has remained unswayed despite all types of pressures, including 
visits at intervals, each of which have seemed to be well-timed by the present 
Prime Minister of Canada, who has come to Washington for a sounding board, 
presumably to get the United States public opinion and consequent action by our 
lawmakers. 

CANADA’S “GO-IT-ALONE” 


In late 1951, Canadian authorities had so throughly convinced themselves that 
oceangoing ships would be steaming up the St. Lawrence through Canadian 
waters and thence into all the Great Lakes that they had decided they needed 
no help from the United States. This viewpoint was refreshing for here at 
Jast we had found some nation which said it not only was willing to do some- 
thing without American money, but that it was able to do so. In this respect, 
the Canadians overplayed their hand in announcing that Canada had begun 
action to do the job alone despite the knowledge of those with firsthand infor- 
mation that if there was ever to be an international waterway, it had to be with 
consent and agreement by the United States Government. 

Canada then let it be known that it had three main objectives in obtaining a 
waterway—all three of which were to be substantially beneficial to Canada 
itself. These objectives were: 

1. Canada needs the power the waterway would provide for immediate indus- 
trial expansion. 
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2. Canada needs a seaway to permit construction of larger Canadian naval 
vessels at Great Lakes shipyards as part of Canada’s defense program. 

3. Canada needs the waterway to ship its iron ore from new-found fields 
developed in Labrador and Quebec, to steel mills in southern Ontario and 
Cleveland. 

We can only believe that the steel mills in Cleveland and vicinity, as referred 
to in this instance, are part of the operation of the M. A. Hanna Co. and asso- 
ciates and affiliates of which the present Secretary of the Treasury was the 
guiding force only a few months ago, and who appeared before committees in 
Congress with ardent pleas to pull the United States into this proposal. 

It also is appropriate to recall that in November 1951, when Canada was making 
a great ado about “going-it-alone,” it was conceded on the Canadian side that 
it would be some time in 1960 before ocean ships could traverse the hoped-for 
route, but now there has been a delay of almost 2 more years and Canada still 
has not “go-it-alone.” So, we are allowed to guess that it would have to be 
sometime in 1962 before Canada can complete its St. Lawrence waterway. It 
is appropriate to remark that those who believe that any waterpower develop- 
ment so far as the United States is concerned may want to take a second long 
look at what they assume to be a prospect in this field, now that the national 
administration is going all out to divert as much power output as is possible 
through private generative and distributive outlets. 


WHAT DO THE EXPERTS SAY? 


As for the navigational feature involved in this proposed waterway enterprise, 
I believe this committee will want to think long and hard on what the real 
authorities have to say in regard to what is required for channel depths for 
oceangoing vessels, in the light of modern-day construction and construction yet 
to come. Who are these authorities? They are: 

Col. Benjamin B. Talley, division engineer, North Atlantic Division of the 
Army Corps of Engineers; William BE. Blewett, Jr., executive vice president, 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.; Vice Adm. Francis C. Benebrink, 
commandant, Military Sea Transportation Service; Col. C. R. Denison, Maritime 
Administration; M. G. Gamble, president, Esso Shipping, and Col. George W. 
Gillette, executive director, North Carolina State Port Authority. 

Surely most everyone will agree that the names I have just called off are 
those of men who know whereof they speak when they submit their views to 
the Permanent International Commission of Navigation Congresses, Brussels, 
Belgium. In their studies these men included the harbors of 18 cities around 
the coasts of the United States, Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific. You will note that 
every city is on seawater, which, of course, is more buoyant and presumably 
providing lighter draft. The 18 cities are: Portland, Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Hampton Roads, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, Port 
Arthur, Galveston, Houston, Corpus Christi, Los Angeles, Long Beach, San 
Francisco, Portland, Oreg, and Seattle. 

For the benefit of those who prefer to talk about a 27-foot channel, I point 
out that these authorities conclude that 33 feet of water needs to be provided 
for the new Mariner class ship which increasingly is displacing the Victory and 
Liberty ships of the C—4 type ships, 33 feet also is required, except that if an 
increased number of such ships become engaged in commerce, 37 feet will be 
needed in ports of call, according to this committee of experts and still they are 
not speaking of the fresh water in the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 

Since Detroit, Milwaukee, Chicago, Erie, Buffalo, Superior, Duluth, Toronto, 
and other lake cities presumably are to be hosts to ocean vessels, we wonder how 
lower drafts are required in fresh water than in salt water. 

I have not heard the proponents of this project say they will pick and choose 
the types and drafts of vessels which they desire to use on the proposed seaway ; 
therefore, we can only expect that only and all sea-going vessels can be accom- 
modated upon construction in order to justify the name “seaway.” 


OCEAN LEVIATHANS AND 27 FEET 


There has even been much talk about bringing the Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth and the United States and various other vessels up to Detroit and 
elsewhere. Unless this was said in jest, it certainly is time to stop talking about 

n7 


a 27-foot channel, It is after we talk in terms of a channel deeper than 27 feet 
that the real expense must be incurred. 
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Today, 45,000-ton tankers are being constructed with a draft of 37 feet 6 
inches. This is a tonnage equal to, or greater than, that of any battleship or 
earrier affoat today. In her discussion of construction of naval craft, does 
Canada seriously expect to float its plans to great warships in light draft, or 
will the ships have some secret devices for ignoring heavy draft requirements 
and proceed regardless? 

I do not know what the plan is to call Mr. Humphrey to give you his opinion of 
a fiscal setup, which will provide a mere hundred million dollars capital to build 
a 33-foot channel for ocean-going vessels. Certainly not all the ships to be 
accommodated will be whalebacks for ore or grain, if the thought is seriously 
entertained that ships from the deep blue are to use the facilities. 

Mr. Truman took occasion before leaving office to emphasize that it was “no 
longer a question whether the St. Lawrence seaway should be built,” but whether 
the United States “shall participate in its construction and thus maintain joint 
operation and control over this development which is so important to our factory 
and economic progress.” 

A lot of water has gone through the St. Lawrence and into the ocean since Mr. 
Truman made that statement, which was almost 18 months ago. Such security 
as we have and such economic progress as we since have achieved, have been 
acquired without the St. Lawrence seaway. Despite all the dire predictions for 
30 years, we have continued to have our prosperity, depressions, recessions, our 
inflations, and each morning the sun has come up on schedule—all this without 
benefit of a St. Lawrence seaway. 

It remained recently for W. H. Durrell, general manager, Iron Ore of Canada, 
head of the syndicate which is pushing so hard for this seaway, to let the 
proverbial cat out of the bag on the whole waterway scheme. This is what he 
said, as quoted in the Detroit News of May 31, 1953: 

“Much of our success will depend on our ability to lay down ore at prices weil 
within the current market. Hence our interest in this seaway. 

“We know we will be able to ship 10,000,000 tons a year even if the seaway is 
never built.” 

COMPETITION OF BIG INTERESTS 


Mr. Durrell admitted he would have to meet competition. In order to meet 
competition, he and Secretary Humphrey’s recent associates will have to have 
the waterway. This boils down to a subsidy whenever Government money gets 
mixed into an enterprise such as this, amounting to no less in this instance to a 
State corporation bailing out private corporations. 

Further, Mr. Durrell says that “in expanding beyond that figure (10 million 
tons), we shall have to meet competition. We know that the Mesabi Range in 
Minnesota hold billions of tons of low-grade ores and that a method has been 
evolved to treat them satisfactorily. We also shall face competition from 
such nations as Venezuela, Liberia, Sweden and Brazil.” 

This can only mean that Mr. Durrell is saying that in order for his friends 
to get in here with his ore that he’s got to compete with ocean-borne ore. 

There clearly is a battle going on between vast steel interests, between Big 
Steel and the various sizes in between. When United States Steel Corp. decided 
to expand, it spent its own money and erected a plant at Morristown, Pa., and 
began importing steel from abroad. So far as I know United States Steel asked 
for and got no money from the Federal Treasury or any agency of the Federal 
Government. Does Congress really want to get caught up in this battle of the 
giants or will it let the free and open market rules govern in this case. 

There is going to be far less demand for steel long before a seaway can be con- 
structed. Look at the second-hand automobile lots and the new car inventories 
on hand with dealers. With 40 million cars, we are “bought up.” Automobiles 
consume, by far, the greatest amount of civilian-used steel in the United States. 


Mr. DonperRo. Proceed, Mr. Prince. 


STATEMENT OF GREGORY S. PRINCE, GENERAL SOLICITOR, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS—Resumed 


Mr. Prince. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Iam sorry Mr. Blatnik is 
not here at the moment. I wanted to say one thing further with re- 
gard to the line of questioning that he was pursuing shortly before the 
recess in which he said that he seemed to question the conclusion that 
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I had stated that we had ample protection under existing treaties as 
to our right to use the waterway under all circumstances. 

What I would like to say is, and perhaps in the way of a question 
to him, what more would you have if you performed the work that is 
called for by House Joint Resolution 104? That would not give you 
any greater right: under the treaty than you have now. 

Mr. Donpero. I don’t think the question is the right to use the canal 
but the controversy is the toll charge. I have never heard that argu- 
ment that we would not have a right to use it, especially under the 
treaty of 1909. 

Mr. Prince. I think the chairman is right, but some of the pro- 
ponents have implied that we might not have a right to use it. 

I agree with you that there isn’t any question about our right to 
use it and this question is debatable about the tolls, but I am perfectly 
satisfied myself that we have nothing to fear in the way of discrimina- 
tion in the matter of tolls by reason of Canada having control of it. 

Now, continuing with my statement, I wanted to try to point out 
clearly the status of the situation and what you are proposing under 
House Joint Resolution 104 as the situation exists today. You, Mr. 
Chairman, expressed some surprise, I thought, at my statement earlier 
that Canada was obligated and presently so far as we know is planning 
to build a moe canal on the Canadian side of the river. That is 
precisely what Canada is obligated to do. Quite clearly, if Canada 
does build a complete canal on the north side of the river, then there 
is no sense in passing this legislation for there would be no sense in 
duplicating one small segment of that canal. 

Mr. Donvero. It would be under joint control, apart from the 
locks. 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. If Canada built similar canals on the Cana- 
dian side of the river, they would have a complete canal while what 
you would have authorized would be a bobtail segment with no front 
or back to it. As long as Canada plans to build a 27-foot canal on the 
north side of the river, there would be no point in approving and 
constructing the works called for by this legislation. 

Mr. Donprro. Under joint participation on the canal, the canal 
would be built partly along the international boundary line, and two 
features enter into it; first, it would be better for navigation, and it 
would be at a cheaper cost than if Canada built it entirely on the 
Canadian side. 

Mr. Prince. That is a question which I will take up in a second. 
We do not have any agreement or understanding with Canada for joint 
construction of this project. That is why I say that you are consider- 
ing this legislation prematurely. We have no understanding with 
Canada that if you pass this legislation they will give up their plans 
to build canals in the International Rapids section on the north side 
of the river in Canadian territory. I want to explore that rather fully 
and then you can question me about it. 

Mr. Donpero. Isn’t it a fact that the Canadian officials have not 
only given us notice from Ottawa but they have been here in Wash- 
ington, to this effect, not that they have obligated themselves to build 
the canal on their side of the river, but they have thrown it out as a 
challenge that unless we do want to go in with them and participate, 
they would build it on the Canadian side of the river? 
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Mr. Prince. Not at all. I will give you the quotations that lead 
me to that conclusion. I think you arrive at exactly the reverse of that 
as the Canadian views. I will explore that right now. 

Mr. Donpero. I talked to their Prime Minister and their Minister 
of Transport, Mr. Chevrier. 

Mr. Prince. Very well, but I will let you judge if that is what these 
gentlemen said and just what the situ: ition is. We do agree that there 
would be no sense in providing duplicate canals by virtue of this 
legislation. I think that much is agreed on. 

a neral Robinson’s statement the other d: ay in response to a question 

s, “No, I wouldn’t advocate this legislation if Canada were going 
to gear a complete canal on their side of the river.” Let us look into 
this matter and see whether Canada is really desirous of having us 
participate or whether they want to go ahead and build the canal by 
themselves. 

First, as I pointed out, on June 30, 1952, a note was exchanged, I 
think it was a note to the Acting Secretary of State from the Cana- 
dian Ambassador, in which he said he had been instructed by his Gov- 
ernment to inform us that when all arrangements have been made to 
insure the completion of the power phase of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect, then the Canadian Government will construct locks and canals 
on the Canadian side of the international boundary to provide for 
deep-water navigation to the standards specified in the proposed 
agreement between Canada and the United States, and so forth, all 
the way from Montreal to Lake Erie. 

What was the reply to mn note from this Government? This 
Government replied to that note, and the important statement in that 
answer was this: “My Racial approves the arrangements set 
forth in your note.” We said to the Canadians that we approve of 
that arrangement under which you undertake to build a 27-foot wa- 
terway from Montreal to Lake Erie, all on the Canadian side, all 
built at Canadian expense. We approve of that arrangement. Fur- 
thermore, we joined with Canada in an application to the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission from which sekesiaaion had to be obtained 
before the power project could go forw: ird. We joined with Canada 
in that application, and this is what we said in that application— 

Mr. Donpero. How do you account for the statements which were 
made almost a year later on the part of the President, his Cabinet, 
and the National Security Commission that it would be desirable for 
us to participate with Canada on this seaway ? 

Mr. Prince. I wish you would pooaes the answer. I am coming 
down to a discussion of that right now, but I understand it is a case 
of saying one thing one time and another thing another time. 

Mr. Donvero. I think there is an offer on the part of the Canadian 
Government to do it. 

Mr. Prince. I am reading you the words. You will see that there 
is not any double talk in them. First of all, we told Canada we 
approved of their arrangements under which they said they would 
build it alone. We said to the International Joint Commission: 


This application is filed with the understanding on the part of the United 
States 

(a) That, in addition to the works specified in section 8 which are covered by 
this application and which are to be constructed by entities to be designated by 
the Government of the United States and the Government of Canada, Canada 
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will construct, maintain, and operate all such works as may be necessary to 
provide and maintain a deep waterway between the port of Montreal and Lake 
Erie. 

Those are pretty plain words. It isn’t subject to interpretation. 
A year ago we approved of the plan under which Canada would build 
the entire works on the north side of the river. We joined in an ap- 
plication to the International Joint Commission, specifying that that 
was the basis of it. 

Mr. Donvrro. This is not a political matter, but I do know that 
President Truman and his entire administration was in favor of 
joint participation with Canada, because he had this committee be- 
fore him at the White House and discussed it, and President Eisen- 
hower has the same view. 

Mr. Prince. I know they had been advocating joint participation. 
They had been doing it up until the time this legislation was defeated 
in 1952. Then within 4 days or a week—I have forgotten the exact 
time—after the Senate voted down the St. Lawrence Waterway, the 
United States Government joined with Canada in this application in 
which they said it was their understanding that Canada would build 
the entire waterway. 

Well, now, if they did not mean it, and I don’t know whether they 
meant it for I agree with you there is some question about what they 
did mean, in view of their subsequent conduct, but I am just pointing 
out to you that what they said to Canada and what Canada’s reaction 
to that is, 

If you will let mec ontinue I will clarify it somewhat. 

Mr. Donvrro. Congress’ approval has never been asked on any such 
arrangements, either under President Truman’s administration or 
under the present one. 

Mr. Prince. It doesn’t require congressional approval for Canada 
to build a waterway on the Canadian side of the river, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donprro. That is true, nor does it require the approval of Con- 
gress on the power feature of this matter. 

Mr, Prince. That is a question of law that is being tried out before 
the Federal Power Commission, and I cannot answer you on that, 
but at least it is not before Congress. 

Mr. Donpvero. Did you find out during the noon hour whether I 
was mistaken about your representative being before the Federal 
Power Commission ¢ 

Mr. Prince. I don’t know who to ask, to tell you the honest truth, 
because I am just so sure that I would know about it. I will call the 
president of the association and the head of the law department and 
ask them and advise you later, but I am willing to state positively 
that we are not. And then if I find that I am mistaken after very 
thorough inquiry I will be sure to advise you. 

Mr. Donprro. You are not as much of a conservative Republican 
aslam. I try to stay on safe ground and say that is the information 
I received. 

Mr. Prince. I will do whatever you want me to on that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Now it is pretty clear that by pressing for approval of House Joint 
Resolution 104, 1 am saying just what you said, Mr. Chairman, that 
it is pretty clear that the administration is now trying to pull back 
from this approval of the all-Canadian plan. Our Government told 
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Canada it approved of this plan; it told the International Joint Com- 
mission the same thing, but it is wholly inconsistent with House Joint 
Resolution 104, so by advocating House Joint Resolution 104 I assume 
that the administration is pulling back from that approval and trying 
to get Canada to adopt a different plan under which they will let us 
build a part of the waterway. 

Mr. Donvero. I listened to Mr. Chevrier in his speech in Washing- 
ton this spring and he stated that unless the United States desired to 
participate with Canada, then they were ready to go ahead within 
an hour. Those were his words. 

Mr. Prince. I have got his words here. May I read them to you? 
I have got his whole speech and I have got the pertinent excerpt and 
I want to read it because I take a different view of it. 

Mr. Donpero. That was the speech he made, and I sat almost along- 
side him when he made it. 

Mr. Prince. Let us let the rest of the committee listen to part of 
that speech and see what he said. 

Mr. Oaxman. I think we have heard it. 

Mr. Prince. I don’t think everybody has heard it. 

Mr. Donpero. I would like to hear it. 

Mr. Prince. This is the statement by the Honorable Lionel Chev- 
rier, Canadian Minister of Transport, in Washington, D. C., on April 
20, 1953: 

It is said that it would be a mistake for the United States to allow Canada to 
build the seaway alone but if this be a mistake then we made it some time ago. 
In 1952 the Government of the United States agreed to join with Canada in an 
application to the International Joint Commission for the development of power 
on the distinct understanding that Canada would at the same time construct 
the seaway. This we have undertaken to do by an exchange of notes between 
our two Governments. 

Now, if that isn’t exactly what I was saying, I don’t know what is. 
Mr. Chevrier pointed out to us that if we say we should not have 
agreed to let Canada build it alone, we made that mistake about a 
year ago, because he is pointing out that in 1952, on June 30, we agreed 
by an exchange of notes to an arrangement by which Canada would 
build it alone and we joined in the application on that basis to the 
International Joint Commission. That is just what Mr. Chevrier is 
pointing out. 

Then he goes on: 

It is said that Canada may not always be a friendly nation. I cannot conceive 
of our two countries living on other than friendly terms, nor of Canada becoming 
powerful enough to be able to afford to be unfriendly. However, if it is felt that 
United States interests would be safeguarded by the construction of a canal on 
your side of the international section, why not go ahead and build and let us do 
likewise on our side? 

Now, did Mr. Chevrier say “If you won’t join us then we will build 
the whole canal”? That is not the way I understand that. He says 
“You agreed to let us build the whole thing and if you are afraid for 
some reasons, although I don’t think you have any justification for 
having such a fear about us building it alone, then go ahead and build 
another one on your side of the river.” That is what he said in this 


S 
speech. 

Mr. Donpero. I have 2 or 3 lines which come from a document 
dated, I think it is December 8, 1952, and I want to read 3 or 4 lines 
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of that and see whether you are mistaken or whether the Canadian 
Government is mistaken. This is what was said: 

Once an entity is designated and authorized to proceed with construction of 
the United States share of the power works, if the United States wishes to put 
forward a specific proposal differing from that put forward by the Canadian 
Government for the construction of the seaway in the international section which 
proposal would not delay the development of power under arrangements agreed 
upon in the exchange of notes of June 30, 1952, and approved on October 29, 1952, 
by the International Joint Commission the Canadian Government will be prepared 
to discuss such a proposal. 

That would mean they are still willing that we should joi them at 
that late date. 

Mr. Prince. I pointed out in my statement, and I am not conceal- 
ing the fact, that at two different times Canada has expressed a will- 
ingness to discuss joint participation. Sure, they have expressed a 
willingness to “discuss” Joint participation. We have been “discuss- 
ing” something at Panmunjom in Korea for some time but it doesn’t 
always mean you are going to reach agreement when you are pre- 
pa red to discuss, and if the two parties have varying views you can- 
not say that one party will necessarily prevail and impose his views 
on the other party. 

Mr. Donvrro. If this project is so beneficial to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, why isn’t it beneficial to our Government also? 

Mr. Prince. There are a good many reasons why it may be more 
beneficial to Canada than us, but I would like to stick to the strict 
issue we have here and run it to the ground and come back to that 
question any time you like. 

Mr. Oxxman. I would like permission on behalf of our distin- 
guished colleague, Mr. Thaddeus M. Machrowicz, to insert this in 
the record in the hearing as he has so requested. 

It was an article which appeared in the Congressional Record as 
of Tuesday, June 2, 1953, which appeared in the Montreal Gazette 
of May 7, 1953, and the dateline is Ottawa, May 6, and was a speech 
made by a member of the Canadian Dominion, the Honorable Rodney 
Adamson. 

The article is as follows: 

Orrawa, May 6.—Rodney Adamson (PC—York West) suggested today in 
the Commons that Canada threaten the United States with abrogation of the 
1909 boundary waters treaty to put pressure on the United States for an end 
to delays on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. Adamson also proposed that Canada might move to deprive United 
States ships of their toll-free passage through Canadian canals on the St. Law- 
rence and Great Lakes. 

Speaking on the eve of a visit to Washington by Prime Minister St. Laurent— 
who is to take up the seaway with President Eisenhower—Mr. Adamson said 
the seaway situation requires stiff action by Canada. 

This country, he said, now shouid state a deadline for a start on construction. 

After its expiration, Canada should give notice that the 1909 treaty—calling 
for joint regulatiou of boundary waters—will be terminated on a year’s notice. 

Mr. Adamson said that after this time the rights of United States ships in 
the Canadian canals—now equal with those of Canadian vessels—would be 
terminated. 

“We can then,” he said, “impose on American traffic such discriminatory 
tariffs, such embargoes, and such other methods as will make them see that 
they are paying for the strange attitude which they have followed.” 

“The time has come when we cannot any longer leave this to promises of 
goodwill,” Mr. Adamson said, “the United States should be told that Canada 
is not bluffing on the seaway.” 
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Mr. Donvero. I think that is about the dead end. 

Mr. Oaxman. I would like to read the last paragraph : 

Mr. Adamson made clear that by “inimical” interests he was not referring to 
the United States Government, which had been doing all it could to assist in 
seaway development. He was referring to antiseaway lobbies and congressional 
groups at Washington. 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, that does relate to the same broad, 
general subject we are discussing but I think it is somewhat irrelevant 
to the particular point we were discussing. As to the statement made 
my only comment is that people who speak in anger don’t always 
speak wisely, and I think that applies quite well to the gentleman who 
made those remarks. Canada would no more think of following his 
views than those of the man in the moon. Canada would lose as much 
and far more than she would gain by such a course of conduct. 

It is by virtue of the same treaty that Canada has a right to bring 
its ships through the upper Great Lakes channels. 

Mr. McGregor. Canada doesn’t have to follow the views of that 
member of Parliament any more than the United States has to follow 
the views of some of the Members of Congress, including my friends 
from Michigan and the Member from Ohio. 

Mr. Prince. I believe that goes without saying, and I do not believe 
it was a particularly wise statement that the gentleman made. 

Mr. Donvero. I wouldn’t want to say that we shouldn’t include our 
able friend, Mr. Prince. 

Mr. Prince. My remarks did not refer to Mr. Oakman, you under- 
stand. I was referring to the gentleman he was quoting. 

Let us get back to this question of what Canada’s true attitude is 
about this matter. You quoted at some length, Mr. Chairman, from 
that statement of December 8, 1952. 

Mr. Donvero. And on January 9, 1953. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir; January 9 is the one I make reference to here. 
This, mind you, that I quoted from Mr. Chevrier was on April 30, 
1953, some 4 months after the statement about their willingness to 
discuss it. Yes, they are willing to discuss a concrete proposal from 
the United States for our participation, if it won’t hold up the power 
project, but I say here is their true attitude about that participation. 
Mr. Chevrier pointed out just as clearly and in unquestionable lan- 
guage, as unquestionable language as you could find, that they were 
not interested in our participation. Here is another statement from 
that speech : 

But we are not asking for any funds from you. Canada is not seeking finan- 
cial aid on the St. Lawrence seaway. On the contrary, Canada is ready, willing, 
and anxious to proceed with the seaway at her own expense without cost to 
the American taxpayer. 

Mr. Donprro. And in that amendment we ought to raise our eye- 
brows because of their anxiety to do it alone. 

Mr. Prince. That doesn’t make me raise mine very high. Remem- 
ber that this waterway is 90 percent a Canadian waterway, 90 percent. 
Only 10 percent of it is an international boundary. If this were inter- 
national boundary all the way to the sea, that would be another matter. 
If we owned up to the St. Lawrence River from the south, up to the 
St. Lawrence River and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and Canada owned 
down to there from the north, then you would have a true interna- 
tional boundary all the way. 
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Mr. Donvrro. If we had that 10 percent, that would control the 
other 90 percent, wouldn't it, or close to it? 

Mr. Prince. No; I do not think that would give us any control over 
this that amounts to anything more than what we have got already, 
because, remember, that we already have some of the che innels in the 
river on the American side. Suppose we did build a waterway, that 
is, build three canals in the International Rapids section on the Amer- 
ican side, Canada could at any time complete the waterway on its 
side of the river by duplicating those canals. We cannot duplicate 
the canals in the Canadian section of the river beeause the waterway 
runs through Canada for 1,000 miles. We have no control over that. 
If Canada at any time wants to stop our use of that waterway, she 
can do it. Canada controls the exit and the last 1,000 miles of the 
waterway. Now, what we have got to rely on are treaty rights, 
Canada’s good will and friendship, and in general upon proper rela- 
tions between Canada and the United States. This bill would not 
give us anything more than we have today. It does not, of course, 
amend the treaty. 

If, as Mr. Blatnik seems to think that there is some insecurity by 
reason of the existing treaties not furnishing us all the protection 
we need, then you had better try to negotiate some other treaty. 
House Joint Resolution 104 doesn’t add to your rights. 

Mr. Fauion. Do you think that the sole purpose of our entering 
into the agreement was to hold a club over their head? Is that what 
you think? 

Mr. Prince. I say it is improper to be thinking of passing this 
legislation or even considering it until you know what Canada will 
do about the navigation works in the International Rapids section. 
I doubt that Canada would build duplicating works, but you cannot 
be sure what they would do. 

The point is, why do we always have to conduct our international 
affairs in such a hindpart-before manner? This legislation is not 
ready for consideration because if you pass it and if Oenade carries 
out its present obligation, what do you have? You have a full canal 
on the Canadian side of the river and one little segment on the United 
States side doing no good at all. Nobody is going to use that if you 
have got a complete canal on the Canadian side. Before considering 
this legislation, the least that they could do would be to have an agree- 
ment from Canada that they would forego the construction of any 
canals on their side of the river in the International Rapids section 
and let. the United States build them on the United States side, and 
I am wondering what the chances are of getting such an agreement 
from Canada in view of these utterances from their ministers. 

Mr. Donpero. How could they build it without joint cooperation 
of the two Governments ¢ 

Mr. Prince. They could not. I have said what they can do—that 
we would join with them in the power project then Canada would 
build the entire waterway on their side. It would be possible to build 
the waterway without the power, but it has never been thought of or 
planned because the cost would be prohibitive. You have got. to have 
the power dams to back up the water and make the channels, which is 
a large part of the waterway. Nobody is planning a navigation 
project without the power project. 
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Mr. Donprro. You do not object to the United States participating 
in the development of the power ¢ 

Mr. Prince. I have no views on that question, Mr. Chairman, as 
to whether they should or should not. 

Mr. Donpero. Apparently they cannot build it without joint 
participation. 

Mr. Prince. That is right. 

Mr. Donprro. If we joined them in the power, why don’t we join 
them in the navigation, and I feel as you do toward Canada, that 
they are a friendly, cooperative nation, and I always have felt that 
way. I have faith in them and that is why they are saying, “If you 
want to join us in the navigation, we are ready to have you do it.” 

Mr. Prince. That they are not saying. They have said they are 
willing to discuss it if we come forward with a concrete proposal 
and they do not think it will involve any delay in going ahead with 
the power project, then they will discuss it. They said it January 9 
and repeated it on May 8. 

In between that, after their first statement of a willingness to dis- 
cuss joint participation, Mr. Chevrier said as clearly as could be, and 
I have quoted to you what he said, that the United States had already 
agreed to Canada building the waterway alone. If we wanted to 
build part of a waterway, we could build an extra set of canals on 
the United States side in the International Rapids sections if that 
would make us any happier. 

He went on to say: 

But we are not asking for any funds from you. Canada is not seeking financial 
aid on the St, Lawrence seaway. On the contrary, Canada is ready, willing, and 
anxious to proceed with the seaway at her own expense without cost to the 
American taxpayer. 

Let me give you an expression of views from the Right Honorable 
C. D. Howe, Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce, from an 
address delivered in New York on April 7, 1953, which is also after 
that first expression of willingness to “discuss” our joint participa- 
tion. Here is what Mr. Howe said, and he is referring to specific 
proposals; 

Proposals are now being advanced that the United States should build the new 
canal in the International Rapids section. 


And mark these words carefully : 


It seems to me that such a proposal can only complicate the present situation. 
Ownership by the United States of a short section of a very long seaway would 
not only add to the overall construction cost but would complicate problems of 
maintenance and operation of the canal system. It seems obvious to me that 
continued ownership by one national authority of the entire seaway represents 
the most efficient procedure. There are critical channels between the upper lakes 
that will require deepening to 27 feet at some stage. By assuming responsibility 
for such deepening, your country can assume a much more logical and valuable 
role by making 27-foot navigation possible throughout the upper lakes to conform 
with depths provided in the all-Canadian St. Lawrence seaway. 


Now, Mr. Chevrier is far from extending his hand and saying, 
“Please joint with us in the construction of this waterway.” 

He said, “Your proposal can only complicate the present situation.” 

That is about as clear as you can get and still be polite. It seems 
to me he said very clearly that “we would prefer to Xo this job alone 


and hope you will not pass legislation such as House Joint Resolution 
104.” 
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Mr. Oaxman. After being kicked around for 25 or 30 years you 
become a little frustrated. I think that is the attitude of the Canadian 
Government that they do not question our motive, the Government, 
since only certain interests against the seaway that have blocked it. 

Mr. Prince. I hope you ine clude in that group of interests against 
it the Congress of the United States, because they have been the 
ones who passed final judgment each time. 

Mr. Donvrro. Before you proceed, I think there is one statement 
that you made you might want to correct, and that is that the Senate 
had turned it down. The Senate had voted to recommit the bill, but 
never on the question of the merits of the project. 

Mr. McGreeor. Does my distinguished chairman know of any 
quicker way to kill a piece of legislation than to recommit it to the 
committee without instruction ? 

Mr. Donvero. That is an assumption. 

Mr. Prince. We will let people judge from the facts. The facts 
were that it was recommitted. As a practical proposition I think 
it was generally recognized that it had been killed, but the technical 
fact was that the bill was recommitted. 

In short, at no time since June of 1952 has Canada said anything 
more than that they were willing to “discuss” United States partici- 
pation. That is as far as they have gone. 

Mr. Buarnrx. You bring out a rather lengthy case on Canada’s 

osition, that she would by far prefer to go it alone and I cannot 
oom them in view of the very compelling and very impressive ad- 
vantages to be gained by the construction of this project, but I am 
more interested “from our own point of view and in our own interest 
that we join them to share in the control and management and the 
benefits from that project, and this committee is merely stating the 
Canadian point of view, and I would feel the same way if I were a 
Canadian. 

Is it not true that from the United States point of view and from 
the point of view of President Truman and President Eisenhower 
that both of them have expressed and are on record and consider it 
of first priority that the United States join Canada to make this a 
cooperative venture. 

Mr. Prince. You are correct that they have the view that we should 
join in. 

I have spent most of the time trying to indicate why it was of no 
importance for us to join with Canada in this project, that it isn’t 
of any importance as I see it from the standpoint of national defense 
or the standpoint of the economy of this country, and now I am 
going on to ahote that you should not be considering this legislation 
which makes no sense at all if Canada does build its waterway com- 
pletely on the Canadian side, and they can do it without saying “boo” 
to us. It makes no sense to pass this legislation until you know what 
Canada is going to do. I say it makes no sense even to consider this 
legislation until then. 

‘Mr. Donpero. How would they know whether we are going to par- 
ticipate or not unless we take some action on this side of the river? 

Mr. Prince. The last time you had an executive agreement, and 
you could at least have some discussions to determine whether Canada 
is willing to let us join with them in this project. Remember, Canada 
has got what you might call the whip hand in this thing in that we 
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cannot duplicate all the Canadian canals because for 1,000 miles this 
waterway lies in Canada, whereas they can duplicate the only section 
in which we can build any canals. Without some treaty or without 
some agreement you cannot control anything more than you control 
today. I say you have already got some channels on the American 
side tod: iy, right in the St. Lawrence River. If you want to put up 
a barricade and violate all the treaties you can stop every Canadian 
vessel from going down the river. 

Mr. Donvero. You are not here as anything other than claiming 
to be counsel for the American Association of Railroads; not as a 
construction engineer; not as an expert on navigation. 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. Have you ever made a study of this matter so that 
you can say how much the railroads will be hurt if we participate? 

Mr. Prince. That is pretty far removed from this point in the story. 

Mr. Donvero. I hope you get to that point, because I have got some 
questions. 

Mr. Prince. Would you want to save that for about 5 minutes until 
1 finish this phase ? 

Mr. Donprro. Certainly. 

Mr. Prince. That is all right? 

Mr. Donvero. Proceed, and then we will come back to it. 

Mr. Prince. All right. There is one other thing I want to say 
about this legislation being premature at this particular moment; 
suppose Canada, in the course of the negotiations which must neces- 
sarily take place before Canada can be relieved of its obligation to 
build the entire canal—remember, that is a fact and I don’t think there 
is any dispute about it—Canada is now obligated to build the entire 
canal, including the part through the International Rapids section— 
that obligation runs to the International Joint Commission, and ap- 
proval of the power project is predicated on Canada’s building the 
entire waterway 

Mr. Donpero. Unless we show some evidence that we are willing 
to go in and participate, what is the use of negotiating ? 

Mr. Prince. The question is which is the cart and which is the 
horse? It is pretty clear to me which is which. It may be subject to 
debate. I say you are not in a position to pass on this legislation until 
you know whether it makes any sense to build the works you would 
authorize. 

Mr. Donvero. That is the position that our Government has been 
forced into by the interests in this country that have opposed it. 

Mr. Prince. Not at all. I cannot agree with that. 

Mr. Fatton. The discussion has been about special interests block- 
ing this. The Members of Congress are naturally interested in this 
and T don’t think they hold any special interest except to the taxpayers 
back home, and maybe all of private industry. We do respect them too. 

Mr. Donvero. The chairman could say that the opposition to this 
project consists pretty clearly of three categories. 

Mr. McGrecor. If we are going to get into that we are going to 
get into naming all the proponents and the opponents. One of the 
proponents was very honest and readily admitted that he had a selfish 
interest, or his company had. This project has been before Congress 
for many years, and certainly one small group of people ofa special 
interest as charged by our chairman have not controlled Congress for 
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that many years. I think the people are speaking, rather than any 
special interest. 

Mr. Donpero. This affects about 17 States with over 50 million 
people. 

Mr. Prince. May I continue? 

Mr. Donvero. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Prince. I was stating that you should not be considering this 
legislation at this time for one additional reason. Suppose Canada 
expressed a willingness to let us participate in this project provided 
the 14-foot canals which presently exist on the Canadian side of the 
river would be maintained. 

Mr. Donvero. I don’t like to hear that term “let us participate.” 

Mr. Prince. We cannot participate without their permission in any 
effective manner, Mr. Chairman, and that is the reason I say it. 

Suppose Canada puts that condition on it, that if the United States 
will pay for the maintenance of the 14-foot canals on the north side of 
the river, the ones existing there today, then Canada will agree to let 
the United States build the 27-foot canals on the American side, and 
not to build similar 27-foot canals on its side. If Canada made such a 
condition and you had already passed this legislation, no one would 
have authority to accept that condition. That would have to be pro- 
vided for in the legislation. So, all of this should be determined in 
advance in order that the Congress would know what it is voting on, 
what should be in the legislation it passes and whether it makes any 
sense to pass it. We have alre: ady agreed that there is no sense in pass- 
ing this legislation if Canada is going ahead with the 27-foot canal 
on its side of the river all the way “from Montreal to Lake Erie. 

Mr. Buarnrx. When you say there is no sense in passing this legis- 
Jation and that it is premature, I would say that this legislation before 
us right now at this moment is our only chance and our last chance to 
enter into any type of agreement to get into a joint proposition on this 
projec t. 

Mr. Prince. I cannot quite agree with that, Mr. Blatnik. Why 
should there not be an executive agreement as to the attitude of Canada 
in the event certain things take place, such as passage of legislation of 
this type? You do not pass the legis!ation when you don’t know but 
what you may be creating the ereatest white elephant i in history. 

Mr. Donvero. Then every administration for 33 years, both Demo- 
erat and Republican, have endorsed this project and they must have 
all been wrong or mistaken. 

Mr. MoGreeor. And every Congress in 33 years has turned it down 
or at least has not passed it. It has been turned down every time it 
has been presented for consideration. 

Mr. Donvero. That is neither fair nor correct because it has not 
been before every Congress. 

Mr. Prince. But never before have you had a project such as this. 
From 1941 to date you had an executive agreement providing what 
each party would do under certain conditions, what the United States 
would build, what Canada would build providing that it was approved 
by Congress. You do not have that now. It has been abandoned. 
Before that you had a treaty. : 

Mr. Donprro. Never has it been made as low in cost as the one 
before us now. 

Mr. Prince. That is true. 
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Mr. Donpero. And Canada withdrew because she became impatient 
with us. She waited 12 years and we did not act. 

Mr. Oaxman. If those things were all pinpointed and precise in 
the executive agreements existing today that would not change your 
opinion one 1ota. 

Mr. Prince. Nota bit. I have already stated why I don’t think we 
should participate in any event. You are right about that. 

Mr. Oakman. An honest answer is appreciated. 

Mr. Donprro. What are you going to do if Canada does not build it ? 

Mr. Prince. I hope I will be relieved of testifying on the St. Law- 
rence Waterway. 

Mr. Donpvero. And maybe the committee will be relieved from 
listening. 

Mr. Prince. I am sure the relief will be greater on your part than 
mine. 

Why has Canada not even been willing to discuss the matter at 
this time? Canada said “We won’t even discuss this participation 
until after the power project is approved because it might cause 
some delay.” 

Why might it cause some delay? I think they speak with good 
sense and good reason. It might cause delay because this application to 
the International Joint Commission and the application to the Federal 
Power Commission are both predicated on the construction of the 
27-foot canals entirely by Canada. Therefore, if you change in mid- 
stream and try to make it a joint proposition you have got to resubmit 
this proposition to both those agencies. 

Mr. Donprro. Then your opposition is simply to our participation 
with Canada and not to the seaway because that very probably is 
coming. Is that about your position today ? 

Mr. Prince. I said I could not raise any objection to. the 27-foot 
waterway by Canada because it is not within my province or an 
thing else to speak on it. I am speaking about our participation in it. 

Here is why they think that there probably would be delay if they 
tried to shift ground, to change horses in midstream; they would have 
to resubmit to both agencies. It has been before the Federal Power 
Commission for some 9 months or more on this amended application, 
without a decision. And furthermore there has already been an 
expression of opinion from Examiner Law of the Federal Power Com- 
mission which is, in effect, contrary to the position of joint partici- 
pation. Here is what I mean by that- 

Mr. Donprro. How could that possibly be so when he knows that 
it is joint as to the power? 

Mr. Prince. I am talking about the navigation feature and not the 
power. Of course the navigation is predicated on joint construction 
of the power. That is the whole thing that is before them. There 
were 2 applications pending before the Power Commission, 1 by the 
New York authority and 1 by a firm which I can’t remember right 
now. 

Mr. Donvero. That is the firm in New Jersey ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Yes, one by the Public Power & Water Corp. 

Mr. Donpvrro, Of New Jersey ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir, both of them offering to join with the Cana- 
dian entity in the construction of this joint power project.. Clearly 
that is joint, but they were predicated also on the preservation of 
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navigation rights which the treaty requires. Navigation has @ higher 
priority under the treaty for the uses of the water of the St. Lawrence 
than power, so before you can approve an obstruction in the river for 
production of power you must see that the navigation rights are pro- 
tected, so the navigation plan had to be a part and parcel of this whole 
application to the Power Commission for the construction of the joint 
power re J 

Mr. Donpvrro. Now you are arguing our case, 

Mr. Prince. Very good. I will see if Lcan continue. So they predi- 
cated it on the construction of a 27-foot waterway by Canada alone on 
the north side of the river, not with us participating to the extent of 
constructing the canals in the International Rapids section. 

The Public Power & Water Corp. on the other hand advanced a 
proposal in which they proposed that the canals in the International 
Rapids section be built on the United States side of the line, and what 
was that toaccomplish? ‘They contended that that plan was superior 
to the plan advanced by the New York Power Authority because it 
would locate part of the canals in the United States, and what did Mr. 
Law, the examiner, have to say onthat? I willquote,if I may. Here 
is what he said: 

We would be much more impressed with the importance of maintaining within 
the United States portion of the boundary stream the navigation facilities neces- 
sary for utilization of the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River for commerce at 27-foot depths if the portion of the river below the Inter- 
national Rapids section were so located as to be within the control of the United 
States. However, the section of the river between St. Regis, N. Y., and Quebec, 
as well as the entire tidal section of the river and Gulf of St. Lawrence from 
Quebec to the Atlantic Ocean at Belle Island Strait, lies within the Dominion 
of Canada, and any utilization of the St. Lawrence River in the International 
Rapids section as a part of a continuous waterway from the Great Lakes to 
the Atlantic must depend upon forbearance or argeements of the Dominion of 
Canada in such use. 


And then he continues it a little later: 


In view of the fact that, as previously stated, approximately two-thirds of the 
St. Lawrence River is entirely within the Dominion of Canada and the tidal 
section below Quebec in the Gulf of St. Lawrence is also wholly under Canadian 
control, we cannot see any great benefit to American commerce which can arise 
from the construction of the two locks and the short section of the canal proposed 
within the United States by Public Power & Water Corp. 

Examiner Law, in other words, has expressed the opinion, just as 
we have, that there is not much validity in the argument of the pro- 
ponents for the necessity of building part of the canals on the Ameri- 
can side in order to have some further measure of control, 

Mr. Oaxman. That is 1 man’s opinion out of 158 million Americans. 

Mr. Prince. It is of particular significance in that the Canadians 
are not even willing to discuss our joint participation if they think it is 
going to hold up this power project in any way. So this particular 
individual has a great deal more to do with the outcome of this matter 
than any of the rest of the 150 million people in the United States 
because he has expressed himself formally as seeing no advantage in 
the joint type of project over the project lying entirely within Canada. 

So the New York Power Authority would have to amend its applica- 
tion to the Federal Power Commission and ask to change the whole 
scheme—that it be granted the right to construct the power project 
jointly, but with a different type of navigation project, one in which 
some of the canals would be on the United States side and some on the 
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Canadian side. That would have to go to Mr. Law and Mr. Law said 
he doesn’t see any advantage in that. 1 doubt whether he would be ina 
position legally to give a different opinion. I am not saying that 
definitely—because I haven’t gone into it—but I think that is one of 
the things that is affecting the attitude of the Canadian Government. 
They do not want to complicate this situation any further and they 
think that this proposal] that you have before you tod: ay can only com- 
plicate the situation. 

Mr. Donpero. The engineers point out the advantages for us to go in, 
and did the other day, you perhaps heard General Robinson on that. 

Mr. Prince. That it would be cheaper to construct it? 

Mr. Donvrro. Yes, and better for navigation. 

Mr. Prince. Are you aware that the Canadian Minister for Trans- 
port disagrees with that and the Canadian Minister of Trade and 
Commerce disagrees with it? 

Mr. Donpero. They might disagree on some of the engineering 
features, but not about the tonnage. 

Mr. Prince. We are talking about the cost of constructing the canal 
on the United States side, compared with the cost on the Canadian 
side. 

Now, here is what Mr. Howe said, Minister C. D. Howe, and if I 
may read it to you, I would appreciate it. 

Ownership by the United States of a short section of a very long seaway would 
not only add to the overall construction cost, but would complicate problems 
of maintenance and operation of the canal system. 

Mr. Donprero. Is Mr. Howe an engineer? 

Mr. Prince. I don’t know. [Information supplied. Mr. Howe isa 
very distinguished engineer.] He is the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merece. And then, Mr. Chairman, that is backed up by a further state- 
ment by Mr. Chevrier, Minister of Transport, and he refers to the 
authority of his experts—this very statement of General Robinson’s 
which he took from the list of reasons why the Cabinet supports it, 
one of them being that it would be cheaper to construct the part in the 
International Rapids on the United States side of the line and that it 
would be better from the standpoint of navigation. That is what 
General Robinson said, and that is what our Cabinet said in its re- 
lease. That was read to Mr. Chevrier in the debate in the House of 
Commons of Canada on May 12, 4 days after that statement was put 
out in the release from the White House. It was read to him, and they 
said to him, “What about it? Will it be cheaper to build part of 
it on the United States side?” 

And here is what he replied: 

I find myself unable to agree with that statement because it is not in conformity 
with our information. On the contrary, our information is that it would be as 
cheap, if not cheaper, to build a canal on the Canadian side of the boundary. 

I don’t know where we stand on it. I only want to point out to you 
that that is not a fact you can accept as uncontested. It doesn’t furnish 
any valid reason for our going into it. 

Mr. Donvero. Do you want to contest the findings of the engineer 
on the part of both Governments as to the tonnage? You raised that 
question this morning. 

Mr. Prince. The engineers did not give any tonnage figures them- 
selves. 
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Mr. Donvero. The officials having charge of commerce on both sides 
of the river did. They came pretty close together on their figures. Do 
you think they are in disagreement on that or do they have complete 
agreement ! 

Mr. Prince. The engineers did not put out any figures. I think the 
Canadian estimates and the estimates of our Department of Com- 
merce were very much in the same neighborhood. 

Mr. Donpero. Around 45 million tons a year. 

Mr. Prince. Yes. Our Department of Commerce produced a higher 
figure and I thought I went into that in some detail as to why I did 
not think that was worth anything. It had no weight or validity as 
an estimate and it was not based on a study. I expressed the opinion 
that I do not think it was entitled to much weight. 

Mr. Donnero. I do not want to press you, but I want to know if you 
can provide me with the answer to this question: Did you ever make 
a study about how much the railroads would be hurt if this seaway 
were built ? 

Mr. Prince. We did not do that, Mr. Chairman. We did this: we 
took the traffic estimates of the Department of Commerce. The De- 
partment of Commerce, in their estimates that they submitted before 
this committee 2 years ago and before the Senate last year, submitted 
items of traffic that they said would move via the newly built waterw: Ly 
and which part of that traffic they thought would be diverted from the 

railroads. 

We took the amount of traffic which they said would be diverted 
from the railroads and figured out how much that would cost us in 
revenue, revenue losses. We were perfectly frank about that. We 
never put that in the record because I don’t think that that much 
traffic will be taken away from us. 

Sut we are also frank to say we don’t know how much traffic will 
be taken away but we do know this, it is clear that a lot of traffic will 
be diverted. It cannot come from any other place. There is to be 
foreign trade over the waterway displacing the movement by rail 
from the eastern seaboard in the case of imports or that which comes 
from the interior and goes to the eastern seaboard by rail in the case 
of exports. The Commerce Department very definitely stated that a 
large part of the traffic was to be diverted from the railroads. Now, 
that is not the ore traflic. We do not consider that as part of our loss, 
but it is claimed that they are going to divert a very important amount 
of trade from the railroads, particularly when you figure it is con- 
centrated on a relatively few railroads. We have never been able to 
devote the time that would be required to make the type of study that 
would indicate how much traffic would move over the waterway. 

We feel if we can demonstrate that this is not a sound project 
economically, is not economically feasible, and cannot be made self- 
iiquidating, that any amount of traffic diverted from us is by virtue 
of subsidizing the movement by water and therefore it is traffic that 
we are entitled to get as the cheapest and best form of transportation. 

Mr. Donvero. I understood you to say earlier in the day that you 
thought the ore coming down from Labrador in the 14-foot canal is 
cheaper in a 27-foot c: anal. Do you want to answer that statement ? 

Mr. Prince. I think I said I was not sure how the cost. would com- 
pare between the 14-foot and the 27-foot canal and that I thought 
it might be very much the same, taking into consideration the fact 
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that a 27-foot canal will have a toll on it and the 14-foot canal would be 
toll-free. 

The main point I was making was that Mr. Humphrey said they 
could handle 5 million tons via that waterway. 

Mr. Donpero. Do you claim that the railroads could haul ore down 
as cheap as by water, and I am talking about ore shipped to the present 
location of the steel industry in this country in Pennsylvania and in 
eastern Ohio. 

Mr. Prince. From where? 

Mr. Donpero. From Labrador. 

Mr. Prince. We cannot take it by rail from Labrador. It has got 
to come by water some part of the way. 

Mr. Donprro. We will simplify it. You know that the five com- 
panies are now building a railroad from the ore deposits to the Seven 
Sisters Island on the north side of the St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. From there it would have to be loaded on boats. 

Mr. Prince. That is right. 

Mr. Donpero. Where would the railroad, if the seaway is not built, 
where would the railroads pick it up‘ 

Mr. Prince. It depends on where it is going. 

Mr. Donpvero. I am only asking for one place. 

Mr. Prince. I will tell “you—there are three places where the rail- 
roads would pick up that ore. 

Mr. Donvero. I am asking you to state how much it would cost to 
bring that ore in the present situation to the location of a large part 
of the steel industry of this country, that is the Pittsburgh, western 
Pennsylvania, and eastern Ohio region ? 

Mr. Prince. Here is what you have got todo. I am not trying to 
dodge your question at all. If you think I am at all in any respect, 
you tell me. 

Mr. Donvero. I am asking you if you think it could be brought 
down as cheaply as by water. 

Mr. Prince. You cannot give a categorical answer to a question 
of that nature. It depends on where it is going. If it is going to 
Pittsburgh you cannot get it into Pittsburgh, whether you build one 
St. Lawrence seaway or two St. Lawrence seaways, you cannot get 
into Pittsburgh all the way by boat. It has to get on the railroad 
somewhere. 

Now, it can get on the railroad in 1 of 3 places. It has got to get on 
there somewhere to get to Pittsburgh. Ifthe waterway were in exist- 
ence it could get to “Pittsburgh in the following way: It could come 
up to the Great Lakes through the St. Lawrence, through Lake On- 
tario, through the Welland Canal, into Lake Erie, and there be un- 
loaded at the ore ports where most of the Minnesota ore is now unloaded 
and carried by train to Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Donvero. That is just what you do now? 

Mr. Prince. Except we do not bring it from Labrador, but from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Donvero. And it is unloaded at the same port? 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Donpvero. And the railroads take it to Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Prince. Yes; and you could get your Labrador ore to that 


point. 
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Mr. Fauvon. I think the Department of Commerce said that the 
cost would be the same going to Pittsburgh either by canal or down 
the ocean and then by rail. 

Mr. Prince. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Donpero. I do not recall any such estimate. 

Mr. Prince. The testimony on last Wednesday was precisely to 
that effect, within a few pennies. I can recall that it showed the rate, 
that is, the calculation of cost bringing it via the St. Lawrence, and 
the calculation of cost bringing it by the Atlantic seaboard, and those 
costs were shown, and it was stated in a footnote that the cost via 
the seaway did not include a toll and that if you put on a toll, I think 
of 63 cents, the cost would be identical. Thus if the toll were 50 cents, 
there would be a 13-cent differential in favor of the waterway accord- 
ing to that testimony, but the witness indicated the two routes are sub- 
stantially identical in cost. The ee 2 years ago admitted 
hat. Mr. Humphrey stated that. I did not realize that there was 
any question that you can serve Pittsburgh via the Atlantic coast just 
as cheaply as you can serve it via the St. Lawrence even if you have the 
27-foot waterway there. 

Mr. Donprro. Would the railroads be able to bring down 20 million 
tons a year? 

Mr. Prince. Bringing it in from Baltimore, we could with ease. 

Mr. Donpero. From Baltimore! 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. That is where it is going to move to Pitts- 
burgh. They can bring it from Seven Islands in deep-draft vessels 
to Philadelphia and Baltimore. They can bring it in the 30,000-ton 
ore carriers which constitute the cheapest form of water transportation 
for the movement of ore, these vessels can carry a tremendous volume, 
twice what you can carry in a vessel that would move up the St. Law- 
rence, or close to twice. 

Mr. Donpero. But it would be cheaper because they can bring it in 
larger volume by water than by rail, is that what you are say ing? 

Mr. Prince. No; I am saying that you can get it to Baltimore or 
Philadelphia and then into Pittsburgh just as cheaply as if you 
brought it up a newly constructed St. Lawrence Waterway to Lake 
Erie ports and then by rail into Pittsburgh. 

The shippers don’t care particularly how much each segment of the 
journey costs. What they want to know is what you can lay it down 
for at the destination. I think you will agree that is what they are 
finally interested in. 

The proponents have admitted that you can get it into Pittsburgh 
as cheaply as you could if you had the waterway, so from Pittsburgh 
east your entire market area is open and available to Labrador ore 
without the waterway. 

Mr. Fation. I read that in the record of last week by the Secretary 
of Commerce’s testimony. He gave us the rates at different places, 
and I think Pittsburgh was where it was even. 

Mr. Prince. That is what they call the break-even point. 

Mr. Farton. Yes; west of it they got a break on the western route 
and the farther east you go you got a break on the route. 

Mr. Prince. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Fatton. The Labrador ore shipment starts next year. 

Mr. Prince. That is my understanding. 
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Mr. Fatiton. Do you know that the American Hawaiian Lines are 
converting 3 ships to haul the ore to Bethlehem and that 2 ships are 
being built in England for Hanna? 

Mr. Prince. I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Fatxion. The 2 ships for the Hanna Co. are being built in a 
foreign shipyard and the 3 ships of the American Hawaiian Co. 
are also being built in Japan, which is reducing the amount of work 
in American “shipyards. 

Mr. Donpero. That is because they cannot get the amount of ore 
up the St. Lawrence River on a 14-foot canal. 

Mr. Fauion. I do not think that is the situation. Whoever owns 
those Labrador mines, if one-half of the market is on the east, one- 
half of it is going there, and if the other half of the market is on the 
west the other half is going there. At the present time the market 
for Labrador ore, and it will continue to be the market for it, are the 
east coast steel mills. 

Mr. Donpero. There is one plant on the Delaware River and I 
haven’t heard the railroads raising objection to the expenditure of 
$90 million on the part of this Government for one corporation. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Prince told us what they could do in wartime. 
You said in the event of an all-out war we could bring that ore from 
Labrador through the Seven Islands and by water to Montreal and 
then it would be a straight shot down the eastern coast line to the 
great new mill on the Chesapeake River. How far is it from Montreal, 
Canada, to the new facility of the Chesapeake River, or the Delaware 
River ? 

Mr. Prrncr. I don’t know exactly. 

Mr. Oakman. Approximately 600 miles, is it not? 

Mr. Prince. That is close to it. 

Mr. Oaxman. What cities would this tremendous, newly found 
volume of rail traffic have to go through ? 

Mr. Prince. It would depend on the routes that you use. There 
would be available a number of alternative routes from Montreal to 
bring the ore by rail into this country. It would depend on the des- 
tination. I am not talking about just feeding that one new plant, 
but I am talking about feeding all of the plants in the eastern section, 
Pittsburgh and east. 

Mr. Oaxman. Isn’t it true that in both of the great world wars we 
have found a dearth of railroad transportation because of the tre- 
mendous volume caused by the troop movements and tanks and so 
forth and it would heap another 20-million-ton volume on an over- 
taxed transportation system, whereas if you took that ore movement 
down to Ashtabula on Lake Erie, it is much closer to Pittsburgh than 
if you tried to bri ing it over the ¢ ‘congested, overtaxed railroads if you 
tried to bring it down the east coast lines ? 

Mr. Prrxce. What are you going to do with these steel mills near 
the east coast? Are you going to shut them down? Aren’t you going 
to have to get ore to them some way? 

Mr. Oaxman. During World War II they shut down the automo- 
bile industry and stopped construction 100 percent. 

Mr. Prince. Do you think you will shut down your steel mills in 
wartime if you can possibly get ore to them ¢ 

Mr. Oaxman. The exigencies of war are many and I wouldn’t 
advocate that. 
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Mr. Prince. If it is humanly possible to keep the steel mills open 
you will do it, and where are you going to get the ore for the eastern 
region? If you take the Labrador ore all the way into Lake Erie 
then you have got to bring that ore all the way back to the east 
coast. That way you take two legs of a triangle with Labrador ore, 
or if you bring Minnesota ore over to operate the eastern steel mills 
you would have a crosshaul bringing the Minnesota ore over to the 
east coast and Labrador ore over to Lake Erie. 

Mr. Oaxman. You have seen that happen in wartime, too. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, but it isn’t economical. Would you advocate that 
at a time when we are short of transportation and needed to utilize 
every facility available? 

Mr. Oaxman. No, and I think it was demonstrated that the rail- 
roads did a much better job in World War II when they were left 
to run their own railroads than when the Government ran them as 
it did in World War I. But by the same token your client contributes 
about 80 percent of the funds for this National St. Lawrence Project 
Conference, does it not? 

Mr. Prince. Are you shifting the discussion to another subject? 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oaxman. The opposition is pretty well concentrated. 

Mr. Prince. Just like it is on the other side, over 80 percent of their 
funds come from 5 steel mills. 

Mr. Oaxman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Prince. I do. 

Mr. Oaxm in. The automobile industry is just as much interested 
in this as the steel mills. 

Mr. Prince. Maybe that is the other 20 percent. The last time 
I saw the lobby reports it showed that 80-percent figure which I 
mentioned. 

Mr. Oaxman. My hometown and my own country contribute to 
this and have for years because we are proud of it and because we 
think that what is good for one part of the country is good for the 
whole Nation even though this St. Lawrence project is and has been 
before the Federal Power Commission fighting to grant the power 
rights to the New York State Power Authority and that the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Prrvce. Let me explain something, Mr. Oakman, regarding 
the questions presented before the Power Commission by the St. Law- 
rence Project Conference. They were legal questions regarding the 
power of the Power Commission to grant the rights under our 
Constitution. 

Would you say that there is anything wrong in finding out whether 
this is being done legally? Is there anything wrong in that? It 
hasn’t even been attacked on the economic ground. I think we are 
entitled to find out whether the Federal Power Commission has a 
right to grant this right or whether it must be granted by Congress. 

Mr. Oaxman. You say that this bill is premature after it has been 
argued on the floor of both Houses of Congress for 25 years. That 
reminds me of the old fellow of 70 when he popped the question to 
his schoolgirl sweetheart, she said, “Oh, John, this is so sudden.” 

Mr. Prince. I cannot look at legislation and paint with that broad 
brush and those sweeping strokes. I think you have got to look at 
each piece of legislation and examine it and determine whether it 
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is sound or whether there is some deficiency to it, and I have told 
you why I think this legislation is premature. You have got to look 
at it in detail, which is what I have done. I believe that the reasons 
I have given are sound. 

Mr. OaxMan. But if the power project can be held up, then they 
are holding up any improvement in the 75-year-old existing Lachine 
Canals and locks and the transportation facilities in the St. ‘Lawrence 
seaway, and that is the purpose of the national St. Lawrence project. 
You do not appear in behalf of the taxpayers and you are not appear- 
ing on behalf of the Federal Government to see if they are within 
their proper legal technicalities. In other words, this is not a “do- 
good” organization sponsored by the great masses of benevolent citi- 
zens for constitutional government. You are in there fighting this 
project for purely a selfis sh reason, and that is to hold up the i improve- 
ment of the St. Lawrence Waterway because without this project we 
cannot have an approved St. Lawrence Waterway. 

Mr. Prince. Let me point out to you, if I may—— 

Mr. Donpero. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Biarntx. Will you yield, Mr. Oakman? 

Mr. Oaxman. I yield. 

Mr. Buarnix. Before we pass by the point that Mr. Prince was 
making regarding the transportation of ore from Labrador to the 
eastern steel plants, Mr. Prince, if the seaway is constructed for the 
navigation of the St. Lawrence it does not preclude shipping cargo 
vessels bringing ore to the eastern plants, so that there will be no 
denying of ore to them, will there? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. Not in peacetime, and not in wartime, if the 
convoy system can be set up. 

Mr. Buiatnik. I am getting back to this point where you expressed 
concern that the eastern plants would not get ore. 

Mr. Prince. I am saying, accepting the premise of the pro- 
ponents—the people on your side of this—who said that in peacetime 
you could market Labrador ore via the east coast as cheaply as via 
the St. Lawrence as far west as Pittsbur gh—they do not argue about 
that—but what they said is that wartime is when you will need the 
secure inland route via the St. Lawrence, and that is why you have 
to build it so that you can move it inland during wartime. 

All I am saying is that if that is the case, that you cannot ship it 
via the east coast in wartime, then where are you going to get the ore 
from for the eastern mills in wartime? I say that the most sensible 
place to get it and the source nearest to the eastern mills will be Labra- 
dor, and that ore follows this route down to Seven Islands and then by 
boat to Montreal, which it can do now with 35 feet of water already 
there to Montreal. There at Montreal it would be transferred to rail 
and moved straight down from Montreal to the eastern mills. 

If you do not do that and if you insist in using that waterway just 
because it is there, then you take the Labrador ore past Montreal and 
over to Lake Erie, and either bring that ore back to the east coast 
or bring Minnesota ore to the east coast. One of the two, or else you 
shut down your steel mills. 

Mr. Bratntxk. I agree with you (a) Labrador ore should be made 
available to the eastern plants both in time of peace or war. I agree 
with you it can be brought down to the eastern district by rail from 
south Montreal if the sea lanes are cut off. That is as far as you go. 
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But you do not go far enough. Including the Pittsburgh district and 
the other 4 mill areas north and west of Pittsburgh that is a total 
of 5 districts, in that area 75 percent of all the ore tonnage in Americ: 
is smelted. 

Why would you deny that they also have access to the Labrador ore 
by virtue of the new St. Lawrence seujent: when they have a much 
iarger capacity? In this case you have the ocean as well as the inland 
route. In case of an emergency if we have a seaway then Labrador 
ore will be available to the five other districts, including Pittsburgh 
and the eastern section. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct, that greater amounts can then be 
brought to Lake Erie. 

Mr. Biarntk. Wouldn’t it be a great advantage to us in time of 
emergency and defense to have that access through the new locks to 
allow the ore to reach these lower lake ports ? 

Mr. Prince. The places you are talking about can be much more 
readily served from Minnesota than—let me put it this way: They 
are not going to be the points that are hardest to reach with the ore, 

I can see that with the St. Lawrence W aterway, certainly in peace- 
time, a substantial volume will come up the St. Lawrence and serve 
that area in Youngstown and the Ohio Valley and Lake Erie points, 
and right in that neighborhood. I see, too, that in time of war the 
critical shortage will be in the East. You can serve those from Min- 
nesota, the points near Lake Erie, and in the Ohio Valley, and you will 
need most of your Labrador ore to serve this growing district in the 
East. 

I do not say you wouldn’t use it at all in the Midwest steel mills, 
but I am just saying it is not of any great importance to have it there. 
And, then, I want to say just one other thing. 

If the Canadians build this waterway you are going to have it to 
move that Labrador ore in if you want to. Isn't that a fact? 

Mr. Biarntx. I will not quite agree. You are saying you are as- 
suming merely that the Minnesota ores will be in sufficient quantities 
to supply the needs of those five districts I referred to; but why would 
the mining companies invest money way up in Labrador and down 
in Venezuela, and across the Atlantic in Liberia and make these 
enormous investments in taconite if the mining companies themselves 
did not know they were running short of ore and had to find other 
sources ¢ 

Can’t you see that in the very near future we will very likely not 
have sufficient high-grade ore from Minnesota to meet the needs of 
three-fourths of the c apacity of industry in this country in the lower 
lake ports area ? 

Mr. Prince. They are going to need foreign ores and are cer- 
tainly developing it wherever ‘they « can find it, and are developing 
taconite, and will continue to use the high-grade ore in Minnesota, 
and are developing the Steep Rock field, which holds enormous pos- 
sibilities for further high-grade ore. 

It is a little beyond me, and I do not want to pretend that I can 
say where you are going to need what ore, or when, but I do know 
that probably if it were not for the fact that these five steel com- 
panies that are developing the Labrador ore happened to have most 
of their steel mills in the Ohio Valley, that you would have heard 
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very little about the St. Lawrence Waterway from those companies. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Prince. They were formerly against the St. Lawrence Water- 
way. 

Mr, Oakman. You pressed the question here, Mr. Chairman, with 
Mr. Prince, as to whether or not his client, the Association of Ameri- 

can Railroads, had opposed the Federal Power Commission issuing 

this permit. Mr. Prince, I believe, testified here several times that 
he did not think so, or at least that he did not know. I would like 
to call his attention to the Senate committee testimony on page 373, 
and I am quoting Mr. Prince, in which he states: 

Our fight before the Power Commission has not been on the merits of the power 
case. 

You said your contest there was on the authority of the Federal 
Power Commission, as you just said now, to grant the license. Now 
what difference does that make in the effect on both the power proj- 
ect and the seaway? But here you are on record stating before the 
Senate committee, “Our fight before the Power Commission has not 
been on the merits of the power case.” 

How can you be engaged to fight and not be on either side? Have 
you favored the issuing of this license ? 

Mr. Prince. Wait a minute, Mr. Oakman. I hate to say that 
statement is out of context. Here is the situation as stated over there, 
and as I have stated here. That “our” referred to the fight of the 
St. Lawrence Project Conference. We are a member of that confer- 
ence. We have already been through the same song and dance as we 
have gone through here. 

Mr. Oaxman. In other words, you have 2 hats; 1 when you come 
in here representing the railroads, and the other when you go in 
there representing the conference? You just change hats. 

Mr. Prince. It is hard for me to answer one question before I get 
another one. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Prince, you know you wish to lead this com- 
mittee to believe that you had not been before that Power Commission 
to lead that fight. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 

Mr. Oakman. Were you there personally ? 

Mr. Prince. I say no. 

Mr. Oaxman. But you say “our fight.’ 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman—you will excuse me, Mr. Oakman, if 
I sound:as though I am adamant or something, but I am just trying 
to get the facts straight. Here is the situation, and T will tell it again, 
and this is it. This was true at the time of the Senate hearings, and 
it is true today. 

The St. Lawrence Project Conference, of which the Association 
of American Railroads is a member—— 

Mr. Oaxman. And finances- 





Mr. Prince. And to which we contribute in very substantial 
amount—but I couldn’t give you the figure as to whether it is 75 per- 
cent, or what. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Holmes said 85 percent and asked me to be 
sure to ask you if that was still the percentage. 

Mr. Prince. I am frank to say I do not know. It is a substantial 
amount. There are a good many other interests represented in the 
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St. Lawrence Project Conference—the coal interests are represented, 
they contribute to it; the seacoast ports; a great many chambers of 
commerce and cities throughout the country; railroad labor; the Mine 
Workers of America. There are a lot of interests in that organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Donvrro. Let me ask you a question, Mr. Prince. 

Mr. Prince. They appeared 

Mr. Donpero. | am sorry. 1 thought you had finished. 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. 1 want to get the facts straight. The St. 
Lawrence Project Conference appeared in opposition to the granting 
of the license to the New York Power Authority. I stated over there 
and have stated here that that conference did appear and did oppose 
it. We are members. The percentage of our participation in the 
conference has been mentioned and brought out. 

But we personally—the association, in and of itself, and I person- 
ally have had nothing to do with the opposition to it. Now, if my 
use of the words “our fight” over there is what has led to the creation 
of some doubt in your mind as to what the exact position is, I can 
only say that in using the word “our” I was referring to the St. Law- 
rence Project Conference. 

Mr. Scuerer. Isn’t it perfectly natural that the Association of 
American Railroads would do the same? I mean, it is normal and 
natural to protect its interests. 

Mr. Prince. Certainly, Mr. Scherer. I don’t think there would 
have been a thing wrong if we had decided to do it on our own. We 
are here before this committee opposing it. I do not have any feel- 
ing of shame at being here before you testifying to why I am opposed 
to it, and that I am opposed to it. 

Mr. Scuerer. I would be disappointed if you were not doing so in 
representing the Association of American Railroads. 

Mr. Biarntx. Why are you opposed to it? When I say “you” I 
am referring to the association you represent. 

Mr. Prince. Why are we opposed to what? 

Mr. Buatnrx. To the St. Lawrence project? To America’s partici- 
pation in it? 

Mr. Prince. You mean briefly? I will repeat it. 

Mr. Biatntx. Repeat it. 

Mr. Prince. I will repeat from this morning up to now. 

Mr. Donvero. I think it is fair to say it is just as selfish an interest 
opposing it as other interests are for if. Let the chairman ask a 
question or two, and they are going to be brief. What year was the 
Association of American Railroacis created ? 

Mr. Prince. 1934. 

Mr. Donpvero. It is a policy of your association that no single rail- 
road can take a position on any project without the consent of the 
railroad association itself. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Prince. That is absolutely and unequivocally wrong. 

Mr. Donvero. Then, Mr. Prince, why is it that at least 10 very 
important railroads of this country once endorsed the St. Lawrence 
seaway prior to the formation of your association ? 

Mr. Prince. The formation of my association, as far as I have any 
knowledge of the situation, has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
change in viewpoint of those railroads. 
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Mr. Donvrro. Do you mean to say that your association would per- 
mit separate railroads to take a position on a project ? 

Mr. Prince. Why, certainly. 

Mr. Donpero. Which might be contrary to the association ? 

Mr. Prince. Why, certainly. 

Mr. Donpero. I thought you oneal 2 years ago to the contrary ? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. I am sorry, I did not. I said this: That if 
there was any material disagreement among our members as to what 
position should be taken, then the association did not appear because 
we could not—we can only represent the railroad indaeies when 
they are united in their views; or when there might be only 1 or 2 
who might differ and 98 percent of them wanted us to take a certain 
position. Then we would probably go in anyway. Generally speak- 
ing we will only speak for the railroads when they are united in their 
views. Otherwise we stay out of the picture. 

We tell them, “Go down and make your own case because we can- 
not take one side or the other.” And whether you realize it or not 
that happens every year down here on pieces of legislation which we 
stay out of because our railroads do not agree. 

Mr. Donpvero. I may have forgotten, or my memory may be play- 
ing tricks on me, but that was the substance of the testimony you 
offered before, and I now ask you this: Why is it that the 10 impor- 
tant railroads—and I will name them if you wish—once for this 
project, are no longer heard ? 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, first I have to take exception to your 
statement as to what I have previously testified to. And I will be 
perfectly happy for you to take out the other testimony and put it 
right in here alongside of this, because I am sure I know what my 
views are and what the facts are, and what the situation is, and I 
do not believe I could have testified any other way. 

Getting back to your question 

Mr. Donpero. Do you know about these 10 railroads being for the 
project ? 

Mr. Privce. It was brought out. We went all through this 2 years 
ago. 

Mr. Donvero. Yes; but there are some new members on this com- 
mittee that did not know this. 

Mr. Prince. That isa perfectly good reason for bringing it up again. 

Mr. Fauuon. Mr. Chairman, there are people who are silent now 
and others are reversing their position. I think a good example is the 
personnel of the steel companies who in the past opposed this project, 
have chi anged their position and are now for it because they share 
in the ore at the Labrador mines. 

Mr. Price. That is exactly the situation. It is a funny thing. 
I never knew a better case where you could say the kettle was calling 
the pot black. 

ce your leading exponents of the St. Lawrence Waterway are 





five steel companies who support the organization setup to promote 
this project. The leader of that group was also 1 of the very leaders 
of the opposition to the St. Lawrence Waterway 6 or 7 years ago. 

Mr. Donperro. That is because there is no other way to get this 
ore to their steel mills on a reasonable, economic basis unless you do 
complete the seaway. 
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Mr. Fauton. That is right, and they want the taxpayers to build a 
channel. 

Mr. Donpero. Just the same, as the United States Stee] Co. wants 
us to spend $90 million on the Delaware to build a waterway for them. 

Mr. Scuerer. Just like we Congressmen reverse our positions on a 
project sometime. Iam in the process of doing it right now. 

Mr. Prince. I do not believe any of us are going to make too much 
capital of this. 

Mr. Buarnik. Mr. Prince, you presented what was the Canadian 
point of view and their anxious concern about going it alone—and I 
believe they will go it alone if we take no affirmative action at this 
session. If the Canadians build the seaway and it becomes a reality, 
will that hurt the railroad industry ¢ 

Mr. Prince. | believe you left when we went into that at some 
length earlier. I said we would be hurt by the 27-foot waterway if 
Canada builds it alone; and frankly, I do not believe there would be 
any difference in the degree of hurt to us if we join in the 27-foot 
waterway than if Canada builds it alone. As I see it, it would be 
the same proposition. But what I did say, if I may just finish that, 
is that if Canada builds it alone, it will end up as a 27-foot waterway. 
If we get into it, I do not think we will get into it just as a 27-foot 
waterway. We will get into a 35-foot waterway, because it is the 
only kind of waterway that makes any sense from the United States 
standpoint, and that will hurt us a lot worse. 

That is the plain, practical, perhaps selfish point of view. As I 
see it, that is the way our interests lie. 

Mr. McGreeor. You mean “we” to be the United States Govern- 
ment. That is what you are referring to when you say “if we get into 
it.” You mean, if the United States Government gets into it. 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. Now, Mr. Prince, if the seaway of 27 feet was going 
to be as inadequate as you represented to us this morning, how is it 
going to hurt you? 

Mr. Prince. I thought we had been through that, too. I will 
start again. 

Mr. Donpvero. Not today you have not. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. I do not think so. 

Mr. Prince. Even today. 

Mr. Oaxman. Even carrying your point out further, Mr. Chair- 
man—— 

Mr. Donpvero. There is no answer to the question. 

Mr. Prince. Yes; there is. 

Mr. Oaxman. He said it won’t be self-liquidating because there is 
no traffic, and in the next sentence he says the Welland Canal is a 
bottleneck because they only handle 40,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that you have got—let 
me start again. Our position is simply that the amount of traffic that 
will move over this waterway will be insufficient to make it self- 
liquidating. On the other hand, there will be enough traflic diverted 
from the railroads, particularly when you bear in mind it is going to 
be diverted from a relatively few, to cost them a lot of revenue. 

Mr. Buiatnix. It is going to cost the railroads? 
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Mr. Prince, Yes. I say, as long as the Congress—as long as the 
proponents fail to demonstrate to the Congress that this is a sound 
project economically, that we should not lose that traflic. 

Mr. Donprro. I think on that statement, Mr. Prince, you ought to 
present for the record for this committee a statement of how you are 
going to be hurt, or the amount. There is nothing in this record, or 
has ever been placed in the record, to show that. 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, | do not believe this Congress or this 
committee is going to determine this issue on the question of how 
many dollars the railroads are going to lose by reason of this pr oject. 

Mr. Scuerer. I think we can take judicial notice that you are going 
to lose some. As to the amount—— 

Mr. Prince. That is my point of view. Why do you have to say— 
I mean, if a fellow is going to hit you on the head you don’t have to 
know just how hard before you protest against him hitting you. 

Mr. Brarnix. Mr. Prince, the railroads had these same fears years 
ago in the case of the Panama Canal, and those fears were not realized 
later. They feared that they would be injured by loss of traffic. 

They feared that the development of the Ohio River canalization 
would cut into the railroad traffic, and when the river was opened 
to inland traffic, again the record shows it did not cut into your:rail- 
road traffic. 

The same thing is true with the Illinois Waterway canalization. 

So that repeatedly the railroads of America have opposed these 
water projects, both international and inland, for the primary reason 
that it would be competition and would perhaps cut into their revenue; 
and history shows that after those projects were completed that the 
railroads further grew in their volume of traffic. 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Blatnik you talk in such generalities as “history 
proved” and “the record shows” it did not hurt us at all. I would 
like to see that record and see the proof of it. It is one of those in- 
definite, intangible things that is extremely difficult to prove on either 
side. I confess that readily. 

I do not believe in any instances we coyld demonstrate to you what 
the canalization of a particular river has done to traffic. There are 
so many other factors that come into play. And I do not believe on 
the other hand that you could demonstrate that they have not hurt 
the railroads. 

Mr. Buarntx. I further point out that after years of opposition 
to the Panama Canal, primarily on the basis of its feared injury to 
the railroad system of the country—whether due to the canal or not I 
will not say—but the Panama Canal traffic grew and the railroad 
traffic also grew. SoI will shift the burden to you. 

In view of the fact that the railroads were concerned about the 
injury which would be done to them by the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal, was there anything in subsequent history from your point 
of view that would indicate they were correct in their original fears? 
In short, were the railroads hurt by the Panama Canal? 

Mr. Prince. I think it would require quite a study, and I do not 
know the answer very well, Mr. Blatnik, I am frank to say. 

Mr. Biatnix. You do not know the answer ? 

Mr. Prince. No. 
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Mr. Buiarnix. But in the case of the St. Lawrence, in this case, how- 
ever, you are certain it will cut into the traffic or the business of the 
railroads? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oaxman. What you are saying, Mr. Prince, is that, “We are 
big and we have a tremendous investment, and we are just gomg to 
have to oppose everything to stay in business.” So, first, you go up 
to the Federal Power Commission and oppose the power project. 
Here is an article, Mr. Chairman, which I would like to introduce 
as part of the testimony, appearing in the Washington Post of March 
24, 1953, by one Drew Pearson, in which he said that the railroads are 
spending unlimited money to undermine the trucking industry of the 
country, which is a competitor. 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, I protest the inclusion of such material 
in the record as that, and I don't think it has any relevancy whatso- 
ever to this matter. 

Mr. Scurrer. When he said Drew Pearson published it, it won’t 
hurt or help the record. 

Mr. Fauion. In regard to these competing with the railroads, I know 
something about the history. A number of projects were brought 
in here that competed with private enterprise. Just 2 years ago it 
was the Big Sandy that was in competition with an already existing 
facility to haul coal up with a barge line much cheaper—at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer. There is lots of history on this. 

Mr. Prince. You are absolutely right, Mr. Fallon, that there are 
lots of instances in which proposals are advanced and sponsored 
which have no justification and which are purely and simply a pro- 
vision at Federal expense of facilities to compete, and they do not 
constitute cheap transportation, contrary to the common view, be- 
cause they never count in the cost to the taxpayer. 

Mr. Fatxion. That is right. I wanted to bring that to the attention 
of the committee. 

Mr. Prince. That is right. 

Mr. Oaxman. There is one other point which I think is very im- 
portant. Mr. Prince brought it up—and I do not think he honestly 
meant to—when you said we do not know whether Canada is willing 
to let us participate in the seaway, or willing to have us cooperate. 
You recall that just about a year ago the then President of the United 
States met with the Premier of Canada, Laurent, and Mr. Laurent and 
Mr. Truman issued a joint statement. Then you recall in April of 
this year Mr. Laurent again came to the White House and met the 
present President of the United States and there were statements 
issued in the press that everybody who understands the long, historic, 
friendly association between the two countries understands was an 
invitation for early participation and in fact for early clarification 
on the part of the President of the United States and on the part of 
Mr. Laurent. 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. I meant every word of what I said and I 
wholy disagree with you. I went through in great detail all of the 
statements that had been issued in the past year on this subject and 
why I thought Canada was not effering its hand, and why they did 
not want us in this project. And if we do get into it, it will be be- 

cause Canada feels she is under pressure to let us get in. 
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Mr. Oaxman. I do not think that is so. 

Mr. Donprero. The committee will have to adjourn. There is a 
record vote in the House and it is nearly 40’clock. I suggest we stand 
adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:55 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10 a. m. 
the following day, Tuesday, June 16, 1953.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 16, 1953 


Hovse or ReprresenrarTives, 
ComMirrer ON Pustic Works, 
Washington, I). C. 

The committee met, pursuant to ee es at 10:10 a. m., in 
room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. George A. Dondero 
(chatioval presiding. 

Mr. Donpero. The committee will come to order. 

Members of the committee, yesterday I asked the clerk and the re- 
search director of our staff to look up the amount of waterborne com- 
merce of this Nation, and especially the amount that moves on the 
Great Lakes. I am informed that the total amount of the waterborne 
commerce of the United States is about 820 million tons a year, and 
that the amount moving on the Great Lakes is 249 million tons, of 
which 99 million tons is iron ore. These are 1951 figures. 

I ask that this be included in the record. 

(The information concerning the waterborne commerce of the 
United States is as follows:) 

Net-tonnage movement on the Great Lakes for 1951 totals 249,015,682 which 
included 99,561,254 tons of iron ore. 

This represents entire commerce on the Great Lakes excepting that which 
originated and terminated at Canadian ports. 

The total commerce of the United States in 1951 was 820,588,571 tons. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Prince, yesterday you submitted to‘examination 
and my recollection of your testimony sums up to about this: That 
you thought the estimate of cost was too low; that the estimate of 
tonnage was too high; and that the entire project should not be 
adopted, even from a national security standpoint or otherwise. 

Is that about correct ? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF GREGORY S. PRINCE, GENERAL SOLICI- 
TOR, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS—Resumed 


Mr. Prince. The things you have stated are correct, sir. I do not 
think my statement was quite limited to those points, but in general 
J must agree with everything you said. 

Mr. Donvero. I am asking } you whether or not you have any figures 
of your own—you being the transportation witness as well as rep- 

resenting the railroads—have you any figures that you want to leave 

for the record or present to this committee to substantiate your claim 
that the estimate of the cost, is too low and that the estimate of the 
traffic is too high? Have you any figures to substantiate that claim 
now # 
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Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, it is a curious thing the way figures and 
tables seem to be persuasive with some people. If you put figures in a 
table then everybody thinks it has an exactitude and correctness that 
entitles it to great weight. That is just exactly what I was pointing to 
yesterday. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Prince, could I interrupt at that point ? 

Mr. Chairman, I understood Mr. Prince to take that matter step 
by step, not only by tonnage, but in regard to the financial cost, and he 
broke it down for you, and spent the greater part of the day doing it. 

Mr. Donpero. I do not recall that and I am asking if he does not 
have the figures ready to present them to the committee. 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, let me explain to you very frankly that 
we have not gone up to the Great Lakes and made soundings and bor- 
ings and had an engineering study made, which I believe the Army 
engineers themselves said would take a special appropriation of about 
$1 million in order to do a thorough job, and tried to find out what the 
actual cost would be. 

No; I do not have any table of figures to show what the cost is going 
to be. The burden of my testimony so far as costs were concerned was 
to try to demonstrate to you and the rest of the committee that the 
figures that have been presented to you, that is, the estimates that 
were left here, cannot be relied upon as a measure of the full cost 
that the United States will have to bear in order to get the project as 
presented. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Donpvero. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. It would be just as consistent, would it not, if the 
opposition members of this committee would ask the proponent wit- 
nesses if they had any substantiating evidence for eucltons up the 
figures they had agreed to be used. I am of the definite opinion that 
the proponent witnesses got their figures from the Army engineers and 
did not use their own figures—and I recognize they could hardly do so. 

Mr. Donprro. Of course, the Chair cannot permit that statement 
to stand without challenge when the Army engineers have already 
presented their figures and the *y are in the ree ord. 

Mr. Privce. Of course, they are in the record, and I attempted to 
give you the information and evidence that at least satisfied me that 
they could not be relied upon as a measure of what the project would 
ultimately cost the Government. For one reason or another the cost of 
projects has always ended up a great deal more than the estimates 
presented to this comuittee. 

Also, so far as the traffic estimates are concerned, no, I do not have 
any table of figures of what the traflic is going to be. Again that would 
require a very careful study and a very expensive study, and a very 
time-consuming study. 

What I am saying is that the proponents of a project—the people 
who come in here and say you should spend the money of the United 
States, particularly at a time when we do not have any money and a 
time when we are burdened with debt and cannot reduce taxes, and 
cannot balance the budget—I say that there is a burden on these 
people to present figures and studies that would justify their esti- 
mates. The purpose of my testimony on that point yesterday was to 
demonstrate that you could not rely on their estimates. I think 
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presenting reliable estimates is the burden that falls on the proponents 
rather than the opponents. 

Mr. Donvero. I think you should have gone further and if you had 
figures to dispute or nullify what the engineers have presented then 
you ought to present them to this committee. Otherwise they are 
assumptions on your part without any study, for you claim you never 
made a study. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, is it not just reasonable, taking both 
sides into consideration, Mr. McGregor’s and yours and Mr. Prince’s 
that almost every authorization in the past of the Army engineers that 
we have had this year come in for an additional forty to fifty million 
dollars over the estimates they have made. We have had them at 
every meeting this year, so it sort of justifies Mr. McGregor’s and 
Mr. Prince’s statements on the original estimates. I am not for or 
against the thing at the moment, but I am bringing out that one 
point. 

Mr. Donprro, Mr. Becker, what this committee has experienced, 
and other Members of the Congress, is that from the time a project is 
authorized to the time that it comes up for construction, sometimes 
years elapse. It is true that the original estimate is low and when 
the project comes up for construction the figure is much higher. I 
do not know if the engineers can help that. 1 do not know if Members 
of Congress can help: that. It is just the situation we face. 

Mr. Macrowicz. Mr. Chairman, isn’t that true of every case and 
every proposition that comes before this committee ? 

Mr. Becxer. It will substantiate the gentleman’s statement then that 
these figures are too low and could very well be too low, as to what 
the cost will be when they get around to doing that. I think he is 
entitled to that. 

Mr. Prince. The basis for my statement was first, the experience of 
the past—we cannot disregard it when it happens time after time, 
without exception; secondly, the careful study of the Appropriations 
Committee. I do not know whether you were here yesterday when I 
quoted from the reports of the Appropriations Committee. That 
committee found that the costs had “increased inordinately” between 
the time of authorization when the original estimates were submitted 
and the completion of the project—the difference was 124 percent. 

The Army engineers said that that was of no significance because 
the price levels had gone up and Congress had authorized an increase 
in the size and the concept of the project which added to the cost. 
They had lots of reasons as to why the cost went up. They presented 
those to the Appropriations Committee making the investigation, and 
the Appropriations Committee considered that evidence and still-ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the costs had “increased inordinately”. In 
other words, those were not sufficient reasons and justifications for that 
tremendous increase in cost. 

That was all I was saying to the committee—that you must antici- 
pate that the cost of this project in the final analysis will be substan- 
tially greater than the estimates presented to you at this time. 

Mr. McGrecor. May I make a statement at this time? In all fair- 
ness to the proponents and opponents alike, Mr. Prince has been on 
the witness stand for nearly 4 hours. When the other witnesses were 
here the proponents and our distinguished chairman, whom we all 
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love, raised the question that we were asking questions in order to 
delay the proponent’s testimony. 

At no time were any of the other witnesses on even to the extent of 
an hour and a half, which I believe was the maximum. 

I am hoping in order to expedite the hearing and so that we would 
be able to bring the other witnesses before the committee who will 
present different phases of this case that those who want to question 
Mr. Prince will do it as rapidly as possible, so that within 10 minutes 
we can be able to call on some of the other witnesses. Mr. Prince has 
been a witness for over 4 hours. 

Mr. Donprro. That shows how important he is. 

Mr. McGreeor. We recognize that, and I might also say that the 
Assistant Secretary, who was here representing the proponents, and 
the Army engineers also representing the proponents, were important 
witnesses. We recognize, and I hope the proponents recognize, that 
we have a time limitation. In order to be fair to all I hope you will 
shorten the questioning of Mr. Prince. He needs no protection as he 
is taking care of himself, but we have other witnesses that we would 
like to bring before the committee who are experts in their respective 
fields. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Prince, do the railroad companies experience the 
same increase in costs of construction ¢ 

Mr. Prince. I cannot answer the question precisely, Mr. Chairman, 
but everybody has incurred increased costs, and no doubt the railroads 
have in the construction of things that they have built. 

Mr. Donpero. That is true in every activity of American life. 

Mr. Prince. Of course it is. 

Mr. Donpvero. One more question. Nobody asked you anything 
about the national-security feature of this project. Do you want to 
say anything to this committee on that point ¢ 

Mr. Prince. If I understand your question correctly, I did discuss 
the matter to some extent. yesterday and I would like to state very 
briefly one or two points about the argument today. 

Your bill, House Joint Resolution 104, has a novel feature in it of 
having a corporation—a Government corporation—established, which 
would issue its bonds, to be sold to the public, and not to the Federal 
Government. Great publicity is given to the fact that under this new 
method there would be no cost to the Government so the project would 
impose no burden on the Federal debt, and would have no effect on 
the budget. It is just free to the Government since the obligations 
are to be sold to the public. 

Then in paragraph (b) of that section dealing with the financing it 
is stated that the bonds are guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Donpvero. Jumping over that 

Mr. Prince. I have not quite finished, if I may. 

This scheme was publicized as performance of the work with revenue 
bonds. They are not revenue bonds and the Treasury Department 
came in, and the representatives of the Bureau of the Budget, and stated 
that they were not revenue bonds, but had precisely the same effect on 
the national debt and on the budget as direct obligations of the Gov- 
ernment. They recommended that an amendment be put into the bill 
which would substitute direct obligations of the Government for bonds 
of the corporation, guaranteed by ‘the Government. 
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The question I want to ask is, why, if the proponents believe in this 
project and in its merits and in its soundness, why aren’t they will- 
ing to put it up on the basis of revenue bonds—finance it with revenue 
bonds instead of substit uting direct obligations of the Treasury? Why 
don’t they eliminate the guaranty by the Federal Government as to 
the principal and interest? Then see if the investing public believes 
that the project is sound. If they do they will buy the bonds and you 
would have United States participation in the project. 

Mr. Donpero. You had covered that. I had no intention of asking 
you to repeat it. 

Mr. Prince. I am sorry. 

Mr. Donprro. What I had in mind was, we have had witnesses here 
pointing out that this project would be of value to this Government in 
case of emergency as a national-security matter. I wanted you to 
comment on that phase rather than on what you gave as your opinion. 

Mr. Prince. I am sorry. I thought you said something about 
financial securities. 

Mr. Donprero. No. National security. 

Mr. Prince. I just did not understand. I can repeat that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I went into that at great length yesterday. I told the committee—— 

Mr. Donpero. Can you make it short? Do you agree with the De- 
partment having to do with the security of this country or do you 
disagree with them ? 

Mr. Prince. I examined the reasons they presented. They are the 
same reasons that have been presented for 6 or 7 years. Not a single 
new one. I took those reasons one by one and told you why, on the 
basis of those reasons and the facts I presented, it seems to me it was 
of no significance from the standpoint of national defense; and fur- 
ther, that to the extent it was of significance to have a canal of 27- 
foot depth in the St. Lawrence River, you were going to have it by 
reason of Canada building it. Therefore, if it hs 1d the values and the 
benefits for national defense which were claimed for it by the Defense 
Department, then all of those would be realized in the same measure 
and to the same extent without passage of this bill and without our 
participation. 

Now, I went further and showed how the rights to the use of it 
were guaranteed by the treaties. You did not question, you said, 
that we would have the right to use it. You only raised the question 
of whether by reason of the control of the tolls by Canada without any 
say-so on our part, that maybe Canada would not be fair in setting 
the tolls and would put some burden on us. 

I went through that story and pointed out why I did not think 
there was anything to that. The net result in brief is, m my judg- 
ment the passage of House Joint Resolution 104 does not contribute 
to and is not important to national defense. 

Mr. Donpero. And that was your position under a previous admin- 
istration, when you did not have the question of whether or not Can- 
ada would build this canal alone? You took the same position then. 

Mr. Prince. That is right, and the same reasons are advanced now 
from the standpoint of national defense. I still say they are not 
entitled to any weight, but then my position is even stronger today 
because, if I am mistaken and the waterway would have some value, 
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you are going to realize all of the benefits because Canada is going 
to build it. 

Mr. Donprro. But you took the same position when they were not 
going to build the canal alone. 

Mr. Price. That is right. So my justification is a lot stronger 
now. IL believe it was strong enough before and I believe the com- 
mittee agreed; because I don’t think the interests of the railroads 
would have weighed at all in the balance scale against the interests 
of the security of this country and national defense. 

I can only reach the conclusion that this committee agreed that the 
arguments we presented were sound, and that the project had no 
material significance from the standpoint of national defense. 

Mr. Donprro. This is my last statement to you, In other words, 
those charged with the security of this country, in both Democratic 
and Republican administrations, are in complete variance with your 
\ lewpoint as to national secur ity on this partic ular project. That is 
about it in a nutshell, is it not ? 

Mr. Prince. We do not agree on that feature of it, and for the 
reasons I set forth. 

Mr. Donpero. That is all. 

Mr. Prince. And I take it the Congress and the committee also 
agreed. 

Mr. Donprero. Are there any questions from members on my left? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Donpero. Are there any questions from members on my right ? 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions more or less 
to clarify Mr. Prince’s testimony. I will try to make them short. 

You say, Mr. Prince, and you stated in your testimony yesterday 
regarding the probability of the continuance of the 14-foot existing 
canals and channels, even in the event that the power project goes 
through. I am informed by economists and engineers from one of 
the Nation’s largest corporations that made a complete independent 
survey—I may have misunderstood the gentleman and I am asking 
this as a question—he says that the power project will wipe out the 
existing waterway facilities in the eastern end of the St. Lawrence 
River. Do you agree or disagree with that ? 

Mr. Prince. You say at the eastern end of the river, Mr. Oakman? 
Just for clarification for my sake. I don’t know what you mean. 

Mr. Oaxman. The first locks and channels west of Montreal, 

Mr. Prince. My impression is this: I am not absolutely positive 
about it, but the first canal of the St. Lawrence project is right in the 
city of Montreal—right in the city—and that would not be affected by 
this project. That 14-foot canal would not be washed out and de- 
stroyed. I believe that is correct of all of the canals east of the power 
dams. I believe they would remain intact, if you want them. 

However, west of the power dam, at the International Rapids sec- 
tion, I believe it is correct that the 14-foot canals would be washed 
out by the construction of the power projec t. 

What I petarred to was not that the 14-foot canals would necessarily 
still be there, but that under the 1941 executive agreement, provision 
was made for protective works to maintain the existence of those 
14-foot canals. 

Mr. Oakman. How many locks would be wiped out, Mr. Prince? 
Do you know? 
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Mr. Prince. No, sir. I do not know how many of the existing 14- 
foot canal locks would be wiped out. I think my guess would be 
approximately half, but that is a pure guess. 

Mr. Oaxman. So you really don’t think, and you were not serious, 
when you spoke to us about the 4 fact that Canada might want to con- 
tinue and probably would continue the 14-foot cans als ¢ 

Mr. Paince. I did not make myself clear, I guess. I was just as 
serious as I could be, and I stillam. What I say is they would insist 
on the maintenance of those canals just as they did in 1941, and they 
would insist on the construction of protective works to insure the 
maintenance of them. 

Mr. Oaxman. Even though they are wiped out by the water, at 
14 feet ¢ 

Mr. Prince. They won’t be wiped out altogether if you build these 
protective works. 

Mr. Oaxman. All right. 

The other question I have is that you spoke a great deal of the 
Honorable George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury, in your 
statement. 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Oaxman. You quoted him innumerable times in your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Prince. Several times, certainly. 

Mr. Oaxman. You did not mean to imply that he is in any way 
opposed to this bill, did you? 

Mr. Prince. No longer. He used to be. 

Mr. Oaxman. In other words, he is a red-hot proponent today, 
is he not? 

Mr. Prince. He seems to be a proponent today. But there was 
once a time when he was an ardent opponent. 

Mr. Oaxman. But all of the converts become proponents. None 
of them ever seem to change from proponents to opponents. 

Mr. Prrvce. The chairman cited some cases yesterday and he was 
trying to find out the reason for it. He could not understand that 
there might be a reason such as Mr. Humphrey’s. He pointed to some 
railroads that changed and became against. So I think that statement 
will go either way. 

Mr. Oaxman. Maybe that was something definite. But at page 13 
of your testimony you said: 

However, no amount of language in a piece of legislation can convert an in- 
herently uneconomical project into an economically sound one. 

Someone asked what is the definition of a “small business,” and the 
answer was, “One that does not employ any economists.” But many 
independent corporations have had their economists and engineers 
examine this project, and almost uniformly they report back that 
this is good and economically sound and feasible. In other words, I 
think the Big Three in the automobile field have just as good econ- 
omists and just as good engineers as the clients you represent, Mr. 
Prince. They seem to feel that this thing is very sound and will pay 
off, which is reasonable to us. 

Mr. Prince. I do not think we will get anywhere by lining up the 
people who feel it is uneconomical] and those who feel it isn’t. I can 
cite to you the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, an 
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organization that made a study. They said, “We are supposed to be 
one of the ports that will benefit by this because we are one of the big 
ports on the lake; but we don’t know. There are conflicting claims 
about this. Let’s find out.” 

Mr. Oaxman. Isn’t Chicago the largest railroad center in the world 
and might that not have something to do with that? 

Mr. Prince. If I might finish, I think I can inform you somewhat 
on that point. I would like to finish this statement first. After making 
that statement they appointed two men to make such an independent 
study. ‘They did study the matter very carefully and prepared a 
100-page brief or memorandum on the subject. They arrived at the 
conclusion that while Chicago might from the selfish standpoint 
realize some benefits in the way of cheaper transportation, that it was 
not sound economically and that the Federal Government should not 
go into it. 

I have not seen any similar studies by the five interested steel com- 
panies, or the other interests in Detroit. I think they just got to the 
first point that Chicago got to; that they would benefit by it in the 
form of some cheaper transportation rates—cheaper to them because 
the Federal Government was paying part of the cost. 

Mr. Oaxman. If you are here tomorrow I think you may have the 
pris ilege of hearing such reports. Detroit also has a keen and wide- 
awake board of commerce, with the best engineering brains, such as 
Dr. Kettering, and so on and so forth. 

Now, you say this is not essential to the defense of the country. Is 
this country going to take your word, or the present President of the 
United States word, the wartime Presidents of the United States, the 
entire Cabinet, and the entire Joint Chiefs of Staff, as well as the 
Security Council’s word? You cannot bring before this committee, I 
believe, one member today in active service in the Armed Forces who 
does not think that this is essential to the defense of the country. I 
have not been able to find one. 

Mr. Prince. Of course, I cannot bring anyone in the active Armed 
Forces to testify that way. That would be insubordination. We could 
not do it. But we have brought on other occasions admirals and 
generals and military experts who have given the only military testi- 
mony ever presented on the point. 

Mr. Oaxman. General Vandenberg was not charged with insub- 
ordination, and his testimony does not quite agree with the other 
people in the armed services, and he has been testifying quite a while. 

Mr. Dempsey. We can get quite far afield here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Prince. I do not expect you to take my word against the word 
of those people, but I do expect you to examine the reasons they pre- 
sented and those I presented, and the reasons other opponents and 
proponents present, and weigh them yourself. That is what Con- 
gress has done in the past and what it will continue to do. You 
Members of Congress do not accept the word of the administration 
on everything. 

Mr. Donvrro. Let us be as brief as we can. 

Mr. Oaxman. The other thing is, you say because this would be 
a Government corporation it would not be economically sound. The 
fact that the Government had to underwrite it as to principal and 
interest meant that it might collapse of itself; that this had been 
more or less the history of a Government corporation. 
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Mr. Prince. No; I did not mean to imply that, and I did not say 
that. 

Mr. Oaxman. I bring that up, because I know dozens of Govern- 
ment corporations that have paid off and have paid profits to the 
corporation. 

Mr. Prince. Surely. I did not mean to so indicate. 

Mr. Oaxman. You say that there will be an immediate demand for 
35-foot channels and locks, and so forth, even if this goes through. 
We have gotten along with 14-foot channels for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and it would seem witli a 27-foot channel they could get along 
for a long time to come. And the ratio of traffic and the type of traf- 
fic it would carry would double with a 27-foot channel as against a 
14-foot channel. 

Another thing is, you spoke about Mr. Laws’ statement, on the 
Federal Power Commission and his remarks on the New Jersey com- 
pany that had an application to join with the Canadians to build the 
power project. I understand that the applicant’s plan that Mr. Laws 
had in mind was on the public power proposal to build only 2 locks 
on the United States side, whereas 3 locks are required for through 
navigation in the international section. 

Mr. Prince. You may be right. I am not positive about what the 
two locks would have acopmplshed. It is a correct factual statement 
that they eee 2 locks, but my understanding was that the 2 
locks provided transportation through the International Rapids sec- 
tion, and my idea was to quote what Mr. Laws said. 

Mr. Oaxkman. That seemed to be the important thing. 

I have one final question. 

Mr. Avcrtncrioss. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. When I at- 
tempted to put a question to the Under Secretary of Commerce the 
other day, I was interrupted by the chairman and asked not to take 
so much time because time is limited. I pray the chairman that he 
will protect the rights of our witnesses here so that this does not drag 
out interminably. 

Mr. Donpvero. The Chair has been trying to bring this to a close 
and I have asked him to be brief in order not to waste time. 

Mr. Dempsey. We should have members of the committee ask 
questions and not make long statements. If they want to testify they 
can take the time to do so and testify on whatever matters they desire. 

Mr. Donvero. Is there anything further, Mr. Oakman ? 

Mr. Oaxman. I would like to place in the record a very short edi- 
torial appearing in the Railway Age for June 3, 1950. 

Mr. Donpero. Without objection, it will be placed in the record. 

(The excerpt from Railway Age referred to is as follows :) 

The Nation is growing in population and production and its demand for trans- 
portation is growing even more rapidly. The railroads can and should relin 
quish to other agencies of transportation all the traffic such agencies can handle 
more economically than the railroads can. With the loss of such traffic there 
should still remain to the railroads a larger volume of business than they ever 
enjoyed, even during the recent war. (P. 606, pt. 1, 1951 House Hearings, Con- 
gressman Lucas, Texas.) 

Mr. Oaxman. That is all. ; 

Mr. Donprro. Are there any questions on the right? 

Mr. Sreep. I have just one, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donvrro. Mr. Steed. 
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Mr. Sreep. Mr. Prince, do you agree with the statement attributed 
to General Vandenberg that a waterway consisting of dams and locks 
is one of the most difficult targets to defend in time of war, and that 
it is practically impossible to detend it? 

Mr. Prince. I am not a military expert as I have perhaps been 
accused of pretending to be, but I think I can analyze the evidence 
and I think the evidence all points to the truth of that statement; 
and certainly I for one will accept it. We had the experience in 
World War II, in which in one single raid British planes destroyed 
the two biggest dams in Germany, the Méhne and Eder dams. 

I think the evidence is quite convincing that that statement is 
correct. 

Mr. Sreep. In that event the value of the project to national defense 
would be questionable in case we got into a war? 

Mr. Prince. It would indeed. 

Mr. Sreep. That is all. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I have a creat number of questions, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I would like to ask. But in fairness to the opposition, and 
because I was not here yesterday, rather than cover ground that has 
been covered previously I will not ask those questions, excepting just 
one. If I am under an erroneous impression I would lke to be 
corrected. 

I am informed you testified yesterday that you would be against 
the seaway even if it were a Canadian project. Am I correct in that 
assumption ? 

Mr. Prince. It was not stated quite that way. I said we would be 
ae at having a seaway up there, and that the 27-foot waterway 
built by Canada would hurt us to the same extent as a 27-foot water- 
way built by Canada and the United States would hurt us. 

I said, or meant to say, we were in no position to take any action 
against the Canadians doing what they saw fit todo. If on an exam- 
ination of their own economy, their own budget, and their own finan- 
cial affairs they saw fit to build it, that was their own affair. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You do not think that would be a wonderful 
thing for us if they did do it? 

Mr. Prince. Not for us. 

Mr. Macurowirz. Would you say that was a change in your posi- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Prince. I do not think so. 

Mr. Macurowicz. May I remind you, then, of the statement you 
made before this committee on April 4, 1951, at a time when you 
expressed your absolute doubts that Canada would ever go it alone? 
I want to remind you of your statement there 

Mr. Prince. It was read into the record yesterday. I wanted to 
tell you that the chairman or Mr. Blatnik read that, and it is in the 
record verbatim. 

Mr. Macwrowricz. I will not repeat it, then. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Prince, will you put in the record your esti- 
mate—and if you do not have it with you it will be received later—of 
the overall shipping costs of the 27-foot canal or seaway to Lake Erie 
ports, and the 14-foot waterway to Lake Erie ports, and by the St. 
Lawrence to South Montreal for transshipment by rail? T do not 
ask you to do it now, but will you put that in the record? 
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Mr. Prixce. I will tell you that we have no way of calculating that 
other than to try to obtain the information from shipping companies. 
I will see if we can do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donvero. Because that is important and it will bear on the 
economic question. 

Mr. Prince. I think it is of some importance. There have been a 
number of estimates presented on that by administration witnesses. 
We have no such knowledge of shipping costs that would make our 
own opinion of particular value, but I will undertake to try to get it. 

I should mention one other thing that you asked me yesterd: ay, Mr. 
Chairman. Our views seemed to differ on whether the association 
itself was appearing before the Federal Power Commission. I asked 
my boss if he had anybody else go over there unbeknownst to me, and 
he said no. I then called up the Federal Power Commission and 
inquired whether anyone had put in an appearance or was a party to 
that proceeding representing the Association of American Railroads, 
and they could find no record of any such appearance. 

Mr. Donpvero. Perhaps the Chair was misinformed. TI was so in- 
formed and that is the reason why I asked you that question. 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Fatuon. Mr. Chairman, I have one statement. I want to con- 
gratulate Mr. Prince on the most intelligent presentation made here 
so far, or may I say one of the most intelligent presentations. I want 
to commend him and the people he represents because the people he 
represents are the people who went out and expanded the economy of 
this country with risk capital and their own efforts. 

[ also want to commend you for your patience and your courtesy 
shown to the members of the committee. 

Mr. Prince. I certainly appreciate that, Mr. Fallon, and I recipro- 
cate the friendly feelings toward this committee. I have had on two 
occasions the most pleasurable experiences before them and I have 
been shown courtesy not only by those who feel the way I do about this 
project, but also by those who feel quite differently, and I am very 
much appreciative of that. 

Mr. Donvero. I can echo the same sentiment as Mr. Fallon and say 
to you I do not think there is a member of this committee, either for or 
against this project, who desires in any way to injure the railroads 
of this country. 

Mr. Prince. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donpvero. The next witness is Capt. K. B. Bragg, of Baltimore, 
Md. 

Mr. Bragg, have you a written statement or would you prefer to 
make an oral statement ? 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. K. B. BRAGG, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Captain Braea. I would like to make a very brief oral statement, 
summarizing the points. 

Mr. Donprro. The committee will be glad to hear you and I sug- 
gest you give the committee something of your backgr ound. 

Captain Brace. Thank you. 

My name is K. B. Bragg. I am a retired captain in the Civil 
Engineer Corps of the Navy. I went to Wisconsin University, re- 
ceiving a degree of civil engineer there in 1915. I worked in Dayton, 
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Ohio, under Arthur E. Morgan for 2 years on flood control. I 
entered the Navy in 1917. In 1937 I testified on the Santee Cooper 
hydroelectric development for the then Mayor Maybank. In 1938, 
I was Secretary Edison’s alternate on the National Defense Power 
Committee, which was appointed by the President to study the entire 
hydroelectric and steam power resources of the country. I retired 
in 1949 and was called back in 1951 as a consultant on water supply 
in California. 

I am now doing graduate work at Johns Hopkins University in 
water resources, and part-time consulting work. I can fill in later, 
if any other information is desired. 

My entire experience has been with the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
in public works departments of the various navy yards and stations. 
I did work on base development. I was appointed by the President 
on the Greenslade Board, which selected the 8 bases for the 50 destroy- 
ers, and I had charge of building the 4 bases in the United Kingdom 
which utilized lend-lease materials from this country. 

So my work in the Navy since 1917 has been on the seaboard or 
connected entirely with water, and seagoing matters. 

I would like to give merely a list of the major objections I have 
to the project, and then discuss 2 or 3 points. 

I would like to say first I studied the St. Lawrence in detail first 
in 1938 and 1939, when I was assistant to Secretary Edison. I have 
reviewed those studies repeatedly since then and have been tremen- 
dously interested in this project. 

As far as possible I am going to stick to facts and resort to opinions 
only when necessary or when requested. I will merely list the follow- 
ing objections: 

First, the project, referring to this resolution for our participation, 
will have an entirely different effect on the United States than it will 
on Canada. 

Second, it will change the regimen and economy of the Great Lakes, 

Third, it provides for dual operating control of the locks, which 
should be operated as a unit. 

Fourth, it is not necessary for national defense, and still less 
necessary than it was before World War II. 

Fifth, it is not necessary for steel manufacture, in my opinion. 

Sixth, it is not necessary for any purpose of the United States, in 
my opinion, based on a completely objective study of both sides of 
this project. 

Seventh, the 27-foot depth has not been changed since 1927, and is 
now obsolete. 

Eighth, the Welland Canal will be the bottleneck insofar as the 
quantity of shipping is concerned. 

Ninth, the capacity of the waterway has been considerably 
exaggerated. 

Tenth, the eventual cost to the United States will be much higher, 
not because of faulty estimating of the International Rapids but 
because of extensions to the project that must be made and increases 
in depth. 

Those 10 objections are continuing objections. I feel that they are 
good now and for the foreseeable future. 

There are two current objections. First, the United States deficit— 
the annual expenditures, the extent of direct and indirect taxation in 
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the face of a possible tremendous increase in all of those figures, makes 
this an extremely bad time to embark on an entirely new project. 

Second, the quite different financial condition of Canada and their 
willingness to build this, and the far greater advantages of the project 
to Canada. 

This is a project also which benefits, if it does, the Middle Western 
States in this country. The average income in the Middle Western 
States has increased more over the past 6 or 7 years than that of the 
entire United States. There are other areas of the country which pos- 
sibly should receive benefit in view of the fact that our country is one 
and that all efforts should be developed to the optimum strength of 
the entire country. 

I have two objections I would like to discuss more in detail because 
they have not yet been referred to, at least to any great extent. The 
first one is the basic geographical and engineering basis of this project. 
First, the physical. 

I would like to go to the board if it be permissible. This has been 
stated, I believe, by the first witness, to be of equal advantage to the 
United States and to Canada on the assumption that it effects the 
same services to the United States and Canada. Now, the electric 
power, of course, will furnish the same amount of electricity to each 
country, but the facilities afforded by the waterway are quite different. 

First, there are two quite different situations in regard to water- 
ways. The Great Lakes constitute the finest inland waterway in the 
country. Our part of it extends from Duluth down to Buffalo, or to 
the international boundary line, by utilizing the Canadian Welland 
Canal, together with Lake Michigan; and there are three outlets to 
the Mississippi River down here. Then there is the Erie Canal, and 
then there is an outlet available down the St. Lawrence. But our 
big cities of the Middle West are all on those lakes, except for a few 
like St. Louis, that are on a tributary of the Great Lakes. We have 
Buffalo and Cleveland and Detroit and Chicago and Milwaukee. 
All of those cities are on an inland waterway and they have been 
adjusted to the regimen of the lakes and the economy of the area has 
been built up around them. 

In other words, the depths there are adequate for all of the lakers 
that are in use there whenever the water levels are not too low. 

The Canadian Inland Waterway goes quite differently. Although 
it runs from Lake Superior through Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, it 
runs through the St. Lawrence River to the mouth, because the St. 
Lawrence River is, of course, a Canadian River. It is only for 114 
miles that we share it with Canada. 

Now, Canada’s biggest city, Montreal, is separated from Toronto by 
the 14-foot canal. Montreal is separated from these other Canadian 
ports. The Ottawa River and Quebec here, together with all of the 
small ports on both sides of the St. Lawrence, are all on Canada’s 
inland waterway, which has a 25-foot maximum depth all the way 
through except for their 14-foot canal. So if they were to build a 
25-foot waterway through the rapids here and down to Montreal they 
would be making a uniform waterway out of the entire length. 

We have a uniform depth at all of our great cities on the Great 
Lakes. I do not see why Canada agreed to build it 27 feet deep. 
I don’t see why 25 feet deep to agree with the depth of all these other 
canals is not adequate from the Canadian viewpoint. The locks 
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have all been built to 30-foot sills so if conditions change greatly the 
sills of the new locks should undoubtedly be built to a 30-foot depth, 
and undoubtedly these 30-foot sills were built not knowing what the 
future would bring. 

It seems to me Canada could save money if they built the remaining 
length of their waterway to only 25 feet, ‘because that is adequate for 
an inland waterway and then they would havea splendid inland water- 
way all the way through. Of course, 25 feet or 27 feet would be a 
wholly inadequate depth as a “seaway,” but Canada isn’t primarily 
trying to provide a seaway for ocean-going vessels. 

I would like to mention the point I made of changing the regimen 
of the lakes. The regimen is the general behavior of a river or of 
bodies of water based upon what is done artificially by human beings, 
or based on the tremendous fluctuations in rainfall. The most serious 
problem facing the Great Lakes now, I think, from the engineering 
point of view, is the regulation of the levels of these three lakes. 
Lake Superior is controlled by control works there, and they main- 
tain the level of Lake Superior at about what it would have been 
otherwise. 

Lake Ontario can be controlled, and will be controlled better, by 
additional works built above the new Canadian power. So that Lake 
Ontario has separate level control, and so has Lake Superior, but Lake 
Michigan and Lake Huron are about the same level with about an 8- 
foot drop into Lake Erie. 

You may remember a year ago the terrifically high water which, 
combined with storm, eroded 50 to 100 feet more of the bluff along 
the north shore here and caused a great deal of damage. Exc essively 
low water reduces the income of shipping. For every inch of water 
they lose in depth there are millions of dollars that are lost in revenue 
and in ore-carrying capacity. 

Many proposals have been made for years to improve the regula- 
tion of those lakes. One way to do it, ‘of course, and the best way, 
would be to build controls there between Lakes Huron and Erie. 
Now, if we ever dredge a channel there to 27 feet, or 30 feet, or 35 
feet —— 

Mr. Farion. Captain, maybe the members do not understand. You 
are making an important point there. What relationship do the 
water levels have to the seaway, or does the seaway cause any differ- 
ence to the water levels of the lakes? 

Captain Braae. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. He is coming to that right now. 

Captain Brace. I am glad you reminded me of that point. The 
Great Lakes inland waterway traffic was reported as 250 million tons 
last year. Our whole foreign-borne commerce was only about 179 
million tons. This is a complete and self-sufficient waterway of its 
own. The Middle West has been quite self-sufficient in lots of ways. 
If it cannot produce what it wants it makes enough money to buy what 
it wants. 

Lake Superior is 602 feet in the air above sea level. We are going 
against Nature. Just because engineers have the know-how to build 
and maintain huge dams and engineering works does not mean that 
it should be done. We should not try to change the natural situation 
here by making this into what they have called a seaway. 
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Of course, a seaway is a lane in the ocean for sea travel. Albany, 
getting a 32-foot channel, and Houston maybe 32 feet, do not call 
their channels seaways. It is the Hudson River and the Houston ship 
canal. So to my mind there is no connection between this tremen- 
dously big and successful Great Lakes inland water way, one of our 
greatest resources, and the Atlantic Ocean, except that this is the out- 
let and it does permit small-sized vessels to go down there. 

The lakers are all specially designed for shallow draft. They are 
not stiff longitudinally. These lakers would break up in the open 
seas with heavy waves. You may have read in Baltimore recently 
they cut a ship apart and put in a section of about 167 feet long for 
service on the Great Lakes. That ship would not be safe on the high 
seas now in a storm. 

These lake vessels are made to fit certain conditions. There are over 
400 of them, and they are now building more. If we changed the 
whole regimen of the streams and the depth of the channels it intro- 
duces an entirely new and unnecessary element. In other words, to my 
mind this is an inland waterway for the United States. This is 
Canada’s inland waterway. Making a connection with the ocean is 
only incidental. 

If the tonnage here is 250 million tons then the tonnage up here has 
been estimated at anywhere from 30 million tons up. This will always 
be more or less of a pipeline to a tremendously big and active and 
populous area, and there is no reason why we should do anything be- 
yond this Pom in my opinion. 

Canada, it seems to me, is perfectly right in wanting a uniform 
depth of thei ir inland waterway. They do not have the seacoast ports 
that. we have. We are more fortunate on the Atlantic and Pacific. 
Their ports are farther up north and likely to be icebound. 

Montreal had the channel dredged deeper. That makes a splendid 
port for them. But we have no ports there. Why should we build 
locks there to feed the St. Lawrence River, in which we have no 
official interest ? 

Mr. Chairman, I will either go ahead with one more point or be 
glad to answer questions, 

Mr. Donprro. Proceed in your own way, unless there are some 
questions. 

Mr. Brcxer. Mr. Dondero, I have one question. 

Captain Bragg, do I take it that in one part of your dissertation 
there are 400 lake steamers built and equipped to operate on those 
lakes, but not on the ocean ? 

Captain Brace. Most of them. 

Mr. Brecxer. Most of the 400? 

Captain Braaa. Yes. 

Mr. Brecxer. So that when the St. Lawrence seaway is opened, if 
and when it should be opened for larger shipping, or ocean shipping, 
it would mean perhaps a great many of those ships now oper rating 
would be obsolete, because oceangoing steamers coming down the St. 
Lawrence would go into the lakes and take the ore out to the ocean 
lanes. Is that correct? 

Captain Brage. I do not think 0. There would always be plenty 
of waterborne commerce in the Great Lakes for the lakers to handle, 
and I do not think it will affect them at all. 
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the seaway ? 

Captain Braga. No, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. Are there any further questions on the left? 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question that 
was possibly answered when I had to step out to the telephone. As 
I was leaving you were describing a 27-foot channel between Lake 
Huron and Lake Erie. This appealed to me, that by con- 
structing a lock at that location you could hold the water level up in 
Lake Michigan and Lake Huron. Did you make such a point ? 

Captain Brace. Except I didn’t say a lock. You remember the 
tonnage through the locks at the Soo is roughly 100 million tons a 
year and they have 5 locks there. The tonnage past Detroit 
counting what goes into Detroit, is about 132 million tons a year. 
There is tremendous shipping that passes through there. So it would 
require 3 cr 4 locks plus control works and a dam to block the water 
off the rest of the way. Those control works were proposed 30 years 
ago by one of the finest oldtime engineers, John R. Freeman. The 
possibility of that has always been considered, but if you put in con- 
trol works you would have to put in 8 or 4 locks, and the cost would 
be tremendous. 

It may be possible by the addition of control works that they are 
going to build at the outlet of Lake Erie above Niagara Falls—it may 
be possible to improve the situation in Lake Erie, and the effect may 
back up into Lake Huron. 

Mr. Donpero. Are there any questions to the left ? 

Mr. Oaxman. I have just one question. You mentioned the point 
of income of the 40 million people living in the area served by the 
Great Lakes. You do not object to the high income of those people, 
do you, Mr. Bragg? 

Captain Brace. Mr. Oakman, I benefited from that because I was 
born in Cleveland and lived there 8 years and moved to Chicago, and 
my father’s income was derived in that area. So I have no objection 
to income from that area. 

Mr. Donpero. Are there any further questions to the right? 

Mr. Macrrowrcz. Would you then state what you meant by bring- 
ing that question up? What point did you mean to make of that 
fact, that the income there had been increased more than in other 
sections of the country? 

Captain Brace. I meant this: That the function of the Federal 
Government is to improve and better the lot of all the people in all 
the areas. 

Mr. Macnrowricz. We agree with you. 

Captain Brace. Yes. And some of our areas have been more fortu- 
nate in their natural resources. The populations have increased 
greatly in some areas. Why does the Federal Government put in 
irrigation projects? It is to benefit the areas that do not get enough 
water. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You listed a number of objections to the water- 
way and your second point was it would change and regiment the 
economy of the Great Lakes. 

Captain Braga. Yes. 
Mr. Macurowicz. Would you explain what you mean by that? 
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Captain Brace. The regimen—I meant to explain that at the 
board—the regimen is the entire behavior of the river and waters 
throughout the geological cycle. 

Mr. Macnurowrcz. I listened to that, but I wanted to know whether 
in your opinion it would change the economy of the Great Lakes 
adversely or favorably. 

aptain Brage. I don’t know. I can’t tell at all. I don’t believe 
it eenia necessarily benefit them. What I based that on was this 
fact that the 27-foot depth is already obsolete for oceangoing vessels. 
I am just quoting facts when I say that the depth of all other chan- 
nels in the past 26 years, when the 27-foot depth was adopted, have 
been increased to take care of the increasing draft of ocean vessels. 
So the depth is obsolete. 

Therefore, if we increase and go to 27 feet and pay for the works, 
then we are going to be later forced into increasing that maybe to 
30 feet, and possibly { 32 feet. With the sills of the locks set at 30 feet 
you could have the channel a little deeper. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Bragg, do you mean to object to this water- 
way because it would affect the economy of the Great Lakes favorably ? 
eae that be an objection to the waterway ! 

Captain Braea. No. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. Then why did you bring up this question of the 
= rease of wages op being affected by the waterway? 

Captain Braga. I did not say they would be affected by the water- 
way. No, sir. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What did you mean, then ? 

Captain Braaea. I said, and it is shown in the statistics, that the 
income in the Middle West has increased percentagewise more in the 
last 6 or 7 years than for the country as a whole. 

Mr. Macrrowrcz. What bearing has that on this issue? 

Captain Braga. It has this bearing: That all of the taxpayers of 
this country should not be taxed to help an area already a lot more 
prosperous than the average. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. That is your objection to it? 

Captain Braga. That is one of the objections. 

Mr. Macrrowticz. I wanted to get that clear on the record. 

Captain Brace. Yes; because it is true, is it not, that the people 
of the Great Lakes would have to pay for this, too? If we keep ap- 
propriating more and more money in public-works projects for the 
benefit of each area in turn, why, there never will be any end of that. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. For your information, we have projects from all 
sections of the country, and we never considered the fact that they 
happened to be from the Midwest, or the East, but considered it from 
the standpoint of whether or not that was of any benefit to the Na- 
tion as a whole. The fact that they happened to improve the 
economic conditions of an area was always to us an argument in favor 
of it, instead of against it. 

Captain Braga. Yes; but you cannot appropriate money to benefit 
everybody. It is like pulling yourself up by your bootstraps. 

Mr. Macrrowrcez. I might tell you this, Captain Bragg: That the 
area around Baltimore has been ‘benefited 100 times more than the 
Great Lakes area, as far as this committee is concerned. I do not 
know of any project that we have considered in the Middle West, 
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but we have been considering quite a few affecting Baltimore. But 
we have never argued about it improving the conditions at Baltimore. 
As a matter of fact, that made us happy about it. 

Captain Brage. I am sorry if you interpreted any feeling of mine 
about the Middle West. There is no State or city in this country 
that is any dearer to me than any other. I have been in every State 
of the Union and lived in about 17 of them. I do agree with the pol- 
icy of helping backward areas, but I do not believe in spending money 
in areas which are known as the backbone of the country. 

Mr. Macurowicz. We never considered Maryland or Baltimore 
as backward areas. We had projects here which were quite consid- 
erable for them and have considered them favorably. 

Captain Braga. I have only lived there a year and a half, and I 
am not familiar with B: deimore or Maryland. 

Mr. Donprro. Does the gentleman from Maryland have any 
questions ¢ 

Mr. Fation. I can only say I appreciate very much all this com- 
mittee has done for me, but I feel the little amount of money spent 
on the Baltimore channels by the Federal Government has been many 
times over paid back the Federal Government. The ratio of bene- 
fits, when compared with the number of tons and revenue that comes 
through Baltimore Harbor, as compared with this project on the 
= Lawrence seaway, has certainly no comparison. 

Captain Braga. I have studies taken at various times on the deep- 
ening of harbors throughout the United States, because part of my 
job was planning naval bases. The obvious reason for deepening all 
of the harbors on the Delaware River, or any of the coastal rivers, 
is to take the largest ocean vessels. 

One expert on shipping says that any port on tidal waters with 
less than 30 feet of depth is nothing less than a second-class port. In 
other words, it cannot take the heavy-draft ships. 

But inland ports are entirely different because non-ocean-going 
ships can be designed shallow and long because they will not break 
up inasmuch as they do not encounter the heavy seas. So I do not 
consider that expe nditures for deepening all of our harbors and ports 
have any comparison with expenditures for inland waterways, because 
the situation is quite different. You can get along with very shallow 
waterways. The Mississippi River is now 9 feet all the way up to 
Chicago. The intercoastal canal has been built. You do not need 
too much water for inland work, but you do for efficient and economi- 
cal waterborne commerce on the seas. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Blatnik, do you have some questions? 

Mr. Biatnik. No; I have no questions. 

Mr. Donvero. Are there any further questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Donvrro. Thank you, Mr. Bragg, for your statement and for 
coming here, unless you have something more? 

Captain Braee. I am sorry, sir, but could I just have a few more 
moments ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Captain Bragg, if I may interrupt, can you put the 
balance of your statement in the record? I ask that because we have 
some other witnesses and we are running short on our time, and you 
are covering subjects that have been covered prior to this time. 

We will be very happy to put your statement into the record. 
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Captain Brace. I have no statement, but I have another point I 
wanted to make, and then I wanted to answer any questions there 
might be. 

May I make one more statement then? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Donvero. Proceed, Mr. Bragg. 

Captain Brace. That is the question of the eventual cost. The 
regulation works that will be necessary in the St. Clair River. There 
is one other point that has not been mentioned. You have got to 
build deeper piers. You cannot dredge outside most piers 6 or 7 
feet deeper. You have to reinforce them and strengthen them. All 
of the costs have to be considered if we start an entirely new project. 

This is not the continuation of work started by the Welland Canal 
or any others of these locks. All of those were built for inland 
transportation, and this is an entirely new departure, in my opinion. 

Mr. Oaxman. I have no questions, but along the line Mr. Machro- 
wicz suggested, I think every member of this committee, regardless of 
where his domicile is, is tremendously and honestly and sincerely inter- 
ested in every other section of the country, including Baltimore. 

I would like to suggest to you, sir, that if you are in a position to 
submit now or in the next few days a factual showing statistically of 

any financial to that might accrue to the port of Baltimore, or any 
other city, which would occur over the next 50 years as a result of 
the St. Lawrence Waterway, that we would like very much to have it. 

Captain Brace. Mr. Oakman, I have never analyzed this project 
from the local point of view of benefits or losses. have alw: ays ana- 
lyzed it from the national point of view. And from the point of 
view of national defense I would like to say this: The project was 
said to be vital. It was said to be essential and said to be urgent before 
World War II. We went into that very thoroughly at that time. 
It was not built and therefore it was not vital and it was not necessary. 

Mr. Buarntk. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donnero. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buarnrx. That was before World War II, Captain Bragg. 
Just as recently as last month the Cabinet unanimously endorse and 
recommended: the construction of this new seaway project on the 
basis of increasing our defense advantages and to strengthen our 
economic position. Then just last Thursday, a few days ago, the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mr. Nash, testified that this whole 
new proposal had been just recently re-examined as of this year, 1953; 
and that all of the Defense agencies, that is, the Department of De- 
fense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Munitions Board, the Corps of 
Engineers and the Permanent American-Canadian Defense Board, 
all recommended this project in the national interest and said it wa- 
necessary for defense and in this country’s best interest. 

Captain Braga. May I say this—— 

Mr. Biarnrx. This is after an independent examination of the 
whole matter. 

Captain Braga. Yes, sir. May I say this, Mr. Blatnik: T listened to 
the testimony myself. I read it over. What I object to is the exag- 
geration by witnesses later of statements that they have made pre 
vious sly. 

The copy of the testimony given a couple of day ago states first that 
the President had approved it and we should participate in it. Sec 
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ond, the Cabinet approved a recommendation that it is desirable. 
That is as far as the Cabinet went. 

Further, the administration qualified its statement by saying it is 
expressly conditioned on predication of the project on a self-liquidat- 
ing basis. When is a national defense project self-liquidating in terms 
of money? In terms of national security it is self-liquidating, but if 
this were true that it is a national defense requirement, it seems they 
would not have made the approval of the administration contingent 
on its being self-liquidating. 

In answer to your question, Mr. Oakman, I can put in a statement. 
I am working on my own on this, representing no one. I have no one 
to take dictation or typewrite the statements for me. I am prepared 
to answer any questions on any phase of it in general. 

Mr. Scuerer. What would be the objection to having a project such 
as this used both for commercial purposes and for the national de- 
fense, self-liquidating ? 

Captain Braga. In the first place, it is a project calling for an addi- 
tional expenditure of money. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand that. 

Captain Brace. That, of course, right now is a very serious objec- 
tion. 

Mr. Scuerrer. But we spend so much on it that we are not getting 
back, and in this case we are going to get it back. 

Captain Brace. Of course, that argument has been used repeatedly. 
We are spending so much on national defense that another $100 
million or so won’t make any difference. But every housewife knows 
if she spends more money on clothing for 1 month, or for doctors’ bills, 
she spends less for something else. 

Mr. Scuerer. To answer my previous question, what would be the 
objection, Mr. Witness, to having a project like this self-liquidating 
if it is used both for national defense and for commercial purposes? 
Isn’t it better than most of the projects that the Government has been 
fostering in the last few years? It is not a direct outlay of funds 
which we do not get back. 

Captain Brags. History shows none of the projects have cost what 
they have estimated. Also there is a risk involved in here. I do not 
agree it would be self-liquidating even if it were not 

Mr. Scuerer. My question is based on the assumption that it was 
to be self-liquidating. 

Captain Braae. If it is self-liquidating then they should handle it 
as a private matter, and issue revenue bonds, and make the revenues 
pay for it. 

Mr. Scuerrer. Of course, I am the first one to feel that all projects 
such as this should be handled by private enterprise. But it is obvious 
that this is a project which cannot be handled by private enterprise. 
It involves two countries. 

Captain Brace. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I may have seemed 
a little too positive or enthusiastic about this, but I have studied this 
for years and I feel very strongly about it. 

Mr. Donpero. Thank you, Mr. Bragg, for your testimony. 

There being no further questions, the next witness is Mr. Alvin 
Shapiro, director of research of the National Federation of American 
Shipping. 

Mr. Shapiro, we will be glad to hear from you. 
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STATEMENT OF ALVIN SHAPIRO, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH OF THE 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SHIPPING, INC. 


Mr. Suaprro. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I know 
you are pressed for time so I will make this as short as I possibly can, 
but I feel I must touch on several of the elements of navigation here, 
which I think are vital and about which questions were raised in the 
past. 

My name is Alvin Shapiro. I am director of research of the Na- 
tional Federation of American Shipping, Inc., which represents a 
majority of all oceangoing dry-cargo American-flag ships and a sub- 
stantial portion of our tanker fleet. 

We are appearing in opposition to proposed legislation designed 
primarily to create a 27-foot channel on the St. Lawrence seaway. 
Our views are confined basically to the navigation aspects of the pro- 
posed project, on which we feel particularly qualified to testify since 
our organization is composed of shipowners and operators engaged 
in deepw ater overseas and coastal trading. 

Our aim is to promote our national maritime policy by assuring, 
consonant with sound business practices, the existence of an adequate, 
modern, and efficient American fleet to serve our important water- 
borne trades, domestic and foreign, and our national defense. 

Any project which enlarges the trading opportunities for ocean- 
going ships and stimulates waterborne commerce in areas in which 
our vessels can operate would advance this national policy. If our 
members felt that the St. Lawrence seaway would do this we would 
appear here strongly in favor. 

We do not pose as military experts, but the record is so replete with 
authoritative judgments of the highest possible source to cause us, 
as shipowners and operators, serious concern about the vulnerability 
of this long seaway to bombing and/or sabotage. 

The principal reasons why we feel that the building of the St. 
Lawrence seaway will not promote American-flag deepwater ship- 
ping are as follows: 

It is proposed to create a waterway with a depth of 27 feet. Such 
a ii aft would not permit utilization of maximum carrying capacity 
in the operation of an overwhelming majority of our deepwater 
vessels. 

Proponents have stated recently that the 27-foot channel from Lake 
Erie to Montreal would accommodate almost all of the American 
Great Lakes fleet, which totals 3,600,000 dead-weight tons. It should 
be noted that such tonnage is less than 10 percent of all American 
deep-water vessels—Great Lakes and ocean-going. Moreover, the 
ability of Great Lakes vessels to be accommodated by the proposed 
channel is quite meaningless when it is recalled that through the 1952 
navigation season there was an insufficiency of American vessels on 
the lakes to carry domestic iron ore. Public Law 409 of the 82d Con- 
gress extended to Canadian vessels the right to carry ore between 
United States ports on the Great Lakes through December 31, 1952. 
If an adequate supply of American vessels are not even available to 
carry purely Great Lakes trade, they obviously could not serve new 
ore traffic from sources in Labrador. 

For large ocean-going vessels the control of their exact trim, 
under all conditions, is a very delicate one and is affected by fre- 
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quent changes which occur due to the consumption of fuel, water, 
stores or other reasons. Competent navigators do not consider that 
it would be safe to send a deep-sea vessel over this waterway unless 
there were at least 3 feet of water under her keel at its lowest point. 
This automatically reduces the allowable draft at the lowest point to 
24 feet. 

It should be noted that in order to obtain a clearance permit in Mont- 
real, large vessels must have a minimum clearance of 214 feet; 3 feet 
for ships over 10,000 dead-weight tons. 

When fresh water is entered, the 3-foot clearance at tidewater en- 
trance would be reduced by about 9 inches, due to the lesser density 
of the supporting water. 

The committee may be cove ee to know that the designed draft of 
the Liberty-type cargo vessel is 27 feet eight inches; the Victory 28 
feet 6 inches; the new Mariner type 29 feet 9 inches. These are aver- 
age dr: — and in operation the deepest point of draft may be well 
below mean draft. 

It is anita to note that of 70 ocean-going vessels now building 
or on order in United States shipyards only 1, a coastal tanker, 
has a designed draft of less than 29 feet. For economic reasons the 
trend is definitely to larger and deeper draft vessels. Our best avail- 
able information indicates that of all sea-going ships under construc- 
tion abroad only a very minor portion of such tonnage will be usable 
on the projec ted seaway. 

2. The United States privately-owned sea-going merchant marine 
now totals 15.311,000 dead-weight tons. Obviously then not even 2 
percent of our privately owned American-flag merchant fleet could 
operate through this waterway with full utilization of weight-lifting 
capacity. If, as Government witnesses have recently stated, it is 
mprope r to confine any such data only to privately-owned vessels, 
since the entire fleet must be considered for defense purposes, the 2- 
percent figure increases to only 4 percent. The inclusion or exclusion 
of tankers does not affect the data to any significant degree whatever. 
We suggest, however, that tank ships must be included in the base 
since the Commerce Department estimate includes up to 20 million 
tons of petroleum in its traffic estimates. 

In contrast with our 2 percent, foreign-flag ships are generally 
omprised of smaller units so that more than 15 percent of their 
tonnage would be able to navigate the projected seaway at full draft. 
Hence a very distinct advantage would be given to foreign fleets by 
providing a waterway of much greater usability to their ships than 
to our own. 

Foreign merchant ships are generally smaller than ours for basic 
economic reasons. Foreign vessels can operate at approximately two- 
thirds of our costs, primarily because their wages are far below those 
paid American seamen. 

Due to this cost differential America’s merchant ships are engaged 
in a great struggle to remain on the seas. It would be virtually im- 
possible for us to compete other than through larger-size units of 
greater capacity in order to reduce per-cargo-ton operating costs. The 
larger the vessel, the less important are the labor and other operating 
costs. The larger the vessel, the less important are the labor and other 
operating costs reflected in the overall expense per ton of capacity. 
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This situation is perhaps most perfectly demonstrated by the use 
currently being made of the present seaway with its 14-foot channel. 
During the 1952 navigation season 60 vessels made a total of 145 
voyages from the Great Lakes to foreign ports, primarily in northern 
Europe. These vessels were small, with about 2,500 dead-weight-ton 
capacity, 250 feet long and naturally of shallow draft. Not one was of 
United States registry. 

To encourage the investment of substantial sums of American 
taxpayers’ money in a project which is so onesidedly disadvantageous 
to American ships in our own commerce is, in our judgment, not in 
the public interest. 

3. We believe that only by limiting the project to the International 
Rapids and Thousand Islands section have proponents been able to 
present a potential cost estimate of approximately $100 million. We 
should bear in mind that in the light of this limitation we are no longer 
talking about a St. Lawrence seaway, but merely a connecting link 
between Montreal and Lake Ontario. 

We feel certain that the 27-foot channel, as planned, is just the 
beginning and call attention to the fact that the Army engineers have 
already advised that a 30-foot channel be considered. Further, in 
recent testimony before the Senate committee, the Army engineers 
have recommended deepening of the Great Lakes connecting channels. 
If such recommendation is followed, the cost will then amount to 
close to $200 million. Even at this price we will not have achieved 
such essentials for a true seaway as deepening of the entrance channels 
and turning basins in the Great Lakes harbors or essential dockside 
improvements which could easily amount to an addition of at least 
another $100 million in cost. 

1. International trading is a 12-months-a-year business. The St. 
Lawrence seaway could at best be of use in this endeavor only two- 
thirds of the year, being closed to navigation during the winter 
months. Such'a situation would call for coastal ports to maintain 
weak facilities—terminals, lighters, tugs, warehouses, and so forth— 
the year round, but use them on a 4- or 5-month basis only. There 
is no assurance that open ports would or could, on an economic basis, 
assume this responsibility for serving waterborne commerce. 

The St. Lawrence Waterway is much farther from most of our 
overseas trading destinations than are the open ocean ports. The 
seaway entrance, for illustration, lies 1,000 haifa north of New York. 
In handling an identical volume of cargo, not only the added dis- 
tance, but the necessity of moving through confined channels and 
locks at greatly reduced speed necessitates the use of more ships than 
presently required to give the same service. During the closed season 
when routings are to and from ports now being used, a substantially 
reduced number of vessels will be required and thereby forced into 
lay-up. Even with a full year’s service, capital acquisition for main- 
taining the privately owned fleet is one of our gravest problems. 
Revenues from voyages restricted to 7 months of the year could not 
possibly perpetuate private-enterprise operation. 

Adjustments required in traffic movements because of the long 
closed season and the unfortunate location of the seaway as related 
to the geographic pattern of our foreign trade, would combine to 
discourage the development of a modern American maritime industry, 
particularly éiaie ane ilities and their labor supply. 


37338— 
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6. Much has been made of the possibility of making the seaway 
self-sustaining by charging tolls. We do not represent ourselves as 
experts in Great Lakes traffic and we shall, therefore, not go into indi- 
vidual estimates in detail, but we are nonetheless baffled by the con- 
fused and superficial basis of the traffic estimates currently being 
advanced. The last authoritative and reasonably exhaustive study 
of potential traffic on the projected seaway was made by the De- 
partment of Commerce in 1941. Therein they estimated, on a tolls- 
free basis, total traffic of possibly 25 million tons. In 1947, before 
this committée, the then Secretary of Commerce, after explaining his 
revised “capacity” estimates and only “preliminary” judgments of 
the effects of tolls on traffic, said : 

My subsequent comments on traffic which might use the seaway must accord- 
ingly be considered only as very rough estimates rather than conclusions re- 
sulting from careful study. 

He then estimated traffic under “optimum” conditions at 38 to 52 
million tons. By 1948 the Commerce estimate had grown to 57 to 84 
million tons, and by 1952, 64 to 84 million tons. 

In an attempt to substantiate high traffic estimates for the seaway, 
the Commerce Department last month stated: 

* * * we have employed 30 million short tons of cargo as an absolute minimum 
starting base for such a computation— 
and then applies certain percentage increases during a 50-year period. 
Two-thirds of the starting base, or 20 million tons, consists of iron 
ore, which volume the Department had previously stated would be 
developed not at the starting base, but within 20 years. The factor 
of yearly increase which is used in the comput ition is substantiated 
merely by the e SPIER “Tt is reasonable.” 

Proponents of the seaway are advocating the construction of : 
project whose operation will only commence in about 1960 on tr: afic 
ind tolls revenue data which has not been adequately reexamined 
since 1941. 

I ee the proponents are appearing before an American Con- 
gress to ask for the American taxpayers’ money and substantiate their 
claims not on American traffic data of an American agency but of the 
Canadian Government. 

A Government witness recently told the Senate committee—and it 
was repeated before the House committee by the Army engineers this 
time—that the 27-foot channel— 
would permit use by 75 percent of the American oceangoing fleet at a profitable 
oading, taking into consideration the fact that merchant fleets seldom utilize 
full-weight draft where mixed-cargo movements are involved. 

This raises one particular point in connection with the traffic esti- 
mates that calls for special attention—and I mean special attention. 
Of the commodity traffic over 80 percent consists of four commod- 
ities—iron ore, grain, coal, and petroleum. These commodities do 
not constitute mixed-cargo movements because they basically move in 
full shiploads, taking a vessel down to its safety marks. 

(side from this basic error, the previously quoted statement joins 
with several others of the past to the effect that United States-flag 
ships could navigate the seaway with “financial success” by operating 
short of their full lifting capacity. 
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Our ship-operating experience requires that we caution the com- 
mittee against these generalizations. The profitability of a voyage 
depends on many complex factors which make it highly speculative 
to forecast the possibility of economically successful operation at 
some predetermined level of part loads. These factors include: The 
volume of cargo carried and the rates assessed; the length of the voy- 
age between specific points of loading and discharge; the rel: ationship 
of cargo weight to cubic content; total round-trip expenses, including 

cargo handling and terminal charges, which vary widely; the avail- 

ability of return cargo, that is, whether two- way expenses must be 
covered from only one-way revenues. No ship operator could succeed 
if he attempted to simplify this highly complicated business by some 
fixed formula. 

Mr. Donnrero. Mr. Shapiro, have you completed your statement ? 

Mr. Suaprtro. Yes; I have, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. I note what you say about the testimony before the 
Senate committee, on page 5 of your statement. The Chair has just 
been informed that the full committee of the Senate has just voted 
out the bill 13 to 2. 

Mr. Suaptro. I do not know the considerations completely that 
motivated their voting it out, but I do know that I would certainly 
as a citizen advocate to this group that if the dominating factors were 
facts of error I do not recommend they be repeated here. 

Mr. Donpero. You are not saying that they are in error? 

Mr. Swarrro. I am saying the facts I accuse of being error are 
errors. I am not saying they are in error in voting as they did. 

Mr. Donvero. Did you hear a statement of the witness who pre- 
ceded you that he thought it should be 25 feet instead of 27 feet ? 

Mr. Suarriro. I do not know anything about Canadian traffic par- 

ticularly, but it made sense that if there was to be a Canadian water- 

way it should conform with the 25-foot level throughout the rest of 
the lakes for the Canadian passage. I personally do not advocate 
a 25-foot or 27-foot channel. 

Mr. McGrecor. Isn’t it correct that the previous witness was tes- 
tifying relative to the Canadian canal of 25 feet ? 

Mr. Smarrro. Absolutely. 

Mr. McGrecor. He was not referring to a joint operation—he was 
referring to Canadian canal alone. 

Mr. Suapreo. That is right. 

Mr. Donvrro. Your stand is, Mr. Witness, this is simply a Canadian 

canal entirely, and that the United States Government, although it 
is on the international boundary line, is not interested and would 
not use it. Is that your position ¢ 

Mr. Suartro. No; I think the commerce of the world would use it as 
best it possibly could. 

Mr. aimed Even on the 25-foot basis? 

Mr. Sarto. They are using it on the 14-foot basis, so they would 

certainly use it on a 25-foot basis. 

Mr. Donprro. What do you say to this statement: 70 percent of the 
oceangoing vessels that entered the port of New York are of 25 feet 
draft or less? 

Mr. Suaprro. I am delighted that you brought that up. 

Mr. Donpero. Is that true? 

Mr. Suaptro. That is true. 
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Mr. Donprro. Then they could use the 27-foot canal if it were 
there. 

Mr. Suartro. No; they could not, and I tried to make that specific 
point. Here is exactly what the Army engineers said: 

This study showed, for example, that for all American-flag general-cargo 

vessels at the port of New York— 
They referred to general-cargo vessels at the port of New York. I 
ae rsonally want to emphasize and had hoped that I had, that the 
cargo moving over the St. Lawrence seaway is not general cargo. It 
is co sal grain, iron ore, and petroleum. 

[f the Army engineers were interested in producing a figure that 
would be accurate and that would reflect the true point, why don’t 
they take vessels entering the various ports of the world carrying 
iron ore and carrying Legare and grain, and not vessels moving 
through a gener: ai cargo port like New York, where you have auto- 
mobiles and mac blinee y and a multitude of other things which occupy 
the cubic capacity of the vessel and take up a lot of space, but take 
up relatively little weight. That is not the case with petroleum, 
iron ore, or grain. The y ti ake up the weight of the vessels. 

Mr. Donvero. Let us ts ake one ae Mr. Shapiro, that enters the 
port of New York, of 25-foot draft, or let us say a little less. That 
ship leaves some port in Europe. 

Mr. Suariro. That is right. 

Mr. Donvero. It might carry the very things that you have men- 
tioned to this country. 

Mr. Suartro. That is right. 

Mr. DonpeRo. It could enter the St. Lawrence seaway canal with 
general cargo, as they are now doing on the 14-foot canal, and take 
back general cargo from the Great Lakes production area 

Mr. Suarrro. Absolutely. 

Mr. Donvero, Is there anything wrong with that statement? 

Mr. Suartro. No. Nothing wrong with that at all. 

Mr. Donpero. Are you arguing against the ocean ships coming 
into the Great Lakes area? 

Mr. Suartro. But if you are building a seaway for general cargo 
then you are building a seaway to handle 20 percent of the traffic 
that the Commerce Department said would yield revenues that would 
be self-sustaining. Let the Commerce Department come to you and 
work out a self-sustaining basis for only 20 percent of the cargo in- 
stead of 100 percent of the cargo. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Shapiro, you would not put up a sign, would 
you, at the end of the canal, that said this is for restricted cargo, not 
for general cargo, if the canal is built? 

Mr. Suarrro. I would not need a sign. Every ship operator knew 
he couldn’t take iron ore over that seaway. 

Mr. Donnrro. You would want those canals open just as the port 
of New York is open, wouldn’t you ? 

Mr. Suario. I certainly would. 

Mr. Donvero. And you still say, that being true, and opening it up 
to the commerce of the world, that it would not be self-liquidating and 
would not be a good business venture? 

Mr. Suaptro. It would be not self-liquidating on the basis of the 
evidence of the people who claim it would be self-liquidating, which 
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they have already established. They gave you a list of commodities 
and told you what they were and assessed a certain amount of money 
against each ton. Therefore, they said at the end of a year, or 50 
years, you can have X millions of dollars. But they assessed that toll 
against 100 percent of the traflic and I say only 20 percent of the traffic 
is going to be moving over that seaway. 

Mr. Donpero. Do you object to the figure given by the Department 
of Commerce as to the amount of the tonnage that would use the canal ¢ 

Mr. Suariro. Are you referring now to the lakes? 

Mr. Donvmro. Are you in disagreement with them? They have 
come up with a figure of 45 million to 51 million. 

Mr. Sapiro. I cert: 1inly will say, as I thought I had said before—— 

Mr. Donpero. Let me ask you this: That is also the figure of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, or whatever agency it is! 

Mr. Suarmo. Yes. Approximately 45 million. 

Mr. Donvero. You think the two Governments are wrong? 

Mr. Sapiro. No. I don’t think the two Governments are wrong 
at all. But I certainly will say this. May I repeat part of my state- 
ment here in emphasizing it? They started out with a 30-million-ton 
base and then they added to it 5 percent, 4 percent, 3 percent, and then 
a constant factor, and emerged with a figure that averaged 61 million 
tons, and then they said, “Let us cut it back to 50 million tons.” 

Mr. Oaxman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Donprro. Yes. It is pretty close to 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Oaxman. I would like to ask Mr. Shapiro’how many percentage 
points the economy of this Nation has increased since 1941. 

Mr. Suarmo. Offhand I wouldn’t know, but it would be substantial. 

Mr. Oaxman. I am reliably informed that the last 20 ore carriers 
built on the Great Lakes have a draft in excess of 25 feet. 

Mr. Suaprro, You are unreliably informed. There are only 3 lake 
carriers on the Great Lake ss today—American Great Lakes carriers— 
that have a draft of over 25 feet. 

Mr. Oaxman. I stand corrected. In excess of 21 feet. 

Mr. Suariro. That is correct. 

Mr. Oaxman. The existing connecting channels downbound are 
25 feet and upbound are 21 feet. 

Mr. Sumario. That is right. 

Mr. Oaxman. And, as you pointed out, there are 8 American ships 
with drafts in excess of 25 feet, and those carriers say that they are 
doing well with 75 percent cargo loads on the bulk cargo you spe: ak of, 
composed of heavy stuff like iron ore and wheat. 

Mr. Smariro. I have myself never seen any indication that those 
carriers are happy carrying 75 percent of the cargo that they build 
the vessel for. As a matter of fact, they complained only last year 
that they built the vessel of a draft of slightly over 25 feet because 
the water level of the lakes can only carry 80 percent of its capacity. 
They are complaining about that, and it isa logical complaint. Does 
any man go out and build a 10-room house and only occupy 4 rooms? 
Why build a tremendous vessel and occupy only part of the capacity ? 
Every time you build a larger vessel you need more crew members 
and more propulsion and more maintenance. It is a ridiculous thing 
to build a vessel larger than that which you can use. 

Mr. Oaxman. Are they operating in the red or in the black? 
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Mr. Snapteo. I do not think you can find that out, because they 
are primarily industrial carriers and associated with the ore com- 
panies. Therefore, whether they operate a little bit in the red or a 
little bit in the black is rather meaningless in the overall economic 
picture of that particular ore or steel company. 

Mr. Oaxman. Have you ever heard of the Browning Steamship Co. ¢ 

Mr. Swarrro. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Oaxman. They are not owned by any steel or coal company, 
but are independent operators 

Mr. Suarrro. All right. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Browning says he is doing very well financially, 
and he has just recently acquired some of the largest vessels on the 
lakes. 

Mr. Suartro. Mr. Browning is not operating vessels at 80 percent 
of capacity. Mr. Browning is operating vessels at 100 percent of 
capacity. 

Mr. Donvero. I have 1 or 2 brief questions. Have you any vbjec- 


tion to oceangoing vessels coming into the Great Lakes area if this 
canal is built ? 


Mr. Suarrro. None whatever. 

Mr. Donnero. Then why do you object ? 

Mr. Suaprtro. Because I do not think oceangoing vessels can come 
into a 27-foot channel. 

Mr. Donvero. You think they couldn’t ? 

Mr. Suapriro. I said only 2 percent of our fleet possibly could. 

Mr. Donpero. How do you account for the fact that now 24 percent 
of our ships are going through the 14-foot canal ? 

Mr. Suapiro. They are coming through and I don’t — what 
they are, but not one of them is an American vessel. All w >» asking 
for is a break. Give us the physical facilities by which we can com- 
pete fairly. Don’t create an area where we can’t operate. 

Mr. Donprro. Then why don’t we build ships that can compete with 
foreign ships? 

Mr. Suapiro. We are having a terribly difficult time even maintain- 
ing our own fleet without building new ones. 

Mr. MoGreeor. Isn’t it true we would have to put the laboring 
classes’ rate down in order to compete with foreign ships? We would 
have to lower their wage rate and thus their living standard. 

Mr. Suarrro. Of course. We can’t operate economically on vessels 
of that size. The only reason we are not operating in that area is 
because we can’t compete economically there. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Shapiro, Mr. Prince read in a statement that 
because of the bottoms on the Great Lakes this Government permitted 
the Canadians to haul cargoes from one American port to the other 
for the year ending last December 31. 

Mr. Donpvero. In Canadian ships. 

Mr. Suaptro, That’s right. 

Mr. Fation. You stated not one ship coming through the canal in 
the year ending 1952 was under the American flag. 

Mr. Suaprro. That’s right. 

Mr. Fatton. And that is the reason why you are here today. You 
are representing the American ships. 

Mr. Swarrro. That is right. 
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Mr. Fa.ion. You are representing the people who pay taxes to 
this country. 

Mr. Suaprro. That is right. 

Mr. Faron. One other question: Did you see the breakdown of 
the estimates for tonnage on this canal by the Department of 
Commerce ¢ 

Mr. Suartro. Yes; I did. I have them right here. 

Mr. Fation. Do you have the figures on the tonnage of ore that will 
be shipped through this canal ? 

Mr. Suarrro. Thirty-five million tons was their latest detailed 
estimate. 

Mr. Fation. Did they say when the first shipments would start? 
How many tons will be shipped and by what route ¢ 

Mr. Suarrro. I am not sure I understand your question. 

Mr. Fauion. Do you know, and I guess you do as you are familiar 
with American vessels, that 5 vessels under American flags and, sorry 
to say, not built in this country, 2 vessels being built in England and 3 
for the American Hawaiian Lines to be built in Japan, already have 
contracts to haul this ore from Labrador down to the eastern ports, 
and have contracts for the first 10 million tons? 

Mr. Suaprro. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fatxion. So when you give the figures for the potential output 
of these mines each year you have to divide that figure because not all 
of it passes through the seaway. 

Mr. Suaprro. That is right. 

Mr. Fation. Some of it will come down to the eastern seaboard, or 
be shipped by rail from Montreal to Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Suariro. Absolutely correct. 

Mr. Faxion. So the tonnages estimated to be shipped through the 
seaway are not a true figure on that basis? 

Mr. Suaprro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fation. And the control over the shipment of this ore will be 
by the steel companies who own the ore? 

Mr. Suarrro. Exactly. 

Mr. Farton. And not by any regulation by the canal or the canal 
operators? 

Mr. Suarrro. That is right. 

Mr. Fation. And they will seek a market wherever they can get the 
best price. 

Mr. Suaptro. Yes. 

Mr. Donvero. You mean shipment by rail is as cheap as shipment 
by water? 

Mr. Suaprtro. No. 

Mr. Fation. I only added that, Mr. Chairman, that if it is brought 
via Montreal by water and shipped to Pittsburgh by rail they can do 
it for the same price as if it were shipped through this canal into 
Lake Erie and transported by rail and at the same price. 

Mr. Donpero. On existing railroads? 

Mr. Fation. On existing railroads. That was the testimony here. 
It was the testimony of the Department of Commerce that the price 
would be the same to Pittsburgh.- 

Mr. Suaprtro. That the break-even line was at Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Fatton. That is right. 
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Mr. Oaxman. The testimony also showed 80 percent of the steel 
mills of this ae are located from Pittsburgh west. 

Mr. Fation. I don’t think that is a factor because the eastern steel 
mills in the last war had to get their ore from the Mesabi Range, and 
this is an opening to the eastern section, you in the West have a ‘supply 
from the Mesabi Range and an additional supply that might go 
through this canal and will go through in a 14-foot canal as testified 
by by “Mr. Humphrey. 

Mr. Donvero. In boats of 2,500 tons and less, which is certainly 
an uneconomical way to ship iron ore. 

Mr. Fatton. That is exactly the point Mr. Shapiro makes. It is 
uneconomical to ship in these light boats and 90 rt ay of the Ameri- 
can-owned ships could not use this seaway and therefore cannot com- 
pete with foreign ships. So we are creating with Government money 
a competitor to private-enterprise people who are building and con- 
tributing to the economy of this country; and at the same time we are 
paying for a seaway for ships that are built in Europe and sailing 
under foreign flags, and our American ships cannot compete. 

Mr. Donpero. The whole trend of this discussion, it seems to me this 
morning, just points in one direction—you do not want any ocean 
shipping going into the Great Lakes area, or you do not want us to be 
released from a landlocked section of the country. 

Mr. Suaprmo. On the contrary, we would be delighted, and I 
stressed that point at the very beginning, to see you open the St. 
Lawrence seaway to such depths and with such physical facilities 
that favor the ocean shipping people of this country so we can have 
a break and can trade there equally with foreign companies. 

Mr. Donpero. You can go in there to 68 percent now, if you want 
to use your boats. 

Mr. SuHarmo. We can only use 2 percent of our fleet, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donpvrro. We are not deepening it for the Queen Mary or the 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Mr. Suaptro. We never visualized deepening it for either the Queen 
Mary or the Queen Elizabeth. 

Mr. Donpero. Are there any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Donprero. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Shapiro. 

We have 2 or 3 witnesses who have statements that they would 
like to insert in the record, and if they will submit them they will be 
made a part of the record, as though read. 

Mr. Walter P. Hedden. 

Mr. Heppen. I have an oral presentation and no statement. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. James W. Danahy. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES W. DANAHY, VICE PRESIDENT, WEST SIDE 
ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, NEW YORK 


Mr. Danany. I have a statement, but I hoped I would have 5 min- 
utes of your time to present 1 small phase of it. 

Mr. Donprro. It is agreeable to me, if it is to the rest of the commit- 
tee. If there is no objection, we will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Danany. Thank you. 
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I think the clerk already has the statement which we prepared. I 
do not want to take the time of this commitee to go into any of the 
substantive arguments which have been made pro or con on the seaway, 
because they have been presented for the last quarter of a century. 
I think it now comes down to the question of consistency of the argu- 
ments which have been put forward. 

I could take an hour in discussing the consistency of the opponents’ 
arguments, but I will not take that time. I will confine myself to 
exactly 1 point which I can do in around 5 minutes or so. 

All of the conversation here this morning has been—and I repeat 
the chairman’s last remark—has been on the opening up of the Great 
Lakes to the rest of the world. Yet the bill which you are consider- 
ing here today does not open up the commerce of the Great Lakes or 
open up the Great Lakes to the commerce of the world, because it digs 
only a 27-foot channel in a 46-mile section at the International Rapids. 

According to the proponents, and it is admitted by the Cabinet, it 
would affect the commerce of the Great Lakes only as far west as 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we made a study of the figures of the Chief of 
Engineers showing overseas commerce of the 11 Great Lakes ports 
west of Buffalo, which deal in overseas commerce. Three of those 
cities would be affected by the Wiley-Dondero bills. Those three cities 
are Toledo, Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio, and Erie, Pa. 

Gentlemen, those three cities in the report of the Chief of En- 
gineers—the latest report available—imported or exported overseas, 
by water, 31,905 tons of freight. 

Eight cities north and west of Toledo, including Duluth, Green Bay, 
Sheboygan, Milwaukee, Chicago, Muskegon, Port Huron, and De- 
troit, handled 176,773 tons of overseas waterborne commerce, or 84 
yo: of all the overseas commerce of the Great Lakes was handled by 

8 ports, which will not be affected or improved, if you will have it 
that way, by the Wiley-Dondero bills. Only 16 percent will be affected 
by this 46-mile channel 27 feet deep to the International Rapids. 

I think, gentlemen, it does not take very much intelligence to make 
it clear that the channel which you propose to build in the Inter- 
national Rapids will primarily and almost exclusively help only the 
Labrador ore situation. I am not going into the Labrador ore situ- 
ation because it is too long a study. I “would be glad to stand here 
for hours and talk and answer questions on it. I think the other 
speakers indicated the Labrador ore situation is not pertinent to this 
country. 

Only last week Mr. Durell of the Canadian Iron Ore Co. in Canada 
made the statement that the taconite situation has now been developed 
commercially, and that Labrador has to watch out and-must compete 
with the billions—not millions, but the billions of tons of taconite 
which will come from Minnesota, Michigan, and the Wisconsin ranges. 
1 just wanted to make that one point. 

Now I am through, gentlemen, and call your attention to the fact 
that all of his conversation and talk and argument about helping the 
Great Lakes is definitely not pertinent to the bill which you are now 
considering, but does nothing but to build a ship canal for the benefit 
of the iron ore interests. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Donprero. You want us to continue on the 14 foot canal which 
Canada built 50 years ago? You do not want it deepened. Is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Danany. I do not think that is quite—it is pretty general, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Donpero. I will make it specific. Do you think the commerce 
on the Great Lakes, as far as oceangoing vessels are concerned, would 
increase or decrease if we increased the depth of the canal ? 

Mr. Danany. If you increased it to what extent ? 

Mr. Donprro. Twenty-seven feet. 

Mr. Danany. If you increased it to 27 feet I suspect you would get 
more commerce out of the Great Lakes into Europe on foreign ships 
at the expense of American ships, and at a cost to be borne by American 
taxpaye rs. 

Mr. Donpvrro. Then you would object even to the Great Lakes hav- 
ing that priv ilege? 

Mr. Danany. I object to the American taxpayers being called on to 
further expedite the status of Europe. I think we have done plenty 
for Europe today. 

Mr. Donpero. I can agree with you on that, but I do not get your 
reasoning or your logic in objecting to moving the commerce of the 
Great Lakes and their products because it would move in foreign ships. 

Mr. Danany. Don’t you think that is a pretty good objection, Mr. 
Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Donpvero. It would be if we did not have 68 percent of our own 
ships which could use it. 

Mr. Danany. If the American taxpayers are going to pay for it? 

Mr. Donprro. It would be if you did not have 68 percent of our ore 
ships drawing 25 feet of water or less that can use the canal. 

Mr. Danany. It has been brought out very carefully that onl 
2 to 4 percent of American ships can utilize the 27-foot seaway ; sd 
Mr. Chairman, I submit, in the situation that the American merchant 
marine has been up against, where it has to increase wages and it is 
now costing 3 times as much to operate an American ship : as a foreign 
ship—I submit it is not fair to ask any American ship to go in at 60 
or 65 or 75 percent of its full draft. It just cannot be done. It is not 
fair. 

Furthermore, does not the question answer itself? The American 
shipowners—30 of them—informed the United States Senate 4 years 
ago that they would not use and could not use the canal. I mean, if 
they are not going to use it and cannot use it, I think that answers the 
question, insofar as American ships are concerned. 

Mr. Donvero. If they cannot use it, I do not know why they would 
stand in fear of the increased amount of commerce that would move 
in a canal of 27 feet. 

Mr. Danany. I do not speak for the American steamship com- 
panies. I think Mr. Shapiro gave a very excellent statement on that. 

Mr. Donprro. If you were a Member of Congress, would you vote 
for the $5 billion we are going to give to foreign aid this week ? 

Mr. Danany. That is a little far afield and I would rather not 
answer it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGregor. That question is certainly quite far afield from the 
St. Lawrence Waterway subject. 
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Mr. Donvrnro. I thought perhaps the gentleman was far afield when 
he began talking about the economy ‘of the country. No further 
questions. 

Mr. Buatrnix. To get a little closer to the field, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask this question: Mr. Danahy, you made a statement 
here objecting to this seaway project that it would give a preferential 
advantage to a few mining companies. You state that this is not your 
idea of just and equitable legislation. 

Mr. Danany. That is right. 

Mr. Buarnix. Where special benefit is given to one or a few special 
industries. There is a proposal now before Congress to spend almost 
the same amount of money involved in this seaway project—about $90 
million—to deepen the Delaware River to allow oceangoing ore boats 
to go up to the Ben Fairless United States Steel plant at Morrisville, 
Pa. We inspected that area 2 months ago. Is your association 
opposed to that project ? 

Mr. Danany. Mr. Blatnik, if the Delaware River widening is al- 
most solely for the benefit of the Bethlehem plant and United Steel 
Works, we would feel against that, the same as we do about the St. 
Lawrence seaway. We ‘do not feel Federal money should be used 
for it. 

Mr. Buatnix. I should think your association would check into that 
proposition to determine whether or not it will be of sole or primary 
benefit to one industry. 

Mr. Danany. I hope we will. We have not taken any action but I 
know the attitude of the association. 

Mr. Biatnix. That is all. 

Mr. Oaxman. I think we ought to clear up one statement Mr. 
Danahy made where he said th: 1t, “The Labrador ore is not pertinent 
to this country.” 

Mr. Danany. That it is not what? 

Mr. Oaxman. That the Lebrador ore is not pertinent to this country. 

Mr. Danany. Pertinent? 

Mr. Oaxman. The statement you made is, “The Labrador ore is not 
pertinent to this country.” 

Mr. Danauy. What page is that on? 

Mr. Oakman. That was your oral statement just now. 

Mr. Danany. Oh. I thought you meant in the written statement. 
The Labrador ore is not pertinent to this country ? 

Mr. OaxMan. That is the statement you made. 

Mr. Danauy. Let me put it this way: Labrador ore is not abso- 
lutely vital to this country. We can use it, of course. We have Steep 
Rock, and taconite, and still the Mesabi Range. 

Mr. Oaxman. There is still quite a difference in the matter not being 
pertinent. 

Mr. Danany. I did not mean that. 

Mr. Oaxman. Will not a great majority of that ore be used in the 
blast furnaces of the continental United States? 

Mr. Danany. I understand 97 percent of it will. Canada can use 
only 3 percent. 

Mr. Oaxman. That is correct. . 

Mr. Danany. But that does not mean we have to have it, because we 
have got the taconite. 
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Mr. Oaxman. You agree 97 
furnaces. 

Mr. Danany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oakman. Now, you state that the 27-foot waterway would per- 
mit foreign bottoms to come into the Great Lakes area to 
take goods from that area for overseas shipment. If that 
statement is correct, and even though a substantial portion of those 
cargoes were taken from Cleveland, for example, to foreign ports, if 
it increased the industrial tempo of that Great Lakes region by 5 per- 
cent, or 714, or 10, or 1214 percent, would it not be a good thing for the 
national economy ¢ 

Mr. Danany. That is a pretty big question, Congressman. In the 
first p lace you have to show it is self-liquidating. In the second place 
you have to show it will enhance the economy of that part of the 
country more than it is being enhanced now and greater than it could 
be enhanced by a purely domestic route. 

I have been through the Great Lakes at length. Mr. Dondero, I 
went through Detroit a year ago. I went all “the way up to Lake 
Superior. And I marveled that Harvey Campbell and his Detroit 
Board of Commerce, and John Kilgore up in Michigan, and the other 
chambers of commerce there, have not tried to develop the local inland 
marine there. They have a tremendous opportunity. There are 
grounds for docks for the movement of commerce inland locally. It 
does not have to be overseas. 

There is a great opportunity for them there; a wonderful opportu- 
nity. It can be done locally, without any assistance from the tax- 
payers of the United States, and on something which the people 

Mr. Oaxman. We concur that our American railroads, and par- 
ticularly the railroads in our section of the country, do a good job 
and are efficient, and serve industry, but that does not detract from 
the advantages of this waterway. 

Talking about being up at Detroit, and talking about conversing 
with Mr. Harvey Campbell—who was for many years the executive 
vice president of the chamber of commerce—do you know what per- 
centage of Detroiters today are employed because of foreign trade? 

Mr. Danany. Because of foreign trade? 

Mr. Oaxman. Yes. 

Mr. Danany. No. I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Mr. Oakman. Would you be surprised to know it is better than 
i in every 9 persons? 

Mr. Danany. I would not be surprised. 

Mr. Oaxman. You have heard of Parke Davis Pharmaceutical Co., 
have you not? 

Mr. Danany. Yes. 

Mr. Oaxman. Do you know that 40 percent of their 1952 produc- 
tion was for overseas shipment ? 

Mr. Danany. No; I did not know that. I am not surprised at all. 

Mr. Oaxman. We have other concerns that have an even higher 
percentage. 

Mr. Danany. Of course you realize Mr. Oakman, that the Dondero 
bill would not help Parke Davis, or the automotive industry, or any- 
thing else which is north of Toledo, because no ships that cannot get 
in there today can get in under this bill. 


percent will be used in American 
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Mr. OakMan. We bring our coal up from the Southwest to Toledo 
by water, and then by rail, and then transship it from Toledo to 
Detroit. I do not think Mr. Parke Davis would have very much to 
object to if he had to ship his merchandise at Toledo and then could 
put it on bottoms for overseas shipment. 

We are building a great new expressway from Detroit to Toledo 
and have fine railroads existing there. I think we can get more 
cargoes from Detroit to Toledo. 

Mr. Danany. Why does Detroit have 21,000 tons of imports today 
and Toledo 843% It would look to me as if they wanted to go direct 
rather than any question of transshipment. 

Mr. Oaxman. Direct would be preferable, but the cities are only 

Mr. Danany. We have said for years it was not feasible and eco- 
nomical, but the whole argument, Mr. Oakman, for the St. Lawrence 
seaway from 1894, and more particularly from 1941, has been that 
it would open up the commerce of the Great Lakes. Yet we are faced 
with a bill here which calls for the digging of a minor channel—minor 
in the sense of 

Mr. Oaxkman. Then why be afraid of it ? 

Mr. Danany. Why be afraid of it? 

Mr. Oaxman. [If it is only 27 feet and will not let anything in, why 
be afraid of it? 

Mr. Danany. Why have the proponents discarded their arguments 
for the St. Lawrence seaway they have presented for years here? 

Mr. Oaxman. One further question. You represent the port of 
New York, do you not? 

Mr. Danany. I do not represent it. I am in it. 

Mr. Oaxman. Do not foreign vessels come in and go out of the 
port of New York? 

Mr. Danany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oaxman. And the people of New York are not objecting to 
that, are they ? 

Mr. Danany. Oh, no; but in letting foreign vessels in and out of 
New York we do not set up any breakwater against American vessels 
coming in and competing; and ‘they do. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Chairman, I have one more question. If there 
was joint participation by the United States and Canada in building 
this waterway, it would give a priority to American and Canadian 
bottoms. But if Canada builds it alone, if we do not pass this bill, 
are you in favor of the thing? 

Mr. Danany. It is not my business as to what Canada does if you 
don’t pass the bill. But I am glad you brought this question of control 
up. ty 2 do not have control of the first 1,100 miles of the seaw: Ly 
today. I do not know why everybody worries about control. We 
control Lake Superior and they control the Welland Canal. 

Mr. Oaxman. Does it not cost $6 u ton today to handle freight 
from the port of New York? 

Mr. Danany. I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Mr. McGreeor. I am going to have to interrupt, because an agree- 
ment was made, and I do not want the time of the opponents to exceed 
that used by the proponents. We have one other witness who would 
like 5 minutes, and I ask that there be as few questions as possible. 

Mr. Scurrer. Could I ask you one question, sir? You propounded 
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a question while Mr. Oakman was asking a few questions. You said, 
“Why have the proponents of the St. Lawrence changed their opin- 
ion ?” 

Mr. Danany. Changed their “technique” would be a better word. 

Mr. Scuerer. Changed their technique. Is it perhaps because they 
feel that they could get this bite of the pie rather than the whole pie 
at this time ? 

Mr. Danany. That is quite possible, but I do not think that is 
honest. But that is quite possible. 

Mr. Scuerer. Is it possible that they have not given up their desire 
for the entire program and that they feel that this is a step forward ? 

Mr. Danany. A chance to get their foot in the door. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. To get their foot in the door, or, at least, to get a 
part of it? 

Mr. Danany. I would not say that was an honest approach. 

Mr. Scuerer. I was just interested in your answering your own 
question as to why they changed their technique. 

Mr. Danany. I do not know. It isa mystery tome. For 50 years 
they have argued something and now they have come out for some- 
thing else. 

Mr. Scuerer. Have they come out for something else? Isn’t it 
merely the fact that they could get their foot in the door and they 
could get this at this time but they could not get the larger thing? 

Mr. Danany. It isquite possible. I wish they would say so, though. 
It makes a lot of difference in money, because it is not $2 million or 
$5 million of the original corporation bill set up plus $100 million 
which would be sold to the public, as they had it at first, and under 
the Wiley bill would be taken by the Treasury. It will not be that 
at all. It will bea half a billion dollars. 

Mr. Scuerer. Perhaps they feel some Congressmen would be willing 
to spend $96 million instead of a half a billion dollars? 

Mr. Danany. It seems quite logical to me. 

Mr. Donvero. The Chair is compelled to inject himself here when 
you begin to question the proposal as not honest. You are treading 
on thin ice. 

Mr. Faxon. I did not understand him to say that. He said it is 
a possibility, but he would not say so because it is not honest to say so. 

Mr. Danauy. No. I am wondering what is the reason. I am not 
making any charge that you would introduce a dishonest bill. I do 
not know, and I apologize for any possible inference. 

Mr. Oaxman. This is an administration bill, and I do not think 
he wants to charge the present administration at this point with being 
a dishonest administration. 

Mr. Donpero. The next witness is Mr. Walter P. Hedden, director 
of port development of the Port of New York Authority. Mr. Hed- 
den, we w ould be very glad to hear you briefly. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to ask permission for Mr. Hedden to 
extend his remarks because of the shortness of time. 

Mr. Donvero. Without objection, the statements of Mr. Danahy 
and Mr. Hedden will be included in the record. 
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(The statement of Mr. Danahy is as follows :) 


West Sipe ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE IN THE City OF New York, INc., 


New York 36, N. Y., June 11, 1958. 
In re H. R. 104 and similar proposed legislation on the St. Lawrence seaway. 


Pusitic Works CoMMITTEER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: This association again registers its opposition to the St. Law- 
rence seaway and to the various bills which have been introduced in the House 
and in the Senate to effectuate this project. It should be noted that the West 
Side Association of Commerce has consistently opposed the seaway since 1933 
and it should likewise be understood that our opposition is based on the effect 
which the seaway would have on the economy of the Nation and not on the harm 
that it might do the port of New York. 

The West Side Association of Commerce is a membership corporation char- 
tered under the laws of the State of New York in 1925 and includes within its 
jurisdiction the west side of Manhattan, from the Battery to Central Park. It 
has within its membership manufacturers, hotels, amusements, banks, railroads, 
department stores, steamship companies, bus operators, warehouses, truckers, 
property owners, and others. 

It appears to our association that it would be needlessly repetitious to relate 
at great length the various arguments which have been and may still be put 
forward to show that the seaway would adversely affect the economy of the 
Nation and that its advantages, if any, would largely accrue to the benefit of 
foreign firms and foreign steamship operators rather than to American pro- 
ducers and manufacturers in the Great Lakes area. We propose, therefore, 
merely to list a few of the most obvious disadvantages, as pointed out in a 
recent communication which we addressed to the President of the United States. 
We will, of course, be happy to offer corroboration of any item which any mem- 
ber of the committee might question. 

Prior to this listing, however, we feel called upon to express our attitude in 
regard to House Resolution 104 and its companion bill in the United States 
Senate. Since time immemorial, the seaway proponents have talked glowingly 
about the fourth seacoast and about bringing oceangoing ships to the ports of 
Detroit, Duluth, Milwaukee, and Chicago. Uneconomic and impossible as this 
dream was, it still provided material for oratory and for dozens of congressional 
bills which have been introduced in the last quarter of a century. All of these 
arguments have now been thrown overboard, not by the opponents, but by the 
proponents of the seaway. The Wiley-Dondero bills would construct a 46-mile 
seaway in the St. Lawrence River at the International Rapids. It would be 
paid for by the taxpayers of the United States with nothing but a vague promise 
that the tolls collected would be sufficient to meet amortization and operating 
costs. By admission of the seaway proponents, this bill would affect the com- 
merce of the Great Lakes only as far west as Toledo, Ohio. It would not affect 
Detroit, Chicago, Duluth, Port Huron, or any of the other communities which 
for years have mistakenly led the campaign for the seaway. 

Reports of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, indicate that there 
are 11 Great Lakes cities west of Buffalo which engage in overseas commerce by 
means of the Great Lakes, the Welland Canal, the existing 14-foot Canadian 
canals, and the St. Lawrence River. The 1951 report shows that the 3 cities 
which would be affected by the 46-mile channel at the International Rapids— 
namely, Erie, Cleveland, and Toledo—handle only 16 percent of this foreign 
commerce. The 8 other cities north and west of Lake Erie—namely, Duluth, 
Green Bay, Sheboygan, Milwaukee, Chicago, Muskegon, Port Huron, and Detroit— 
are responsible for 84 percent of the overseas commerce of the aforementioned 
11 communities. We believe this offers conclusive proof that the proposed Wiley- 
Dondero legislation has not been introduced to promote the threadbare argu- 
ment of bringing the world’s commerce into the Great Lakes. What, then, would 
this legislation accomplish? 

There have been and will be all sorts of answers to this question, but in the 
last analysis it must be evident that to any thinking person the deepening of 
the channel at the International Rapids will provide the greatest single benefit 
for the half dozen independent steel companies which wish to bring Labrador 
ore from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the steel mills of Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
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If it were written in the bill it could not be clearer that these are the groups who 
will make the greatest use of a project which is to be assessed against all of the 
taxpayers of the United States. This is not our idea of just and equitable 
legislation. 

if there is any doubt in the minds of any committee members as to the atti- 
tude of the iron-ore interests, consider the frank statement which was attributed 
to W. H. Durrell, general manager of the Iron Ore Company of Canada, lessees of 
the Labrador-Quebec field, and which appeared in the Detroit News on May 31 of 
this year. His statement, in part, follows: 

“Much of our success will depend on our ability to lay down ore at prices well 
within the current market. Hence our interest in the seaway.” 

Five American companies have guaranteed to take the first 10 million tons of 
ore produced at Labrador; so the question of price and competition on this ton- 
nage is not involved insofar as the producers are concerned. “In expanding 
beyond that figure,” continues Mr. Durrell, “we shall have to meet competition. 
We know that the Mesabi Range in Minnesota holds billions of tons of low-grade 
ores and that a method has been evolved to treat them satisfactorily. We also 
face competition from such nations as Venezuela, Liberia, Sweden, and Brazil. 
If our production is to rise to 20 million the seaway will be a necessity.” 

Is further evidence necessary as to why the country is being flooded with propa- 
ganda which insists on the construction of the 46-mile section of the seaway—the 
only obstacle which the shallow ore carriers face between Astabula and Labrador? 

Following is an excerpt of our communication to President Eisenhower giving 
19 basic reasons why the seaway should not be constructed : 

(1) Fewer than 4 percent of American-flag ships, fully loaded, could utilize 
the proposed 27-foot waterway. (Are we to ask American ships to carry less 
than a full load when it already is necessary to subsidize them in order that 
they may compete with foreign shipping?) 

(2) Thirty leading American steamship operators have stated that they would 
not use the 27-foot seaway if built. 

(3) Not a single ship now under construction in American shipyards could 
navigate the proposed channel. 

(4) From the foregoing, we may fairly assume that, if used at all, the seaway 
built on the credit of American taxpayers, would serve only small foreign tramp 
steamers which are in competition with American-flag ships. 

(5) It now appears to be an accepted Canadian principle, as stated by the 
Canadian Minister of Transport and the Canadian cochairman of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, that oceangoing ships are not expected to use the sea- 
way and that foreign merchandise must be transshipped at Montreal, thus adding 
materially to the cost of the merchandise. (This is in complete contravention 
to the original seaway plan). 

(6) No substantial proof bas been presented to show that the waterway 
could be self-liquidating. In this respect, the figures of the United States 
Department of Commerce in 12 years have varied in total tonnage estimates from 
11 million to 3 million tons. (These figures are typical of the contradictory 
and confused thinking of the principal seaway advocates. ) 

(7) Nobody should seriously consider the maximum claim of 83 million tons 
made by the Department of Commerce since both the Canadian authorities and 
the United States Army engineers on different occasions have stated that the 
capacity of the Welland locks is in the neighborhood of 25 million tons a year. 
Even against this limitation, provision would have to be made for the 9 million 
tons of traffic which utilize the existing Canadian tolls-free 14-foot canals (yet 
the claim of self-liquidation is based on a tolls-paying tonnage in the neighbor- 
hood of 50 million tons). 

(8) The Engineering News Record, a recognized authority, has stated that 
the 27-foot seaway will be outmoded before any dredging has been started. This 
would mean that only a 30-foot or a 35-foot waterway would meet the need 
of a majority of ships and the cost of the same would be astronomical (even the 
proponents have never attempted to show that a deeper waterway would be 
self-liquidating). 

(9) There are 89 American harbors on the Great Lakes and not 1 of them 
can accommodate a ship utilizing the maximum draft of the 27-foot seaway. 
In most cases, the draft would be limited to 21 feet. The cost of deepening 
these harbors—and every community would have the right to demand equal 
treatment—would be enormous (no 2 estimates agree but it probably would 
exceed a half-billion dollars in the case of the minimum 27-foot channel). 
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(10) Most American farm-grown products are under contract before they are 
harvested and the price is determined by the prevailing market conditions. It 
appears to us that, even if freight rates were cheaper on the seaway as a result of 
subsidization by the American taxpayer, the difference is more likely to accrue 
to foreign buyers or foreign tramp steamers than to American producers. (This, 
we are informed, was what happened in 1929 when President Herbert Hoover 
requested the American railroads to reduce their price on export grain.) 

(11) If the seaway is so beneficial, why is it opposed by business organizations 
and trade unions in 30 different States, including the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry, representing the largest port on the Great Lakes? 

(12) In relation to national defense, we point out that, even with the limited 
amount of shipping which went through the St. Lawrence during World War II, 
13 allied ships were sunk by German submarines and not a single enemy raider 
was intercepted. 

(13) Former Secretary of War Royall testified in Congress that more men, more 
money, and more equipment would be necessary to defend the seaway in time 
of war. 

(14) A single bomb thrown or an act of sabotage committed anywhere in the 
2,300-mile length of the seaway, and more especially in 1 of the 17 locks, would 
effectively block all ships inside the break for an indefinite period and thus rob 
the country of needed transportation facilities during a war. (It probably is 
ridiculous even to consider that a seaway could be utilized for shipment of war 
supplies from the Great Lakes. Such a plan would necessitate reshipment at 
Montreal and would require 2 weeks’ time as contrasted with 2 days by rail to 
an Atlantic port.) 

(15) The claim that Labrador ore is needed for Midwest furnaces is unsound, 
for the following reasons: 

(a) The Mesabi Range has nearly as much ore today as it was supposed to have 
had 20 years ago, despite the depletion of reserves by 75 to 100 million tons a year. 

(b) The Steep Rock mines, near Lake Superior, are producing more than 2 
million tons of ore a year at present and at their peak will at least equal if not 
surpass the Labrador mines, which are not yet in operation. 

(c) Taconite ores are being commercially produced in Minnesota and the fore- 
seeable supply is sufficient to supply all American ore needs for at least 100 years, 
irrespective of Mesabi, Steep Rock, or the other ranges or the South American 
and African imports. 

(d) It would be uneconomic to ship Labrador ore to the Midwest in competition 
with Mesabi, Steep Rock, and the taconite ores when it could be sent directly to 
eastern mills without transshipment and without the need of a seaway. (We 
understand one contract has already been made with an eastern mill for the 
Labrador ore. It certainly would not be in the interest of national economy to 
build a seaway for the benefit of five independent steel companies. ) 

(16) As an indication of the confused and disorganized thinking of the pro- 
ponents, the Wiley bill now under consideration by Congress, would build only 
a 46-mile section of the seaway at the International Rapids and would completely 
ignore the 50-year-old theory of bringing ocean shipping to the Great Lakes. 
In this connection, the Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce has indicated 
very clearly that the proposed Wiley seaway would confuse the issue and is not 
desired by Canada, 

(17) It should be noted that the Wiley bill which establishes a Corporation 
to construct and operate the seaway, pledges the credit of the United States to 
the Corporation and thus saddles the American taxpayer with the same respon- 
sibility which would be his if the seaway were to be constructed directly by the 
Government. 

(18) The seaway would be open only 7 months during the year, but it would 
be necessary to keep American railroads in first-class operating conditions during 
the entire 12 months as a national defense measure. (Who is to bear this 
additional cost?) 

(19) The project has been defeated or pigeonholed in Congress on four occa- 
sions and no new arguments have been presented since its last defeat to justify 
reconsideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
West Sipe ASsoOcIATION OF CoMMERCE, INC. 
Harotp W, McGraw, Chairman. 
Harry M. WriuiaMs, President. 
JAMES W. Danany, Vice President. 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER P. HEDDEN, DIRECTOR OF PORT 
DEVELOPMENT, PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


Mr. Heppen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I should qualify myself 
as being the representative here of the Port of New York Authority, 
which is an agency of the States of New York and New Jersey. We 
have 12 commissioners who have taken action on this subject some 
2 or 3 times and have directed me to appear. 

As to my personal qualifications, I have been associated in port 
development and transportation work for some 30 years past. 

Mr. Donpero. You have been before this committee on previous 
occasions ¢ 

Mr. Heppen. I have. I wish to say that I had the privilege of 
addressing the committee in extenso in April 1951 and filed a great 
deal of factual material, some at your request, sir. 

I am net going to ask that that be incorporated in the record. I 
merely wanted to say I have reproduced that at our expense and would 
be glad, if members of the committee desired that, to furnish them 
copies. I have only one here, but I will see that they are sent to the 
Congressmen. 

I also appeared on April 16 of this year before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and made a statement. I am embarrassed to say 
T simply have not had the time to prepare a separate statement for 
this committee. If. it will help your records, I will be glad to file 
as an extension of my remarks the statement I made before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Would that be possible? I am not 
pressing it, but it is just that I think it might be helpful. 

Mr. Donvero. I think the statement you will give to each member 
of the committee might help. 

Mr. Heppen. That was the previous statement of 1951. This other 
one is a very short statement of seven pages. 

Mr. Donpero. It will be received for the record. 

(The statement of Mr. Hedden, made before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, is as follows :) 

The issue presently before the United States Congress is very sim- 
ple: Shall the United States become financially inv olved in a naviga- 
tion project known as the St. Lawrence seaway ? 

This project, taken as a whole, contemplates not only new canals 
around the International Rapids but also deepening of existing chan- 
nels and harbors in the Great Lakes to provide access for oceangoing 
shipping from Montreal to Duluth. 

True, some of the bills now before the 83d Congress do not call for 
this entire project at once. They merely ask for United States finan- 
cial involvement in the first stage—the International Rapids and Thou- 
sand Islands section. 

S. 589, introduced by Senator Wiley, outlines only the camel’s nose. 
However, the amendment proposed by Senator Thye and the Hum- 
phr ey bill, S. 1065, doubles the proposed initial commitment by adding 

another $100 million for connec ting channels in the Great Lakes; and 
Senate Joint Resolution 45, introduced by Senator Lehman, authorizes 
“the project for a continuous deep waterway from Duluth at the head 
of the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean.” 

The complete navigation project, which must inevitably include 
many Great Lakes hs rbors and an ultimate channel depth of approxi- 
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mately 35 feet, if it is to serve modern ocean shipping, means an 
expenditure by the United States of $1,500 million or more. The 
ultimate objective of all the bills is the same; the difference is only one 
of strategy; how much of the animal should be brought into view at 
one time. 

As far as the Congress of the United States is concerned, the current 
issue before it is neither (1) the question of whether hydroelectric 
power may be developed in the International Rapids at the expense of 
the Province of Ontario and the State of New York; nor (2) whether 
the Dominion of Canada may go ahead with her own proposed navi- 
gation project between Lake Ontario and Montreal on her own initia- 
tive. These matters are now in the process of being decided at other 
places, by the International Joint Commission which has already ap- 
proved the power-development applications, supported by the Do- 
minion of Canada’s navigation commitment; by the Federal Power 
Commission which is considering which United States entity shall be 
designated in regard to power development; and by the Canadian 
Parliament which has set up a Canadian Seaway Authority to carry 
out its intention. 

To repeat, the sole issue before the Congress and administration of 
the United States at this time is whether the United States shall 
become financially involved in a project to create a deep seaway be- 
tween Duluth and the Atlantic Ocean. The mechanics of whether the 
International Rapids section shall be constructed by a new develop- 
ment corporation, whose bonds shall be guaranteed by the United 
States, while the rest of the job of deepening the channels and harbors 
in the Great Lakes, financed by direct appropriation to be expended 
by the United States Corps of Engineers, are details. They do not 
aifect and should not obscure the basic question of whether the sea- 
way is a benefit or a burden to the Nation and whether the United 
States should become financially entangled. 

The St. Lawrence seaway project has been debated and rejected by 
the United States for over a quarter of a century. Throughout this 
period, the issue of benefit against burden has been debated in thous- 
ands of pages of testimony. The Port of New York Authority began 
its examination of the project about 1938 and has continued its studies 
ever since. After sifting the conflicting claims and testimony, its 
staff, which has had a large experience in transportation economics 
and construction of transportation facilities of all sorts, has concluded 
that a practicable deep-water navigation project from the head of the 
lakes to the 35-foot depth at Montreal, with adequate access to the 
principal lake ports, would impose an annual burden on the United 
States taxpayers up to $65 million to $70 million a year. 

Some years ago the Brookings Institution of Washington, D. C., 
which has a reputation for objectivity, made a thorough study of the 
St. Lawrence project. In its report issued in 1929, when dollars had a 
value twice what they have today,' the Brookings Institution said that 
the annual charges solely for the navigation project which would have 
to be borne by the taxpayers would be as much as $36 million a year. 

1The wholesale-price index in 1952 was nearly twice that of 1929 (111.5 against 61.9). 


The heavy-construction index in the first quarter of 1953 is 588 against 208 in 1929, or 
nearly triple. 
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The Brookings Institution, boiled down its 672-page report in these 
words : 


These overhead costs are not to be covered out of the rates charged to shippers, 
nor are they to be met by the levy of tolls for the use of the waterway. They are 
to be paid out of the National Treasuries of the two Governments—which 
means that the taxpayers are to contribute about $3.50 a ton for the benefit 
of such shippers as would use the route. 

Using wheat as an illustration, the Brookings Institution said: 


Thus, in order to affect a reduction of 4 cents a bushel in the cost of moving 
grain, taxpayers would have to contribute approximately 11 cents a bushel. 
The conclusion is therefore inescapable that the proposed 27-foot navigation 
project cannot be justified on economic grounds. The inclusive costs—to tax- 
payers and shippers—are much greater than present transportation charges. 

This conclusion was arrived at when dollars were worth 2 to 3 
times what they are today in terms of construction and operating costs, 
and for a 27-foot project, which no experienced transportation man 
believes today has any reality in terms of adequacy for modern ships, 
whether oceangoing general cargo ships, tankers, or ore carriers, all 
of which now require 34 to 35 feet. If adjusted to current value of the 
dollar, the Brookings’ estimate of the burden on the taxpayer would be 
at least $72 million per annum, and perhaps $100 million. This makes 
the Port of New York Authority’s 1952 estimate of $65 million to 
$70 million appear extremely conservative. 

What real changes have occurred in the past 25 years in regard to 
the St. Lawrence seaway project? Let us list them: 

1. Construction prices measured in dollars have doubled and con- 
struction costs nearly tripled; 

2. The 27-foot depth may still have validity from the standpoint of a 
purely Canadian project of bringing lake ships down to Montreal, but 
is increasingly obsolete in terms of deep-sea ocean shipping; * 

3. Power development in the International Rapids section has been 
more and more divorced from the project for deeper navigation from 
Duluth to the Atlantic Ocean and thany power development can go 
forward completely without reference to United States financial in- 
volvement in the seaway. Proposals by the Ontario Hydroelectric 
Power Commission to finance the power development jointly with an 
American counterpart have been approved by the International Joint 
Commission, and the Federal Power Commission has now before it 
applications for designating the United States entity as either the New 
York State Power Authority or a private corporation ; 

4. The old argument that the seaway is necessary to the American 
wheat farmer has been exploded since the areas producing the bulk 
of our export wheat are no longer in that region ; 


? Previous testimony that a 27-foot channel is obsolete for ocean shipping is dramati- 
eally reinforced by the conclusions of a committee of engineers and shipping experts 
announced in the New York Times of March 18, 19538. This committee, which is headed by 
Col. B, B. Talley, North Atlantic Division engineer of the U. S. Army, and including W. W. 
Blewett, Jr., Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.; Vice Adm. F. C. Denebrink, 
Commandant of the Military Sea Transportation Service; Col. C. R. Denison, Maritime 
Administration: M. G. Gamble, president, Esso Shipping: and Col, George W. Gillette, 
executive director of the North Carolina State Port Authority, has made a 6-month study 
of the depths of water required in the Nation’s harbors which is to be submitted to the 
Permanent International Commission of Navigation Congresses. 

In discussing cargo vessels, this report states that the C—4 and the new Mariner class 
general cargo ships draw 33 feet of water. The report says that if an increasing number 
becomes engaged in commerce, 37 feet of water will be needed in ports of call. Tankers 
are increasing in size and 33%-foot draft is common, requiring 37% feet of water, Trans- 
oceanic tankers and bulk ore carriers requiring 40 feet are a reasonable expectancy and 
ports receiving this type of trade will have to provide the depth. 
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5. The argument that the seaway would provide a safer haven for 
shipping in time of war has been thoroughly discredited by testimony 
as to the danger of bottling up the merchant fleet and naval vessels by 
destruction of a single lock and the obvious fact that probable air 
attack in any future war will come over our northern frontiers via 
the transpolar region rather than across the Atlantic Ocean ; 

6. The old argument that the seaway is necessary to bring in petro- 
leum from foreign sources to supplement domestic supplies in the Great 
Lakes has completely disappeared as the result of the astounding dis- 
coveries of oil and natural-gas fields in Alberta and other nearby 
Canadian provinces and the rapid construction of pipelines to serve the 
Great Lakes area; 

7. The only argument currently pressed to justify United States 
financial involvement in the navigation project as a benefit to the 
Nation is that relating to iron ore. It is alleged that there is or will 
be a deficiency of iron ore in the Great Lakes area which justifies and 
necessitates a deep seaway from the Atlantic Ocean to bring in foreign 
ores from Labrador and other overseas sources. 

This latter requires most careful examination. In testifying before 
the House Public Works Committee in 1951 and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in 1952, the representative of the Port of New 
York Authority brought together from commonly accepted and relia- 
ble sources the facts with respect to anticipated consumption, produc- 
tion, and future reserves of iron ore in the Great Lakes district. These 
figures, using 1960 as a target date, indicated that the production in 
the Great Lakes district of the United States and Canada, including 
not only the Mesabi Range but other sources now actually in produe- 
tion, including the rapidly growing Steep Rock project only 140 miles 
north of Lake Superior, w ould be 50 percent. more than consumption 
of iron ore in the Great Lakes district and would yield a surplus 
amounting to about 30 million tonsa year. The Great Lakes ore mines 
would continue to have an immense surplus to move eastward to find 
a market in the Pittsburgh-Buffalo territory and east thereof in com- 
petition with the rapidly i increasing offshore imports. Furthermore, 
that the indicated reserves in the Great Lakes district would sustain 
such a surplus for 80 years. 

Since this testimony was submitted, the former Secretary of the 
Interior has testified ‘that the reserves in the Mesabi Range, which 
have been declared in the past for tax purposes to be approximately 
a billion tons, are in fact more nearly 21% billion tons. This would 
extend the indicated surplus for another 25 years at the estimated 
1960 rate of consumption in Great Lakes steel plants. Furthermore 
development since then in the Steep Rock project indicates actual 
production from this area, which seemingly has reserves of high-grade 
ore as great as Mesabi or Labrador, will in fact be in excess of 10 mil- 
lion tons a year much sooner than the Labrador project can reach 
such a level. 

It is increasingly clear that the demand for construction of the deep 
seaway by certain steel interests has much more to do with their 
problem of trying to compete successfully at Lake Erie ports in the 
marketing of the Labrador product in competition with Great Lakes 
sources than any fear of national deficit of adequate supplies for Great 
Lakes steel plants. 
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The question of potential use of a Duluth-to-Atlantic Ocean deep 
seaway has been befogged by the most extraordinary compilations of 
tortured statistics ever presented. 

Seven volumes of an official St. Lawrence survey were released in 
1941 by the United States Department of Commerce. At that time it 
was assumed that only 10 million tons of new American traflic would 
utilize the new seaway on completion of which only 4 million would 
be export-import traffic. 

In startling contrast, the 1947 and 1948 studies of the United States 
Department of Commerce, which are now currently cited, estimate 84 
million tons of potential St. Lawrence seaway traflic of which 22,- 
800,000 tons would be general cargo and grain. These new estimates 
assume that 90 percent of the grain business of the existing United 
States Atlantic ports and 36 percent of the general cargo business of 
the Atlantic ports (agriculture, machinery, automobiles, iron and steel, 
office appliances, wheat, flour, industrial chemicals, céffee, sugar, oil- 
seeds, wool, newsprint, copper, and other ores, fertilizer materials) 
would be diverted. 

Such startling reversals in estimating the utilization of a deep-sea 
project from the Atlantic Ocean to Duluth are inexplicable and in- 
spire no confidence in their accuracy. 

The port authority estimates have been more consistent and realistic. 
As far as grain and general cargo is concerned, we believe that the 
facilities proposed to be financed by involvement of the United States 
in the Duluth-to-Atlantic Ocean project would handle 12 million to 
15 million tons of new traffic, of which 6 million to 7 million tons of 
grain and general cargo would be diverted from the United States 
ports, about 31% million from New York alone. 

Naturally, the port of New York, in planning its future, is under- 
standably concerned, since such a volume would amount to an average 
of about one-sixth of its total foreign commerce of grain and general 
cargo, the kind of commerce which gives the most employment to its 
facilities and its population. If this diversion took place, carrying 
in its inevitable train reduction in use of warehouses, waterfront proc- 
essing plants, and in employment of employees servicing those engaged 
in primary handling of our foreign trade, there would be a potential 
loss over a period of vears of 200,000 jobs and a billion-dollar payroll. 

The Port of New York Authority, which is charged by directive of 
the States of New York and New Jersey, to intervene in matters affect- 
ing the commerce of the port, cannot stand idly by without presenting 
these facts to the Congress and the administration, particularly in 
view of the fact that this seaway project would appear to be an overall 
burden on the economy of the United States and upon its taxpayers. 

The Port of New York Authority has never opposed appropriations 
by Congress for the improvement of waterways and the deepening of 
harbors which are competitive with the New York-New Jersey port 
where national benefits are deenied to justify the expenditure. But 
this project, in which the obvious test of justification must be national 
need has never stood up to the test. We believe the Congress should 
weigh most carefully the potential damage to existing installations, 
supporting important segments of the population, and also the sub- 
stantial added burden on the national economy and the taxpayers who 
are already struggling to find enough dollars to take care of the far- 
flung obligations both of each individual and of the Nation. At this 
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time, when the power development in the International Rapids can 
be handled without any Federal appropriations and when the Do- 
minion of Canada is prepared to go forward with its own concept of 
channel deepening without United States participation, there seems 
no valid reason whatever for insisting on financial involvement by the 
United States. We ask the Congress not to enact the bills now before 
it. 

Because of the substantial amount of detailed factual material which 
has gone into our study of this navigation project, we ask permission 
to file statements made previously by the Port of New York Authority 
before the House Committee on Public Works on April 24, 1951, and 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on February 29, 
1952, which have been reprinted in two pamphlets. The report, dated 
February 29, 1952, also contains the resolution adopted by the board 
of commissioners of the Port of New York Authority on March 9 
1950, which has recently been reaffirmed on March 12, 1953. 

Mr. Heppen. I merely wanted to say that our organization is a 
Government corporation which has had the experience of financing 
some $770 million worth of revenue bonds in connection with self- 
supporting projects. We know the experience of having to analyze 

problem and convince the investor that the project will be self- 
sustaining, because we have no guaranty of our interest or principal 
on any of our bonds. 

We have some 17 projects, on many of which I have been personally 
responsible for the economic planning. For at least 15 years we have 
been interested in the St. Lawrence seaway project. I was ae 
by our commissioners to study the matter beginning about 1939, 
the greatest detail that we could. We have tried te keep up to date 
with the ch anges in proposals and changes in costs, and changes in 
prospective revenues and traffic. 

I have put a good deal of material in the 1951 statement about our 
basis calculations, but here I can only sum up that our opposition, 
which I am officially voicing for our commissioners, is based upon a 
conclusion that this seaway project is of potential danger to the com- 
meree of the port of New York to the extent of approximately 314 
million tons, which would affect the livelihood of workers in our port 
very substantially. All of those figures are developed in these docu- 
ments I speak of. 

On the other hand, while it would divert traffic primarily from the 
port of New York, its gross prospects for business, on the most care- 
ful analysis we can make, would leave a deficit to be borne by the 
United States taxpayers on a realistic basis, of approximately $65 
million to $70 million a year. 

Mr. Donvrro. Mr. Hedden, do you mean that the port of New York 
would lose that amount of trafficé 

Mr. Hevpen. Tlie port of New York in our caleulation would even- 
tually lose about 314 million tons, which would affect a certain large 
percentage of our operations and our payrolls. 

mar. Donpero. Would that small amount of traffic, or commerce, 
cause a deficit in your port of $65 million to $70 million ? 

Mr. Heppen. No. You misunderstood me, Mr. Chairman. In 
speaking of the $65 million to $70 million I was speaking of the 
national deficit which would be a burden on the taxpayers. Our 
calculations of our losses in the matter, by extending that 314 million 
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tons of foreign commerce and trade—which amounts to about one- 
sixth of our general cargo and grain—in our judgment would be very, 
very serious; and that, of course, is one of the reasons wy very 
frequently our commissioners, who are charged with the duty of inter- 
ceding in any proceeding affecting the commerce of the port, have 
asked me to come and tell you that. 

On the other hand, we have never taken a position in opposition to 
any channel improvement anywhere in the United States where there 
seemed to be a reasonable prospect that it would have such overwhelm- 
ing national benefit that we should simply forget any detrimental 
eliect upon us. 

We are convinced, after all the analysis that we can give to it, that 
the project contemplated does not have those national benefits that 
would justify our remaining silent on the matter and not taking a 
position with respect to our own damage. 

That, sir, is a quick summary of our position. 

Mr. Donpero. I am coming back to that figure of $65 million to 
$70 million of deficit. I just do not get what you referred to by that. 
What do you mean by that, Mr. Hedden ¢ 

Mr. Heppen. I mean that the taxpayers of the United States each 
year would have to contribute in the neighborhood of $65 milhon to 
$70 million to make up the deficit of carrying charges on the kind 
of project which will eventually be built here. 

Mr. Oaxkman. Do we have a breakdown of that, Mr. Chairman? I 
wonder if he could furnish us with a breakdown of that ¢ 

Mr. Heppen. Yes. I will be glad to. I have taken the position, 
sir, that the 27-foot project is the beginning. As far as the 27-foot 
project is concerned, it will not amount to as much loss as that, but 
a 30-foot project would come to 45 million, and a 35-foot project 
would come to the 65 million or 70 million. I think it is inevitable, 
if we look at it realistically, that wherever you start with 27 feet you 
cannot stop with 27 feet. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Hedden, how do you account for the fact that 
in the Great Lakes for three-quarters of a century we are doing over 
one-quarter of the waterborne commerce of this entire country on a 
channel of 25 feet down and 21 feet going up? 

Mr. Heppen. Because you are operating with the type of boat which 
can operate there, with very large capacity and very efliciently on 
inland waters. 

Mr. Donpero. Why could it not also operate in a 27-foot channel 
if this is constructed ? 

Mr. Heppgn. Ah, but it cannot operate in the ocean ? 

Mr. Donprero. What? It cannot operate on the ocean ? 

Mr. Heppen. It cannot operate on the ocean. 

Mr. Donvero. It could, however, bring the ore in from Labrador. 

Mr. Heppren. That may be, but I de not think anybody believes 
that the ore from Labrador will provide the total bill of this tonnage 
that is talked about. 

Mr. Donvero. I do not think so, either. 

Mr. Heppen. No, sir. 

Mr. MoGrecor. The opponents do not want to consume any more 
time than the proponents. The clerk’s figures show we are about 3 
minutes short of the time consumed by proponents, so I am hoping 
that the witness will finish as soon as possible. 
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Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Chairman, may I have one question ? 

Mr. DonveERo. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. Did you say the loss to the port of New York would 
be $314 million ? 

Mr. Heppen. Tons. 

Mr. Scuerer. Three and one-half million tons ? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. What would that be about in dollars? 

Mr. Heppen. This is all in the development of testimony. If I 
had to do it I would like to go through all of it, but I can tell you very 
briefly. That affects one-sixth of our general cargo and grain ton- 
nage. That is, petroleum and things of that kind, which do not give 
much employment. 

We believe that somewhat like the Detroit situation, with automo- 
biles and foreign trade, we have figured out that about 1 out of 10 
employables in New York are directly or very closely identified 
with the port operation. We have about 4 million people who are 
employed in the New York area, that is, the Greater New York area. 

About 400,000 of them are associated very closely with the port 
operation. 

In addition to that it is a matter of fact that we have experienced 
the situation where if you knock out 1 primary worker in a primary 
trade that enables us to earn the money to buy the Midwest products 
like coal and oil, and foodstuffs, you knock out 2 men who are purely 
service employees serving that primary worker. 

Therefore, we have come up with a figure which I think is fairly 
close to accurate, that we might be in danger to the extent. of 200,000 
jobs and a billion-dollar payroll. 

Mr. Scuerer. You mean a billion-dollar loss? 

Mr. Heppen. Payroll. 

Mr. Sc HERER, You have no figure as to what the loss would mean? 
You say 344 million tons. You ‘could not tell us what the loss to the 
port of Ne »w York would be in dollars, could you? 

Mr. Heppen. You mean, in terms of the effect upon the wages and 
use of facilities? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes. 

Mr. Heppen. That is what I have been trying to approximate by 
saying that 200,000 jobs would be affected primarily and secondarily. 
For every one man you put out of business as a longshoreman, or a 
truckdriver, or warehouseman, there is no other basic industry in New 
York except banking, manufacturing, port operations, theater, and 
things of that kind, that brings in the revenue from the outside. 

So, if you are not earning money from outside, then you knock out 
of work other people who depend on that economy. 

Mr. Scuerer. Do you think some of that loss could be eliminated 
if the scandalous conditions on the New York waterfront were cor- 
rected ? 

Mr. Heppen. Sir, I am most apologetic about the revelations which 
our own crime commission has developed. One of the reasons why 
IT am so exhausted is that I was working until 1 o’clock last night on 
some of the remedial legislation which I hoped to see passed in the next 
2 weeks. 

Mr. Scurrer. No reflection on you or your authority. I think I 
know what is causing it and I was just wondering how you felt. 
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Mr. Heppen. Weare plagued with a very bad union, and I hope.you 
don’t get it. 

Mr. Scurrer. I know. We had testimony here the other day from 
& union man who confirmed what you say. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Fallon has a question. 

Mr. Fatton. It is not important and I do not want to take the 
time. 

Mr. McGrecor. I do not want to get in the position where oppon- 
ents of this proposal are taking more time than the proponents. We 
have agreed and let us live up to that agreement. I would be happy to 
have the gentleman file his statement. 

Mr. Donvrro. The Chair wants to state that no one has been nig- 
gardly about the time. We have been appreciative of it. That goes for 
the proponents and the opponents. We are not going to figure it 
down to the last minute. We want to take the same magnanimous 
attitude you have shown. 


Mr. Fation, One point has been brought up in many instances 
when they discuss whether a m: n is an opponent or a ‘orimanibeal to this 
particular project, an they < him if he would object to his own 


harbor being subsidized by Sey Government. Also it has been asked, 
Why should you oppose this when you get grants from the Govern- 
ment to develop your own harbor ¢ 

Mr. Hedden, did your organization ever at any time object to the 
deepening of harbors in Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Mo- 
bile, Los Angles— 

Mr. Heppen. No, sir. 

Mr. Faxion. Or the Great Lakes channels? 

Mr. Heppen. No, sir. 

Mr. Fariton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donprro. That is why we spent $145 million in your harbor, 
and we taxpayers paid for it. It was subsidized by the Government. 

Mr. Heppen. There is no question, sir, there has been a great im- 
provement of New York Harbor. I would merely add, because that 
question was asked of me by the Senate committee, that entirely 
separate from the customs duties which might be paid anywhere, 
there are very substantial revenues in the way of ships’ tonnage dues, 
and so forth, that accrue to the Government. 

I would be delighted, frankly, in New York Harbor, if we had a sit- 
uation like they have in the English customs where the port authority 
is in a position to collect the fees for the use of the general channels 
and is charged likewise with the cost of providing them. We think 
it would be good business. 

Mr. Donpvrro. Thank you, Mr. Hedden. Mr. Granville Curry is in 
the room but there is no time for an oral statement. If you have a 
statement to file we would be glad to receive it and place it in the 
record. 


STATEMENT OF R. GRANVILLE CURRY, APPEARING FOR THE 
ALBANY PORT DISTRICT COMMISSION 


Mr. Curry. I would like to file this statement and I would like also 
to say this: I am also authorized to state on behalf of the New York 
State Waterway Association that they join with the Albany Port 
District Commissioners in opposing this project. It is a nonprofit 
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group, the members of which include port authorities, trade associa- 
tions, civic and commercial or ganizations, business firms, shippers, and 
owners and operators of barges interested in the transportation of 
freight on the New York State canal system and the Hudson River. 

Mr. Donprro. It will be received for the record. 

(The statement of Mr. Curry is as follows :) 

My name is R. Granville Curry, of the law firm of Curry & Dolan, 
631 Southern Building, Washington, D. C., and I appear on behalf of 
the Albany Port District Commission of Albany, N. Y., in opposi- 
tion to the proposed construction of the St. Lawrence seaway, or a 
part thereof by the United States Government or through a corporate 
or other agency thereof. 


MATTER OF VITAL CONCERN TO PORT OF ALBANY 


The Albany Port District Commission is a State agency, which 
pursuant to statutory authority has rebuilt and provided a modernly 
equipped port in Albany, N. Y. 

The port was reestablished as a seaport in 1932 following the deep- 
ening of the channel by the Federal Government at an expense of over 
$5,500,000. The Federal project, however, was subject to the condition 
that local interests would provide facilities for a modern, eflicient port. 
This condition has been met by the Albany Port District Commission, 
which has expended over $8 million in providing the port facilities 
contemplated. In addition to such carefully planned port facilities 
as transit sheds, warehouses, concrete docks with marginal railroad 
tracks, and a terminal railroad, the Commission has provided an im- 
portant lumber terminal and a 13.5-million bushel grain elevator, be- 
lieved to be the largest single-unit grain elevator in the world. Pri- 
vate industries, including important oil companies, have also estab- 
lished terminals at this port. 

The port of Albany is the nearest Atlantic port from an important 
interior territory and is reached not only by railroads but by the New 
York State Barge Canal system from Buffalo on Lake Erie and 
Oswego on Lake Ontario. This port is competitive with Montreal and 
it is believed would be adversely affected by the proposal here under 
consideration. 


REASONS FOR OPPOSITION 


Opposition here is for the following, among other, reasons: 

(1) The unwillingness of Congress over a eriod of many years 
to approve such project raises a presumption of the unreasonableness 
thereof and there is failure now to present facts that would justify the 
large expenditures that would be necessary. Glittering generalities, 
expressions of patriotic aspirations, and nebulous claims of need for 
the project are not enough. 

(2) In view of the announced purpose of the present administra- 
tion to balance the budget, and to avoid unnecessary and wasteful 
expenditures, a strong case in favor of the project here involved would 
appear necessary, and no such showi ing has been made. An important 
commercial project would not be authorized by prudent businessmen 
on a flimsy cant ing such as that here made, and Federal expenditures 
are likewise not justified in the present matter. 
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(3) The claim of national security as a justification for the proposal 
is fatally infirm. The project cannot reasonably be classed as a 
national defense necessity. It cannot be considered in the same cate- 
gory as guns, tanks, aircraft and other items procured with Depart- 
ment of Defense funds. The national security argument is under- 
mined by the facts that the waterway would be closed for about 5 
months of the year, that the many locks and narrow passageways 
would be extremely vulnerable to attack from enemy armed forces, 
and would be largely exposed to acts of sabotage. Attempts to pro- 
tect the waterway would involve an undue and disproportionate de- 
mand upon our own armed services and equipment. 

There is no convincing evidence that iron ore for national-security 
purposes cannot be obtained through existing facilities, both by rail 
and by water, without construction of the proposed project. The 
showing by competent authorities is that large reserves of ore still 
remain in the Mesabi Range, that important investments have already 
been made in the development of processes for converting low-grade 
ore into high-grade ore, and that expanded production to the extent 
necessary can be counted upon in the future. 

The theory that ships might be built in the interior and floated to 
the seaboard disregards the unavailability of the proposed seaway 
during almost half the year, its vulnerability to attack, and the serious 
consequences if ships built in the interior were bottled up and rendered 
unavailable because of such attacks or sabotage, even in only a minor 
part of such waterway. 

Mr. John D. Small, Chairman of the Munitions Board, who was 
designated by the Secretary of Defense to explain the Department’s 
views as to the seaway project said, among other things, at the last 
session of Congress before the Senate committee, “Question has been 
raised as to the vulnerability of the major installations of the project 
to determined air attack. That vulnerability is recognized * * *. 
It is also recognized that the seaway is admittedly susceptible to 
serious traffic interruptions by enemy action, particularly sabotage.” 

From a security standpoint or any other standpoint, there is no 
foundation for assuming that the relatior - between the United States 
and Canada would be adversely affectea in any manner if Canada 
should alone undertake the construction of the project. By treaty 
any tolls that may be charged must bear equally on Canadian and 
United States registered ships. There is no reason for the United 
States to expend “large sums of money on an unsound project, just 
because Canada may be represented as perhaps intending to undertake 
such project alone. In any event a large part of the waterway, even 
if United States participated therein, would be in the hands of the 
Canadian Government. 

(4) The claim that commercial considerations justify the peek 
seaway is unsound. As previously stated, this project, if completed 
would not be usable for approximately 5 months of the year. Even 
more important, however, is the fact that because of limitations in 
depth, it would be unavailable to almost the entire American steam- 
ship industry. There is no showing that taconite or other grades of 
iron ore or the present high grades “of ore from ports on Lake Supe- 
rior will not continue to move or that ore from the newly developed 
field in Labador cannot move to steel plants in the United States 
through the already existing Canadian canal and by railroad. There 
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is lacking a commercial need, as well as a national-defense need, for the 
proposed project. 

While estimates have at various times been submitted indicating that 
millions of tons of traffic would move through the proposed waterway 
such estimates have been hardly more than sketchy generalizations 
and have been far from convincing that there is a volume of traffic 
available that would justify the millions of dollars that would have 
to be expended on the project. 

The limitations in the projected depth, the long winter season, the 
necessity for incomplete loading, the slow speed because of locks, 
weather conditions, and navigation difficulties all combine to detract 
from the use of the seaway and to point to it as an unsound financial 
proposal. 

At the same time, however, the proposed seaway would divert from 
existing transportation facilities, large tonnages which are handled 
by railroad or by water to Albany and other ports of this country 
or in the reverse direction. The injurious results to the port of Albany, 
to inland water carriers and railroads, to labor, and to the public 
at large, are of a serious character and should not be approved by 
Congress. 

(5) The corporate device for construction of the proposed seaway 
project does not hide the fact that the corporation would be expected 
to incur a large indebtedness to be guaranteed by the United States 
Government or to be financed by Government bonds. This would be 
in substance a means of increasing the indebtedness of our Govern- 
ment at a time when efforts are being made to retrench expenditures 
and to prevent adverse inflationary effects from increased indebted- 
ness. 

As previously indicated, there is no convincing showing as to 
traffic that could be depended upon. No real proof is presented to 
demonstrate that there would be sufficient traffic, if tolls were im- 
posed, to pay for the project and its operation. In fact, there is 
serious doubt whether tolls would be imposed at all. Apparently 
Canada attempted to use this method at one time in respect to traffic 
through the Welland Canal but found it impracticable, because of 
diversions to other forms of transportation. 

There is a failure to show that the proposed project could be placed 
on a self-liquidating basis and that it would not be an unnecessary 
and wasteful means of increasing the national indebtedness of the 
United States. 

(6) Commitment to the project here involved would mean that 
later many additional millions of dollars would be required to develop 
the upper-lake channels and lake ports. 

This Commission is not concerned directly with the question of 
electric power in the proposed project, but raises a question as to 
whether this part of the project would be warranted. 

The Albany Port District Commission is firmly of the view that 
the project here under consideration has not been shown to be in 
the public interest, that it would be unnecessarily injurious to exist- 
ing transportation facilities and the port of Albany, and that it 
should be disapproved. : 

I am also authorized to state on behalf of the New York State 
Waterways Association that it joins with the Albany Port District 
Commission in opposing the seaway project. This association is a 
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nonprofit corporation, the members of which include port authori- 
ties, trade associations, civic and commercial organizations, business 
firms, shippers, and owners and operators of barges interested in the 
transportation of freight on the New York State canal system and 
the Hudson River. Its specific aims and purposes are to promote 
and protect the harbors, rivers, and other waterways of the State of 
New York, and the development of traffic on these arteries of trans- 
portation. Its views coincide with those of the Albany Port District 
Commission, as stated herein. 

Mr. Donvero. Our colleague from Buffalo, Congressman Radwan, 
is here and desires to make a statement. 

Mr. Radwan, we will recognize you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE 41ST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK 


Mr. Rapwan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the great 
House Committee on Public Works. 

First of all, in behalf of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce I want 
to thank this committee for the opportunity presented to the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce to appear and testify before this committee. 

Mr. Charles C. Fichtner, the executive vice president of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce would have been here this morning, except that 
he could not make it on short notice because of the prior commitment 
to speak in Buffalo today. 

I feel honored that he has designated me, his Representative in 
Congress, to substitute for him today. With the committee’s permis- 
sion I will now present the statement that Mr. Fichtner would have 
presented on behalf of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, in_ref- 
erence to the St. Lawrence seaway proposal contained in House Joint 
Resolution 104 and S. 589. 

The St. Lawrence project has been presented to the American Nation 
in various forms for over a half a century. From time to time its 
advocates have changed the form of implementing legislation so as 
to clothe it with new appeal and to enhance its chances of approval. 
Historically they have set it forth as a remedy for alleged inadequate 
transportation facilities and low farm prices, then as a make-work 
project, later as a war adjunct, then as the savior of the Great Lakes 
steel industry, and always as a specific for any social or economic ill 
of the moment. Because the Government of Canada has signified its 
intention to construct a seaway in its own territory, the present legis- 
lation is now presented as a security measure, presaisellls to prevent 
our good neighbor to the north from some unexplained act that might 
be detrimental to us or to our commerce. The vacillating and con- 
fused arguments advanced by the proponents have stultified the project 
in the national mind. 

Committees and boards of directors of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce have studied and restudied the proposed project each time it 
has been proposed. Invariably, as reasonable men, they have been 
compelled to reject it as uneconomic and, therefore, contrary to the 
national interest. 

The proposed seaway would tend to disrupt the present highly 
organized and highly efficient transportation systems of North Amer: 
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ica. Except for isolated or spotty deficiencies in our transportation 
services, none of which would be remedied by construction of the sea- 
way, there are ample transportation services to supply all - our needs. 
In fact, the areas on and adjacent to the Great Lalas are favored with 
better and more diversified transportation facilities than are most 
other communities. The natural waterway formed by the Great Lakes 
has three water outlets to salt water. The huge investment in two 
of these, the New York State Barge Canal and the Mississippi River 
system, which compete for traffic with the present St. Lawrence canals, 
would shrink in value to whatever degree commerce might be diverted 
from them to the proposed deep-water route. We may not be able to 
prevent these economic dislocations if Canada carries out its expressed 
purpose of building a seaway, but we can refrain from contributing 
to them by defeating this proposed legislation. 

Heretofore one of the fundamental issues to be resolved was the 
relative use that would be made of the existing toll-free 14-foot canals 
and the proposed 27-foot channels, which allegedly would be made 
self-supporting by the imposition of tolls upon shipping. The Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce, pointing out that the present canals have not 
been used to capacity, has insisted that there has been no factual evi- 
dence that enough commerce will use the deeper waterway to liquidate 
its cost. Indeed, we believe that, if tolls were pegged at a level to 
accomplish this objective of self-liquidation, the seaway would fall 
into disuse. 

Even the present proposal, which would commit the United States 
only to the construction costs in the international section of the St. 
Lawrence River, is skeptical of the self-liquidating possibilities; other- 
wise it would need no provisions for guaranteeing the obligations of 
the Corporation which it would create. Moreover, no financial provi- 
sion is made for deepening Great Lakes ports and the channels con- 
necting the lakes to the seaway depth. The cost of these works, which 
were heretofore assumed to be a part of the seaway, would not be ex- 
cluded from the seaway costs and presumably be borne in the same 
manner as other domestic channel and harbor projects, in spite of the 
fact that the improvement work would be wholly related to the seaway 
and not to domestic commerce. 

This poses a question of propriety if and when negotiations with 
Canada in relation to an equitable division of toll earnings arise. As 
we understand the present proposal the United States would assume 
all of the cost of that part of the seaway in the international section. 
Canada would assume the cost of improving the Welland Canal and 
that part of the seaway lying wholly within Canadian territory and 
that only those combined costs will be considered in the deter mination 
of toll charges and the division thereof between the two countries. 

If this is a substantially correct appraisal of what is proposed, it 
follows that the taxpayers of the United States will have to bear not 
only the deficit implied in the guaranty provisions of the proposal, but 
also the entire expense of the contributory works which should be, but 
are not here so considered, a part of the seaway. 

All that places a high premium on what the proponents of this bill 
refer to as security. If that term “security” is to be interpreted in a 
military sense, it fails of its purpose as most of the seaway and Welland 
Canal would be in Canadian territory and, therefore, outside of our 
jurisdiction. On the other hand, if by security it is meant that we 
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will have some measure of control over tolls, it implies that if Canada 
carried out its announced intention of constructing the seaway alone, 
our commerce might be subjected to a higher level of tolls than if it 
were a joint project. 

This is an untenable conclusion, because nowhere in Canada’s pro- 
posal to construct a seaway is there any inference that it is to be a profit- 
making venture. Therefore, tolls would be no higher than would be 
necessary to discharge the alleged intention of both countries to put 
the project on a self-sustaining basis. 

Furthermore, Canada has an equal and, in some instances, a greater 
concern than we have in the major articles of commerce that it is 
claimed will use the seaway, such as grain, coal, ore, petroleum prod- 
ucts, pulpwood, and even general cargo. It is inconceivable that, once 
the seaway be constructed, Canada would impose tolls at such high 
levels that its use would be discouraged. 

The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce has not receded from its posi- 
tion that the proposed seaway would be uneconomic from a cost stand- 
point, and that it would result in dislocations that would be detri- 
mental to existing avenues of commerce. We now add that it has 
no security values which would justify such outlay of funds that is 
now being proposed. We propose that, if Canada desires to take on 
this burden, in the light of her relatively smaller public debt, lower 

tax burden, and sounder currency, the United States defer to our great 
neighboring democracy in the interest of achieving parity with her in 
those same fiscal and monetary desiderata. 

Mr. Donprro. We thank you for your appearance, Mr. Radwan 

Mr. Rapwan. And now for a brief personal appearance in my own 
right as representing the 41st District of the State of New York. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the committee’s attention to my 
own statement in the appendix of the Congressional Record on May 
13, 1953. I will not burden the committee at this time with going 
over any part of it except that I will ask that the statement I made 
at that time, and which I will submit to the committee, be printed in 
the record at this point. 

Mr. Donpero. Without objection it will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement of Mr. Radwan in the Congressional Record jis as 
follows :) 

St. Lawrence SEAWAY 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Edmund P. Radwan of New York in the House of 
Representatives, Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. Rapwan. Mr. Speaker, Congress should oppose all measures authorizing 
the United States to build the St. Lawrence seaway. This is my conclusion after 
considerable study of both sides of the controversy over the proposal. The proj- 
ect is unnecessary. The navigation costs are not self-liquidating, and it would 
be expensive for the American taxpayers who would not benefit in proportion to 
the costs involved. 

Estimates of costs, at December 1950 cost levels, of the work remaining to be 
Gone, exclusive of deepening Great Lakes harbors, on the project were presented 
by the United States Army engineers in the Senate hearings in 1952 as follows: 


Estimate of cost in the United States of remaining work, St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project, Duluth to Montreal (December 1950 cost levels) 


Depth of channel: 
$566, 794, 000 
767, 692, 000 
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It is estimated that costs have risen since December 1950 by about 11 percent 
The 27-foot channel is the most seriously considered. At that depth the cost 
for’ power would be $192,493,000. Presumably New York would reimburse the 
federal Treasury for the cost of the power. 

The United States Government is pledged to try and balance its budget, to 
cut taxes, and eliminate unnecessary expenditures. Consequently we should be 
consistent and omit this expense. 


THE QUESTIONS OF SECURITY AND AN ALIL-CANADIAN WATERWAY 


The Canadian Government has indicated that it would build a deep water- 
way as soon as it is certain that the hydroelectric power project will be built. 
Canada has been more frugal than the United States has in its expenditures. 
It has reduced taxes, balanced its budget, and improved the exchange value of 
its dollars. It is in a relatively better fiscal position to finance the waterway 
than is the United States. Canada has at least as much interest as the United 
States in the traffic which may use the waterway, such as wheat, ore, oil, coal, 
pulpwood, and other commodities. It is very doubtful that Canada would 
charge high tolls if they tend to discourage maximum use of the seaway. How- 
ever, the amount of traffic estimated as going to use the waterway is generally 
exaggerated. Some estimates even include large quantities of iron ore from 
Venezuela, but it probably will not be shipped on such a long, roundabout route 
to the steel mills. 

The argument that we will be less secure if Canada builds the seaway or if 
we do not help has been given unfounded emphasis. The history of our rela- 
tions with Canada has been one of friendliness. Much of the area under consid- 
eration is in Canadian territory. Canada constructed and maintains the present 
canals and probably receives most of the benefits. The Welland Canal is wholly 
within Canada. 

One bomb or two could disrupt all of the traffic on the waterway. But cer- 
tainly neither the United States nor Canada would be less vigilant just because 
Canada might build the seaway. The Hyde Park agreement made in 1941 and 
the statement of principles for economic cooperation made in 1950 by the United 
Scates and Canada express the determination that the two countries will cooper- 
ate in mobilization for defense, furnish supplies to each other, and keep trade 
barriers from being erected. The Joint United States-Canadian Industrial 
Mobilization Planning Committee was set up in October 1950 to help achieve 
these objectives. 

The argument that the seaway is needed to transport iron ore from Labrador 
minimizes other recent discoveries of rather large Canadian iron ore deposits 
nearer the bulk of our steel industry that could make use of existing transpor- 
tation facilities. These are the Steep Rock and the Michipicoten iron ore 
deposits in Canada near the Great Lakes. The Steep Rock deposits were esti- 
mated in 1947 to contain about 282 million tons of 55 percent ore—32 million 
tons “measured” and 250 million tons “estimated.” A later article in the Finan- 
cial Post, published in Toronto, January 6, 1951, predicted that there is about 
1 billion tons of ore in the deposit—probably about 700 million tons are of lower 
grade. The Michipicoten deposits reportedly have about 100 million tons or 
more of 35 percent ore. Some optimistic estimates are that the production 
capacity for taconite may increase to 15 million tons by 1956 and to nearly 
80 million tons by 1960. Some of the steel companies which formerly were 
against the construction of the seaway have found that their Labrador ore 
deposits are greater than they had previously assumed. Now they are in favor of 
the seaway being built at public expense. Considerable quantities of Labrador 
ore may be shipped by rail regardless of whether the seaway is built or not. One 
of the companies owning Labrador ore has bought land near Montreal to build a 
terminal and dock facilities to change ore shipments from large boats to rail ship- 
ments or to smaller boats. This company is probably not going to junk these 
facilities even if the seaway is constructed. Canadian statistics show that there 
was a decline—from 8.3 million cargo tons in 1939 to 5.8 million cargo tons in 
1944—instead of an increase in through the way traffic on St. Lawrence canals 
during World War II. This reveals the small part they played in the movement 
of war material at that time. 

The present waterway has a capacity of at least 16.5 million tons or more 
per year which is sufficient to handle the Labrador ore shipments. 


87338—53——-24 
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PROBLEMS OF INCREASING THE DEPTH OF CHANNELS AND CANALS TO 27 FEET OR MORE 


The proposals are to deepen the connecting channels of the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence River to 27 feet, possibly later to 30 feet or more. ‘To do this 
would permit use of the waterway by oceangoing ships. If this were done, the 
Great Lakes harbors could net accommodate such large ships unless these 
harbors were also deepened and dredged at considerable cost. 

In the House hearings in 1950 the Corps of Engineers estimated the cost 
to provide entrance channels and turning basins of 27 feet to outer docks at 17 
typical harbors on the Great Lakes would be $22,898,000. Detroit was included 
but with no cost indicated because there would be no Federal cost in its case. 
In the 1951 hearings the Army engineers estimate was $28,848,000, which is 
25 percent higher than the 1950 hearings estimate. Their 1951 estimates— 
at December 1950 cost levels—for 30- and 35-foot harbor channels were $86,- 
921,000 and $205,624,000, respectively. Those estimates are for only 17 of the 
86 harbors on the Great Lakes. Also, in the 1951 hearings, a much higher cost 
estimate than that of the Army engineers was made by Maj. Gen. R. G. Breene, 
a consulting engineer. He made the point that the amount of work upon which 
the Corps of Engineers costs were based was wholly inadequate. He stated that: 
“Unless the harbors are brought to uniform depths, rather than dredging only a 
small percentage as apparently planned, a majority of the waterfront owners will 
be unable to bring deep-draft vessels to the area of their docks, thus placing 
them in an unfair competitive position.” 

According to the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, the Buffalo Harbor is an 
example. It has a project depth of 23 feet in rock and 22 feet in earth in 
some of its most important segments. It is only about 22 percent complete, and 
unless more money is available, it will require 10 to 15 years to finish the job. 
It says also that: “Our Niagara River channels are at a project depth of 21 
feet. They serve important steel, petroleum, electric power, and chemical in- 
dustries on the Niagara River. Are any or all of these segments to be ignored 
if the seaway becomes a fact? Twelve years ago the Buffalo city engineer 
estimated that it would cost $50 million to deepen the port of Buffalo to 2 
feet and bulkhead waterfront properties. The cost now would probably be 
several times as much.” 

There are additional impractical aspects of opening a seaway to ocean- 
going vessels. The carriers now transporting iron ore and other cargo on the 
Great Lakes are, in general, especially constructed for that type of cargo and 
particular navigation conditions. Their form is practical for Great Lakes ship- 
ping and their plating and framing need not be as heavy as for ocean ships. 
They are not well-adapted to ocean travel. In contrast, the larger oceangoing 
vessels are not particularly suited for shipping on the St. Lawrence River and the 
Great Lakes where they cannot operate economically because of slow speeds and 
delays at locks and canals. They are bulky ships which would encounter heavy 
fogs and tortuous rock-lined channels. Their ocean-sailing schedules would 
be upset and uncertain. There has been some complaint that low wages on 
foreign ships would be unfair competition to American industry and labor. The 
American merchant marine would probably have to be further subsidized to 
participate in the foreign commerce of the lakes. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Several bills have been introduced in Congress to create a St. Lewrence Seaway 
Development Corporation. There are guaranty provisions in these bills, gener- 
ally as follows: 

“Seo. 5. (a) The corporation shall have a capital stock of $5 million, which 
shall be subscribed by the United States. * * * 

“Sec. 6. (a) In order to finance its activities, the corporation is authorized and 
empowered to issue, and to have outstanding at any one time in an amount not 
exceeding $100 million, its notes, debentures, bonds, or other obligations or 
commitments. 

“(h) All such obligations shall be fully and unconditionally guaranteed both as 
to interest and principal by the United States and such guaranty shall be ex- 
pressed on the face thereof.” 

The guaranty provisions in these bills were inserted to facilitate the work 
of the Corporation and to lighten its difficulties. Why were these guaranty 
provisions included? Perhaps it was recognized that many of the estimates of 
potential traffic and revenue from the seaway have been very optimistic, con- 
jectural, and at times unrealistic. For example, in the Senate hearings in 1952 
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the Commerce Department submitted an estimate that from 30 million to 3744 
million tons of iron ore would be shipped annually if the seaway were built. 
This does not seem to consider the fact that according to estimates of the iron- 
mining companies that only about 10 million tons per year would be mined from 
Labrador-Quebec and that from 2 million to 4 million tons of that would move 
to eastern seaboard plants and perhaps 3 million tons would move by rail to the 
Pittsburgh district. The United States Geological Survey recently estimated 
that the iron-ore reserves in the Labrador-Quebec deposit was 400 million tons. 
If 35 million tons were shipped per year from that deposit, it would last only 
about 11 years. It is doubtful that the navigation revenues of the seaway will 
be enough to liquidate the costs, especially with costs increasing each year. The 
guaranty provisions in these proposals seem to bear out this contention. Other- 
wise there would be no reason for their insertion in these bills. 


POWER 


The New Yerk Ontario power application is pending before the Federal Powe: 
Commission. The United States vould get about 50 percent, or 1,100,000 horse- 
power, in the International Rapids area. 

Private interests, according to the Chicago Association of Commerce and Indus- 
try, are reportedly planning to construct within a much shorter time facilities 
equivalent to several times the St. Lawrence capacity. The development of the 
power should be by private companies, or, at least, if developed publicly, the 
power should be for sale at its source to private power companies. It is not 
necessary to incur the costs of uneconomic navigation phases of the project to 
get additional power facilities. 

The United States Congress should reject the St. Lawrence seaway and save 
the taxpayers some unnecessary burdens. 


Mr. Donpero. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rapwan. I would also like to offer as part of Buffalo’s case, 
Mr. Chairman, a resolution adopted unanimously by the Board of 
Supervisors of Erie County. I offer the original for the committee's 
consideration. Briefly, I may state that they are unequivocally 


opposed to the construction of the seaway at this time. 
Mr. Donpero. Without objection, it will be received for the record. 
(The resolution of the Board of Supervisors of Erie County, State 
of New York, is as follows:) 
STATE OF NEw York«K, 
Boarp oF SUPERVISORS OF ERIE CouNTy, CERK’S OFFICE, 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 11, 1953. 
To Whom It May Concern: 


I hereby certify that at a session of the Board of Supervisors of Erie County, 
held in the county hall, in the city of Buffalo, on the 9th day of June A. D. 1953 
a resolution was adopted, of which the following is a true copy: 

“Resolved, That this board of supervisors again record itself in opposition to 
the St. Lawrence project for the construction of the seaway; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to our local Congressmen, 
our United States Senators, and National St. Lawrence Project Conference.” 

Attest : 

[SEAL] Leon J, HINKLEY, 

Deputy Clerk of the Board of Supervisors of Erie County. 

Mr. Rapwan. One concluding remark, Mr. Congressman. It seems 
that legislation is not like the old soldier of the legend. It just does 
not die. And this St. Lawrence legislation does not even want to 
fade away. 

It has been before this Congress time and again, and as pointed out 
earlier, new arguments are continually being advanced in favor of it, 
always trying to fit the particular need of the times. 

Mr. Donpvero. If you are going to make a long statement, Con- 
gressman, we are going to cross-examine you. 

Mr. Rapwan. Iam within my 10 minutes. 
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Mr. McGreeor. I suggest that the gentleman file his statement. It 
was our understanding he was to do so in the first place. I cannot 
blame the proponents for endeavoring to cross-examine, but I think 
you should file your statement in accordance with the understanding 
of the committee. 

Mr. Rapwan. Allright. I believe that I have completed the state- 
ment. I believe that the committee is already on notice that Buffalo 
and vicinity have always opposed this project and we continue our 
opposition. 

In order that I do not take away any prerogative of this committee, 
should the committee desire to cross-examine me at any further time, 
I will be at the committee’s disposal. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Donprro. The chairman has received statements from the fol- 
lowing, who are opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway project: 


Mr. Lewis I. Bourgeois, director of commerce, board of commissioners of the 
port of New Orleans 

Mr. McVey F. Ward, secretary, New Orleans Steamship Association 

Mr. E. C. Ash, traffic manager, Mobile, Ala., traffic and transportation bureau 

Mr. Louis A. Schwartz, general manager, New Orleans Traffic and Trans- 
portation Bureau 

Mr. A. C. Cocke, president, the New Orleans Board of Trade 

Mr. ©. A. Miller, vice president and general counsel, the American Short Line 

Railroad Association 
Mr. A. B. Pradillo, secretary, New Orleans, Citywide Committee in Opposition 

to the St. Lawrence seaway 
Mr. George E. Westfeldt, Jr., president, Green Coffee Association of New 

Orleans 
Mr. C. J. Goodyear, Philadelphia, Pa., National Association of Shippers Advisory 

Boards 
Mr. John J. Halloran, manager, Maritime Association of the Greater Boston 

Chamber of Commerce 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, committees on internal trade 

and improvements and on harbor and shipping, dated April 2, 1953 
Mr. William C. Seibert, commerce counsel, State Corporation Commission, Com- 

monwealth of Virginia 
Hon. M. Vashti Burr, deputy attorney general, on behalf of the Commonwealth 

of Pennsylvania 

I also have a statement in support of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project by the Honorable Herbert H. Lehman, United States Senator 
from the State of New York. 

Without objection, these statements will be inserted in the record 
at this point, together with a statement by Mr. George D. Riley, mem- 
ber, national legislative committee, American Federation of Labor, 
in opposition to the seaway. 

(The statements referred to above are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GrORGE D. RILEY, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


FOREWORD 


This statement by George D. Riley, member, national legislative committee, 
American Federation of Labor, includes the following points in opposition to 
creating a seaway on the St. Lawrence: 

The American Federation of Labor opposes a seaway because— 

1. It is not needed. 

2. No change has taken place throughout 30 years to convince this Congress 
any more than any preceding Congresses that a waterway is a necessity. 

3. Canada has said it will “go it alone.” Let Canada do so, if it can, financially 
or territorially. We'll trust Canada. 
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4. A 27-foot seaway is an impracticability for modern usages, even if a seaway 
is necessary. ‘To construct one of the proper depth—35 feet, would be to ex- 
pand the cost beyond the point where proponents are willing to discuss costs. 

5. This argument over a seaway is a contest between those who want to import 
their ore from Canada on a competitive basis with those who bring it from 
abroad over constituted ocean routes. 

6. The need for steel is slackening to the point that automobile output is at an 
overconsumption rate. 

7. Even without a seaway, 10 million tons of iron can be brought into lake 
ports. This is the statement of one of the most enthusiastic seaway boosters. 


INTRODUCTION 


The American Federation of Labor is basically opposed to constructing a 
St. Lawrence seaway, whether done wholly with money supplied by the citizens 
of the United States or otherwise. 

We are far from convinced that now, more than ever, there is need for a 
seaway, especially since we are lapsing into a form of desuetude, due to truces 
and rumors of truces, 

There have been many proposals on how and when to construct a seaway. 
A review of such measures in recent years shows interesting phases through 
which these bills and joint resolutions have gone. 

There have been proposals to create corporations and there have been pro- 
posals to ignore the Appropriations Committee, and appropriate directly through 
this committee. There have been threats on the part of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to “go it alone.” If the Canadian Government really means what it says, 
we see no purpose in trying to interfere in what Canada does on her own soil 
and under her own flag. Canada is in excellent position to “go it alone” be- 
cause Canada has balanced her budget though we continue to chase the rainbow 
of a balanced budget. Furthermore, Canada has a dollar which now is equal 
to, or more valuable, than our own dollar. In addition, Canada has cut taxes; 
therefore, Canada has three things we still do not have: 

1. A balanced budget. 
2. A dollar worth more than 100 cents. 
3. A tax cut. 

So, I find no reason for opposing Canada in her determination to build, pay 
for, and operate a waterway. On the other hand, I know no reason for joining 
Canada in something in which Canada is so wholeheartedly determined to have 
and which she says she will have regardless of what we have not done or will do. 

If Canada regards our firmness in declining to go along with her on this 
waterway deal as an unfriendly gesture, she can well look at what she has been 
permitting against our own citizens. 

It is widely known that phony investment operators using telephones from 
Canada, and particularly in Ontario, manage to mulect citizens of the United 
States of some one-half billion dollars in 10 years or nearly 5 times the amount, 
which I understand is needed to put House Joint Resolution 104 into operation ; 
therefore, somewhere in Canada there appears to be ample money to match 
Canada’s desires to “go it alone.” 


PUBLIC DEBT AT NEW HIGH 


It was not until recently when prospects for further hearings on the proposal 
to dig a seaway did Ontario Province sign an agreement with New York State 
to stop this over the border unfriendliness in peddling bogus Canadian mining 
stocks. 

Today’s public-debt level is only $8 billion below the authorized $275 billion 
permissible debt. Just now we are talking about balanced budgets and promises 
of tax cuts. Regardless of the form the financing of a seaway is proposed to 
take, digging this channel is just another luxury we can illafford. 

I am not unmindful that it is said this international seaway would pay off the 
debt incurred by the Corporation as a self-liquidating undertaking, but even 
these representations do not make the proposition any more appealing to us, 
because we find no reason in the first place for our digging a seaway. 

There is plenty of iron ore coming to this country over routes where companies 
are not bent upon getting Government money expended or invested. Those 
companies rely upon their own resources to bring the ore into the United States. 

Now, if we are really to have world peace suddenly, and there is to be an end 
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to the cold war—and who is to say whether we will or whether we will not— 
we still find no new arguments for the seaway. Based upon the old arguments, 
dating back some 30 years, the Congress has continued unconvinced of the need 
or the desirability for digging this project. 

Customarily, those who are willing to discuss the monetary obligation involved 
here, still wish to talk only of a channel of 27 feet. They prefer to ignore the 
real cost potential involved in a 35-foot channel or a channel which could in- 
volve a cost of going into bedrock. 

Nor do the new direct increased costs these days of financing by Government, 
or by any other aggregation of capital, seem to be regarded by the proponents of 
this proposal. A State corporation capitalized at $105 million, for example, re- 
quires an amount equal to interest at 3 percent on $3,500 million of the $12 
billion which the Treasury Department, headed by George Humphrey, one of the 
leading advocates of the seaway last year, says it must have before 1954, 

The Congress has remained unswayed despite all types of pressures, includ- 
ing visits at intervals, each of which have seemed to be well timed by the 
present Prime Minister of Canada, who has come to Washington for a sounding- 
board, presumably to get the United States public opinion and consequent action 
by our lawmaker. 

CANADA’S “GO-AT-ALONE” 


In late 1951, Canadian authorities had so thoroughly convinced themselves 
that oceangoing ships would be steaming up the St. Lawrence through Cana- 
dian waters and thence into all the Great Lakes that they had decided they 
needed no help from the United States. This viewpoint was refreshing, for 
here at last we had found some nation which said it not only was willing to 
do something without American money, but that it was able to do so. In this 
respect the Canadians overplayed their hand in announcing that Canada had 
begun action to do the job alone despite the knowledge of those with firsthand 
information that if there was ever to be an international waterway, it had to 
be with consent and agreement by the United States Government. 

Canada then let it be known that it had three main objectives in obtaining 
a waterway—all three of which were to be substantially beneficial to Canada 
itself. These objectives were: 

1. Canada needs the power the waterway would provide for immediate in- 
dustrial expansion. 

2. Canada needs a seaway to permit construction of larger Canadian naval 
vessels at Great Lakes shipyards as part of Canada’s defense program. 

3. Canada needs the waterway to ship its iron ore from newfound fields 
developed in Labrador and Quebec, to steel mills in southern Ontario and 
Cleveland. 

We can only believe that the steel mills in Cleveland and vicinity, as referred 
to in this instance, are part of the operation of the M. A. Hanna Co. and asso- 
ciates and affiliates of which the present Secretary of the Treasury was the 
guiding force only a few months ago, and who appeared before committees in 
Congress with ardent pleas to pull the United States into this proposal. 

It also is appropriate to reeall that in November 1951, when Canada was 
making a great ado about “going it alone,” it was conceded on the Canadian 
side that it would be sometime in 1960 before ocean ships could traverse the 
hoped-for route, but now there has been a delay of almost 2 more years, and 
Canada still has not “gone it alone.” So, we are allowed to guess that it would 
have to be sometime in 1962 before Canada can complete its St. Lawrence Water- 
way. It is appropriate to remark that those who believe that any waterpower 
development so far as the United States is concerned may want to take a 
second long look at what they assume to be a prospect in this field, now that 
the national administration is going all out to divert as much power output 
as is possible through private generative and distributive outlets. 


WHAT DO THE EXPERTS SAY? 


As for the navigational feature involved in this proposed waterway enter- 
prise, I believe this committee will want to think long and hard on what the 
real authorities have to say in regard to what is required for channel depths 
for oceangoing vessels, in the light of modern-day construction and construc- 
tion vet to come. Who are these authorities? They are: 

Col. Benjamin B. Talley, division engineer, North Atlantic Division of the Army 

Corps of Engineers 
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William KE. Blewett, Jr., executive vice president, Newport News Shipbuilding 

& Dry Dock Co. 

Vice Adm. Francis C. Benebrink, Commandant, Military Sea Transportation 

Service 
Col. C. R. Denison, Maritime Administration 
M. G. Gamble, president, Esso Shipping 
Col. George W. Gillette, executive director, North Carolina State Port Authority 

Surely most everyone will agree that the names I have just called off are those 
of men who know whereof they speak when they submit their views to the 
Permanent International Commission of Navigation Congresses, Brussels, Bel- 
gium. In their studies these men included the harbors of 18 cities around the 
coasts of the United States, Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific. You will note that every 
city is on sea water, which, of course, is more buoyant and presumably provid- 
ing lighter draft. The 18 cities are Portland, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Hampton Roads, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, Port Arthur, Gal- 
veston, Houston, Corpus Christi, Los Angeles, Long Beach, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Oreg., and Seattle. 

lor the benefit of those who prefer to talk about a 27-foot channel, I point 
out that these authorities conclude that 33 feet of water needs to be provided for 
the new Mariner-class ship which increasingly is displacing the Victory and 
Liberty ships of the C—4 type ships, 33 feet also is required, except that if an 
increased number of such ships become engaged in commerce, 37 feet will be 
needed in ports of call, according to this committee of experts, and still they are 
not speaking of the fresh water in the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 

Since Detroit, Milwaukee, Chicago, Erie, Buffalo, Superior, Duluth, Toronto, 
and other lake cities presumably are to be hosts to ocean vessels, we wonder how 
lower drafts are required in fresh water than in salt water. 

I have not heard the proponents of this project say they will pick and choose 
the types and drafts of vessels which they desire to use on the proposed seaway ; 
therefore, we can only expect that only and all seagoing vessels can be accom- 
modated upon construction in order to justify the name “seaway.” 


OCEAN LEVIATHANS AND 27 FEET 


There has even been much talk about bringing the Queen Mary and Queen 
Fligabeth and the United States and various other vessels up.to Detroit-and. else- 
where. Unless this was said in jest, it certainly is time to stop talking about 
a 27-foot channel. It is after we talk in terms of a channel deeper than 27 feet 
that the real expense must be incurred. 

Today 45,000-ton tankers are being constructed with a draft of 37 feet 6 inches. 
This is a tonnage equal to or greater than that of any battleship or carrier afloat 
today. In her discussion of construction of naval craft, does Canada seriously 
expect to float its plans to great warships in light draft, or will the ships have 
some secret devices for ignoring heavy-draft requirements and proceed regard- 
less? 

I do not know what the plan is to call Mr. Humphrey to give you his opinion 
of a fiscal setup which will provide a mere hundred million dollars capital to 
build a 33-foot channel for oceangoing vessels. Certainly not all the ships to 
be accommodated will be whalebacks for ore or grain, if the thought is seriously 
entertained that ships from the deep blue are to use the facilities. 

Mr. Truman took occasion before leaving office to emphasize that it was “no 
longer a question whether the St. Lawrence seaway should be built,’ but whether 
the United States “shall participate in its construction and thus maintain joint 
operation and control over this development which is so important to our factory 
and economic progress.” 

A lot of water has gone through the St. Lawrence and into the ocean since Mr. 
Truman made that statement, which was almost 18 months ago. Such security 
as we have and such economic progress as we since have achieved, have been 
acquired ‘without the St. Lawrence seaway. Despite all the dire predictions for 
30 years, we have continued to have our prosperity, depressions, recessions, our 
inflations, and each morning the sun has come up on schedule—all this without 
benefit of a St. Lawrence seaway. 

It remained recently for W. H. Durrell, general manager, Iron Ore of Canada, 
head of the syndicate which is pushing so hard for this seaway, to let the pro- 
verbial cat out of the bag on the whole waterway scheme. This is what he said, as 
quoted in the Detroit News of May 31, 19538: 
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“Much of our success will depend on our ability to lay down ore at prices well 
within the current market. Hence our interest in this seaway.” 
“We know we will be able to ship 10 million tons a year even if the seaway is 
never built.” 
COMPETITION OF BIG INTERESTS 


Mr. Durrell admitted he would have to meet competition. In order to meet 
competition, he and Seeretary Humphrey’s recent associates will have to have 
the waterway. This boils down to a subsidy whenever Government money gets 
mixed into an enterprise such as this, amounting to no less in this instance to a 
State corporation bailing out private corporations. 

Further, Mr. Durrell says that “in expanding beyond that figure (10 million 
tons), we shall have to meet competition. We know that the Mesabi Range in 
Minnesota holds billions of tons of low-grade ores and that a method has been 
evolved to treat them satisfactorily. We also shall face competition from such 
nations as Venezuela, Liberia, Sweden, and Brazil.” 

This can only mean that Mr. Durrell is saying that in order for his friends to 
get in here with his ore that he’s got to compete with oceanborne ore. 

There clearly is a battle going on between vast steel interests, between “big 
steel” and the various sizes in between. When United States Steel Corp. decided 
to expand, it spent its own money and erected a plant at Morristown, Pa., and 
began importing steel from abroad. So far as I know, United States Steel asked 
for and got no money from the Federal Treasury or any agency of the Federal 
Government. Does Congress really want to get caught up in this battle of the 
giants or will it let the free and open market rules govern in this case. 

There is going to be far less demand for steel long before a seaway can be 
constructed. Look at the secondhand automobile lots and the new-car inven- 
tories on hand with dealers. With 40 million cars, we are “bought up.” Auto- 
mobiles consume, by far, the greatest amount of civilian-used steel in the United 
States of America. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Lewis I. Bourceors, DrrecTOR OF COMMERCE FOR THE 
Port OF NEW ORLEANS, LA., IN OPPOSITION TO THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY’S 
NAVIGATIONAL FEATURES 


My name is Lewis I. Bourgeois, and I appear before this committee today as 
director of commerce for the port of New Orleans, which port is administered 
and operated by the board of commissioners of the port of New Orleans, an 
agency of the State of Louisiana. 

The legislation being considered principally is that outlined in House Joint 
Resolution 104, introduced by the able Congressman from Michigan, Mr. Dondero. 
Obviously this bill is not pleasing to certain advocates of the St. Lawrence seaway 
who, for 30 years or more, have been seeking a continuous deep waterway from 
Duluth to the Atlantic Ocean regardless of costs and regardless of who foots the 
bill. Already several amendments and resolutions have been introduced which 
would remove the disguise so apparent in House Joint Resolution 104. This bill 
fails to call for the entire project to be constructed at one time; rather, it seeks 
only the United States financial involvement in the first stage, viz, the Inter- 
national Rapids and Thousand Islands section. In other words, this bill would 
lull the taxpayers into a feeling that the seaway will only cost the $100 million 
bond issue authorized therein. If this first stage is the only stage, then this 
seaway, aS a navigation project, cannot be acceptable to the advocates of the 
“Duluth to the ocean” channel. It will be useless without all of the other stages. 
So, in reality it looks like this project is just what it was last year, and the year 
before, a billion-dollar project which has been rejected, time after time, by the 
Congress. 

There is only one aim in all these bills before this Congress, and the aim is no 
different from the one last year and the years before. Just the approach is 
different and its being offered this time in broken doses. The complete project 
must of course embrace the several Great Lakes harbors with an eventual chan- 
nel depth of nearly 35 feet, and must inevitably call for more than a billion 
dollars in expenditures, because modern ocean shipping under the American flag 
will never bring itself to using a 27-foot seaway. Shipping leaders have clearly 
testified to this in all hearings held heretofore. 

Why should this Government spend such vast sums of money on a project of 
this kind when there are hundreds of all-American waterways and harbors badly 
in need of improvements at this time? These projects have been on the books for 
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years. Many are real necessities and are economically sound. If this country’s 
present fmancial condition does not warrant constructing these all-American 
projects, then it certainly cannot stand the enormous expense involved in the 
building of the St. Lawrence seaway. This seaway has never stood the test of 
an economic survey by the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army. Why 
is it that the proponents of this seaway have refrained from seeking such a 
survey? Do they fear the results of such a survey? In 1929, the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C., made a survey of the St. Lawrence project. The 
results were not pleasing to the sponsors of the project. It would be interesting 
to this committee if it would examine the Brookings Institution report of 1929 
and translate it to today’s levels. It would find that this project is no more 
attractive today than it was 24 years ago. The proponents dare not do this. 

Collection of tolls has been injected into the financing of the seaway. It had 
to be because the project has not been proven to be economically justified. But 
placing tolls on navigation projects on American waters will only serve to 
establish precedents to do the same on every American project developed, 
or to be developed. Legislation on this issue was introduced in the Congress 
in 1952 and hearings before were held by the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce April 1952. Once tolls are established on waterways the doors will 
be forever opened for advocates of such policy to come in and demand this type 
of financing for all improvements to navigation. Let the people who ship by 
waterway beware. Let those people who wish their waterways improved take 
note. This may be the toe in the door for those advocates of user charges to 
point to whenever a river project is up for development. 

If the St. Lawrence seaway is economically sound there should be no need to 
assess tolls. If the seaway is an economic necessity, it should stand on its 
own merits. So many arguments have been used to justify it. Sach one of these 
arguments falls with the passing of time. Reviewing all these arguments it 
was contended that— 

(1) It would solve the depression problem ; 

(2) It was needed to win World War II; 

(83) It was needed to help win the Korean war; 

(4) dt was needed for national defense. 
However, time has disproven all these. Now the last argument involves our 
iron-ore supply. The evidence used in support of this issue has been not only 
disputed, but it has been contradicted by experts and leaders in the steel 
industry. ‘There is no need to review this issue here today. The records of 
the committees of the Senate and the House that held previous hearings on the 
St. Lawrence show that the reserves of the Mesabi Range will approximate 
2% billion tons, a supply for 25 years, and that the Steep Rock project now under 
development will exceed 10 million tons a year. The steel mills which now 
control the Labrador ore fields were opponents of the St. Lawrence seaway until 
they acquired such control. Now they are all for it. A little difference of 
ownership makes a lot of difference in one’s viewpoint. 

The port of New Orleans never has opposed projects which call for im- 
proving of waterways and deepening of harbors, even though this might mean 
competition. Each project should stand on its own merits, and should warrant 
the expenditures of public funds. Ports can and do stand ligitimate and fair 
competition but they have every right and reason to protect themselves against 
any movement which seeks to deprive them of fruits of their labor and the 
returns on their investments. 

If the St. Lawrence seaway were economically justified, and were based on 
sound financing it would not be necessary to attempt its construction by piece- 
meal legislation under a plan which, to the average taxpayer, would make it 
appear to him not to cost him a penny. If this is not correct, then why should 
the Government guarantee the bonds which will be sold to finance the project? 
This alone casts doubts on the whole basis of economic soundness. 

The Nepartment of Commerce studies of 1947 and 1948, which have been intro- 
duced in the various records of the numerous hearings in an attempt to prove 
the seaway will be self-liquidating, estimate that 11 million tons of general 
eargo and 11 million tons of grain will be moving over this seaway. Nothing 
in the record justifies this estimate other than an assumption that 35 percent 
of all existing business of the United States Atlantic and gulf ports would be 
diverted to the St. Lawrence. I can state here that if these estimates are 
ever realized, the port of New Orleans stands to lose even a greater percentage 
of its commerce than I claimed it would in my statement before this very 
same committee on February 28, 1952. 
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Now an examination of the 1949 statistics of the United States Department 
of Commerce will reveal that the foreign trade, viz: Imports and exports, of 
the Atlantic and gulf ports combined, total 115,700,200 short tons. If the 
Seaway’s proponents’ claims are accurate, i. e., that the St. Lawrence will 
produce 11% million tons of grain, 4 million tons of coal, 6 million to 20 million 
tons of petroleum, 1114 million tons of general cargo, or a total of 46% million 
tons,.then this is an admission that the seaway, in order to be justified, must 
draw away from the Atlantic and guif ports over- one-third of their tonnage. 
This is not our claim—it is the claim of the seaway’s proponents. Certainly 
this is not only inconsistent, it is unfair. It is not good business to ruin the 
economy of the port cities to build a seaway which will ruin the economy of the 
communities, ereate depressed business conditions, and bring on unemployment. 
These communities spent their own money to build up these ports; they taxed 
themselves to do this. Now the National Government is being called upon to 
build a project which must, of necessity, if ever it is to be justified, take away 
from their port cities and important percentage of their commerce. And to 
add insult to injury, public funds will be used to do this and these funds are 
the taxes which the port communities must pay to the National Government. 
So they are going to get it coming and going. And some people are actually 
charging the ports of America with being selfish in opposing the St. Lawrence 
seaway, when the reverse is truer. The proponents actually claim they will 
take a great portion of the ports’ tonnage in the hopes that this seaway will 
pay for itself, which it won’t. What they want is a seaway to be paid for 
by tax money and when they have this seaway they expect to help themselves 
to the ports’ tonnage while.the ports themselves are paying for their own 
facilities through local taxation. Is not this “selfishness” on the part of the 
proponents? 

The port of New Orleans is not owned by individuals, firms, or corporations. 
It is owned by the people of Louisiana and the board of commissioners that 
administers the affairs of the port is the agency of the people and taxpayers 
of the State. The board being a State agency must act in the public interest. 
The public interest of the people is in opposition to the seaway. 

During the year 1952, at New Orleans, 4,000 ships entered and cleared the 
port. This created productive activity which raised the State of Louisiana’s 


level of economy, prosperity, and employment. Now if the seaway proponents 
are correct in their assertion that the project will draw 35 percent of the 


Atlantic and gulf ports’ tonnage then this must definitely reduce the number 
of ships arriving at New Orleans by such a percentage as to reduce all of the 
activities at the port which are related to shipping, and naturally the ships 
which suffer the most will be those of the American merchant marine. If this 
committee is not convinced that American-flag ships will not use the St. Law- 
rence, it is respectfully suggested that it examine the record of letters of 
American-flag lines which were read to the Senate by the late United States 
Senator Overton in the Congressional Record of May 8, 1947. This has been 
further substantiated by leaders of the Maritime Association at the hearings 
held in Washington in 1952, when they claimed that they would not and could 
not use the seaway. 

We oppose the St. Lawrence seaway for these reasons: 

1. There never has been an economic survey made of the project by the Corps 
of Army Engineers. 

2. The charging of tolls would set a precedent and result in the imposition 
of tolls on all the navigable channels in the United States, thus ending the 
free use of them. 

3. The seaway would further handicap the American merchant marine. 

4. The seaway will not produce enough new tonnage to pay for it and will 
depend on and expect to take away from our ports traffic which has taken years 
of effort, taxes, and initiative to acquire. 

5. The seaway will take away from the port of New Orleans an important 
portion of its tonnage and thereby damage the economy of the people of the State 
of Louisiana, who are the owners of the port. 

6. This is not a time to undertake such a vast expenditure of public funds when 
the national administration is driving for a balanced budget and a reduction 
In taxation. 
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SYATEMENT OF MoVey F. Warp, SecreTaAry, New ORLEANS STEAMSHIP 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is McVey F. Ward. I am the secretary of the New Orleans Steamship 
Association. This organization, founded in 1912, represents nearly 100 percent 
of all the steamship firms operating in the port of New Orleans, La. 

I am here on bebalf of this association to present to this committee the asso- 
ciation’s unalterable opposition to the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project. The Steamship Association has consistently maintained this position 
over a long period of years, and moreover, again reaflirmed its opposition to the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project on March 4, 1953. 

The New Orleans Steamship Association has long studied this project and all 
the implications its completion would have on the economy of the Mississippi 
Valley and the ports of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Naturally we are also 
vitally interested in the effect it would have on the port and city of New Orleans. 
Our association is thoroughly convinced that the overall effect would be extremely 
detrimental. 

The seaway would generate very little, if any, new traffic, and if the estimates 
of the proponents are correct, the tonnage it would handle would represent a 
diversion of a considerable percentage of the traffic now flowing normally from 
the midcontinent area of the United States down the Mississippi Valley to the 
gulf ports. In other words, it would cause a diversion from this natural north- 
south trade route to that of an artificially created west-east route, a route which 
would be financed at least in part by the Federal Government. 

As a result, we here in New Orleans would be faced with what would amount 
to Government-sponsored competition. We feel that the effect on the economy 
of our city and port would be disastrous in that it would jeopardize the millions 
of dollars of both public and private funds which have been invested over the 
years and dedicated to developing and expanding the port of New Orleans. This 
applies in equal measure to the other gulf ports as well. 

To carry this thought further, one can easily foresee that the completion of 
the project would start a reaction which would affect not only the shipping inter- 
ests but also those firms and individuals engaged directly and indirectly in 
activities related to the business of the port. Estimates here in New Orleans 
have consistently confirmed the fact that 70 cents out of very dollar in circula- 
tion has its origin, directly or indirectly, from the port or related activities. 
With the completion of the St. Lawrence seaway project we can visualize this 
iigure of 70 cents gradually decreasing and becoming less and less of a factor 
in the economy of our community. 

A list of those firms which would be directly affected by the completion of this 
project would include railroads, barge and truck iines, ship repair and drydock 
iirms, tug and towing companies, warehousing, public weighing and inspecting 
interests, steyedores, car unloaders, customs brokers, and freight forwarders, 
ete. The list is by no means complete. But the welfare of all of these interests 
as well as that of their individual employees and their families is entirely depend- 
ent on the maintenance of the commerce of the port at the present level. 

In addition to the foregoing, the owners and operators of American-flag vessels 
have stated time and time again that they could not and would not use the St. 
Lawrence seaway if and when it was completed, The result would be the open- 
ing of this proposed trade route to foreign-flag vessel owners whose vessels could 
navigate the proposed 27-foot channel. A glance at the normal loaded draft’ of 
the vessels operated by the American merchant marine illustrates clearly the 
impracticability of this proposed 27-foot channel for American-flag vessel owners 
and operators. Should this seaway be authorized with the proposed 27-foot 
channel, it would be obsolete for American-flag vessels before construction was 


! Normal loaded drafts: 


Length Breadth Loaded draft 


Liberty... 5b webtecbee 441 feet..._. , 57 feet ..| 27 feet, 8 inches. 


Victory a | 455 feet 62 feet | 28 feet, 6 inches. 
C-1 | 418 feet 60 feet 27 feet, 6 inches 
C-~2 J | 459 feet 63 feet 27 feet, 8 inches 
C-3.. nats 2 492 feet... 69 feet 9 inches 29 feet, 1 inch 
Mariner 560 feet 76 feet. 29 feet, 10 inches. 
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begun and the Government of the United States would appear to be in the some- 
what untenable position of using public funds to subsidize American-flag vessels 
on essential trade roues, and, at the same time underwriting a project which 
would in a large measure defeat or nullify the first objective. 

It has been suggested that a solution to this dilemma would be to deepen the 
proposed seaway channel from a depth of 27 feet to 33 or 35 feet. Estimates by 
competent authorities indicate this additional channel dredging alone would add 
an additional billion dollars to the construction costs, bringing the total to 
$2 billion, exclusive of the hydroelectric power development. 

In past years advocates of the seaway have stressed the national defense, 
and are currently emphasizing the national security aspects of its construction. 
This, of course, is subtantially one and the same thing. The fact remains that 
because of climatic conditions this proposed seaway will be completely frozen 
over or blocked by ice for 5 to 7 months out of every year, and consequently 
could be of no possible value to national security or defense during these 
periods. 

United States Army Air Force officials have gone on record many times to 
the effect that it is impossible to set up a system of air defense or interception 
which would make our northern borders impregnable to enemy air attacks. Since 
the construction of several locks are necessary to the success of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project it necessarily follows that the destruction, total or partial, either 
by sabotage or enemy attack, of any one of these several locks would bottle 
up all of the shipping west of the point of attack. This clearly illustrates the 
high degree of vulnerability inherent in the design of this project. 

It should also be noted that the construction period of the seaway would 
require at least 8 years. During this time, should a national emergency arise, the 
construction of the seaway could only have the effect of diverting labor and 
materials from more vital defense programs. 

Perhaps the strongest of all the reasons against this entire project is the 
crying need for economy in our Federal Government, and the urgent necessity 
of returning to a balanced budget. It is quite true that the legislation under 
diseussion here today envisions the spending of only a few million dollars of 
Federal funds. We feel that this in itself would be a grave fiscal error which 
would only be compounded by the Federal Government guaranteeing, both the 
principal and interest, of any and all securities which would be issued by the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. 

For many years now, the taxpayers of this country have been burdened with 
a tax structure considered by many experts to be both excessive and prohibitive. 
To ask these same taxpayers now to underwrite another economically unsound 
billion or $2 billion project, we are convinced, is being unfair in the extreme. 

The tax-exemption feature of this development, also incorporated in the 
proposed legislation, is just one more reason which demonstrates how this whole 
project would work to the detriment instead of to the advantage of the overall 
economy of our country. 

Time does not permit the inclusion herein of the many additional sound argu- 
ments and economic reasons against the construction of this proposed sea- 
way. There are other representatives of commerce and industry present today 
from New Orleans—experts in their fields—who will offer additional detailed 
statements of fact which will clearly demonstrate how ill-advised the construc- 
tion of this proposed seaway would be. The New Orleans Steamship Association 
emphatically and wholeheartedly endorses and subscribes to these statements. 

For these reasons we cannot urge the committee strongly enough to reject the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway project legislation. 

We wish to thank the committee for this opportunity of appearing and making 
our views known. 




































STATEMENT oF E. C. ASH, TRAFFIC MANAGER, MOBILE TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 
BuREAU, INC., Mosprir, ALA. 


At a regular meeting of the board of directors of the Mobile Traffic and Trans- 
portation Bureau, a non-profit organization representing the city, county, port, 
commercial and shipping interests of Mobile in transportation matters, held on 
Thursday, February 12, 1953, the undersigned was directed to continue to oppose 
all bills in Congress pertaining to United States participation in the construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

We now understand that the St. Lawrence waterway bill House Joint Resolu- 
tion 104 is scheduled for consideration by your committee and we wish to be 
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recorded as strenuously objecting to this bill, which would guaranty the partici- 
pation of our Government up to $100 million, at this time. 

We do not feel that this project is necessary for the national defense, but 
instead, would draw men and materials from defense projects. Furthermore, 
most of the St. Lawrence seaway is located entirely in Canadian territory, 
and as the Canadian Government, which has surplus funds, has announced 
its purpose to proceed with the development without United States participation, 
we should not be called upon to further burden our taxpayers at a time when 
the new administration is endeavoring to balance our budget and cut taxes. 

We understand proponents claim that tolls will make the project selfsupport- 
ing, but it is our belief that tolls high enough to accomplish this would destroy 
the purpose of the tolls by reducing tonnage to such an extent that our Govern- 
ment would have to actually finance the project. 

The waterway would be icebound and closed to navigation for approximately 
5 months each year, and it seems unrealistic to us to spend huge sums of money 
on a project which can be used only about 60 percent of the time. 

The railroads have been called the backbone of transportation in this country. 
The seaway would divert tonnage from the railroads, thereby weakening our 
main transportation agency, which would be a calamity rather than a further- 
ance of national defense. 

The seaports on the Gulf, Atlantic and Pacific coasts have spent enormous sums 
of money to develop their terminal facilities, and any great diversion of tonnage 
from these various ports, through the use of the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
way would seriously affect all of them. At Mobile, the State of Alabama has 
constructed modern ocean terminals at a cost in excess of $20 million (replace- 
ment value nearly $40 million), and this investment would be seriously menaced 
by the diversion of tonnage. 

Our Federal Government is committed to the policy of encouraging and develop- 
ing a first class American merchant marine, but because of the maximum 27 foot 
depth of the project, it could not be used by modern American-flag vessels, which 
require a substantially deeper draft, as even the Liberty-type vessels draw 28 
feet 3 inches in fresh water. On the other hand, the proposed depth of 27 feet 
is adequate to accommodate innumerable foreign flag vessels which undoubtedly 
would be the sole beneficiaries from the development of this project, insofar as 
shipping services in our foreign commerce are concerned. 

It is the sincere hope of our organization that your committee will decline 
to approve this project. 


STATEMENT oF Louts A. ScHWARTZ, GENERAL MANAGER, NEw ORLEANS TRAFFIC AND 
TRANSPORTATION BUREAU 


My name is Louis A. Schwartz. I am general manager of the New Orleans 
Traffic and Transportation Bureau, a nonprofit organization representing the 
interests of the city and port of New Orleans in all matters pertaining to trans- 
portation. Among the membership of the bureau are included the following: The 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the New Orleans Area, the New Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd., the New Orleans 
Steamship Association, the city of New Orleans, the Green Coffee Association of 
New Orleans, the sugar refiners of New Orleans’ refining district, the rice millers 
of New Orleans, the New Orleans grain and grain products trade, and others. 

I appeared before the Foreign Relations Committee in opposition to Senate 
Joint Resolution 104, 79th Congress, Senate Joint Resolution 111, 80th Congress, 
and Senate Joint Resolution 27-Senate Joint Resolution 111, also before this 
committee in opposition to House Joint Resolution 2 and related bills, 82d Con- 
gress. All of the aforesaid legislation had for its ultimate purpose construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. ‘These objections are already of record and need not 
be repeated here (for views in connection with House Joint Resolution 2 and 
related bills, see my testimony reported in volume 82-3, pp. 978-995, pt. 2, of the 
printed record). House Joint Resolution 104, presently before this committee 
for consideration, reflects a new approach to an old subject. In view of the fact 
that the present administration is under a mandate from the people to approve 
only essential projects and hold expenditures to an absolute minimum, previous 
legislation which had for its objective the construction at the outset of an overall 
seaway, through the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, with connecting channels, 
and so forth, has been abandoned, and a “piecemeal” approach adopted instead. 

This rather unusual change of tactics no doubt was brought about by the fact 
that the taxpayers of this Nation would never agree to being saddled with the 
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cost of what ultimately would prove to be a multi-billion-dollar project of which 
only a minor portion is situated in the United States, and the principal benefits 
of which would be enjoyed by our Canadian neighbors. In other words;: House 
Joint Resolution 104 would create a St. Lawrence Development Corporation to 
carry out the navigation work in the 114-mile International Rapids and Thousand 
Isle sections of the St. Lawrence River. The stock of this corporation would be 
fixed at $2 million, the United States Government subscribing to the full amount 
of the capital provided therein, the corporation in turn being empowered to issue 
bonds up to $100 million, with both interest and principal guaranteed by the 
United States Government. In order to further minimize objections, this bill 
authorizes assessment of tolls, and provides that this additional debt be liquidated 
within 50 years. Facts and figures introduced by competent witnesses at prior 
hearings held before this committee, also before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, indicate beyond a shadow of a doubt that such self-liquidation cannot 
possibly achieved, particularly when the limited season of navigation along with 
the carrying and maintenance charges, and so forth, are considered. In view of 
our mounting public debt, appropriations limited to essential public works, flood- 
control and navigation projects within the United States, rather than the promo- 
tion of an international program that will ultimately cost taxpayers of this 
country in excess of $1 billion, would be more in the interest of sound economy. 
The Congress has already indicated its attitude toward even reasonable expendi- 
tures by substantially reducing appropriations for dumestic programs. 

In order to demonstrate that the cost of the navigation work contemplated by 
House Joint Resolution 104 is but the beginning of demands upon the United 
States Treasury for funds for this uneconomic project, reference is respectfully 
made to the exchange of correspondence between the Honorable Senators 
Humphrey and Wiley in connection with the introduction of S. 1065 and 8S. 1066 
which bills have fer their purpose the deepening of connecting channels in the 
Great Lakes so as to provide a 27-foot access to the upper lake region beyond 
Lake Erie. Under the legislation introduced in the Senate by Senator Hun»phrey, 
of Minnesota, and Senator Thye, also of Minnesota, an additional sum of $100 
million would be appropriated by the Congress in order to provide another link 
in the St. Lawrence seaway chain. The sum of $100 million for deepening chan- 
nels, ete., appears to be extremely conservative when the estimates testified to by 
General Pick in previous hearings before this and the Senate committee are 
considered and, of course, this figure does not take into consideration present-day 
prices, nor estimates for opening up the major harbors on the Great Lakes to 
match the 27-foot depth provided in the various bills. It should be obvious 
that the enactment of House Joint Resolution 104 and its companion bills in the 
Senate is but a stepping stone for construction of the very overall seaway project 
that met with such vigorous opposition during the previous sessions of the 
Congress. 

House Joint Resolution 104 would create a Government-owned corporation for 
the purpose of issuing stock, liquidation of which would presumably be taken 
eare of by the assessment of tolls. It is obvious, however, that the mere issuing 
of stock would not in any manner relieve the United States of financial responsi- 
bility due to the fact that while under the provisions of House Joint Resolution 
104 (also S. 589 and S. 1065) the obligations of this corporation shall not be 
purchased by the United States or any agency or instrumentality thereof, all 
such obligations shall be fully and unconditionally guaranteed both as to interest 
and principal by the United States. These bilis (including H. J. Res. 104) 
specifically provide that in the event the corporation shall be unable to pay the 
principal and interest on any such obligations when due, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall pay the amount thereof, ete, etc. In the final analysis, upon any 
default the Treasury of the United States will be the sufferer. 

In view of the fact that it has been definitely demonstrated that due to the 
short season of navigation and due to the present limitations of the Welland 
Canal, as well as other important factors, the project could not possibly be self- 
liquidating, we then come to no other conclusion but that in the final analysis 
the burden of constructing and operating the seaway will eventually fall upon 
the American taxpayers. So, therefore, from a practical standpoint financing 
through a Government-owned corporation would not produce results substan- 
tially different from direct appropriations for the project. As a matter of fact, 
in testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in connection with 
S. 589, Mr. W. Randolph Burgess, Deputy Secretary of the Treasury, and former 
vice president of the National City Bank, indicated that this method of financing 
“is a matter of concern to the Treasury.” Mr. Burgess further testified: “The 
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Treasury does not look with favor on the issuance and sale of guaranteed obli- 
gations by Government corporations in the market.” Mr. Harold Seidman, Gov- 
ernment ‘corporation spectalist for the Budget Bureau, who also testified with 
respect to S. 589, had this to say: “If the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation sold its own obligations it would still appear on the budget of the 
United States as part of the public debt.” Mr. Seidman went on further to cite 
a Supreme Court decision on an RFC case which said: “That the Congress chose 
to call it a corporation does not alter its characteristics so as to make it some- 
thing other than what it actually is, an agency selected by the Government to 
accomplish purely governmental purposes.” 

There has been considerable comment about Canada being ready to proceed 
immediately with an all-Canadian St. Lawrence seaway and the necessity of the 
United States Government participating in the project for reasons of national 
security and other considerations. It is our considered opinion, based upon 
the testimony of expert witnesses at prior hearings, that it is not desirable from 
the standpoint of national security, or for any other consideration, for the 
United States to participate in this venture. If the Canadians desire to proceed 
with their part of this venture, then they should be permitted to do so with our 
blessing. The necessity of joint control with Canada does not exist in view of 
the fact that under the treaty of 1909 Canada cannot discriminate in the assess- 
ment of tolls against any United States vessels utilizing the Canadian water- 
ways.’ Further, the need for the development of the canal from the standpoint 
of security is extremely questionable for the reasons expressed at prior hearings. 

House Joint Resolution 104 would authorize construction of the St. Lawrence 
canals on United States territory without making provision for the deepening 
of upper lake channels at the same time. In other words, proponents in order 
to minimize the exorbitant cost features of the seaway appear willing, at least 
for the present, to abandon their argument with respect to providing the Great 
Lakes region with a 27-foot channel to the sea. It is obvious that deepening 
the St. Lawrence canals in United States territory without simultaneously deep- 
ening the Great Lakes channels and the harbors of Great Lakes ports would not 
prove beneficial to the Great Lakes region. In other words, it should appear 
apparent to clear-thinking men that the multibillion dollar project covered by 
previous legislation is the ultimate objective of the enactment of House Joint 
Resolution 104 (also S. 589) and related bills. 

There has been considerable discussion with respect to the power aspects of 
the St. Lawrence project. As to power, we express no views, power being within 
the purview of the Federal Power Commission for its determination. 

The foregoing discussion treats briefly with this legislation from a national 
standpoint and does not take into consideration the injury that would result 
not only to New Orleans but all ports in the Atlantic and Gulf extending from 
Portland, Maine, to Brownsville, Tex. Neither does it treat with the disastrous 
effect development of the seaway would have on our inland rail and water 
carriers, nor the disastrous effect it would have on the steamship lines serving 
United States ports, or on the United States merchant marine as a whole since 
it has been definitely established that less than 5 percent of the United States 
merchant marine could effectively and efficiently utilize the seaway with a 
projected depth of 27 feet. The statement attached, identified as exhibit A, 
treats with New Orleans situation and is respectfully submitted to indicate the 
harmful effects the development of the St. Lawrence seaway would also have 
on our port and community. 


2 Art. I of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 reads as follows: 

“The high contracting parties agree that the navigation of all navigable boundary 
waters shall forever continue free and open for the purposes of commerce to the inhabitants 
and to the ships, vessels, and boats of both countries equally, subject, however, to any 
laws and regulations of either country, within its own territory, not inconsistent with such 
privilege of free navigation, and applying equally and without discrimination to the in- 
habitants, ships, vessels, and boats of both countries. 

“It is further agreed that so long as this treaty shall remain in force this same right 
of navigation shall extend to the waters of Lake Michigan, and to all canals connecting 
boundary waters and now existing or which may hereafter be constructed on either side 
of the line. Hither of the high contracting parties may adopt rules and regulations govern 
ing the use of such canals within its own territory, and may charge tolls for the use 
thereof ; but all such rules and regulations and all tolls charged shall apply alike to the sub- 
jects or citizens of the high contracting parties and the ships, vessels, and boats of both of 
the high contracting parties, and they shall be placed on terms of equality in the use 
thereof.” [Italics supplied.] 
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APPENDIX A 


Looking at the picture from the standpoint of injury to New Orleans, it might 
be said that the principal territory from and to which New Orleans enjoys a 
substantial volume of foreign commerce, both import and export, is in the north- 
ern Mississippi Valley territory on and north of the northern boundary of the 
State of Tennessee and on and north of the southern boundary of the States of 
Missouri and Kansas. From this territory New Orleans receives its principal 
high-class and high-revenue-paying cargo considered essential to the successful 
operation of the steamship lines operating out of the port of New Orleans and the 
gulf. The commodities produced in the territory adjacent to the gulf and moving 
through New Orleans and other gulf ports for export to foreign countries consist 
principally of raw materials, such as lumber, staves, cotton, cottonseed products, 
cotton-mill products, rosin, turpentine, rice, sulfur, salt, cement, grain, flour, leaf 
tobacce, and petroleum products. The principal movement of export grain 
through New Orleans consists of corn, originating in Illinois and Iowa, and wheat, 
originating in the Midwest. This export movement of corn and wheat would be 
lost to the port should the seaway project be developed and the predictions of its 
proponents come true. Further the development of the St. Lawrence seaway 
would result in New Orleans losing all, or substantially all, of the foreign com- 
merce now moving through this port that originates at and is consigned to this 
northern Mississippi Valley territory. 

The loss of this foreign commerce would, in our opinion, seriously and adversely 
affect the steamship lines and the steamship services operating to foreign ports. 
As a matter of fact, in some instances our steamship services would possibly be 
discontinued. This loss of tonnage and resulting effect upon our steamship 
services would seriously and adversely affect producers, manufacturers, shippers, 
and receivers located in Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama, Tennessee, 
and Texas who must of necessity depend upon the port of New Orleans and the 
steamship services now maintained from and to the port as an outlet for their 
goods shipped to foreign markets, and as an inlet for the goods they purchase in 
foreign countries. If New Orleans and other gulf ports are made to depend upon 
cargo originating only in the States bordering on and adjacent to the golf, there 
would not be sufficient cargo originating at or destined to this territory to enable 
steamship operators to maintain adequate and dependable steamship services. 

Another important fact to be considered is that foreign owners of tramp vessels 
would derive the greatest benefit from development of the St. Lawrence seaway 
at the expense of American steamship owners and operators; also at the expense 
of United States gulf ports as well as United States Atlantic ports; also at the 
expense of transportation carriers, rail, truck, and water, serving United States 
gulf and Atlantic ports; also at the expense of producers, shippers, and receivers 
located in the territory adjacent to New Orleans and other gulf ports who are 
dependent upon the gulf ports and steamship services operated therefrom to 
foreign ports. 

There is cause for concern not merely to the ports located along the Atlantic 
seaboard and gulf, but to interior producing points. Completion of the seaway 
would make it possible to transport raw sugar to points on the Great Lakes. It 
takes little imagination to picture the disturbance which the erection of sugar 
refineries at points like Chicago or Cleveland would cause the sugar-producing 
States of the Middle West, as well as Lousiana, Atlantic, and Pacific Coast States. 
Ocean transport over the seaway would destroy investments in sugar refineries 
in Colorado, Louisiana, Maryland, New York, Georgia, and California, with no re- 
sulting advantage to the consuming public located in this area. 

We respectfully submit that in opposing the seaway we are not motivated by 
any desire to deprive the Midwest of the benefits of ocean transportation, but 
we cannot lose sight of the fact that should the seaway be constructed not only 
New Orleans would lose a substantial amount of tonnage, but a similar loss 
would be experienced by New York, the Atlantic ports, as well as other Gulf 
ports. The Midwest is the principal source of our export and import traffic. 
Those who argue that the seaway would not be harmful to New Orleans and the 
other ports have either overlooked or disregarded this important fact. 
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STATEMENT OF ALEX. C. CocKr, PRESIDENT, NEw ORLEANS Boarp or Trape, Lip. 


For many years the New Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd., composed of the prin- 
cipal executives of the leading commodity, shipping, transportation, and financial 
interests of the community, has weighed the merits and disadvantages of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project. 

This matter was discussed again thoroughly at the monthly meeting of the 
board of directors held on February 18, 1953. It was the unanimous decision of 
the board that our organization wholeheartedly reaffirm its opposition to this 
costly and, in our opinion, unnecessary project. 

While House Joint Resolution 104, and kindred legislation, indicate a proposed 
expenditure of $100 million, the past history of this project leads inevitably to 
the conclusion that its ultimate objectives could not possibly be achieved unless 
it embraced all of the features which have been before the Congress for more 
than 20 years and consistently rejected. 

This project, for which economic justification has yet to be established, would 
finally require the expenditure of over a billion dollars, and a construction period 
conservatively estimated to be from 6 to 8 years. Moreover, the seaway would 
be icebound and therefore unusable at least 5 months of each year. These un- 
favorable factors obviously do not furnish any logical reasons on which approval 
can be legitimately sought. The board of trade cannot support any project that 
is not economically sound, particularly at a time when means are being sought 
to balance our Federal receipts and expenditures. 

New Orleans and other gulf ports have an important stake in this matter, 
serving as the outlet for the commerce of the entire midcontinent area. Eco- 
nomically sound traffic patterns have been established using the Mississippi River 
and its tributary river system as the basis. This sound structure would be 
seriously impaired by the approval and construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project which would tend further to affect adversely our present domestic and 
foreign transportation network. 

In previous statements presented to congressional committees, our position 
has been fully outlined. It does not appear feasible or necessary, therefore, at 
this time, in view of the brevity of the scheduled hearings, to enumerate, in 
detail, all the reasons for our continuing our opposition, but we do wish the 
record to show it is our considered judgment that the present legislation should 
be rejected by the committee. 





STATEMENT OF C, A. MILLER, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL COUNCIL, THE AMERICAN 
SHorr LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION 

















Gentlemen of the committee, for the record, my name is C. A. Miller, vice 
president and general counsel of the American Short Line Railroad Association. 
Our offices are at 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

As most of you know, the American Short Line Railroad Association is a volun- 
tary unincorporated association with a membership of more than 300 short-line 
railroads, located in 46 States. The association has been in existence for 40 
years. 

This statement is in opposition to the proposal for the St. Lawrence seaway 
project which your committee now has under consideration. 

Almost so far back as the memory of man runneth there have been proposals 
before the Congress, in one form or another, having for their objective the con- 
struction of a St. Lawrence seaway and power project, or some variation thereof. 
The present proposal, as we understand it, would allow this country to join with 
Canada in constructing a 27-foot channel in the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence River, through the creation of a St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation to work with Canada in the construction and operation of that 
part of the project in the United States. 

I have been with our association for more than 22 years, and I recall that 
hearings were held by the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors in June and 
July 1941 with respect to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin. That was back 
in the 77th Congress. 

The members of our association have long opposed the construction of the 
so-called St. Lawrence Waterway, or seaway, regardless of the forms which the 
various proposals have taken. Each’year, in annual meetings of the members 
of our association, legislative policies are adopted. They are printed and dis- 
tributed to the Members of Congress, the members of the association, and others 
interested in them. So far back as 1941 our legislative policies have included 
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opposition to the construction of the proposed St. Lawrence Waterway or sea- 
way. That proposal has been reviewed year by year, and it remains one of our 
fundamental legislative policies 

Reviewing the history of the so-called St. Lawrence proposals, I find that an 
officer of our association, generally our president, Mr. J. M. Hood, has testified 

opposition to the St. Lawrence Waterway proposal in substantially every 
hearing which the committees of the House and Senate have held on that subject. 
The members of our association have been very active in opposition to these 
pro] OSais. 

Back in April 1951, when this committee held hearings on this subject, one of 
those who testified in opposition to it was Mr. Gregory S. Prince, then assistant 
general counsel, but now general solicitor, of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. Those of you who were members of this committee at that time will no 
doubt recall his testimony. For factual accuracy and clarity of expression and 
presentation, it is practically unequaled in the annals of congressional com- 
mittee hearings. Some of you may remember how he was complimented at the 
close of his testimony, after he had been carefully questioned by the members 
of this committee. I commend its reading by those of you who were not members 
of the committee at that time, and I commend its rereading by those of you who 
were members of the committee at that time. It is my opinion that Mr. Prince 
presented to your committee an unanswerable argument in opposition to the 
proposal which you now have before you. 

here has also been presented to your committee, in the early part of 1952, 
a 100-page book entitled “The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway Project.” This 
book was prepared by Mr. Arthur H. Schwietert, the traffic director of the 
Chieago Association of Commerce and Industry, and Dr. Leverett S. Lyon, the 
chief executive officer of the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry. 
Dr. Lyon was for some years a member of the faculty of the School of Eco- 
nomics and Business of the University of Chicago. He was formerly dean of 
the School of Business and head of the Department of Economics of Washington 
University at St. Louis, Mo. That book deserves a reexamination by the mem- 
bers of this committee. Taken in conjunction with what Mr. Prince said, this 
book presents in clear, understandable, and persuasive terms the economic fallacy 
of the proposal which is now before your committee. It will be recalled that 
your committee, after full hearings and an exhaustive study, voted against this 
project when it was up for consideration in 1951. Times have not changed much 
since then. The inexorable laws of nomics have not changed, and the factual 
situation has not changed much. The only thing that seems to have changed 
is that the Canadian Government now says that it will proceed with this project 
without participation by the United States, if the United States does not elect 
to zo along with it. While the Canadian Government concededly has the right 
to do this, I do not think its proposal to do so should be treated by the United 
States as a threat. If Canada wants to “go it alone” on this project, I think it 
should be permittted to do so. Certainly, there is no sound reason why the 
United States should “knuckle,” and especially when it is inevitable that the 
United States, in one form or another, will be saddled with approximately a 
billion dollars of indebtedness in doi so. We have often heard of million- 
lollar blunders or multi-million-dollar blunders, but this proposal would engulf 
us in what might well be termed a “billion-dollar blunder.” 

The members of this committee can search the records of the hearings on this 
proposal so far back as they may be available to it, and I am certain that they 
eannot find, on the record, substantial evidence to the effect that the investment 
of any huge sum in the St. Lawrence proposal, in any form, would be econom- 
ically justified, so far as the people of the United States are concerned. 

Historically, it will be recalled that it has been the purpose of this country 
to develop and maintain the Great Lakes as a transportation facility. The de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence has, likewise, been the responsibility of Canada. 


his is as it should be. You need only to look at the map to see that the St. 
awrence, from our border to the Atlantic Ocean is solely under the control of 
‘anada, 

In a situation of this kind, there is always a great urge for a lawyer to go 
back and summarize or review the various reasons why a thing should or should 
not be done, weighing the pros and cons, and presenting a conclusion based 
thereon. Time, and a decent respect for the engagements of your committee, 
precludes my doing that in this instance. I am sure the facts will have been so 
presented to you, in summary and graphic form, that upon a fair consideration 
of all of the pros and cons, you will necessarily reach the conclusion that the 
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United States should not participate in such a blunder as is here proposed. At 
least, the members of our association hope this will be your conclusion, We 
respectfully urge it. We think this committee should again do as it did in 1951 
and vote down the proposal. 


New ORLEANS CITYWIDE COMMITTEE IN OPPOSITION TO THE 
Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT, 
New Orleans, La., June 5, 1958. 
Hon. Grorce A. DonpDERO, 
Public Works Committee, House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The New Orleans Citywide Committee on Opposition to 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Project, whose membership is composed of the leading 
commercial, industrial, civic, and traffic organizations in the community, wishes 
to present to your committee its objections to the legislation introduced into this 
session of Congress on this project, especially House Joint Resolution 104 and 
similar bills. 

The reasons for these objections are outlined below. 


ST. LAWRENCE HISTORY 


Periodically efforts are made to revive the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. Whenever this happens it causes a tremendous outlay of time and 
energy on the part of Congress. The issue has been thoroughly covered both 
by proponents and opponents and discussed at length. Every factor has been 
adequately reviewed and always, even though the various Congresses have 
undergone the usual change of membership, the proposal, because of its lack 
of genuine merit, has been rejected. 


QUESTION OF DESIRABILITY 


The project never has and cannot now be justified from a navigation stand- 
point. It will generate no appreciable amount of new traffic and the tonnage that 
may be expected to move Over it will represent mainly the diversion from exist- 
ing and adequate water and rail routes. Even if the most sanguine tonnage 
estimates are realized, revenues will be far from sufficient to maintain and 
liquidate the enormous cost of the undertaking, which will be a constant drain 
on the taxpayers of the United States. 

If Canada is sincere, and financially able to construct the proposed 27-foot 
waterway, which is nearly 2,000 miles in its total extent, and lies largely 
in Canadian territory, there is no need for the United States to burden itself 
with an expenditure of more than $100 million in constructing a short segment, 
approximately 114 miles, which will serve no practical purpose. Canada will 
still have on its side of the boundary, due to the physical characteristics of the 
area, four-fifths of the waterway, including the Welland Canal and locks, 
together with the long stretch of the St. Lawrence River from the New York- 
Canadian boundary to its mouth. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


From the standpoint of national security the United States will be just as 
well served with a Canadian-built canal on the Canadian side of the boundary 
as it would with a canal which has only 114 miles of its length in the United 
States. 

The St. Lawrence seaway would violate the principles of dispersion and de- 
centralization, which are the basic fundamentals of a sound national defense 
setup. It would concentrate industrial production into a tightly compressed 
area, extremely vulnerable and exposed to attack by the only potential enemy 
we know about. One concentrated air attack would wreck the defense area of 
the St. Lawrence. One bomb, exploded in one lock, would stop all navigation 
on the waterway and bottle up all the shipping west of the damaged lock. 


GOVERN MENT CORPORATION FINANCING 
Financing the seaway through the medium of a corporation whose bonds are 


guaranteed both as to principal and interest by the United States Government 
is obviously an evasive tactic which seeks to circumvent the usual procedures 
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of Congress and bypass the normal scrutiny of congressional Appropriations 
Committees. It hardly seems fair to the American taxpayer at this time to 
add to the public debt by such a devious and dubious arrangement. 


PIECEMEAL APPROACH 


The current legislation proposing only a 114-mile segment of the seaway is 
cunningly deceptive. It is obviously an attempt to obtain in piecemeal fashion 
ultimate completion of a project which Congress has on several occasions ad- 
judged in its entirety to be unacceptable. 

The current proposals reflect no significant arguments in support of our par- 
ticipation in the seaway that have not previously been advanced. 

It has been demonstrated to the satisfaction of Congress that United States 
participation in the waterway project is economically unjustified and commer- 
cially unwise, that it is not a defense measure, and that it is completely un- 
realistic to commit the United States in a joint construction effort on the basis 
that if we do not join, Canada will undertake it alone. 


INADEQUACY OF 27-FOOT DEPTH 


The St. Lawrence project calls for a channel depth of 27 feet, which is in- 
ndequate for modern deepsea vessels, since it would accommodate less than 5 
percent of the American merchant marine. The United States and Canada 
would be spending money for the exclusive benefit of foreign vessels of limited 
size and draft, built and operated by countries in which construction costs 
and wage levels are low, creating a situation in which our ships could not suc- 
cessfully compete. 

LIMITED SERVICEABILITY 


Since the seaway would be icebound at least 5 months of each year, existing 
transportation, warehousing, and port facilities would be called upon to offer 
standby facilities during that period, which would be unreasonable and unfair. 

\s information, and in order to identify the organizations and agencies in 
New Orleans in whose behalf this statement is made, the membership of 
the New Orleans Citywide Committee in Opposition to the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project is attached. 

Cordially, 
A. E. Prapri1o, Secretary. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE NEW ORLEANS CITYWIDE COMMITTEE IN OPPOSITION TO THE 
Str. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT 


Advertising Club of New Orleans 

American Association of Small Business 

American Federation of Labor 

Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans 
Central Trades and Labor Council 

Commission Council City of New Orleans 

Exchange Club of New Orleans 

Executive Club of Louisiana | 
Forwarding Agents and Foreign Freight Brokers Association of New Orleans 
Green Coffee Association of New Orleans 

Junior Chamber of Commerce 

Kiwanis Club 

Lions Club 

Louisiana Sugar Exchange, Inc. 

New Orleans Chamber of Commerce 

New Orleans Board of Trade 

New Orleans Business and Professional Women’s Club 
New Orleans Clearing House Association 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

New Orleans Insurance Exchange 

New Orleans Traffic and Transportation Bureau 

New Orleans Public Belt Railroad Commission 

New Orleans Steamship Association 

New Orleans Stock Exchange 

New Orleans Traffic Club 

Orleans Levee Board 
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Propeller Club of the United States, Port of New Orleans 
Rotary Club 

Real Estate Board of New Orleans 

Young Men’s Business Club 















ASSOCIATION OF NEW ORLEANS, 
New Orleans, La., June 10, 1958. 





GREEN COFFEE 






Hon. Greorce A. DoNnpDERO, 
Chairman, Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We wish to refer to your bill before the House, namely 
House Joint Resolution 104, which we understand will be heard before the Public 
Works Committee, beginning June 11. 

Although we are very keenly interested in this bill, the short advance notice 
of the hearing prevents the attendance of a representative from our association. 

This association has before this, in previous hearings, outlined reasons for 
its opposition to such a bill but, for the record, reiterates the following principal 
objections : 

(a) We believe that House Joint Resolution 104 is but a beginning and that 
the proponents have, as the ultimate objective, the complete St. Lawrence seaway 
project as several times rejected by Congress. 

(b) We incline to the opinion that this project is uneconomic because of 
the high cost of the complete project which we definitely envision as the ultimate 
objective. 

Due to the brief duration of your hearing, oral testimonies will probably not be 
heard and, therefore, we would like to go on record against this project, because 
we are still of the opinion it is unnecessary and economically unsound, and we 
would like to have our statement inserted in the record. 

In addition to the 6 copies for the record, we are enclosing 25 extra copies 
of this statement for distribution to the members of the committee and others 
interested. 

With kindest regards. 
Very truly yours, 




























GrorGe G. WESTFELDT, Jr., President. 









STATEMENT OF C. J. GoopYEAR, TRAFFIC MANAGER, THE PHILADELPHIA & READING 
CoaL & IRon Co., PHILADELPHIA, PA., ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or SHIPPERS ApvISORY BOARDS 











The National Association of Shippers Advisory Boards is an association of 13 
regional shippers’ advisory boards, each of which operates in its own region, 
the whole organization covering the entire country. The total membership of 
the regional boards aggregates approximately 24,000 persons who are in one 
way or another concerned with rail transportation, principally as shippers or 
receivers of freight. None of them is engaged in the business of transportation. 

It is estimated that the members of these regional boards are the shippers or 
receivers of about 90 percent of the Nation’s freight traffic. 

The purpose of these shippers’ advisory boards is to encourage cooperation 
between the railroads and the shipping public, to the end of promoting more 
efficient rail transportation for the public service. 

Twelve of the thirteen regional boards have considered the matter of the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway, and have formally decided that the 
construction of the seaway should be opposed, as detrimental to the welfare of 
the country asa whole. The 13th regional board has taken no action, either way, 
in this matter. This one board is the Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board, 
which covers the Lower Peninsula of Michigan, northeastern Indiana, northern 
Ohio, northwestern Pennsylvania, and the western edge of New York. 

The National Association of Shippers Advisory Boards has, almost from its 
inception more than 15 years ago, opposed the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. In accordance with this policy, I have been directed by the president 
of the association, Mr. Arthur P. Little, of Framingham, Mass., to present to 
this committee the opposition of the assoeiation to the proposed legislation, and 
the reasons for that opposition. 

We do not believe that the waterway is desirable from the point of view of 
the American people as a whole. 
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If the Government of the Dominion of Canada believes strongly enough in the 
desirability of such a waterway, there is nothing we can do to prevent such 
action. But we see no good reason for participation by the United States in 
either the construction, maintenance, or operation of such a waterway. The 
Velland Canal was originally built, was tater enlarged and modernized, and 
has always been maintained and operated by the Canadian Government. If 

re has ever been any charge, or even a suggestion, of disadvantage to the 
commerce of the United States by reason of Canadian management, it has never 
come to our attention, 

We adhere to the opinion previously expressed on many occasions before 
committees of both the Senate and the House of Representatives, that the devel- 
opment of the so-called seaway would in the long run be of disadvantage to the 
United States of America. 

It would be a seasonal waterway, closed by ice during more than a third of 
the year. During the period of operation, the waterway would, of course, attract 
a certain amount of traffic, most of which would be diverted from the railroads. 
Such traffic would, during the closed winter season, be diverted back to the 
railroads for transportation by them at the season of the year when ground 
transportation is most difficult and costly. Such a situation, depriving the rail- 
roads of the traffic during the season of the most economical transportation 
conditions, and turning back that traffic for transportation under the most diffi- 
cult and expensive conditions, will result in reducing carrier revenues in 
summer, and greatly increasing operating expenses in winter. The railroads 
serving the area will find it necessary to maintain in good condition all of the 
facilities they now have, in order to serve the needs of the traffic during the 
winter months and the traffic of those not so favorably located as to be able to 
use the waterway. ‘The cost of this maintenance would be spread over a smaller 
tonnage to the extent of the use of the waterway. Obviously, this burden on 
the rail carriers must result in the need for higher freight rates to be paid by 
the shipping publie in general, for the benefit of the few who would be in position 
t the waterway during the open season. 

» seaboard of the United States, from Maine to Texas, is dotted with deep- 

ports which, though private enterprise, through local publie funds, and 
through congressional appropriations have been developed, and continue to be 
improved and maintained at a level of efficiency well able to handle promptly 
and economically all of the present and prospective foreign commerce of the 
Nation which is tributary to the Atlantic and gulf coasts. 

The diversion of traffic from these ports on the scale which the proponents of 
the waterway seems to expect would be a serious blow to many of these ports, all 
the way from Maine to Texas. These ports are well served by the world’s great- 
est and best railroads, and some of them by the great natural waterways of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Another angle of this situation which has not, to our knowledge, been pre- 
viously developed, is the effect of the waterway on the importation of foreign 
residual petroleum oils. This oil, which is the residue after the extraction of 
sasoline and other refined products, may be described as the waste from the 
foreign petroleum industry. 

This residual oil has been imported into this country and dumped into the 
fuel markets along our Atlantie coast at prices which constitute ruinous compe- 
tition with our domestic oil industry, and more particularly with our coal 
industry. 

During the year 1952 the imports of residual fuel oil reached a total of 128 
million barrels, which displaced about 32 million tons of anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal. Many mines have been closed, and many more work short time 
because of the dumping of this foreign oil. During the first 4 weeks of this 
year the flow of the imported residual oil was 48 percent greater than during 
the same period of last year. 

These imports in 1952 cost American railroads about $111 million in coal 
revenue, American mine labor over $100 million in wages, and the United States 
Government $1,280,000 in transportation taxes. 

This serious situation now exists only along the seaboard, where the tank 
ships can make direct deliveries at the ports, with distribution to short-haul 
areas by truck or barge. If this St. Lawrence waterway is built, the foreign 

nterests will be enabled to make the same kind of deliveries by tankers at 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and other Great Lakes ports..-The 
ffect on the American coal and railroad industries in laying open the strong- 

d of the country’s coal market to the vicious attack from foreign residual] 
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oil would be nothing short of a catastrophe. The annual damage to our economy 
which would result from such a development would probably be greater, in 
financial terms, than all of the dubious benefits which would accrue from the 
seaway over a period of many years. 

And the movement of this foreign oil would in no wise contribute to the 
national security. The growth of foreign oil trade in the Great Lakes Basin 
would have the same effect that has been brought about by its advent into the 
Atlantic seaboard market—accentuated, of course, by the additional volume. 
More mines will close, more mines on short working time, greater decline in 
railroad revenues, greater wage losses in coal mines and on railroads, more 
poverty and distress 

he movement of the foreign oil in case of war or other national emergency 
of like nature would, as on past occasions, be interfered with or stopped alto- 
gether by hostile forces. Where then would the consumers of the foreign oil 
turn for fuel? Our domestic petroleum industry would be under pressure to 
supply our normal needs and the accelerated consumption of our Armed Forces, 
so the demand would revert back to a coal industry and a rail system disor- 
ganized and weakened by the influx of foreign oil. And closed mines cannot be 
put into production overnight. Once closed and abandoned they deteriorate 
rapidly and in order to be put back in operation must be dewatered, repaired, 
and reequipped at considerable cost of material and manpower and generally 
many months of time. A serious deficiency in fuel supply all along the Atlantic 
seaboard and in the whole Great Lakes Basin during an emergency period would 
undoubtedly result. 

We will not undertake here to go into detail with respect to the many reasons 
which move us to opposition to this proposal. We will mention briefly only a few 
of them, 

We do not presume to be expert in financial matters. It appears to us, how- 
ever, that, regardless of the fact that this proposal is for a separate corporation, 
the liability for the expenditures proposed will still rest on the United States, so 
that the form of the proposal is in effect a mere subterfuge. 

Furthermore, additional legislation is already pending which would extend the 
27-foot waterway up the lakes at the cost of an additional $100 million, and this 
is only one step in a continuing process of heavy expenditures which will be neces- 
sary to the extension of the 27-foot waterway to the ports where the claimed 
traffic can be made available. 

The total cost of this adventure in the long run would probably be greater than 
had been estimated under the broad St. Lawrence seaway projects which the 
Congress has repeatedly refused to approve. 

These heavy expenditures, at a time when the country already staggers under 
the heaviest taxaticn in history, we believe would be utterly inexcusable. 

Of course, the proposed waterway would be of little use unless the upper lake 
channels were deepened to a corresponding depth. The expense incurred, how- 
ever, would be stupendous, and as said above, would in our opinion be entirely 
unjustified. The traffic through the proposed seaway, even if tolls were very 
heavy, would never pay carrying charges on such expenditures. 

We do not accept the estimates of traffic volume which have been submitted by 
the Department of Commerce. We do not believe that the waterway as proposed 
would be physically able to handle such volume. We believe that if the traffic 
volume reached such proportions as these estimates would indicate, the effect on 
the present transportation system of the United States would be so serious as to 
have a profound effect on the commerce of the country at large. The loss of 
millions of tons of traffic by railroads who would be forced to maintain full 
capacity in order to take care of the winter traffic, would without doubt make it 
necessary to raise the general level of freight rates—almost countrywide, as the 
effects of the diversion of traffic would affect the railroads in nearly every corner 
of the United States. 

If, on the other hand, the traffic through the waterway is light enough to have no 
serious effect on other means of inland transportation, the waterway cannot be 
Self-liquidating, and the hundred million dollars will be wasted. 

There are other means of transportation—economical means—to serve all of 
the traffic that: would move on the proposed waterway. These transportation 
facilities have been built and maintained by the American public, either through 
investment by private capital, or through public improvements financed by the 
Government. The proposed seaway cannot be considered a public necessity. 

The construction of the waterway would make available a route into the heart 
of the continent for small, light-draft foreign ships, but would exclude nearly all 
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of the deep-water shipping which flies the flag of the United States, because ships 
manned by American sailors must be large to be able to compete in the foreign 
trade. 

As previously stated, the result would be untold damage to the economy of the 
country, serious disruption of the railroad and coal industries, diversion of traffic 
and serious reductions of income at all of our port cities from Maine to Texas, 
with an almost certain disruption of railroad traffic which must result in in- 
creased freight rates for the great majority of shippers and receivers of freight 
who will be unable to use the waterway. 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER JOHN J. HALLORAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
Port oF Boston AUTHORITY 


I appear in opposition to this St. Lawrence seaway legislation as the repre- 
sentative of His Excellency Christian A. Herter, Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and for the record should like to read the letter of instructions 
which I have received from the Governor. It is as follows: 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
State House, Boston, April 14, 1958. 
Mr. JoHN J. HALLORAN, 
Port of Boston Authority, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Hattoran: I understand that you are going to Washington to testify 
in opposition to the participation of the United States in the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

May I ask you if at the time you testify you will be good enough to record 
me as likewise being opposed. As a member of Congress for 10 years I have 
consistently taken the position that the construction of the seaway represented 
a tremendous expenditure of money in which all the country would be obliged 
to share, including New England, and that the returns from that investment 
were of doubtfui Value except to a small segment of the country. 

If anything, the seaway for which we would have to pay our share would be, 
in fact, injurious to us. 

In recording me against the construction of the seaway I hope you will make 
it clear that I have consistently favored the development of the power resources 
of the St. Lawrence and that I feel that these questions can very well be con- 
sidered as separate questions. 

With very kind personal regards, 

Most sincerely yours, 
CHRISTIAN A, HERTER. 


I am also directed to record the opposition of the Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, the Maritime Association, and the New England Conference in oppo- 
sition to the St. Lawrence waterway 

As the representative of the Port of Boston Authority, I should like to present 
the following statement : 


PORT OF BOSTON AUTHORITY STATEMENT IN REGARD TO THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The port of Boston Authority is opposed to the construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway and specifically to Senate bill 589, 88d Congres@, 1st session. 
It has opposed previous bills, and has presented testimony to that effect, notably 
Senate Joint Resolution 104, 79th Congress, 2d session, and Senate Joint. Reso- 
lution 111, 80th Congress, 1st session. The authority believes that the seaway 
as a route for navigation would be costly, unworkable, and disastrous to our 
national economy. It further believes that the project at the very least would 
not benefit and at the very most must destroy the commerce of the port of 
Boston 

The first consideration is that the seaway must be closed by ice for nearly 
5 months in each year. This is fundamental in any serious appraisal of the 
project There are variations between different years but in general the 
“closed” season runs from December 1 to May 1. This means that traders 
who make use of the seaway in the “open” season must either suspend business 
during the frozen months or fall back on other means of transport which, 
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in turn, must provide standby facilities to take care of the additional load, 
knowing that these will lie idle for the remainder of the year, or else struggle 
through the critical 5 months’ period with overburdened ports, tracks, trains, 
and trucks. 

Proponents of the project make much of the argument that Great Lakes navi- 
gation has been successful despite winter closings. But here we must dis- 
tinguish. The great part of lake commerce has been the bulk movement of ore, 
coal, and grain. These can readily be arranged for seasonal movement. Gen- 
eral cargo traffic, on the other hand, has practically disappeared because it 
has been impractical to provide adequate steamship service for merely a part- 
year operation. 

A second consideration is that the seaway is too shallow. The project calls 
tor 27 feet of depth. Proponents assert that this would be deep enough for 
ships drawing up to 25144 feet of water, which would permit fairly good sized 
ocean freighters to come up the St. Lawrence and into the lakes. This is wrong. 
The assumed maximum draft of 2544 feet only allows 14% feet of water between 
keel and bottom. Possibly such a ship might engage the channel in still 
water and at low speed. Actually, ac responsible ship operator would tolerate 
so little clearance. 

First of all, a ship passing from sait to fresh water will at once settle by 
at least 6 inches, because of_the lesser density of the water. Secondly, a ship 
in motion tends to settle astern, or “squat” as mariners say. The amount 
of the “squat” increases with the ship’s size and with its speed. So more 
room must be allowed. Then in open water, where wave action is encountered, 
even more Clearance must be allowed. The total clearance has been variously 
figured, from a maximum of 8 feet to a minimum of 3 or 4. Assuming 4 feet, 
the maximum allowable to draft for seaway vessels becomes, not 2514, but 27 minus 
4 feet, or 23 feet. 

This means small ships. A study of actual vessels with drafts of 23 feet 
indicates that the St. Lawrence-type ship would be no more than 400 feet 
long and would have a payload capacity of about 5,000 tons. In contrast, the 
well-known C—2 design of the Maritime Commission draws 25.9 feet, is 450 
feet long, and carries about 7,200 tons of useful load. The Victory ship, which 
can Carry at least 9,000 tons, draws 28 feet 6 inches. The new designs of 
the Maritime Administration lraw 29 feet, in fact almost all of the newer 
ships being built in this country have similar drafts, and the National Fed- 
eration of American Shipping recently pointed out that less than 4 percent 
of privately owned ships of the American merchant marine could transit the 
seaway at any time. 

In the Great Lakes, further limitations are found. The Welland Canal has 
only 25 feet of water. No Lake Erie port has more than 25 feet. A rock shelf 
in the Detroit River is reported at 21 feet while above Detroit only 2 major 
ports have as much as 26 feet. It is worth noting here that 35 feet is consid- 
ered the minimum practical depth for harbor channels which must accommo- 
date seagoing craft and that the main ship channel in Boston harbor is 40 feet 
deep. 

All of this has a bearing on the supposed emergency shipbuilding possibilities 
of Greet Lakes shipyards. Regardless of the capacity of shipways no vessel 
for ocean service could be built unless it could transit the lakes and the sea- 
Way and reach the ocean. This imposes a definite limit on what could be done, 
coupled with the fact that for 5 months in the year no new vessels would reach 
salt water at all. 

Of course, lake-type ships of shallow draft and great carrying capacity can 
be successfully used in the inland waters, but such ships are not designed to 
withstand ocean stresses and are not suitable for long ocean voyages. Used 
through the seaway, they must transship their cargoes at some port like Mont- 
real. But the idea of the seaway is to provide an uninterrupted passage to ard 
from the sea. On these figures, the only vessels which could make the through 
voyage across oceans and into the lakes would be the little 23-foot ships, prac- 
tically the equivalent of the small tramp freighter common in the Atlantic 
trade and chiefly of foreign registry. 

The conclusion is inescapable that seaway proponents have no thought of 
making the 27-foot channel permanent. What they must mean is to get started 
on 27 feet and then ask for more aid*to get at least a 30-foot channel not only 
in the seaway but also through the Great Lakes. In fact, there is already talk 
of an amendment to S. 589 so as to provide the seaway depth through Great 


Lakes channels. 
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A third consideration is cost. This is hard to discuss, because there have 
been so many estimates. In 1941 the Department of Commerce said that the 
United States share of the navigation facilities would cost about $200 million, 
with annual carrying charges about $9% million. Ten years later the Army 
engineers gave the total cost of the navigation phase as $433 million, of which 
Canada would pay $59 million and the Uinted States about $374 million. Our 
earrying charges annually would be $16,712,000. This is for the 27-foot chan- 
nel. A deeper channel would cost more. Neither do these figures allow for 
necessary work in the Great Lakes. The only purpose in citing these amounts 
is to give some notion of the money outlay required, although nobody seriously 
believes that the job could be done for as little as these totals. 

The pending bill would meet these carrying charges, which include operating 
costs, interest, and retirement of obligations, by placing tolls on cargo. There 
would be considerable latitude in fixing these tolls, but there is a contradictory 
proviso for giving special encouragement to certain types of commodities while 
at the same time directing that the toll take shall be enough to meet all charges. 
Assuming an average toll of 50 cents per ton, these carrying charges would re- 
quire an annual volume of more than 33 million tons. But since the toll reve- 
nues must be divided with Canada on a basis yet to be determined, the United 
States share might be less than 50 cents. Supposing it is to give only a division 
of 30 cents, then the minimum tonnage requirement rises to about 50 million. 
So we have to assume that this country’s proportion must average much more, 
perhaps forcing the toll up to $1 per ton. The little 23-foot St. Lawrence ship, 
fully loaded with its 5,000 tons, would then be charged $5,000 for each seaway 
trip. Would it be worth while to pay this? One dollar is close to a prohibitive 
figure. The equation fixed by the bill is: 

A |: ae C 
Tons’ Tolls Carrying charges 








so that when A declines, B must increase so as to produce C each year. This 
means that the toll factor, must constantly be fluctuating. On the other hand, 
tolls must be low enough to encourage tonnage and since this obviously must be 
the guiding principle, there is every prospect that the carrying charges usually 
will not be met. 

What is the outlook for heavy tonnages? At first, the idea of the seaway was 
to provide unimpeded passage between trans-oceanic ports and the lakes. Pro- 
ponents have not stressed this lately, an unspoken admission that large seagoing 
ships could not be squeezed through the seaway. 

The seaway was to furnish an outlet for western grain. This is a most 
desirable ocean cargo because it can be loaded into space which must otherwise 
be used for nonpaying ballast. But the little freighters could not take any ap- 
preciable quantity and leave room for other freight, while full-cargo lots direct 
to Europe could not exceed 5,000 tons, which is below the amount usually con- 
sidered practical in the trade. So the grain must move in lake-type vessels 
which presumably would go direct to Montreal and there transship to Montreal 
elevators and thence into ocean vessels. The lake grain traffic today is based on 
elevation, storage, and reforwarding at Buffalo which not only permits a shorter 
voyage and thus a quicker turnaround of vessels but also leaves the grain at a 
point from which six major North Atlantic ports can readily be reached. The 
success of this phase of the seaway traflic simply means the further developments 
of Montreal, the drying up of Buffalo and the loss of important grain traffic to 
6 United States seaports. If the grain trade as a whole concludes that it does 
not pay to give up Buffalo, then the grain moving through the seaway will be 
only a minor factor. 

But granting that the seaway will achieve its maximum potential in grain 
traffic and will return enormous savings in freight charges, will the American 
farmer benefit? Seaway proponents say “Yes.” But in most cases the farmer 
has already sold his grain before it is earmarked for export and before it has 
left the interior elevator. Consequently any freight saving will not accrue to 
the grain grower but will simply be a bonus to the middleman. Naturally there 
may be some instances where the savings could come back to the grower, but 
note this: in normal times some 80 percent of the grain passing through the 
lakes to the seaboard comes out of western Canada. Our homegrown grain, 
largely for reasons of geography, is attracted to the gulf and will still be so 
attracted. Accordingly, if any farmer is to be benefited, it would be the man 
in Canada. 
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Bituminous coal to Quebec is called another tonnage producer. This would 
come from the usual coal fields through Lake Erie ports. It now moves satis- 
factorily through existing canals, toll free. It is hardly logical to suggest that 
it would leave these canals for another route over which it must pay charges. 

The main reliance, therefore, is being placed on iron ore. Today we can see 
three main sources for ore. Two of these are Africa and South America, whose 
ores move in large specially designed vessels too big for the seaway. The setup 
provides for discharge at one of the North Atlantic ports. Using the seaway 
would mean a longer voyage and consequently increase the number of ships 
needed to handle any given amount of cargo, while there still must be the 
transshipment at Montreal or some St. Lawrence River port. The only sure 
source of seaway tonnage would be the third, Labrador. The estimate is that 
80 million to 3744 million tons would be available but this estimate seems predi- 
sated on the maximum ability of the seaway to move ore tonnage rather than an 
authentic forecast of the volume to be produced and used. Moreover, this 
operation would be limited to 7 months, whereas by employing ocean-type vessels 
and discharging at a North Atlantic port the shipments could be continued all 
year round while the inland rail haul to the steel centers would be little different 
except for such steel plants as could effect direct waterside delivery from 
ships. 

It has been suggested that economies are possible by using the otherwise empty 
return voyages of the ore carriers for eastbound loads of grain and coal. but 
unless the round trips can be made between the same groups of ports, there is 
no real saving here because an ore carrier, made empty, must go elsewhere for its 
grain, and moreover must first be cleaned, adding extra experse and time. As to 
coal, assuming the obstacle of tolls can be overcome, the problem is a little 
simpler but because the expected movements would be little more than 2 million 
tons, only a fraction of the empty space could be utilized while the coal must be 
discharged very close to the ore-loading point if there is to be no loss of time. 
And loss of time on a voyage, be it noted, is a vital drawback when the operating 
season is so short. The seaway would unquestionably handle some ore; it could 
hardly handle enough to return any sizable revenue in tolls. 

There remains the subject of general cargo, the ordinary freight of commerce 
which would move by water lines operating on more or less regular schedules. 
This would be both domestic and foreign. It is obvious that only a small part of 
the seaway tonnage could be supplied by the port-to-port traffic, the shipments 
which start within the limits of one port city and terminate within the limits of 
another. The seaway must be a link in a through route between the interior of 
the West and the interior of the East, such as a shipment from Omaha, Nebr., to 
Holyoke, Mass. A responsible traffic manager, considering such a shipment, is 
confronted at the outset with 4 to 6 handlings of his goods between origin and 
destination. Two of these would be the loading at Omaha and the unloading at 
Holyoke. The others would be transfers between land and water, one perhaps at 
Chicago where the goods would be taken from the freight car or truck, placed on 
the pier and then loaded aboard ship, and the others at Boston, from ship to the 
pier and from the pier to the land vehicles. 

Transfers are costly. Either there is a transfer charge at each port or else 
the cost is assessed as an invisible factor in the through rate. Further, each 
handling increases the chance of damage. 

A second consideration is time in transit. By the seaway route, Chicago would 
be about 2,700 miles from Boston. If a ship could traverse this at an average 
speed of 10 knots (and this is good speed in restricted waters) it would take 
about 270 hours or more than 10 days to reach Boston. Add to this the time 
needed to run from Omaha to Chicago and from Boston to Holyoke, we have an 
average transit time of about 2 weeks. Why should a responsible traffic manager 
risk the extra handlings and expend 2 weeks in getting deliveries when he can 
move the same goods from Omaha to Holyoke in 6 to 7 days and from Chicago 
to Holyoke in 4? It has been said that speed of delivery is less important than 
regularity and that once the flow of goods has been established, once the pipeline 
has been filled, all will be well. But what good is a pipeline when the pipe is 
frozen up for 5 months at a time? 

Thus it is quite clear that the seaway. will be of little use in the domestic trade. 
It is not fit for bulk commodities like pig iron which could not bear the expense 
of transshipments, nor for grain which must be milied in transit and move 
regularly through interior milling points over defined routes. It is not suitable 
for meats or dairy products which are liable to spoil during transshipments. It is 
ill-adapted for machinery which is liable to damage and breakage and so must 
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avoid extra rehandlings. In fact, it is usable only for goods which can stand the 
expense and hazard of transshipments, which do not demand fast transportation, 
and whose routes can readily be altered or whose shipment is wholly suspended 
during the ice-bound months. It leaves very little tonnage on which to charge tolls. 

There remains the movements in foreign trade. This volume has been estimated 
at about 4 million tons and some responsible port operators have raised this 
estimate to 514 million. It is likely that this volume will be realized. If so, it 
neans a loss of foreign commerce which will fall chiefly on New York and 
Boston. This will be considered in more detail later on. 

Most of the foregoing arguments are nullified, say seaway proponents, by two 
factors. 

One is the lure of low-cost transportation Now, this is purely hypothetical. 
Nobody knows, and nobody can know, what the cost of seaway operation will 
be, and consequently nobody can say with authority how freight rates would 
be made up. The general rule is that water transportation is cheaper than land 
transportation, but this rule does not hold when any substantial part of a water- 
way is dependent on public expenditure. Somebody has to pay the difference. 
True, tolls are expected to make the seaway self-liquidating, but adequate revenue 
from tolls demands adequate tonnage on which to charge tolls. If tonnage is 
low, the tolls nnder the provisions of S. 589 must be high, and as tolls rise they 
are reflected in the seaway freight rates. It is tempting to offer calculations. 
At best, these calculations could be only educated guesses. Estimates of freight 
savings must be regarded as assertions until they are tested by actual experience. 
The real problem will be to determine whether rates can be made low enough to 
attract tonnage. Most transportation agencies have found under modern condi- 

ns that the quality of service is as important as its cost, and that if the 
service is slow and undependable low rates in themselves are no great induce- 
ment Consequently, the elaborate tables prepared from time to time to show 
the great savings of the seaway are not accompanied by any yardstick to permit 
their measurement. They are at best interesting numerical exercises or what 


might be described as “a mathematical photograph of a statistician’s sense of 


ct 

The other offsetting factor is the proponents’ assertion that the seaway will 
act as a sort of safety valve to relieve inland transportation, particularly the 
railroads, of additional burdens in the seasons when they are hardest pressed. 
Consequently, the land carriers can reduce their equipment and their capital 
investment. Without commenting on the odd idea that the way to help an essen- 
tial industry is to destroy its business, it is still possible to note two points over- 
looked. One is that a railroad is most efficient and profitable when operating 
most nearly to its capacity. It is not easy to recall any time, aside from all-out 
emergencies, when any eastern railroad has been hard pressed. The other is 
that the seasonal character of the seaway will require land carriers to keep in 
shape to handle the traffic shut out from the frozen St. Lawrence. But the plain 
fact is that the seaway would be available to take away tonnage precisely in 
those months when the railroads have the lowest traffic and most greatly need 
additional business. 

Reckoning ton-miles transported in the most recent 12 months of record, we 
find that for the New England railroads the heavy months are January, March, 
and December, when the seaway would be closed up. The New England lines, 
and most railroads in the seaway region, start to reach their peak loads in the 
fall, when the seaway is about to shut down, and have no real decline until the 
spring, when the seaway is about to reopen. If seaway proponents regard de- 
privation of business as a “help,” they have scarcely chosen the right months. 
This is not to plead the railroads’ case, but as port operators we are much con- 
cerned with the existence of healthy railroads to back up the port traffic. If 
the seaway is to deprive the rails of tonnage at the time they need it most, this 
could be a threat to efficient port operation. 

Thus far our arguments have been on a broad scale. The national interest 
must be paramount. Seaway proponents have pushed this reasoning almost to 
the point of asserting that local interests should not be heard at all, yet these 
interests must have a voice if all sides of the case are to be considered. Indeed, 
it is the duty of localities which are threatened with damage to argue their case 
with all the force at their power, to make clear that the project will be costly 
and unworkable and that the sacrifices demanded of them will be in vain. We 
wish now to deal with the problem of Boston and the results which are to be 
expected if the seaway plans are carried out, and it may be added that what 
happens at Boston will be duplicated to a greater or less extent at the other 
major North Atlantic ports. 
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We said earlier that some 5 million tons of foreign cargo might very well be 
attracted to the completed seaway. We base this on observation of existing 
overseas operations carried on at lake ports during the open season. About 
6 foreign-flag lines have been giving service with little light-draft vessels carrying 
payloads from 3,000 to 3,500 tons and providing upward of 90 sailings per season. 
All the freight they have taken has been diverted from one of the Atlantic ports. 
For example, 2 ships carried combined cargoes direct to lake ports totaling 1,250 
tons of sugar, 592 tons of woodpulp, 232 tons of coffee, and 65 tons of pig iron, 
all of which was actually available for discharge at Boston. This is perhaps 
not unfair competition, and we do not necessarily oppose it, although we certainly 
try to meet it. 

Deepening the seaway to 27 feet will not permit entry of the full-sized ocean 
freighters, but it will allow entry of the 23-foot draft ships, previously described, 
which can carry 5,000 tons per voyage, more cargo than can be taken at present. 
There are many such ships available under foreign flags, but very few in our 
own merchant marine. We think these ships can operate successfully and can 
increase the diversion of cargo from the seaports which are now built to handle 
such traffic. It is worth while considering what will then happen. 

Analyzing Boston's cargo, we think we are especially threatened in our imports 
of burlaps, coffee, rubber, vegetable oils, and wool. These amount to about 22 
percent of our total general cargo imports. There would be other commodities 
too but these are the prime targets. They would be serious losses. 

In the export field we are most concerned with grain. Grain is the foundation 
of the North Atlantic cargo trade because it furnishes the so-called bottom cargo 
which ships must have in order to load properly their other high-paying freight. 
There are of course different types of bottom cargo but grain is the only sort 
available to us If we get no grain, we can expect little other cargo. Frankly 
we do not expect to lose it all but we should lose much of it and seaway pro- 
ponents intend that we shall lose every bit of it, so that we must proceed on that 
assumption. And because loss of grain means loss of ships, other cargo items 
will drop away and we face additional deductions. 

Considering export and import items together, we figure that about 30 percent 
of Boston’s foreign trade is under attack. This diversion of cargo would be 
jammed into the 7 months when the seaway is open. This leaves the question of 
what will happen in the other 5 months. Clearly, what cargo remains will 
be thrown back on Boston and the other ports, with the injunction to handle it 
as best we can. But could a port afford to stand by with full equipment to be 
used only in these 5 months? soston has built two new piers and is building 
a third. Grain elevator capacity has been greatly increased. Other ports have 
similar programs. If legitimate port business is to be drained off through the 
seaway, it might become hard to justify seaport expansion 

This brings us face to face with a very serious question of port policy. If port 
expansion is now to be predicated on reduced tonnages, many improvements 
cannot be made. Yet both world wars have shown the importance of acequate 
seaports. The seaway could not take up the slack, for, leaving out all questions 
of its vulnerability to atomic attack, it would be useless nearly half the year 
and so could be no great dependence in an all-out emergency. Clearly the Fed- 
eral Government at staggering cost must undertake the maintenance of at least 
the major seaports purely as a measure of national defense, and to carry out 
those works which would otherwise be undertaken at no public expense. 

It is important to note that the seaway can only find its tonnages by taking 
something away from existing routes and existing ports. True, it is promised 
that somehow the seaway will find new business and that nobody will really 
be hurt, but except for such ore as may come out of Labrador proponents are 
quite vague as to the nature of this new business. It is evident that the mere 
diversion of existing commerce will not provide tonnages adequate to meet, by 
tolls, the yearly carrying charges and thus the project must be subsidized for 
un indefinite time. Yet this subsidized project can take away enough traffic to 
damage seriously the existing seaports whose communities, in addition, must 
he taxed to provide income for the seaway. The throats of the ports will not 
only be cut ; the ports will be asked to help pay for the knife. 

After all, the seaway can be nothing but a glorified canal, moving bulk mate- 
rials in canal boats to and from Canadian seaports where the real ocean vessels 
are met. Seaway proponents promised to, build world ports in the West. This 
never can be done with bulk goods. General cargo merchandise traffic is what 
makes world ports. The small amount of foreign general cargo merchandise 
possible in the seaway is great enough to upset the operations of Boston and its 
sister North Atlantic ports but it is not great enough to help the lake cities. 
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The seaway is not the only phase of the St. Lawrence project. There is to be 
also a large electric power development. Proponents insist that the two parts 
must be taken together, that the one cannot exist without the other. But there 
is nothing inherent in the power project which demands the deepening of many 
miles of river channel at points remote from the dam. If the power project is 
justified, it should be considered on its own merits and not used to force the 
construction of a costly and unnecessary navigation project which will damage 
the Kast without bringing any real help to the West. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF New YorkK 


The following report, submitted by the committees on internal 
trade and improvements and on the harbor and shipping was unani- 
mously adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York at its regular monthly meeting held April 2, 1953: 
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T'o the Chamber of Commerce: 


The committee on internal trade and improvements and the committee on 
the harbor and shipping offer the following: 

For virtually three decades this chamber has emphatically and consistently 
maintained its opposition to the proposed St. Lawrence seaway project. There 
are few matters in which this chamber’s interest has been so evident. 

This position has been based on the conclusion that United States participa- 
tion in the construction of the seaway is not justified, that the waterway cannat 
be made self-liquidating, and that the general proposition is economically un- 
sound and commercially unwise. The conclusion was formed after an exhaustive 
and continuing eXamination of arguments advanced by both proponents and 
opponents of the project. 

In its most recent comprehensive report on this subject, dated April 5, 1951, 
the chamber refuted the contention that the completion of the seaway is a defense 
necessity. 

Recent developments, however, indicate that a renewal of the 30-year struggle 
will again take place during the current congressional session; and, that this 
may well be the year of final decision. 


RECENT CANADIAN ACTIVITY 


n October 1952, the International Joint Commission approved a new program 
submitted by the Canadian and United States Governments calling for the 
development of the power phase of the project at a cost of $563 million, these 
costs to be shared equally by the 2 nations. 

The Province of Ontario is the Canadian agent for power on that side of the 
boundary; the Power Authority of the State of New York seeks Federal Power 
Commission approval as the United States agent: 

The following month, November 1952, Canada abrogated the original 1941 
agreement with the United States for joint development of the resources of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin. 

These 2 actions brought to the fore 2 interesting developments. In the first 
place, it now appears that, for the first time, development of the hydroelectric 
power has been isolated from the original project which tied waterway and power 
together. 

Secondly, it affirmed Canada’s intention of proceeding independently, if neces- 
sary, in the construction of the waterway. This intention has subsequently been 
confirmed by Canada’s commencing preliminary work on a channel on the Cana- 
dian side of the International Rapids. 


CURRENT CONGRESSIONAL ACTIVITY 


In January 1953, .+ere was introduced in the Congress, under the joint spon- 
sorship of Senator Wiley, of Wisconsin, and Representative Dondero, of Mich- 
igan, a measure providing for the creation of a St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation. 

This Development Corporation, headed by a 3-man Board of Directors, would 
be authorized to construct, in conjunction with the St. Lawrence Seaway Au- 
thority of Canada, the 46-mile International Rapids section of the project, 
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together with necessary dredging in the Thousand Island section. It also would 
maintain and operate, in conjunction with the Canadian agent, this portion of 
the seaway. Tolls would be set under negotiation between the Development Cor- 
poration and the Canadian Authority, and revenues would be divided in relation 
to capital investment. 

The Development Corporation would be authorized to issue up to $100 million 
in bonds, such bonds to have a maturity not to exceed 50 years, and being fully 
and unconditionally guaranteed both as to principai and interest by the United 
States Government. 

Under the Wiley-Dondero measure the Development Corporation would not 
proceed with construction until: (1) the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of 
Canada provides satisfactory assurance that it will complete the Canadian por- 
tions of the project; and, (2) satisfactory assurances have also been received 
that the State of New York or some other licensee of the Federal Power Com- 
mission will concurrently complete the power project approved by the Inter 
national Joint Commission in October 1952. 

Since the Wiley-Dondero measure covers only the 46-mile [International Rapids 
section, it would appear that Canada itself will have to construct the remaining 


68 miles from Montreal to Cornwall, Ontario. It is estimated that the cost to 
Canada of this 68-mile section plus her share of the International Rapids section 
will be about $290 million. This, of course, excludes any consideration of the 


costs of the power phase previously alluded to. 

On February 16, 1953, Senator hye, of Minnesota, introduced into the Senate 
an amendment to the Wiley bill. The purpose of the Thye amendment was to 
expand our interest in the waterway beyond the 46-mile stretch provided for by 
the Wiley-Dondero measure. In an explanatory statement, Senator Thye ex 
pressed dissatisfaction with the Wiley-Dondero bill’s omission of the interlake 
channels, contending that this would bring the seaway’s services only to the 
Detroit-Pittsburgh area and that subsequent access to the upper lakes might long 
be delayed, 

The Thye amendment would authorize the appropriation of an additional $100 
million in order to provide a controlling channel depth of 27 feet through the 
Great Lakes connecting channels above Lake Erie, including the Detroit River, 
Lake St. Clair, St. Clair River, the Straits of Mackinac, and St. Marys River. 

In addition to the Wiley-Dondero measure (which appears to have the most 
support among seaway proponents), several other bills providing for United States 
participation have been introduced into the present Congress. 

The most important of these are companion measures by Senator Lehman 
(S. J. Res. 45) and Representative Roosevelt (H. J. Res. 195), providing for 
United States participation in a complete waterway from Duluth to the Atlantic, 
as Well as participation in the power project. 

This dual-purpose proposal would sanction the construction of the connecting 
channels of the upper Great Lakes by some designated Federal agency, and 
would further establish a St. lawrence Development Corporation to construct 
the International Rapids section of the waterway and the power facilities in 
that area. These power facilities, under the terms of the bill, would be trans- 
ferred to an appropriate agency of the State of New York and the power to be 
marketed with preferential treatment for publicly owned bodies 

In order to finance these activities, the Development Corporation would be 
authorized to issue bonds up to $385 million, carrying the full faith and credit 
of the United States Government. 

Other measures providing for varying degrees of United States participation 
have been introduced by Representative Kilburn (H. J. Res. 2) and by Repre- 
sentative Dingell (H. J. Res. 3). 


SEAWAY STILL UNSOUND 


The current proposals, as embodied primarily in the Wiley-Dondero bill and 
in the Lehman-Roosevelt measures, reflect no significant arguments in support 
of our participation in the seaway that have not previously been advanced. 

Essentially, the salient feature of the new proposals lies in the presentation 
of an alternate method of financing. It is suggested by proponents that through 
the device of a Development Corporation with the power to fix tolls jointly with 
Canadian authorities, and with the authority to issue revenue bonds, the United 
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States share of the cost of the navigation phase of the project would be self- 
liquidating 

This, we assert, is an illusion. The mere establishment of a Development 
Corporation in no way alters the basic economic factors which make unwise any 
substantial investment in this waterway project; nor does the procedure of 
participating in the waterway project on a limited basis, as implied in the Wiley- 
Dondero bill, change the underlying and unfavorable economic conditions. 

Finally, and especially pertinent, is the fact that the revenue bonds of the 
Development Corporation would be fully guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by the United States Government rhus, in the event revenues from the water- 
way failed to be sufficient to meet bond principal and interest, the deficit would 
be met by the general taxpayer. It cannot, therefore, be too strongly stressed 
that, insofar as ultimate burden on the taxpayer is concerned, it is completely 
immaterial whether funds for our share of the cost are provided by direct con 
gressional appropriation or by revenue bonds of the Development Corporation 
carrying the tull faith and credit of the United States Government. 

In its prior reports the chamber has demonstrated that our participation in 
the waterway project is economically unjustified and commercially unwise, that 
it is not a defense necessity, and that it is completely unrealistic to commit the 
United States to the joint construction of this effort on the basis that, if we do 
not join, Canada will undertake it alone 

In our opinion, it is unnecessary to summarize here all of the underlying facts 
and supporting information so adequately analyzed in earlier reports. Sut there 
is one factor which we believe cannot be reiterated too often, and that is the 
relative insufficiency of the navigation project, even if completed as planned. 
Approximately 92 percent of the vessels of American registry, for example, would 
be unable to use the seaway because of the limitations of the 27-foot channel. 
The 27-foot channel would indeed be, as some have said, outmoded before a 
shovelful of dirt is moved in its construction 

With respect to the power pl 





ase of the project, the chamber’s position has 
been equally clear and firm. This organization has consistently maintained its 
opposition to public activities that invade the field of private enterprise. 

rhe proponents of the seaway have insisted that it is necessary for us to 
join Canada in the development of the hydroelectric resources of the St. Lawrence 
because the State of New York and New England were experiencing a power 
shortage which was impairing our national defense effort. 

rhis contention was refuted by the chamber in its analysis of the power situa- 
tion, when it concluded that: “There is no power shortage in the Northeast 
region, and plans call for increasing the present margin of reserves to over 3 
million kilowatts for the yearly peak of 1953.” This analysis also indicated 
tl e total amount of power promised from the St. Lawrence would constitute 
only a small fraction of the present and planned power resources of New 
York and the northeastern area. 

rhe current plans for development of St. Lawrence hydroelectric power under 
public auspices, offer no reason for a change in this chamber’s opposition to 
participation in the power development of the St. Lawrence, whether such efforts 
be undertaken by the New York State Power Authority, or some other entity 
of the State of New York, or some branch or agency of the Federal Government. 

The committee on internal trade and improvements and the committee on the 
harbor and shipping have examined the current proposals for United States 
participation in the St. Lawrence seaway project, both with respect to naviga- 
tion and power. We find nothing in the current proposals which would warrant 
any modification of the long-standing position of the chamber. Consequently, 
we strongly recommend that the chamber reaffirm its opposition to United States 
participation in all, or part of the “Duluth to Atlantic” navigation project, and 
in the development of St. Lawrence power: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the New York Chamber of Commerce urges the Congress not 
to nsider favorably legislation which would commit the United States or any 
agency thereof to engage, independently, or jointly with Canada in the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project; and be it 

Resolved, That Congress also be urged to withhold approval of any program 
which would permit a State, or any instrumentality of a State, to join with 
a Province of Canada in the construction of public hydroelectric power fa- 
cilities in the St. Lawrence River; and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution and report be sent to all Members 
of Congress. 
Respectfully submitted. 
FLoyp W. JEFFERSON, Chairman, 
Joun F. Garpe, Jr., 
Grorere L. BLIss, 
WILLIAM WHITE, 
Of the Committee on Internal Trade and Improvements. 


JamMEsS A. FARRELL, Jr., Chairman, 
Lioyp H. DALzeELL, 
RALPH KEATING, 
FREDERICK R, PRATT, 
FRANK W. SPENCER, 
Of the Committee on Harbor and Shipping 
Attest: 
Grorce H. Coppers, President, 
Bb. CoLwe.s. Davis, Jr., Brecutive Secretary 
New York, April 2, 1953. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. M. VASHTI BurR, Deputy ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE COMMON 
WEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on behalf of Hon. John 8. Fine, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, this statement is submitted in 
opposition to enactment of the legislation proposed in House Joint Resolution 104 
aud other pending proposals relating to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Proposals relating to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project have been 
consistently opposed by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, as appears in the 
records of testimony at the many hearings heretofore. 

I am authorized to call particular attention to the 1951 hearings before the 
House Committee on Public Works, 82d Congress, Ist session, wherein, at the 
request of Hon. James E. Van Zandt, Member of Congress from the 22d Con 
gressional District of Pennsylvania, there was incorporated, beginning at page 
1412 of part 2, a document entitled ‘“Minutes of a Public Meeting to Discuss the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project—House Caucus Room, the Pennsylvania 
State Capitol, March 8, 1951,” containing verbatim minutes of a meeting under 
the sponsorship of the Department of Commerce of the Commonwealth of Penn 
sylvania, including an opening statement by Governor Fine objecting to the then 
pending proposals. Also included, at the end of that document, was the text of a 
resolution in opposition to the proposals, adopted at that meeting and signed by 
officials of the Commonwealth and certain of its political subdivisions and by 
representatives of labor, industry, agriculture, and commerce in Pennsylvania 
Following the document, in the 1951 hearings, appear the testimony (statements) 
by Hon. Richard Maize, secretary of mines, and Hon. Andrew J. Sordoni, secretary 
of commerce, of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

It is requested that those statements and the document to which I have referred 
be considered as incorporated by reference in the present hearings and applicable 
to the proposals here under consideration, and that this present statement be 
included in the record of these hearings. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C, SEIBERT FOR AND ON BEHALF OF THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 
AND THE INTERESTS OF SUCH STATE 


[ am commerce counsel for the State Corporation Commission of Virginia at 
Richmond, Va. I have been during the whole period of employment by the 
commission in the transportation division and was previously director of trans 
portation. 

I speak for the interests of the State of Virginia and more particularly do I 
speak for the port of Hampton Roads. 

The St. Lawrence project has been before the Congress many times and the 
interests of the State of Virginia have repeatedly opposed the United States taking 
part in the building of the seaway. In order that we may again express our 
opposition this statement is made. 
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The project is not new; it has come before the Congress in many phases and it 
appears that each time the proponents of the seaway find that the majority of the 
people of the United States oppose it they retire and present the proposal in 
another form. The new form merits no better consideration than the old form. 

One of the reasons the advocates now advance is that if the United States do 
not join, our good neighbr to the north will construct the canal by its own 
efforts. That project is one that might well be done by Canada if it so proposes, 
but the credit of the United States should not be used to further the interests 
of a particular area to the detriment of the other areas, even if there were real 
merit in the proposal 

The construction of the waterway will injure greatest the eastern seaboard 
points of the United States. It is intended to provide a canal from the Great 
Lakes, but not to any United States port, but to Canadian ports. It is a canal 
which is subject to immediate stoppage during the time of war by one well- 
placed bomb. It is a waterway which can be used only 7 months in the year. 
It is assumed that the rest of the time the eastern ports of the United States 
will then take care of the waterway traffic, but in the meanwhile they will 
suiter 

The construction of this waterway can be of no benefit to the people of the 
State of Virginia, and can result in the taxes of these people being used to its 
disadvantage 

The General Assembly of the State of Virginia has appointed a commission 
to encourage the movement of traffic through the port of Hampton Roads and 
our people are making efforts and spending our funds to bring traffic to the 
port. This port is served by railroads reaching into the same territory which the 
waterway seeks to reach. The St. Lawrence waterway would be a detriment to 
the interests of the great port of Hampton Roads and to the other eastern ports 
of the United States. 

The United States is to underwrite this waterway with the assumption that 
the tolls will pay the way It is assumed that the waterway will be self- 
supporting his is highly problematical, but others with better knowledge of 
engineering and financial problems can answer this question, but an unbiased 
inswer should be obtained. 

At a time when the people are restless under the high taxes imposed for the 
upkeep of various governmental agencies and for the upkeep of the greatest 
military machine the United States of America have had, except in World War 
II, it is not the time to further pledge the funds of the United States in the 
interests of a waterway which can only be used during a part of the year and 
the taxes of the people of the State of Virginia and of the United States should 
not be used for this purpose and the United States should not underwrite any 
part of the cost 

In my personal opinion it is doubtful if the waterway will produce enough 
revenue from traffic using the waterway to pay the interest on the bonds which 
will be necessary to be issued for its construction. However, its construction 
would have a great detrimental effect on the eastern ports, including the port 
of Hampton Roads. 2 

Nothing new has been brought forward which will in any way change the 
opposition of the interests of the State of Virginia to the St. Lawrence Water- 
vay project and again we most earnestly urge the defeat of any measure which 
will result in the payment by the United States of America of one penny or an 
agreement to underwrite one penny for the St. Lawrence Waterway. 


GREATER MIAMI TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Miami, Fla., June 8, 1953. 
Subject : House Joint Resolution 104, St. Lawrence seaway. 
House COMMITTEE ON PuBLiIc WorKS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: The Southern Traffic League, a nonprofit corporation composed 
f the representatives of a majority of the commercial and industrial interests 
of the Southern States has previously gone on record as opposing the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway. Specific reference is made to House Joint 
Resolution 387 of the 82d Congress and to the committee hearing concerning that 
legislation. 
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Our continued study of the potentialities and possibilities of the project in no 
way diminishes our opinion that such an undertaking would be impractical. 
We are strengthened in our belief that such a project would serve little or no 
public service and would be wasteful of taxpayer’s money. Military strategists 
have consistently pointed out the fallacy of the proponents’ claims of the national- 
defense factor. Major General Fleming submitted to the 82d Congress a study 
that shows that less than 10 percent of the United States merchant-marine fleet 
could utilize a 27-foot seaway. This fact would encourage the competition by 
ships of foreign registry with the larger ships maintaining the higher level of 
United States wages and the higher standard of living which characterizes the 
American way of life. : 

The Southern Traffic League cannot subscribe to the contention that this 
project will in any way contribute to the national defense. The waterway 
proposed would be extremely vulnerable to hostile military operations whether 
by open attack or submersive sabotage. Surely it is not in the interest of 
national defense to encourage commerce to become dependent upon such a 
transportation system only to have it rendered useless in the first military 
action. 

The diversion of tens of thousands of tons of steel and thousands of barrels 
of cement and countless man-hours from the present national-defense efforts 
would so weaken our defense output as to jeopardize the safety of the entire 
Nation. An undertaking such as this is tremendous even during times of 
peace and normalcy. In such uncertain days as face us now, it would be 
foolhardy to divert these critical materials and even more critical manpower 
from our defense efforts into a senseless international pork barrel. 

The Southern Traffic League respectfully requests that these views be accepted 
by the Public Works Committee as the opinion of the Southern Traffic League 
and that they be incorporated in the records of the public hearing on House 
Joint Resolution 104. In the event that the Public Works Committee desires 
further testimony or evidence or clarification of the statements contained herein, 
the Southern Traffic League will be happy to delegate one of its members to 
appear in its behalf before that committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LEGISLATION COMMITTEER, 
SouTHERN TRAFFIC LEAGUE, 
Jor. C. WiLcox, Chairman. 
J. L. GILBERT, 
Traffic Manager, Asbestone Corp., New Orleans, La. 
W. A. GUNN, 
Assistant Manager, Ralston Purina Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
F. E. Harrison, Jr., 
Trafic Manager, State Road Department of Florida, Tallahassee, Fla. 
W. L. Mourpa, Jr., 
Traffic Manager, Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N.C. 
J. M. Smiru, 
Shippers Service Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
O. H. WEAVER, 
Trafic Manager, Pomona Products Co., Griffin, Ga 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A MEMBER OF CoNGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for the purpose of the 
record, I am Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey, of the Third West Virginia 
District. 

I appear in behalf of all the citizens of West Virginia to protest the approval, 
by your committee, of the pending proposal to provide for the construction of an 
all-water route to enable oceangoing vessels to enter the Great Lakes. 

I have, as a Member of Congress, always favored river, harbor, and other 
waterway projects. I cannot be a party to any action that is certain to destroy 
the leading industry of my State. 

Coal is king in West Virginia. We now produce 100 million tons annually 
more than is produced by any other State. Our total production exceeds 
168 million tons. This industry is the major source of State and local revenue 
and yields in excess of $30 million annually in State taxes. It must be preserved 
in order to avert economic disaster. The jobs of 125,000 miners are at stake, to 
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say nothing of the economic effect on our railroads and their 35,000 employees. 

I feel sure that you gentlemen are all fully aware of the fight which I waged 1 
year ago on the floor of the House, in writing an escape clause into the legisla 
tion to extend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. This was done in order, 
primarily, to protect this same coal industry. 

In this reciprocal-trade fight, I placed in the record full proof that the coal 
industry of my State of West Virginia was being destroyed by the importation of 
500,000 barrels of cheap residual fuel oil daily from Saudi Arabia and Vene 
zuela. 

It is this cheap fuel oil that has driven West Virginia coal out of our eastern 
markets, particularly in New England, where it is being delivered by tankers. 
In 1948, West Virginia sold 21 million tons of coal in New England and New 
York In 1949, this amount had dropped to a total of 18 million tons and, in 
1950, it had dropped to slightly more than 10 million tons. Today, it is less 
than 8 million tons. Practically all of this tonnage has been displaced with cheap 
uel oil Four barrels of this residual fuel oil has the same B.t. u. as 1 ton of 
West Virginia coal. 

This fuel oil is sold for $1.60 per barrel, and for $6.40 they can buy an equal 
amount of heating capacity as in 1 ton of West Virginia coal that for production 
and transportation costs $10.95 per ton, without any profit to the producer, to 
lay on the wharf at Boston 

Five large American oil companies and one British company, the Anglo- 
Iranian, have the foreign concessions for this oil. Their profits have been 
skyrocketing the past few years due to the sale of this cheap oil for $1.60 per 
bat which is a waste material that is being “dumped.” 

In testimony, taken by both the House Ways and Means Committee, some 
weeks ago, it was determined that 500,000 barrels of this oil was being imported 
daily It was also determined that imports in excess of 550,000 barrels daily 
would injure both the independent oil companies and the coal industry. 

I have gone into this matter of oil imports in some detail because it has a 
lirect bearing on the question of constructing the St. Lawrence seaway. In 
peacetime, West Virginia ships 84 percent of its coal production into the Great 
Lakes markets. Once this seaway is built, these same tankers that bring this 
cheap oil to our eastern seaboard will enter the Great Lakes to refineries in 
cities like Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago, and West Virginia coal will be 
driven from the lake markets just as it has been driven from its eastern 
markets 

There is still another sound reason why West Virginia and other coal-pro 
ducing States are opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway There are proven 
deposits of coal of approximately 2 billion tons in Nova Scotia at the entranee to 
the St. Lawrence River. These coal deposits are now being operated. The 
production for the year 1949 was 6482,000 tons and for the year 1950 6,428,000 
tons. Considerable shipments of this coal, particularly coke, is being imported 
into the United States. The fact that it is excellent coking coal makes it a dan- 
gerous possibility in competition with our West Virginia product in the manu- 
facture of steel. 

I have not been able to secure the cost on a tonnage basis of producing coal 
in Nova Scotia, nor is it possible to determine what the water-freight rates are 
on this coal to our lake ports should we build this seaway. I do know that the 
average cost per ton to produce coal in the central West Virginia fields is $3.97 

nd when we add the all-rail freight rates from Beckley, W. Va., to Milwaukee, 
Wis., which are $5.04 per ton, it would cost $9.01 per ton without any profit to 

producer 

Assuming that the cost of producing a ton of coal in Welsh mines in England 
which is $6.48 and a fair estimate of the cost of production in Nova Scotia, there 
would be a margin of $2.58 per ton to cover freight (all-water) on the Nova 
Scotia coal to Milwaukee, where it would compete with our West Virginia 
product which is now facing another boost in freight rates in applications before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 

In Great Britain the Government owns the merchant marine and under the 
Government subsidy she offers in the form of cheap freight rates to encourage 
the sale of her products abroad. I am convinced that even English-produced coal 
could in peacetime compete for our lake markets. One thing sure, the British 
ships coming into Canada for grain would stop at Nova Scotia, the entrance to 
the St. Lawrence, and take on coal for sale in both American and Canadian 
lake ports, 
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Today four of the Nation's major rail systems operate in West Virginia. I 
refer to the Norfolk & Western, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Virginian, the New 
York Central, and the Baltimore & Ohio. They all receive the major part of 
their revenue from coal shipments. They cannot exist without this revenue. Do 
the proponents of this project have a plan to provide financial rehabilitation to 
these rail systems when they are made insolvent by this ill-advised action? Do 
they have jobs to offer the more than 125,000 miners and 30,000 other rail work 
men who stand to lose their employment? Do they want to tax the coal and rail 
industries to raise Federal money in the amount of half a billion dollars to 
build this seaway ? 

I plead with vou, gentlemen of the committee, for a realistic approach to this 
problem. On every hand we hear the cry for economy in Government. Then 
why this proposed project? When we are cutting out for the duration of the 
emergency every item of expenditure not directly connected with the war effort 
I might add, Mr. Chairman, we have cut off appropriations for projects far more 
important to our defense effort. I refer to the Sutton Reservoir in West Virginia, 
where the administration, through the Budget office and our Appropriations 
Committee, have suspended appropriations despite the fact that the major pur 
pose of this project is to remove the flood hazard to the Nation’s largest chemical 
plants so vital to our defense. Charleston, W. Va., is the chief chemical center 
of the world, Here, our Army engineers say, that 1 alone of 7 large plants could 
suffer potential flood damages of $20 million. 

The proponents of this seaway project want to take advantage of the war 
hysteria to gain approval when they could not get it in more normal times for 
economic values, not war scare, would be the yardstick to measure its value, I 
am, of course, interested in the iron-ore deposits in Labrador as a future reserve 
for use in America It might be well, before we build this great seaway, to 
inquire who owns these Labrador ore reserves. 

The backers of this project say it will be self-liquidating; that the toll 
charges collected will carry the load May I inquire if our good neighbor, 
Canada, has agreed on these toll rates’ Millions of bushels of Canadian wheat 
now shipped by rail to our eastern seaports for reshipment to Europe, will 
go outward through this seaway. Have we any assurance that Canada won't 
demand free clearance for her wheat shipments? I doubt seriously if the 
tolls collected will cover the ordinary maintenance and operating charges 

I shall not take the time of the committee to answer the far-fetched argu- 
ments advanced by the proponents of this project Permit me to say, however, 
that the idea is somewhat fantastic. It cannot be justified economically It 
will do more harm to other sections of our Nation than any good that will 
come to the limited section of our population that it will serve. 

I appreciate this opportunity to present West Virginia’s side of this ques- 
tion. I sincerely hope your committee will, in its wisdom, report this matter 
unfavorably 

I would like on conclusion, Mr. Chairman, to say that I appreciate the fact 
that you have given me this limited time. I regret very much that I am not 
able to present personally all of the picture, but I sincerely hope that the 
committee will weigh this matter carefully and come up with an unfavorable 
report 


Mr. Donvero. The committee stands adjourned until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 
(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., 


x 


the following day, Wednesday, June 17, 1953.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1953 


Hovuse or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pupiic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., in 
room 1302, New House Office Bwiding, Hon. George A. Dondero 
(chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Donprro. The committee will come to order. 

Is Dr. Danielian here ? 

Mr. Macnrowicz, Before Dr, Danielian comes to the stand, may I 
have permission to introduce in the record a telegram received from 
the Governor of Michigan in support of the resolution ? 

Mr. Donpero. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 
I believe one has already been inserted. If it has, there will be no 
need of duplicating it. 

(The telegram from Gov. Mennen Williams, of Michigan, is as 
follows:) 


June 17, 1958 
Hon. THappevs M. Macrrowrcz, 
United States Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

Thank you for your invitation to make a statement on the St. Lawrence sea 
way. I deem it a high honor at this historical moment to join those who are 
seeking to increase America’s strength and prosperity by joining our neighbor 
Canada in the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The interests of the 48 States are indivisible. What helps one ultimately 
helps all, The St. Lawrence seaway will not only build the Great Lakes area 
but all of America. 

The 15 States in the Great Lakes area are the heartland of the United States. 
Our farms represent one-half of the value of all the farms of the United States, 
with nearly 60 percent of the Nation’s tractors, 40 percent of the Nation’s auto- 
mobiles, and produce the majority of the Nation's corn, wheat, and oats. This 
heartland, with the adjoined Provinces of Canada, produces 82 percent of North 
America’s iron ore, 48 percent of the salt, 50 percent of the stone, and 30 percent 
of the electrical power, 40 percent of all industrial workers in the United States 
are employed in these 15 States, and, together with our Canadian neighbors, 
produce 67 percent of the metal products of North America. Surely anything 
that will be of help to this area cannot but strengthen the whole of North 
America, 

The pioneer history and the history of this region’s expansion is the history 
of transportation. and particularly water transportation. Water transporta 
tion has brought together the various raw materials and fuel and has helped 
distribute the products economically to the markets of America and the world 
The construction of the Erie Canal connecting this rich area with the East and 
the opening of Lake Superior to the lower lakes by the Soo Locks were the two 
climatie incidents of the history of this region. Its further expansion is depend- 
ent upon breaking one more obstacle and that is the rapids of the St. Lawrence, 

For example, already Detroit is straining to reach the markets of the world 
both to acquire raw materials and to trade its finished products. Althongh 
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about 1,000 miles from salt water, it is the third most important port in the 
United States 
Detroit has over 200 sailings of oceangoing ships scheduled for this year. It 
is estimated that with the St. Lawrence seaway completed, Detroit’s foreign 
commerce would expand within a year's time to some 300,000 tons per year and 
within a 2-year period their overseas trade, not including bulk cargo, would 
increase to over 1 million tons per year 
Detroit’s story is just a part of the picture, of course. There would be a 
omparable increase in agricultural commerce and, of course, in the commerce 
of the other ports of the Great Lakes 
That these increases will come with the St. Lawrence seaway is no idle dream. 
The histor yof the Erie Canal, of the Soo Locks, of the Welland Canal amply 
prove the point 
The more recent experience of the Houston ship canal shows dramatically 
the importance of bringing ocean transportation to areas of agricultural and 
ndustrial production. America and the free world need the St. Lawrence seaway 
and the benefit of it will be felt not only in our State of Michigan or the Great 
Lakes and heartland areas but in every business and home in America. As you 
know, we in Michigan are wholeheartedly behind this development and we feel 
we can urge it with good conscience not only in the national interest but in the 
interest of the free world. 
G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor of Michigan. 
Mr. Donvero. Dr. Danielian, you are the chairman or director of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association ? 


STATEMENT OF N. R. DANIELIAN, PRESIDENT, GREAT LAKES- 
ST. LAWRENCE ASSOCIATION 


Dr. DanreviAn. Sir, I am president of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Association. 

Mr. Donpero. And for many years you have been interested in this 
project 4 ; 

Dr. Danrevtan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. And you have devoted a great deal of time, energy, and 
ability to it. 

Dr. Danrertan. Thank you. 

With your indulgence, Mr. Chairman, I would like to change, if I 
may be permitted to do so, the order in which the presentation is to be 
made this morning. I have here two members of my board of directors 
from out of town who will have very splendid statements tomake. Mr. 
Foster Winter, who is treasurer of the J. L. Hudson Co., is a member of 
our board of directors and a member of the executive committee. 
With your indulgence I would like to have him go on first. 

He is one of the great civic leaders of Detroit, one who has worked 
for the betterment of Detroit selflessly. If you would permit him to 
go on first I would very much appreciate it. 

Mr. Donpero. We would be very glad to accede to your wishes and 
would be very glad to hear Mr. Foster Winter, treasurer of the J. L. 
Hudson Co. of Detroit. 

Mr. Winter, do you have copies of the remarks you intend to make? 


STATEMENT OF FOSTER WINTER, TREASURER OF THE J. L. 
HUDSON CO., OF DETROIT 


Mr. Winter. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Donpvero. I suggest you proceed because we cannot meet after 12 
o'clock today. 
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Mr. Wrnter. Thank you. 

Gentlemen, my name is Foster Winter. I am treasurer of the J. L. 
Hudson Co., of Detroit, which is one of the largest department stores in 
the country in point of volume of sales. I appear here today as the 
spokesman and designated representative of the mayor and Common 
Council of the City of Detroit, the Port of Detroit Commission, the 
Propeller Club of Detroit, and the Detroit Board of Commerce. 

I might say also that, along with the mayor of Detroit, Mr. Albert 
IX. Cobo, I am a member of the board of directors of the Great Lakes 
St. Lawrence Association and a member of its executive committee. 
Dr. Danielian, the president of the association, will speak for that 
group as a whole, but before I proceed with my own testimony on be- 
half of our group in Detroit I feel I should correct an impression that 
is being created through repetition by the opponents of the project, 
that the principal support of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association 
comes from the steel industry, and that the main impetus for the sea 
way project is due to the effort of those steel companies which are 
interested in Labrador. Both of these assumptions are far from the 
truth, and I wish to set the record straight. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association is truly representative 
of the interests of the Great Lakes area, both public and private, and 
its financial support comes from States and municipalities as well as 
from business firms in all types of manufacturing, banking, and com 
mercial enterprises such as ours. It is not true, for instance, that 
approximately 80 percent of the income of the association comes from 
the steel industry, as was asserted here on Monday. | happen to know 
about that since I have had a hand in the financing of the association’s 
efforts, and I can assure you that the principal support of the associa- 
tion comes not from the steel industry, but from diverse manufactur- 
ing, commercial, and banking enterprises, and from public bodies such 
as the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota and the cities of Milwaukee 
and Detroit. Roughly one-third of the resources available to the as- 
sociation comes from steel, one-third from public bodies such 
as those I have enumerated, being State and city appropriations avail- 
able for use by the association, and one-third from independent manu- 
facturing, commercial, and banking enterprises such as those men- 
tioned in the membership roster of the association. 

The impression, too, that one would never hear of the seaway 
project except for the interests of those steel companies in Labrador 
is again utterly incorrect. The city of Detroit, its commercial and 
municipal interests, have a long record of support of the St. Lawrence 
project that dates back for many decades, and one source of satisfaction 
to the civic-minded people in Detroit, and in some instances the basis 
of friendly kidding of our colleagues in Ohio, is that Michigan has 
heen far ahead of them in the recognition of the importance of the St. 
Lawrence project to the interests of the Great Lakes. 

Mr. McGrecor. I do not know if our distinguished witness would 
like to be questioned, but I have one I would like to ask: I have attended 
the hearings regularly and I do not recall that anyone said—and I 
am quoting you—“that one would never hear of the seaway project 
except for the interest of the steel companies in the Labrador ore.” 

Mr. Winter. I think that is the general impression some people seem 
to have. Perhaps that is not well founded, but I myself have heard 
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people say that that is the great impetus now that seems to set it out in 
the minds of the people. 

Mr. McGreeor. It has not been presented to this committee, LI took 

from your statement that some witness said that to this committee, 
or someone on the committee implied that no one was interested in it 
except the steel companies. 

As one a the opponents of the project I certainly know others are 
interested, from the list of witnesses who appear be fore us. 

Mr. Winter. Thank you for correcting the impression. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Winter, I think that impression stems from the 
fact that it has been charged before this committee, and so stated, that 
we were building the canal simply for special interests such as the steel 
companies. 

Mr. McGreeor. I ask the chairman to designate who that was. We 
will put that in the record right now as I challenge that statement. 

Mr. Donprro. I would not have said that if I had not heard it here, 
and I am sure that the gentleman has, but they have forgotten for the 
time being. 

Mr. McGrecor. I ask the chairman to put it into the record at this 
point, 

Mr. Macurowrcz. The record will speak for itself. 

Mr. Fartson. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Dempsey. This will be part of the record, that is, what we are 
hearing now. 

Mr. McGrecor. There are too many accusations without founda- 
tion or truth flying around here today. 

Mr. Donprro. Let us proceed in order. ; 

Mr. Winter, if you prefer to finish your statement before being 
questioned, just say so. 

Mr. Winvrer. I think I would like to proceed, if I may, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Fatuion. I think it stems from the fact that a question was 

sked here by one of the proponents of a witness as to what made 
on railway companies change their aieies in regard to their support 
of this seaway. I think I reminded the witness, or the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. Oakman, that several of the steel companies have 
changed their minds since Labrador ore was discovered. That was 
one instance. 

The second instance was that I asked the question why this thing 
stopped at Lake Erie and was not continued on up to Duluth. I also 
reminded the committee that my colleague, Mr. Blatnik, was left high 
and dry up at Duluth, after supporting it for many years. I asked the 
question, was it just for the Labrador people to get their ore cheaply 
into Lake Erie. If that is the inference, I said it. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Winter, you may proceed without further inter- 
ruption. 

Mr. Wryrer. That was the misunderstanding. 

Mr. Fatton. There was no misunderstanding. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Donpero. The witness wants to proceed. 

Mr. Dempsey. Is this a closed hearing? Is it just between you and 
the witness ? 
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Mr. Donpvero. You have no justification to say that. We have always 
heard both sides fairly. 

Mr. Dempsey. I was here yesterday and you didn’t do it yesterday. 

Mr. Winter. I will answer that question. 

Mr. Demrsry. You said the statement you just made comes from 
the general impression. Is your statement only based on the general 
impression or on your knowledge of this situation ? 

Mr. Winer. I would say a combination of both. 

Mr. Dempsey. Which would be the greater factor? 

Mr. Wrnver. I would not be in a position to weigh both sides of al! 
those matters. 

Mr. Dempsey. We want to weigh the testimony and if it is just a 
general impression it does not mean anything. 

Mr. Wryter. May I proceed, sir? 

Mr. Donpero. Yes. 

Mr. Wrn'rer. The reasons for our support of the seaway are plain 
to see. Michigan is a center of mass production and therefore we 
need and use large amounts of raw materials and products imported 
from abroad. ‘Transport: ition costs are a material part of the cost of 
production, and therefore of the price of our products to the American 
people. We are naturally interested in keeping our costs down, which 
is another way of saying that we like to continue serving the rest of 
the Nation at the lowest possible price of our products. 

Again, our area, Detroit in particular, is a large exporter of prod- 
ucts. Over $1 billion worth of products a year are exported from 
Detroit to foreign markets. Again, transportation costs are a sub- 
stantial part of the export price of our products and we like to keep 
them as low as possible. 

There is no use attempting to give the impression here that there are 
no interests to be served by the proposed seaway except those of the 
five steel companies engaged in Labrador. You have already heard 
witnesses representing farm organiz: oe whose support of the proj- 
ect goes even further back than that of industry in the Great Lakes 
area, and also labor organizations who realize that their own wage 
scales are dependent upon increased productivity at the lowest possible 
cost of the end product. 

The fact that this is a project national in scope is perhaps best 
illustrated by a few basic facts. Taking the narrow belt of six States 
around Lake Erie, Lake Huron, Lake Michigan, and Lake Superior, 
namely, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
you will find 22 percent of the population of the continental United 
States living in those 6 States; 2414 percent (1951) of the national 
income is generated in those States. Nearly 25 percent of the retail 
sales of the country, 23 percent of the cash farm receipts, and, mark 
this, 34.6 percent of all manufacturing and 52.3 percent (1950) of 
metalworking production of the country is centered in this area. 

I do not mean to imply that the benefits of the St. Lawrence project 
will be confined to those six States. My figures do not include the 
western counties of Pennsylvania and New York, including such cities 
as Erie, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Rochester, and Syracuse, which are major 
production centers, and they do not include the agricultural States of 
the West, such as North and South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Kansas, all of which would be favorably affected by the lower trans- 
portation costs into the Great Lakes. If we included those States, 
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nearly 50 percent of our farm production is accounted for by the States 
which would be favorably affected by the St. Lawrence seaway. That 
accounts for the fact that for years the farm organizations have clam- 
ored for the construction of this project. 

It is interesting to note that in the foregoing figures the percentages 
of income, retail sales and farm cash receipts are only slightly above 
the percentage of population residing in the six States mentioned. 
But when it comes to manufacturing and metalworking industries a 
much greater percentage of production than that of population is 
based in those States. In some industries, such as steel and automo- 
bile manufacturing, 75 percent or better is located in this area. 

There is a fundamental explanation for it, and it is in the fact 
that it has been heretofore more economical to produce these manufac- 
tured products in the Great Lakes States than anywhere else in the 
country. Otherwise there would be no point in establishing these 
industries hundreds of miles away from the seacoast and hundreds of 
miles away from the consuming population centers to which we 
export. 

The reason why it has been more economical to produce in the Great 
Lakes area is very simple and easily understood. There have been raw 
materials, easily mined, and there has been low-cost transportation, 
thanks to the Great Lakes, to bring the raw materials together in 
manufacturing finished products. And the foundation of this, of 
course, is steel. Take away any one of the factors that make for low- 
cost production—iron ore, or coal, or low-cost transportation on the 
Great Lakes—and you take away the reason for the establishment of 
industry in the Great Lakes area. 

Is it any wonder that we look with jaundiced eye upon any pro- 
posals, such as those made by the railroads, that we should sit by and 
see the cost of our raw materials, such as iron ore, go up? Or that 
we should allow the cost of transportation for carrying such raw ma- 
terial to increase by the use of land transportation as against water 
transportation ? 

As a merchandising man I fhink I know something about the im- 
pact of the cost of transportation upon the price of the final product 
to the customer. We in J. L. Hudson import a large amount of 
merchandise from all over the world, and I can assure you that direct 
water transportation to Detroit by the St. Lawrence seaway would 
save almost one-half of the transportation cost of the materials we 
import. I know that the opponents of this project have a way of 
ridiculing the kind of products that may be imported. One only has 
to look at the manifests of some of these small ships that are coming 
into the Great Lakes to see that there is no limit to the variety of 
produets that can be brought by ship, ranging from paper, wood pulp, 
clay products, beer and liquor, to even tulip bulbs from Holland. 

I recently had something to do with the establishment of a $25 
million shopping center in suburban Detroit. Before committing 
ourselves to this enterprise we of course made studies of the retail 
sales potential of the area. That included population trends, income 
levels, and shopping habits, and we are confident that our commit- 
ment will be justified by the public response, as all the space has been 
committed. 

Now our commitment in that one shopping center is more than 
25 percent of the commitment that this committee is being asked to 
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make on a reimbursable investment basis. This St. Lawrence Canal 
is going to serve a shopping area containing 50 million people with 
income, depending upon the number of States included in the area, 
of from $60 billion to $75 billion, and retail sales of $30 billion to $40 
billion a year. If the investment in this seaway is not justified, cer- 
tainly the investment in the New York Central roadbed and rolling 
stock serving this area is not justified, or the investment in highway 
and trucking lines serving this area is not justified. A market area 
that is good enough for these hardheaded businessmen anxious and 
eager to serve this rich market is certainly good enough for a com- 
mitment of about a hundred million dollars for this canal. 

I take it that our forward-looking and hardheaded, business-minded 
Canadian friends have come to that conclusion, and regardless of 
what this committee does they are ready to proceed. I understand, 
however, that as a friendly gesture our neighbors have left the door 
ajar for us to participate provided we don’t delay their plans. Gen- 
tlemen, if I had a good business proposition such as this, with friends 
who are willing to discuss a partnership participation, I would snap 
it up without delay. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. I have no questions. 

Mr. Becker. I would like to ask one question. 

The gentleman discusses many large figures, mentioning figures 
like many billions and 50 million people being serviced by ‘it. You 
mentioned that the cost of transportation increased by the use of 
railroads as against a lower cost by the use of ship. What about the 
amount of taxes that the railroads pay the State of Michigan—real- 
estate taxes? Would you be satisfied to wipe those out for the 
railroads? 

Mr. Wrnter. I think not. 

Mr. Becker. So that they can reduce their rates? 

Mr. Winter. I think not at all. 

Mr. Becker. On the other hand, you are willing to propose that 
the St. Lawrence seaway be built at Government cost and that some 
minimum tolls be charged to pay that off, are you ? 

Mr. Winter. May I say this, Mr. Congressman: We have not en- 
visioned the St. Lawrence seaway as replacing the railroads in any 
sense of the word. It is our view, and I believe we are correct, that 
as time goes on both methods of transportation are sean and needed 
desperately. This is still a growing region. 

Mr. Brcxer. You see, I come from an area where our railroad 
has gone into bankruptcy and it is the main source of transportation 
for millions of people on Long Island. 

Mr. Winter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. The freight has been taken away from that railroad, 
and maybe because of the freight — taken away from that rail- 
road and gradually siphoned off year by year by other modes of 
transportation which are virtually subsidized by the Government, the 
Long Island Railroad has gone bankrupt. It is jeopardizing the 
economy of Long Island and also the transportation facilities of the 
hundreds of thousands of citizens’ who have to commute day after 
day. 

Is it not reasonable to assume that that same condition might be 
brought about in certain other areas ? 
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Mr. Winter. No, sir. We do not envision that as a result at all. 

Mr. Becker. You do not? 

Mr. Wrxrer. We do not, frankly, and we think of this as purely 
constructive and forward-looking with a growing country and a grow- 
ing region. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Fallon, have you any questions ? 

Mr, Fation. Just 1 or 2, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Winter, do you know—I know the committee knows—that on 
many occasions different people have been in here for the construction 
of barge canals to compete with the railroads to haul certain com- 
modities manufactured for market in different sections of the country, 
especially on the eastern seaboard, so that they would have a cheap 
water route to the market at Government expense to compete with an 
already existing facility that was established by private enterprise? 

ys you hold the same philosop hy as those people who come in here 
and ask us to build these cheap waterways against private enterprise? 

Mr Winter. No; I do not think they are similar situations at all, 
Mr. Fallon. I think the St. Lawrence project is over and above any 
consideration such as those you are mentioning. 

Mr. Faton. You also cite the instances of the percentage of manu- 
ng you do, compared with the rest of the United States. 
Winter. Yes. 

Mr. Fatron. In one instance 75 percent. 

Mr. Winter. Yes. 

Mr. Fatrion. Of course, it is your contention if this canal were 
built it would increase the business to these different people. Is that 
true’ 

Mr. Wrnrer. Sir, may I correct that? Not only that, but it would 
help protect and preserve that which is already being done within 
the area. 

Mr. Fatton. Would you be satisfied with less than 100 percent with 
all manufactured goods? 

Mr. Wry ter. Oh, to be sure. 

Mr. Fatton. You would? 

Mr. Winter. Oh, to be sure. This is a big, fine country. We all 
need our own little share. 

Mr. Aucnrincioss. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Avcuincross. I notice you are treasurer of the J. L. Hudson Co. 

Mr. Winter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Avcurncioss. And it is admitted you have been active in busi- 
ness for a number of years, and successfully so, I am sure. I know 
something about that company. You also said that you would not 
hesitate to invest in this proposition as one of the best things you can 
think of. I am paraphrasing your remarks. If I misquoted you, 
please correct me. 

Mr. Wrnrer. That is substantially correct, sir. 

Mr. Avucutncioss. Is that based on the fact that you are morally 
certain and sure that this project will be paid off in due time? 

Mr. Wrnrer. We have been convinced that that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Avcutinecioss. By the payment of tolls? 

Mr. Winter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. What are the tolls going to be ? 
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Mr. Wrnrer. I am not in a position to quote those. Some of the 
other witnesses are much better prepared to do so than I am. 

Mr. Avucurncioss. I asked that question of the representative of 
the Department of Commerce and he gave me practically the same 
answer. But still, you are a good businessman, and I have had some- 
thing to do with business in my career. I cannot see that anybody 
can make the statement that this is a sound proposition until you know 
what the income is going to be or else get some idea of what the income 
would be. 

Mr. Winer. Sir, we do have plenty of data supporting the conten- 
tion that this would be self-liquidating. I do not have it at the end 
of my tongue. Some of the witnesses undoubtedly will produce 
information satisfactory to you. 

Mr. Avucnincioss. I hope they will. 

Mr. Wrn'rer. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Donprro. Governor Dempsey ¢ 

Mr. Dempsey. No questions, 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Mack? 

Mr. Mack. No questions. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Blatnik? 

Mr. Briarntx. No questions. 

Mr. Donvrro. Mr. Scudder? 

Mr. Scupper. No questions, 

Mr. Donvrro. Mr. Watts? 

Mr. Warts. No questions. 

Mr. Donpvero. Are there any other questions from the left? 

Mr. Oakman, any questions ? 

Mr. Oakman. Mr. Chairman, I thought we might just ask for the 
record one question of the witness. 

Vhat does your company do per year in dollar business Mr. 
Winter? 

Mr. Winter. We do not make those figures public. 

Mr. Oaxman. It is more than eight figures, is it not? It is more 
than $100 million a year? 

Mr. Wrnrer. Oh, yes. I shouldn’t say that is a trade secret, but 
you can treat it that way, if you like. 

Mr. Donprro. Mrs. Buchanan? 

Mrs. BucHanan. No questions. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Machrowicz? 

Mr. Macurowicz. I would like to ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 

I am very happy to know that the Great Lakes-St. Lawrencesso- 
ciation has so clearly set forth its membership and its contributions. 
I want to point out the contrast of that organization to the one which 
opposes the St. Lawrence Waterway. The only information we have 
had to date was the answer by Mr. Prince to my question 2 years ago 
when I stated that 85 percent of the funds of that association are 
paid by the railroads. The answer as appears in the record was that 
it may not be that amount, but it is a substantial amount. 

Mr. McGrecor. We did not inquire of Mr. Winter, because we 
recognize he is a businessman and speaks for the city of Detroit, but 
we will make inquiry from Mr. Daniélian, who is president of the 
organization, relative to the income, so that it may be in the record. 

Mr. Mactrrrowicz. Yes. I wanted to say that even without inquiry 
he has stated what the income was and where it came from. 
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Mr. Donprro. The Chair cannot help but comment we welcome the 
widespread support the seaway has received. Mr. Winter, we are 
pleased to have you here and thank you for your statement. 

Doctor, whom do you wish to appear next? Yourself ? 

Dr. Danrevtan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a brief state- 
ment and then invite the two out-of-town witnesses who have pre- 
pared statements to make within the time limit, and then make my- 
self available as long as the committee wishes thereafter to cross- 
examine me. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Chairman, regarding that point, we want to be 
certain we are going to have time to question Dr. Danielian. He is 
the guiding hand of the proponents as chairman of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Association. I think the record will show he is the 
guiding hand of the proponents and is organized and has no other 
specific activities. 

Dr. Danrevian. You credit me too much, Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGreeor. And we want to have plenty of time to talk to the 
doctor about his organization—its activities and learn where it is 
getting its funds to promote this project. 

Dr. Dantevian. I will be pleased to make myself available, but I 
have these out-of-town witnesses, and I hope that the committee will 
accord them the usual courtesy of hearing them. If you wish, I would 
invite them to put their direct statement in now and follow it. Would 
that meet with the committee’s pleasure ? 

Mr. Donpero. You mean your own statement? 

Dr. Danrenian. No. My oral statement. If it will meet the com- 
mittee’s pleasure I would invite Mr. Richards and Mr. Ayres to make 
their statements and then follow them and be available to the com- 
mittee for cross-examination as long as they wish. 

Mr. Donvero. Very well. 

Mr. Earl M. Richards, vice president of the Republic Steel Corp. 

Mr. Richards. 


STATEMENT OF EARL M. RICHARDS, VICE PRESIDENT, REPUBLIC 
STEEL CORP. 


Mr. Ricwarps. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donpvero. Mr. Richards, I noticed that your statement is rather 
lengthy. Do you want to follow your statement or do you want to 
make an oral statement and include the written statement in the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Ricwarp. I would like to make my statement complete, sir. I 
think I can get through it quickly. 

Mr. Donpero. Very well. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Do you wish me to qualify myself, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Donpvero. I simply want to remind the witnesses we have only 
an hour and a half to do all of this, and if it is going to take a long 
time for you to read your written statement we will not get through. 

Mr. Ricuarps. It is 11 pages. It will take about 20 to .25 minutes. 
I would like very much to give this, sir. I have some charts you will 
want to see. This ore situation is very important. There are few 
people in this country that realize the importance of this ore situation 
and its development in recent years. One-third of all the ore mined 
in this country since the time America was discovered has been mined 
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in the period from the start of World War II up to the present time, 
and that has brought a very, very important consideration to this 
country. 

I think you men ought to know about it. I donot think any man 

Mr. Donvero. Proceed in your own way, Mr. Richards. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Shall I qualify myself or shall I proceed ? 

Mr. Donvero. I think you should qualify yourself briefly, Mr. 
Richards. 

Mr. Ricuarps. My name is Earl Morgan Richards. I reside in 
Shaker Heights, a suburb of Cleveland, Ohio. 

In 1930 1 joined Republic Steel Corp. as chief industrial engineer 
of all mines, steel plants, and manufacturing plants. The function 
of a chief industria] engineer is to head studies throughout the cor- 
poration in applied economics, that is, in finding ways and means of 
manufacturing our product more economically. 

In 1935 I was made assistant to the vice president in charge of 
operations. He is the manager of the properties, and operates them. 

In 1939 I was made assistant vice president in charge of operations, 
with the specific duties of managing the manufacturing plants. At 
that time dae were 27 manufacturing plants, using about one-fourth 
of our steel production. ‘These plants were located as far east as the 
New England States, as far west as California, as far north as Canada, 
and as far south as Alabama. 

Later I was assigned the position of an assistant vice president in 
charge of operations with the specific duty of looking after our steel 
plants in Cleveland, Warren, Youngstown, Massillon, Canton, Buf- 
falo, Troy, Chicago, Birmingham, and Gadsden, Ala. 

In 1945 I was made vice president in charge of all operations, over 
ore mines and coal mines, the steel plants, the manufacturing plants. 

In 1949 our company felt the need of planning in a very substantial 
way for the future in ore and other things, and in consequence they 
created what might be called the vice president of the future, but 
which carries the present title of vice president in charge of planning 
and development. I was placed in that position and am still engaged 
in that capacity at the present time. 

At the outset and for quite some time I concentrated my studies on 
the world ore situation, particularly in relation to the United States 
and especially to our own company. That, of course, required me to 
study the various transportation routes in existence or that might be 
in the future, and one of those was the St. Lawrence waterway. 

This required me to make a thorough study of the St. Lawrence 
waterway. I have traversed both sides of the river by car, stopping 
to study each point of significance. I have flown up and down the 
river a number of times to make an air inspection. I have been on 
boats—I have talked to boatmen, to the lock tenders on the old, anti- 
quated canals. I did this to get a “grass root” feel of the entire sit- 
uation. I also have had conferences with various authorities on the 
subject, both in the United States and in Canada, and have studied 
much available literature and statistics. 

Gentlemen, the St. Lawrence waterway project has shown amazing 
vitality over several decades. After round upon round of defeat in 
the Congress, each time it has reappeared with renewed vigor. It 
must have something to do this. It must have something to cause 
every President of the United States since Harding, both Democrat 
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and Republican, including men with widely different philosophies and 
temperament, that is, Harding; Coolidge, who watched every penny; 
Hoover, the trained engineer; Franklin Roosevelt; Truman; and 
finally Eisenhower to advocate it. Speak of their frailties as we will, 
yet, after all, these men were put in that high position to do that 
which was, in their opinion, for the best interests of our country. It 
is inconceivable that this long, unbroken line of Presidents from both 
parties all could be wrong in their consistent advocacy of the St. Law- 
rence waterway. 

To the inherent merits of this project that have kept it alive and 
active over the decades has come a new, powerful driving force that 
impels positive and immediate action. I refer to the world iron-ore 
situation as related to the United States. Its development in the last 
few years are new and profound. Few people realize its immensity 
and its bearing on the very foundation of our economy and our 
national safety. 

Gentlemen, I cannot see how any man in public life—any man—or 
in private life, regardless of his individual personal interest, can do 
other than support an improved St. Lawrence waterway and urge its 
construction without delay once he understands the world iron-ore 
situation as it relates to our country, and particularly in case of war. 

I now propose to present to you the world iron ore situation as it 
appears tome. My presentation will cover it from three standpoints: 
First, from a peacetime angle; second, as a wartime necessity; and, 
third, with regard to the importance of joining with Canada in this 
project. 

First, from the peacetime angle, I propose to develop the fact that 
the rich iron ores of this country are depleting at an alarming rate; 
that our low-grade ores will fill only partially the gap, particularly in 
view of the increased demands of the future; that, in consequence, 
right now—right this minute—most of the steel industry is making 
extensive investments for importing huge quantities of high-grade 
foreign ores; and that, in this situation, the St. Lawrence Waterway 
would play an important role in transporting a substantial portion of 
such ores. 

In order to develop the points I have in mind, I first would like 
to discuss the Great Lakes region. That is where we come from, Mr. 
McGregor. It isthe greatest industrial area in the world—a fact which 
few people realize. We hear of the Ruhr of Europe. The Ruhr of 
Europe is not even a close second. Consider the States which border 
the Great Lakes: With only three-fourths of 1 percent of the world’s 
land and with only 2 percent of the world’s population, these Great 
Lakes States do the stupendous job of producing 79 percent of all 
the steel made in the United States, over 35 percent of all the steel made 
in the entire world. Think of that. Thirty-five percent of all the 
steel made in the world. 

From this enormous steel production radiate many other great in- 
dustrial activities throughout the entire country. What has made all 
this possible is the fact that we have had iron ore at one end of the 
lakes, coal at the other, and the waters of the Great Lakes to bring 
them together. And this has been accomplished because our far- 
seeing forefathers saw fit to open the bottleneck in the Great Lakes 
by building the first Soo locks before the Civil War. 
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For many years over the waters of these lakes and through the Soo 
locks more annual tonnage has passed than through the Suez Canal 
and the Panama Canal combined. Think of it. Every 20 minutes 
during the navigation season a boat passes through the Soo locks. 
When we realize that this enormous business was developed with the 
Great Lakes and the Soo locks iced over 4 to 5 months of the year, 
we have no reason to doubt that we will see a comparable outstanding 
development in the East, even with the St. Lawrence River also iced 
4 to 5 months of the year. 

In order to afford a background for my subsequent statements, I 
would like at this time to submit a condensed view of the develop- 
ment of the steel industry: In 1860, just before the Civil War, steel 

roduction was only 13,259 net tons. Just how small that was can 
S realized when I state that today the steel industry is producing the 
same amount of steel in about 1 hour. After the Civil War the indus- 
try grew by leaps and bounds, as shown by the following table: 
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You can see the terrific pace at which the steel industry has advanced, 
going from 13,259 net tons in 1860, as already mentioned, to 11,410,928 
net tons in 1900, at the turn of the century—nearly a thousandfold 
increase—to 63,205,490 net tons in the historic year of 1929, to 105,- 
199,848 net tons in 1951, and at this moment the capacity of our indus- 
try is over 117 million net tons. 

Since 1910 over 80 percent of the ore to provide this steel tonnage 
has come from the Lake Superior region. Tn fact, the steel] industr 
has grown at such a tremendous rate that we are now face to face with 
a serious problem: Of all the iron ore mined in this country since the 
discovery of America, one-third of it has been removed during and 
since World War II. With this ever-increasing pace of gouging out 
our great mines, we now are concerned greatly about the remaining 
life of these rich ores. 

In that connection I would like to refer you to the report I have 
here of the President’s Materials Policy Commission, issued in June 
of last year and entitled “The Resources for Freedom.” The Com- 
mission that prepared this report was formed for the purpose of find- 
ing out just where this country stands on its raw materials and what 
its outlook is for the next 25 years. I consider this a good report pre- 
pared by qualified scientists and technicians Gemaies from industry, 
universities, research institutions, and Government. 

I would like to show you chart No. 3 from volume II, page 14, 
which gives as its sources the United States Geological Survey and 
Bureau of Mines. I am trying to give you the best authority I can 
give you. They gave as their authority the United States Geological 
urvey and the Bureau of Mines. 
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You will note that this chart gives the United States iron-ore re- 
serves for Lake Superior and other regions. It shows 1.6 billion 
gross tons of high-grade ore remaining in the Lake Superior region. 
When you consider that in 1951 we used almost 120 million gross tons 
of ore in this country—and I am using 1951 because 1952 was not 
representative because of the long steel strike—and when you divide 
120 million into 1,600 million, you realize that, even at 1951 levels of 
consumption, this ore would be exhausted in 13 years, if it alone 
were used throughout the country. 

Gentlemen, that is average, and I can tell you with authority some 
companies have a worse situation than that. 

Mr. McGrecor. May I make an inquiry there? Mr. Ben Fairless 
made the statement: 

During World War II, the steel industry was short of many of the raw 
materials required to make steel, including scrap and coal, but I know of no 
instance of any steel company losing steel production because of a shortage of 
iron ore, 

Is that applicable to your company also? 

Mr. Ricwarps. That is right, sir. We had some very tight situa- 
tions—very tight situations—but we just about made it. 

Mr. McGreeor. But at no time were you shut down or did you have 
to cancel orders because of the shortage of ore ¢ 

Mr. Ricwarps. That is right. I was talking about the situation 13 
years from now. 

Mr. Donpeko. —~ eed, Mr. Richards. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Actually, output of high-grade Lake Superior ore 
probably will decline and its life in consequence be extended, but even 
so it is evident that the steel industry is faced with the necessity of 
immediately obtaining other sources of ore, particularly when we pro- 
ject into the future the historical increase in ore consumption. 

In the foregoing table other reserves of ore are listed with iron 
contents of 35 to 50 percent, and 25 to 35 percent. The great bulk of 
these low-grade ores in the Lake Superior region are known as tacon- 
ites. These taconites could be transported to our steel plants and used 
as they are; but they would cut down the capacity of our furnaces 
terrifically, in turn requiring us to expand our steel plants many times, 
and raising the cost of our steel. Such a procedure would be very 
costly and unreasonable. <A better and more practical approach is to 
improve the quality of this ore by eliminating most of the impurities 
at the mines. That is known as beneficiation. 

Gentlemen, I would like to show you a little bit of what I am trying 
to say. Here are some of these rich ores we have talked about for 
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years. Here is the Mesabi ore. You will notice it is like gravel. That 
is the kind of ore you can get out quite readily. We have some over in 
Michigan called Old Range ore. It is the same kind of ore. It is the 
gravelly type of ore. 

Mr. Donpero. I ought to tell you, Mr. Richards, that our distin- 
guished colleague from Minnesota already did what you are now doing. 
He made us acquainted with that. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Did he tell you about taconites ? 

Mr. Donpverro. He certainly did. He lives right on top of Mesabi 
Range. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Very well, sir. Then I will stop that and proceed. 

This beneficiation, too, is a costly and involved process, as the ma- 
terial must be ground to the finess of taleum powder ; and out of every 
3 tons so ground 2 tons must be thrown away and 1 ton retained. This 
1 ton must be agglomerated, as otherwise in its fine state it would be 
blown out of the blast furnace. 

As an indication of our confidence in the part that taconite will play 
in the future ore requirements of our country, my own company, Re- 
public Steel Corp., with a half interest in the Reserve Mining Co., is 
at this very minute participating in a huge taconite development. 
Reserve’s property as shown in chart No. 4 includes the eastern 9 miles 
of the Mesabi Range. It already is committed to an expenditure of 
about $160 million for the development of the mine, the building of 
two towns, a railroad 47 miles long, a new harbor and docks, a huge 
ore beneficiating plant along Lake Superior, and a large powerhouse. 
Our plans are to enlarge this still further in the near future. You 
will note on the chart that two other companies also are planning to 
use taconites, namely, the Erie Mining Co. and the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Division of United States Steel et Sheet and 
Tube and Bethlehem having an interest in Erie Mining. 

Some people outside of the steel industry have said we could meet 
our future ore needs entirely with these taconites, but many of us in 
the steel industry who have the responsibility of operating the proper- 
ties have given the answer. The owners of 75 percent of the steel 
ingot capacity are right now—this very minute—putting hundreds of 
millions of dollars into the development of foreign ores. I am speak- 
ing of the United States Steel Corp., Inland, Bethlehem, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Armco, Wheeling, National Steel, Republic Steel, 
and others. 

We in the steel industry would not be spending this money if we did 
not think it necessary. After all, as is said proverbially, “Actions 
speak louder than words.” For our part, we in Republic do not 
consider our position inconsistent to spend tremendous sums to use 
Lake Superior taconite ores and at the same time to participate in 
foreign ore development such as in Liberia and in Labrador. We feel 
that these different steps will coordinate harmoniously, as all are 
needed in our expanding economy. 

You will note that this action of the steel companies agrees with the 
outlook given in the Resources for Freedom report, volume II, page 15, 
which I referred to before, and I quote: 

During the next quarter century there will be marked shifts in the sources 
from which the steel mills of the United States will draw their supplies of ore. 
Production from high-grade reserves in the Lake Superior region must eventually 


decrease. Production from taconite may be able to offset this decline, leaving 
output of the Lake Superior region close to the present level of 90 million tons. 
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In other words, the taconites might be able to hold the level. But 
here is the next thing: 

Expansion in consumption can be achieved only through larger imports. Ship- 
ments from Canada and Venezuela in the volume approaching 65 million tons 
could meet the probable requirements, and it is likely that such a volume of ship- 
ments can eventually be attained. 

Mr. Donpvero. Do you mean to say to this committee that by 1970 
you are going to require 65 million tons of foreign ore? 

Mr. Ricuarps. I do, sir, by 1975. And I have as my authority not 
only our own studies but here is this President’s Materials Policy 
Commission which I told you had representatives and scientists from 
Government and industry and from universities and research institu- 
tions. It is an impressive list of names. I could take 5 minutes to 
read them to you, but they are accessible to you. They have a very 
thorough report, and that is what they say. 

Mr. Donpvrro. Go ahead. I did not mean to take the time. I 
thought you could say “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Fauuon. Mr. Richards, how much ore would you have to import 
in 1970% 

Mr. Ricuarps. Sixty-five million tons in 1975. 

Mr. Fation. And that is over and above what you plan to take out 
of the Labrador mines? 

Mr. Ricuarps. No. That is all foreign ore—from outside of the 
United States. 

Mr. Fatuton. I say that is over and above what you plan to take 
out of the Labrador mines ? 

Mr. Ricnarns. No. This 65 million is to be brought into the United 
States from Labrador or from 

Mr. Fatxon. I just wanted to know if Labrador was included in 
the 65 million. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fation. Thank you. 

Mr. Donvrro. Proceed, Mr. Richards. 

Mr. Ricuarps. A more comprehensive grasp of the long-range for- 
eign-ore development can be obtained from chart No. 5. You will 
note that for 1890 and many years thereafter imports were well under 
5 million gross tons per year. Then after World War II the imports 
began to increase, and at the present time have risen to around 10 mil- 
lion gross tons. But that is just the start of this era of new iron-ore 
sources for our steel industry. As recorded in The Resources for 
Freedom report and as shown on chart No. 5, there will be a tremendous 
upsurge in foreign-ore requirements, estimated by 1975 to be 65 million 
gross tons, or one-third of the anticipated requirements of our steel 
industry at that time. But whether this 65-million gross-ton import 
requirement is reached in 1975 or 1980 or 1970 does not matter. What 
does count tremendously is that all the signs indicate that, such an 
import requirement will be reached in the foreseeable future and that 
this is an entirely new situation confronting the United States. In 
this new situation Labrador will play an important role. 

I say it isa new situation. That is why I said a while ago few people 
realize the situation that is confronting the United States. Let me 
give you a picture of what a waterway means dollarwise. I cannot 
tell you what the rates will be in the proposed St. Lawrence Waterway 
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because they have not been worked out yet, but I can show you what 
the rates are on the Great Lakes system now. 

The rail haul down from Hibbing to Duluth, a distance of 73 miles, 
costs $1.03. At the other end ther ail haul from Cleveland to Y oungs- 
town, a distance of 67 miles, costs $1.48. In contrast, the cost of using 
the connecting water over a distance of 833 miles is $1.60. So you can 

see that the cost here per ton-mile by water is only about one-tenth 
of that by rail. Hence, it becomes evident that just as the Soo locks 
were essential to economical tr: ansportation of the ore from the Lake 
Superior region in the West, just so the St. Lawrence Waterway is 
equally important for the transportation of ores from the East. 

At this time I want to say that the foreign ores cannot in any event 
be expected to be as cheap in the Great Lakes region as high-grade 
open-pit Mesabi ore—for, in golf terms, the Mesabi open-pit ore is 
par. But it is not going to be here very long. 

And now let me cover the Labrador ore development briefly. In 
November 1949, the Iron Ore Co. of Canada was formed, now consist- 
ing of 10 participating companies, 3 from Canada and the 7 corpora- 
tions from the United States listed below : 


_ 


M. A. Hanna Co. 

Hanna Coal & Ore Corp. 
Armco Steel Corp. 

National Steel Corp. 

Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
. Republic Steel Corp. 


~ 


“ID OUP Cob 


The Iron Ore Co. of Canada will mine what is known as the Labra- 
dor ore body located 365 miles north of the St. Lawrence River. This 


will necessitate a railroad, as shown on chart No. 7. That railroad is 
now in the course of construction. It is 365 miles long, and 131 miles 
of it have been laid. It is expected to be completed some time in 1954. 
Shortly thereafter Labrador ore should be coming into the United 
States. 

Now, it is true that we are talking at the outset of bringing only 10 
million gross tons of ore per year down from Labrador by 1956, but 
there is every reason to assume that 1960 and 1975 will see a demand 
for this ore substantially greater. As I have said, all the signs are 
to that effect; and there is a reasonable expectation that increased 
peacetime ore requirements in the relatively short-term future will 
result in more than 20 million gross tons per year—gross tons are 2,240 
pounds, and the figures we have had here on expected waterway traffic 
are in net tons; 20 million gross tons would be 22.4 million net tons— 
20 million gross tons per year being moved from this Labrador range, 
and most of it can be expected to go through the proposed waterway. 

So far I have been talking about peacetime, but it is very important 
that we also look at the situation in wartime. Let me go back to 
chart No. 5 that shows the imports of ore. Note what happened dur- 
ing the war period. That was the time when we needed every pound 
we could get. The time when we needed more ore than ever, the 
imports went down practically to zero. That was because the ’sub- 
marines sent our ore carriers to the bottom of the ocean. That is the 
reason why that happened. . 

So, in the future, we can put little reliance in wartime on using 
foreign ores which come by way of the ocean. I am speaking of ore 
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from Venezuela and similar countries. If we should ship Labrador 
ore by ocean down to Baltimore and Philadelphia, the same thing 
would be true. 

Now, an important feature of Labrador ore from a wartime stand- 
point is that it is open-pit ore. By open-pit ore we mean that you 
strip off the top ground overlying the ore body, dig into the ore body 
with shovels just like you would dig into a sandpile, and when it gets 
into the car it is ready to go to the plant, and when it gets to the plant 
it is ready to go to the furnaces. 

Underground mines take years to expand. It takes 3 to 5 years to 
develop an underground mine. By that time a war conld be over. 

In contrast to taconites or underground ore, where any substantial 
expansion of output requires a considerable period of time, Labra- 
dor ore has the important wartime advantage of rapid expansibility. 
What I mean to say is that by bringing more shovels to the site, some 
more railroad cars, and making a few changes in the rail system, we 
should be able in a short time to raise the amount of our shipments 
very substantially. I see no reason why we could not expand quickly, 
in a wartime emergency, to 30, 40, or more million gross tons per 
year. 

Because of this advantageous ore situation, as well as for other 
reasons, Defense Department representatives, including the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, have asked repeatedly for this waterway—and recently 
the National Security Council has taken this same position. 

Ge ntlemen, my whole viewpoint on the foregoing matters can best 
be summarized by quoting from this same “Resources for Freedom” 
report, volume I, page 167: 

A strong economic case exists for the development of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and the stream’s power potentialities even without regard to national 
security, but the security aspects of the project make it overwhelmingly expedient 
to proceed with this development as early as possible. 

Now I come to the third and final matter—our participation with 
Canada in this project. During the past year Canadian Government 
representatives repeatedly have stated that, provided the power project 
on the St. Lawrence River can go ahead on one basis or another, Can- 
ada will build the waterway itself, entirely on the Canadian side; 
and if the United States has not by that time decided to go ahead with 
the project now pending before this committee, I have no reason to 
doubt, and I believe most of us feel that way, that Canada will proceed 
on its own. SolI properly may be asked the question, “If this water- 
way is going to be built one way or the other, what difference does it 
make to your industry whether this country joins in this project or 
Canada goes it alone?” My answer is this: We believe that the 
traffic reasonably to be anticipated for this waterway will successfully 
amortize the proposed American investment, as provided in the pend- 
ing legislation. You are not giving money away. You are just ad- 
vancing it. You will get your money back. How many times when 
money is appropriated do you get it back as contemplated by this 
pending legislation ? 

We believe further that, if representatives of this country have a 
say with Canada with regard to rates of tolls and their modification 
from time to time and their duration, it is quite possible that iron ore 
for our steel industry will be cheaper at the mills than otherwise, 
because those American representatives surely will be interested in the 
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impact of such iron-ore costs on the American economy and the Ameri- 
can consumer. 

Finally, even if anyone should have a doubt about full recovery of 
this proposed investment—and we have no such doubt—we believe 
that any risk in that regard is far outweighed by the following 
considerations : 

First, it seems more than likely that, in addition to rates of tolls, a 
variety of other matters will arise from time to time through the years 
where an American voice in the management of this waterway will 
be desirable for the proper representation of this country’s economic 
interests. 

Second, and even more important, if this country is able to partici- 
pate in the control of the operations of this seaway, the defense in- 
terests of the country will, in our opinion, be substantially advanced, 
for the reasons which others have given you and which I need not 
repeat. 

In short, we believe that President Eisenhower and his Cabinet are 
right in their determination that the proposed United States partici- 
pation in this project will advance the economic interests of this coun- 
try asa whole; and when President Eisenhower and the National Secu- 
rity Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff say, as they have, that such 
American participation will advance the security interests of this 
country, they should know what they are talking about. In our 
opinion, the opponents of this project take an untenable position with 
pretensions to superior knowledge and judgment in this field. For 
ourselves, and we suspect we are not peculiar in this, we prefer the 
experience and the proved capacity of those to whom the defense 
leadership of this country has been entrusted. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. McGregor, do you have any questions? 

Mr. McGreeor. I am not going to take up the time because I recog- 
nize it is 11:15 and I want to comment on your statement that the 
opponents take an untenable position with pretensions to superior 
knowledge. 

You are acquainted with Mr. Ben Fairless of the United States Steel 
Co.; are you not? 

Mr. Ricnarps. Very well, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. To save time, I ask permission to have Mr. Fairless’ 
statement inserted in the record following yours. I quote one portion 
of his statement : 

In other words, the American steel industry faces for the future a production 
and cost problem, and not one of scarcity of iron ore. 

I believe the United States Steel produces a big percentage of the 
steel of the country and also uses a large percentage of the ore. 

Mr. Ricnarps. Mr. Dondero and Mr. McGregor, may I read the 
next paragraph of that statement ? 

Mr. McoGrecor. Yes. I will put the whole statement in the record 
with permission of the committee. 

Mr. RicrArps. I would like you gentlemen to hear the statement. 

Mr. McGrecor. Surely. 

Mr. Ricwarps. “With the progressive depletion”-—— 

Mr. McGrecor. Wait a minute. Where are you reading from? 
I was reading page 449 of our last hearings and there was a statement 
made by Mr. Benjamin F. Fairless, president of the United States 
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Steel Corp., prepared for the Subcommittee on the Study of Monopoly 
Power of the House Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. Ricnarps. That is what I am reading from. 

Mr. McGrecor. The next item following what I have read, says, 
“Economy is better off when industry does its own planning.” 

Mr. Ricwarps. This is on page 449 of the hearings before this group 
where Mr. Larcade, without objection, put in Mr. Fairless’ statement, 
and I am reading that statement. If this is wrong then your publi- 
cation is wrong, but I would like to have the priv ilege of reading what 
Mr. Fairless said. 

Mr. McGrecor. All right. Mr. Fairless said: 


In other words, the American steel industry faces for the future a production 
and cost problem, and not one of scarcity of iron ore. 





The next sentence says 

Mr. Ricnarps. Wait a minute. 

Mr. McGrecor. It says, and I continue his statement—— 

Economy is better off when industry does its own planning. 

That is page 449 of the hearings. 

Mr. Ricwarps. I am interested in that because I read that same 
quotation and I have it here in several publications. The words 
quoted in this [pointing to a non-Government publication] have 
three stars after them. 

Mr. McGrecor. May I submit mine to the clerk to read? There 
are no stars in there which shows no deletion, and I ask the clerk 
to read. 

Mr. Ricwarps. I would like to read this to this group. I expected 
this question and you will find these are very, very interesting para- 
graphs. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you show a deletion in this statement? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Not in this Government print. 

Mr. McGrecor. Is there a deletion in there? 

Mr. Ricwarps. No. 

Mr. McGrecor. I thought you said there were three stars there? 

Mr. Ricuarps. There are in the quotations from this [pointing to 
the non-Government publication]. When I come to what you are 
going to quota there are little stars there. As to those stars, I am 
going to quote what was omitted there. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am reading from the record on page 449. I un- 
derstood you to say that I was leaving something out, or that the 
clerk was leaving something out or the hearings had left something 
out. 

Mr. Ricwarps. No, sir. I say I have the Government publication 
where this has been quoted in full and which shows what the little 
stars covered, and so I went back to that Government publication 
and checked 

Mr. Donvero. Go ahead and quote it, Mr. Richards. 

Mr. Ricwarps. I would like to read it all. I think it is important. 

He goes on and says: 





An adequate supply of iron ore in this country is primarily a production and 


cost problem. It is not a question of the exhaustion of the ore reserves of the 
United States. 
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This is the iron ore situation: 

With the progressive depletion of the deposits of high grade iron ore, it is 
gradually becoming more and more necessary to utilize lower grade domestic 
ore deposits. 


Which I just said. 
United States Steel and others— 


and we are part of the others— 


have already worked out methods for doing this and are far along with the 
plans necessary to accomplish this result. 
At the same time, United States Steel as well as others— 


and we are part of the others— 


have thought it advisable to find and develop new sources of high grade iron 
ore outside of the United States. Large foreign deposits of high grade ore have 
already been found and are now under development. 


That is just what I said. I agree with Mr. Fairless 100 percent. 

Mr. McGrecor. Go on and read the rest of the statement. Read 
the rest of the statement. You will find it exactly as I have stated. 

Mr. Ricwarps (reading :) 

In other words, the American steel industry faces for the future a production 
and cost problem, and not one of scarcity of iron ore. 


I would like to talk on that question. Do you know that 5 percent of 
the earth’s crust is iron ore? There is probably enough iron in the 
United States to take care of you for God knows how long; as you 
could walk out in front of this building and dig up the dirt of the 
street and take it to blast furnaces, and I am sure you would get some 
iron ore. But God knows how much it would cost and I do not know 


how little iron you would get. 
When it gets to the point of economics, we have a lot of small iron- 


_ 
‘ 


ore mines in the East. We fought the Revolutionary War on them. 
We cannot use many of them because it is cheaper to get Lake Superior 
foreign ores. There is no question about that. I agree with the 


statement. 
Mr. Donpero. If there is no objection, we will include the whole 


statement. 
(The statement by Mr. Fairless is as follows :) 


IRON OrE Is AVAILABLE 


(By Benjamin F. Fairless, president, United States Steel Corp. Prepared for 
the Subcommittee on the Study of Monopoly Power of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, April 26-28, 1950) 


In discussing iron ore, I want to make one point clear at the beginning. 

An adequate supply of iron ore in this country is primarily a production and 
cost problem. It is not a question of the exhaustion of the ore reserves of the 
United States. 

This is the iron ore situation: 

With the progressive depletion of the deposits of high grade iron ore, it is 
gradually becoming more and more necessary to utilize lower grade domestic ore 
deposits. United States Steel and others have already worked out methods for 
doing this and are far along with the plans necessary to accomplish this result. 

At the same time, United States Steel, as well as others, have thought it advisa- 
ble to find and develop new sources of high grade iron ore outside of the United 
States. Large foreign deposits of high-grade ore have already been found and 
are now under development. In other words, the American steel industry faces 
for the future a production and cost problem, and not one of scarcity of iron ore. 
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ECONOMY IS BETTER OFF WHEN INDUSTBY DOES ITS OWN PLANNING 


Frankly, I cannot become too excited by the fact that certain people are only 
now discovering the problem which individual companies in the iron-ore industry 
recognized years ago. How can I be, when the solution for the problem has 
already been found? To me, it illustrates again why our economy is better off 
when industry does its own forward planning and solves its own problems, instead 
of relying upon Government to do its thinking and planning for it. 

There are several other things that I would like to point out about iron ore. 

During World War II the stee! industry was short of many of the raw ma- 
terials required to make steel, including scrap and coal, but I know of no instance 
of any steel company losing steel production because of a shortage of iron ore. 
Nor has that happened since the end of the war. And, furthermore, I do not 
expect that to occur at any time in the foreseeable future. 

In 1949 the total amount of iron ore produced in the United States, plus that 
received here from foreign sources, was 92 million tons. Of this amount, United 
States Steel produced 37 million tons and bought 2 million tons. It retained 
35 million tons for its own use and sold 4 million tons to other companies who 
wished to buy ore. This means that other users of iron ore had available 
57 million tons from all sources, of which quantity 4 million tons, or about 
7 percent, were purchased from United States Steel. It is simply not factual to 
infer that because United States Steel has a little over 50 percent of the con- 
servatively estimated ore reserves in the Lake Superior area with iron content 
of 45 percent or better that it thus exercises control over the remainder of the 
steel industry. 

IRON ORE CONSERVATION POLICY 


Pursuant to its ore conservation policy, United States Steel has attempted to 
meet its own needs with respect to the grades of ores from the Lake Superior 
region which are presently in use. Of such deposits, it has about 51 percent of 
the kind of ores presently in use, but it has only about 19 percent of the very 
much larger tonnage of ores in the same region which are generally referred to as 
taconites. These taconite ores amounting to many billions of tons are rapidly 
coming into the category of usable ores. 

The table on the last page gives estimates of the total reserves of iron ore in 
various sections of the United States. This table discloses that United States 
Steel has about 19 percent of the estimated ore reserves of the country, including 
usable ores in addition to the kind presently in use. 

Another point in connection with ore reserves should be mentioned. United 
States Steel operates about 33 percent of the steel industry’s ingot capacity. It 
relies more on iron ore to produce steel than many other companies which use a 
higher percentage of scrap. In fact, due to a lower utilization of scrap, the ratio 
of iron ore used by United States Steel per ton of steel ingots produced is about 
20 percent higher than that of the remainder of the steel industry. This is another 
reason for United States Steel having higher ore reserves in relation to its ingot 
capacity. 


SELLING ORE TO OTHER COMPANIES A LONG STANDING POLICY OF 
UNITED STATES STEEL 


Much has been said about our ore reserves on the Mesabi Range, a section of the 
Lake Superior district. How much ore is controlled by any one company in any 
one producing area is meaningless unless this is related to its consumption and to 
the activities of competing companies in the same and in other areas. 

United States Steel has been a seller of Lake Superior iron ore for 10 years. It 
proposes to continue to sell ore to those who wish to buy, and this includes ore 
which may eventually come from Venezuela. 

It should be remembered that the ore which United States Steel is now selling 
has been carried by it, in most instances, from 40 to 50 years. During this long 
period, taxes have been paid on these properties, while many competitors of 
United States Steel have enjoyed a considerable advantage in that they have been 
wholly or partially free of this heavy tax burden. In computing United States 
Steel’s true cost of ore, one cannot disregard the large amount of taxes paid by 
United States Steel on each ton of ore during the time it was held in the ground. 
Certainly United States Steel should recover the taxes paid for carrying the ore 
before anyone begins to compute what profit is made on such sales of iron ore. It 
will be remembered that in 1949 United States Steel used in its own operation 
about 90 percent of the iron ore which it produced. 
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THE LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION AND FINANCIAL JOB AHEAD IN IRON ORE 


Finally, I should like to point out the large expenditures necessary to be made 
by the iron ore industry in developing new sources of iron ore. Following inten- 
sive research and experimentation on plants and methods for the beneficiation of 
lower grade ores found in the Lake Superior region, United States Steel now has 
under construction in Minnesota the first phase of a large scale concentrating 
plant. These and similar plants will cost us many millions of dollars. 

In addition, United States Steel is hard at work in Venezuela where large depos- 
its of relatively high grade ores have been found. This development is estimated 
to require many more millions of additional investment, Ali in all, there is a 
large size production and financial job ahead of United States Steel in iron ore. 

I should like to conclude by saying that I think it is fortunate for the country 
and for the many smaller steel companies that there are larger companies in the 
steel industry which are willing and capable of taking the necessary steps to 
assure an adequate iron ore supply for this country. 


Tron ore in the United States 


Total United States! | United States Steel 


District | | Excludes | 
Millions ores with Millions Percent of 
| gross tons iron con- | gross tons | total 
tents below | 


Percent 
Northeastern _._. P , 108 | 30 
Southeastern pied. de , » at ‘ , 558 | 30 


Lake Superior: | | 
Ores presently in use , 365 


} 
Additional usable ores 4 ! 72, 005 





Total 73, 370 
South Central... __. 880 | 
Western - ; : 418 


= st = srt = =} 
Grand total 77, 334 | 14, 813 | 


1 Source: The Iron Ores of the United States by Dr. C, W. Hayes published in Bull. 394 of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, U. 8. Geological Survey, reprinted from Report of the National Conservation Com- 
mission, February 1909. Production 1908-49, inclusive, as shown by Minerals Yearbooks, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of the Interior has been deducted, and 200,000,000 tons have been added in the western district to 
recognize recent work in Utah covered by U. 8. Bureau of Mines Report of Investigation 4388, Novem ber 
1948. Excludes 218,000,000 tons of titaniferous magnetite, none of which is owned by United States Steel 


Mr. McGrecor. I have no other questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donvrero Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Fauion. Mr. Richards, I think you are probably the most 
authoritative witness we have had on ore and the Akipetient of ore. I 
understand that your company is a part owner and operator of the 
Labrador mines. 

Mr. Ricrarns. That is right. I said that this morning. 

Mr. Fauion. Could you tell me if there have been any contracts 
made for the shipment of this ore to date? : 

Mr. Ricnarps. Yes. The Bethlehem Steel Co., which owns proper- 
ties both on the Great Lakes and in the East, I understand—I have 
not seen the contract—I understand they have made a contract for 
30 million tons over 25 years, which is at the rate of 1,200,000 tons per 
year; and whether they will use it as the Great Lakes plant or a 
where I do not know. 

Mr. Fation. Do you know whether this Canadian mining com- 
pany, or a subsidiary, or anybody connected with the Labrador mines, 
contracted to build ocean-going ore ships? 
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Mr. Ricwarps. Oh, yes. Weare doing so ourselves. We are build- 
ing some right now—our own company. 

Mr. Fatxon. So that if this canal is not built it does not preclude 
Labrador ore from coming into the United States? 

Mr. Ricnarps. No. We do not like to do it, but we can carry it 
down to Baltimore and ship it over the mountains to the Great 
Lakes—if that isn’t something. 

Mr. Fatuon. May I remind you, Mr. Richards, you had to ship 
ore from the Mesabi Ranges into the Bethlehem plants in the East. 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. 

Mr. Fauuon. If Canada builds this seaway it does not preclude you 
from having this ore in the Lake Erie section ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. 

Mr. Fation. So what is the difference whether we participate or 
‘anada builds it alone? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Well, I tried to give you reasons this morning. 

Mr. Fation. As a defense basis. 

Mr. Ricwarps. On a defense basis? 

Mr. Faxon. It does not make any difference; does it? 

Mr. Ricuarps. I do not get your point. 

Mr. Faxwon. If the canal is built. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes. 

Mr. Fauvon. If it is a defense measure and the canal is built because 
of the ore in the Labrador mines and the easy shipment of the ore 
into Lake Erie—— 

Mr. Ricwarps. That is right. 

Mr. Faxon. It does not make any difference whether we build 
it or Canada builds it, as long as the canal is there. 

Mr. Ricuarps. The canal will be there in either case. There might 
be questions in time of war when we would want to do this or that 
and we might have to send a delegation up there to ask if we can 
do this or that. But you are correct. If the canal is there, we will 
use it, probably. 

Mr. Fatton. Do you know whether anybody has had any trouble 
with Canada on the coal shipments to Canada? 

Mr. Ricuarps. No, sir. 

Mr. Fauion. So you might anticipate if Canada builds it alone you 
might have some difficulty with them? 

Mr. Ricuarps. No; but when you don’t own property and you want 
to do something with it, you have to take your hat in your hand and 
say, “Please.” When you own it, you do not. 

Mr. Fauton. Isn’t this ore a foreign shipment coming into the 
United States? 

Mr. Ricwarps. I do not understand what you mean. You mean 
Labrador ore? 

Mr. Fauuon. The Labrador ore is a foreign shipment coming into 
the United States. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fauwon. Is the company incorporated under the Canadian laws? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Now you have me. I think it is incorporated under 
American laws, but I cannot answer that accurately. 

Mr. Fauwon. Is that possible? 

Mr. Ricuarps. You are getting me into a legal question that I do 
not know. 
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Mr. Fauton. So that every ton of ore taken out of the Labrador 
mines would have some royalty paid on it to Canada, would it? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is true. They get a royalty and an income-tax 
benefit. Two things. 

Mr. Fautuon. So it is to their advantage to get this ore over this 
canal as cheaply as possible. 

Mr. Ricnarps. It may be. 

Mr. Fation. So that you would not anticipate any trouble as far 
as ore shipments are concerned. 

Mr. Ricuarps. I think it is a question between what they can get 
in rates and 

Mr. Fauion. It works both ways. Profits on the mines, royalties 
from taking it out of the earth, and tolls to help liquidate the cost 
of the canal. 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. They will have to strike an economic 
balance wherever they can. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Richards, you say you do not know what the tolls 
will be in the canal ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. No. 

Mr. Fatton. But you said it would be self-liquidating ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Yes. 

Mr. Fatiton. Without knowing what the tolls will be ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. The Department of Commerce used rates that look 
quite reasonable. . 

Mr. Fauuon. Mr. Richards, let me remind you they use those rates 
on the tonnage of all the ore coming out of the Labrador mines, and 
not including oy ying anything to the East, to Pittsburgh, or to 
Baltimore, or to Pgicin hia, or any place else where there might 
be a steel mill in the East. 

Mr. Ricwarvs. I am not sure. 

Mr. Fauton. They are using the total tonnage and using that to 
predicate their rates on. So that you could not use those figures in 
computing tolls if they are going to use the complete tonnage comin 
out of the Labrador mines if half of the tonnage will be shipped East 

Mr. Ricuarps. In my judgment, there will be at least 20 million 
gross tons coming out of the ta brador field annually in the relatively 
short-term future. That is 22.4 million net tons and the estimated 
tonnage for this waterway is always stated in net tons. Who owns 
the Labrador mines? The great bulk of it is owned by the steel 
industry in the Great Lakes region. Those people would not have it 
shipped to the Atlantic coast. They w ‘ould use it themselves. We 


are going to need it. You will find nearly all of it going through the 
St. Lawrence to the Great Lakes regions. I would not be surprised 
if the Labrador ore bought by Bethlehem Steel goes to their plant on 
the Great Lakes, the Lackawanna plant, near Buffalo. 

Mr. Fation. They will ee close up the eastern plants? 


Mr. Ricuarps. Oh, no. Bethlehem for years has been having ore 
mined in Chile and they have a great development in Venezuela, with 
a tremendous body of ore there, and I cannot see them sending Vene- 
zuela ore to Lackawanna on the Great Lakes if the seaway is at hand 
to bring Labrador ore there. I think that is right. 

Mr. peers In time of peace ydu can get ore presumably from 
Labrador to Philadelphia, can’t you? 

Mr. Ricwarps. In time of peace from Labrador to Philadelphia? 
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Mr. Faxion. That’s right—in an all-ocean route. 
Mr. Ricwarps. Yes. 
Mr. Faxon. So that you say in time of war you would not be able 

to ship it around the coast? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. 

Mr. Fatiton. What would you do in that case—send Labrador ore 
to Philadelphia by rail? 

Mr. Ricwarps. No, sir. That is an interesting question. We in 
the steel industry are constantly conscious of the need of railroad cars. 
The railroads do the best job they know how. We plead for cars and 
they try to help us. But we are often very short of cars, particularly 
in time of war. 

I think what the railroads would like to do in time of war is use 
as little rail transportation as possible. 

Here is an interesting thing. The big consumer on the east coast 
is the Baltimore plant. The distance by rail from Montreal to Balti- 
more is 555 miles. 

Mr. Fation. What is 555 miles? 

Mr. Ricnarps. From Baltimore to Montreal. 

Mr. Fation. Do you have the figure of how far it is from the Mesabi 
Range to Baltimore? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Wait a minute. Let me finish, please. If you could 
take this same Labrador ore through the seaway and get it to Ashta- 
bula—and in’ a war period you ought to have enough ‘boats available 
to use in the seaway to bring in the ore you want, so it is not a ques- 
tion of having boats available—you only have to go 429 miles. I am 
not a rail man, but when you think of going from Montreal over the 
Adirondack Mountains and over the mountains of Vermont 555 miles 
on roads which were never built for it, and here is a natural route from 
Ashtabula, which was built for handling ore, with railroads to bring 
the ore east, you could bring it in there and save yourself 126 miles of 
railroad haul. 

In addition to that, just picture this: The amount of ore used in 
the East would take at least 10 trains a day to run these plants—10 
empty trains every day going back over the Adirondack Mountains or 
up through Vermont with not a thing in them. 

Mr. Fation. You are talking about in time of war. 

Mr. Ricwarps. That is what you were talking about. 

Mr. Faion. I am talking about both. 

Mr. Ricwarps. You were talking about in time of war, so I have to 
talk about what is going to happen in time of war. 

Mr. Fatton. You only spent a second in telling me what effect it 
would have in time of peace. 

Mr. Ricnarps. In time of peace the rates by ocean to the east coast 
would be very good. That is why you have the Fairless plant. Of 
course, they are not using Labrador ore but they are getting Vene- 

zuela ore. 

Mr. Fation. They are contracting to use Labrador ore. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Not United States Steel. 

Mr. Fation. United States Steel has not contracted to use it? 

Mr. Ricwarps. No, sir. 

Mr. Fatiton. Whom are you shipping the ore to on the east coast # 

Mr. Ricwarps. Bethlehem has the contract. We do not have a con- 
tract, you understand. This Iron Ore Co. of Canada does not sell ore. 
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But the M. A. Hanna Co—I have not seen this contract, but I under- 
stand that they have a contract with Bethlehem. 

Mr. Fation. That is right. 

Mr. Ricuarps. In other words, the Hanna company is a merchan- 
diser of ore and a lot of the Midwest steel companies are its customers. 
They expect to sell some of that ore to them, I am sure, but they can 
sell anywhere. 

Mr. Fation. They are businessmen and will sell in the best market 
at the best price. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Surely. 

Mr. Farxon. This is the last a: When did you start to make 
a study of the Great Lakes seaway? 

Mr. Ricwarps. I started to make a study of transportation routes 
about 1949 when this proposition came to our attention. 

Mr. Fatton. Was that before you acquired the mines or after? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Before. 

Mr. Fa.ton. But you were interested in acquiring mines at that 
time? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes. Due to this terrific ore situation. I have told 
you gentlemen about this 13-year high-grade ore reserve around Lake 
Superior. That is an average figure. I would hate to tell you the 
actual figures on the individual cases. 

Mr. Fatton. You do not mean to say that if this canal is not built no 
ore will ever reach the United States from Labrador when the United 
States is the only market ? 

Mr. Ricwarns. Yes. I do not know of any other place; but when 
you realize three-fourths of it belongs to these Midwest steel com- 
panies, they will take their own ore and not leave it on the east coast. 

Mr. Fation. Did you ever have this feeling prior to your study ? 

Mr. Ricnarps. I will stand up to answer that. You know, I was 
once very much against this project. My company was not against 
it. We were neutral. We thought it was a project that had merits 
on both sides. 

Mr. McGrecor. And a number of your friends who were against 
it at the same time are now for it. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Our company was neutral. But here was a revela- 
tion to me. I had to study these transportation routes, and I came 
to the St. Lawrence and I said, “Here is this old dud. It has been 
up all this timé and I have been reading about the iceway and so on.” 

After I started to study it month by month, I thought, “What are 
these objections I have heard about? None of them hold water.” 
Suddenly I became a convert, and, gentlemen, I am a real convert for 
the seaway. 

a McGrecor. You have quite an investment up there now, do you 
noté 

Mr. Ricnarps. Wait a minute; let me finish. I came to the conclu- 
sion, what a skillful job these opponents have done. They have little 
squibs in the newspapers and articles and discussions here and there, 
and they just inject it. I thought what have they done to the public? 
And even in political life what a job they must have been doing. My 
hat went off to them. 

I thought if the people of this country would make the study I have 
made and found out the facts I have, gentlemen, your mail would be 
flooded with letters saying, “Get that seaway and get it fast.” 

37338—53——28 
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Mr. Oaxman. That is the power of propaganda. 

Mr. Donpero. We ought to page Diogenes. Any questions from 
the left ? 

Mr. Oaxman. I would like to make a short statement of fact. I 
think all of the members of this committee know that Detroit and the 
immediate area was considered the arsenal of democracy during World 
WarlII. They turned out more products of war there than any other 
place in the country. 

We were forced for well over one-half of the period of World 
War IT, in order to get the products we produced to the east coast for 
shipment, even if they were trucks, we had to drive from Detroit to 
Toledo, and as you will see on the big map where Lake Erie is and 
around the south coast of Lake Erie to Buffalo. 

We were forced to go about 200 miles out. of our way because of the 
regulations of the Dominion of Canada, and Canada was our ally. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to pose the question to the gentleman 
from Maryland that if treaties existed between Canada and/or Brit- 
ain with a nation with whom we were at war, what would be the 
situation ¢ 

Mr. Fautwon. Vice versa, what would be the situation ? 

Mr. Oaxman. That is why we should have a voice in the seaway. 

Mr. Fatton. Let me comment on your question where you de- 
scribe Detroit as the arsenal of democracy and the productive section 
of the country. 

It was testified before this committee some years ago that if this 
seaway were not built, Detroit would dry up and blow away. That 
was 1914. That was your testimony before this committee. 

Mr. Oaxman. It could still happen. 

Mr. Faxon. It was not before this committee, because it was a 
long time ago, but a committee. 

Mr. Oaxman. It could still happen. 

Mr. Scupper. I do not want to argue with my colleagues, but we 
had testimony a few days ago to the effect that this project would 
cost $106 million as now set up. 

Mr. Ricnarps. Which one do you mean? 

Mr. Scupper. The waterway. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. There was another figure of about $100 million that 
was contained in the bill, that we were considering 2 years ago, for 
the deepening of harbors. Now, will it be necessary to deepen the 
harbors in order to accommodate the ore boats that will deliver ore 
from Labrador to the ports in the lakes area ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarps. No. 

Mr. Scupper. Could we be assured there would be no further ap- 
propriations? Or is this $106 million set up as a low figure in order 
to induce us to consider this project? Could we be assured that this 
proposed waterway will not be a forerunner for future appropria- 
tions to develop these ports? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Well, now, Mr. Congressman, really, I am getting— 
I am down here to talk about ore. I think Mr. Danielian can answer 
that better than I could if you will permit him to answer it. 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 

Mr. McGreecor. Before Mr. Danielian speaks, we will ask him to 
qualify as to whether he is an engineer, and whether he has made a 
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study to learn if the harbors need additional dredging or is he taking 
someone else’s figures and statement ? 

Mr. RIcHARDS. Let me say this: This is a 27-foot channel and that 
will take any boat to the extent it is now carrying ore in the Great 
Lakes. There is no question about that, I believe. 

Dr. Danrentan. Our next witness, Mr. Ayers, will be able to go into 
that question. 

Mr. McGrecor. Very well. 

Mr. Donvero. We have only 30 minutes left and we have two more 
witnesses. I hope the Members will ask brief questions. Governor 
Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. I have no questions. 

Mr. BuiarntK. I have no questions, but I want to say, Mr. Richards, 
coming from the great Mesabi Range, and being familiar with your 
great company—lI want to say for the record that this is one of the 
most complete, succinct, and factual statements on the iron-ore situa- 
tion and its relationship to the seaway that I have seen or heard at 
any time in the 6 years I have been here in Washington. I want to 
commend you for your excellent statement. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Thank you. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I want to make an observation. I certainly con- 
cur with the gentleman from Minnesota and I want to say if I were 
an opponent of the seaway I do not think I could withstand the 
strength of his arguments. 

Mr. McGrecor. I do not think that statement needs any comment 
from this side. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I do not think so either. 

Mr. Dempsey. A few days ago a gentleman representing the Cab- 
inet, and I presume the President, testified. The small figure now 
as compared with the larger figure’ 2 years ago was brought up. He 
said he could not have been for the project with the ie 4 of 2 
years ago. Do you feel that way? 

Mr. Ricwarps. What were the figures 2 years ago? 

Mr. Dempsey. The figures ran into 4 to 5 hundred million dollars. 

Mr. Ricwarps. You mean the figures with power and everything 
else ¢ 

Mr. Dempsey. I mean, that was chargeable to the seaway. That is 
what I am talking about. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Wee: I was for that under those conditions too, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. You would have supported it no matter what the 
cost was? 

Mr. Ricwarps. No. But I was satisfied it was self-liquidating. 

Mr. Dempsey. Several times the amount that is now proposed which 
is supposed to do the job; and you do not know what the tolls are 
going to be? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Being in the business we people have been in, we 
have a pretty good idea of what they will be. 

Mr. Dempsey. He could not tell if it would liquidate itself if these 
things came about ? 

Mr. Ricrarps. Those rates look reasonable to me. 

Mr. Dempsey. The witness I am, referring to did not give any rates. 

Mr. Rictarps. I mean, I have seen previous publications. Dr. 
Danielian, hasn’t 50 cents been used ? 
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Mr. Danrenian. Yes. It has been used as a sample, and not as a 
recommendation, 

Mr. Ricwarps. In this bill you have here, don’t you tell them they 
have to make it self-liquidating? So they have to set a rate for it. 

Mr. Dempsey. I am asking you a question about the previous bill. 

Mr. Ricnarps. Yes, sir. As I remember it, the previous bill was 
for a seaway and deepening some channels, and for power, all 
combined. 

Mr. Dempsey. There was a separate item for the seaway in it. 

Mr. Ricuarps. I am really 

Mr. Donvero. Let us not get into previous bills, if you do not mind. 

Mr. Dempsey. It is all right. 

Mr. Donpero. Thank you, Mr. Richards, for your statement. Who 
is the next witness? 

Dr. Danrevian. Mr. Ayers has a very brief statement which he is 
willing to put in the record and just say a word. He is a shipping 
expert—the vice president and general manager of the Great Lakes 
Steamship Co. 

Mr. Donpero. Very well. Mr. Ayers, we will be glad to hear you 
briefly. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH B. AYERS, JR., VICE PRESIDENT AND 
GENERAL MANAGER, GREAT LAKES STEAMSHIP CO., INC. 


Mr. Avers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee—— 

Mr. McGreeor. Mr. Chairman, did I understand he is going to file 
his statement ? 

Mr. Donpero. Yes. 

Mr. Arers. I would like to submit this for the record. 

Mr. Donpero. Yes. 

Mr. Arres. I would like to submit this for the record. 

Mr. Donpero. Without objection your statement will be made a 
part of the record. 

(The statement of Mr. Ayers is as follows :) 

My name is Joseph B. Ayers, Jr. I am vice president and general 
manager of Great Lakes Steamship Co., which has its offices in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This company is engaged in the iron ore, coal and grain 
trade on the Great Lakes. It is entirely independent of the steel and 
ore companies interested in the Labrador iron ore development. 

My experience with the Great Lakes Steamship Co., Inc., dates 
from March 1937. During the past 16 years I have been active in the 
Great Lakes shipping business, with the exception of 3 years when 
I was on active duty in the United States Coast Guard. 

In the course of those years in the shipping business, I have held 
various positions in an executive capacity having to do with all phases 
of lake vessel transportation. Since 1946 I have been a director of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association and have served on various committees 
within that organization. 

I am appearing before this committee today to submit certain fac- 
tual material, and some opinions, which I believe to be relevant to 
your consideration of the St. Lawrence waterway proposal which is 
pending before you. The points which I want to cover relate pri- 
marily to the movement of Labrador iron ore and other bulk cargo 
through such a waterway. 
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First. Labrador ore would be carried from Seven Islands through 
such a waterway in the same types of lake ships—and perhaps, on 
alternate runs, in the same ships—as those used for moving iron ore 
from the existing ore ranges in the Lake Superior region. And the 
ships carrying Labrador ore would use the same lake-port facilities 
as would then be used by lake ships carrying ore from those other 
ranges. 

Second. I shall point out later the likelihood of developing a two- 
way cargo movement through such a waterway in lake-type vessels; 
but whether or not such a traffic is developed, ships will be available 
from the Great Lakes fleet to move westward through the waterway 
all the Labrador ore that anyone wants to ship on that route. If, as 
the construction of the waterway progresses and the future require- 
ments of the consumers of ore become known, it appears that the 
Great Lakes fleet then afloat and suitable for the Labrador traffic will 
be inadequate, the necessary additional suitable ships will be built. 
That is happening all the time anyway, entirely apart from any in- 
creased traffic generated by this proposed waterway. Since 1950, 
for example, there have been at least 25 ships of the 18,000 to 20, 000 
ton class added to the Great Lakes bulk cargo fleet. Such ships would 
provide an economically sound operation for the movement westward 
of Labrador ore, irrespective of a two-way traffic in those ships. This 
is shown by the fact that most of these large ships now bringing ore 
from Duluth to the lower lake ports return west without cargo; and 
yet the mileage from Duluth to Erie, Pa., is approximately the same 
as from Seven Islands to Erie. 

Third. The type of lake vessel that I have just mentioned would 
be able to carry profitable pay loads with complete efficiency through 
such a waterway as that proposed by the legislation before this com- 
mittee. Fully loaded with ore or other bulk cargoes they will not, 
with 3 or 4 exceptions, draw over 25 feet; 5 and those 3 or 4 exc eptions 

can be operated profitably at drafts of 25 feet or less. A waterway 

with 27-foot channels and locks of 80 feet in width and 30 feet over 
the sills would be entirely adequate for the efficient and economical 
operation of any of these Great Lake ships. They are carrying ore 
now from the Lake Superior region through channels which supply 
only 25-foot navigation; and, as “I have said ~arlier, they are unload- 
ing at the same lake-port facilities that would be used to unload Lab- 
rador ore. 

Fourth. It has been estimated that, when the waterway is in full 
operation, at least 10 million tons of grain and mill products and 
3 million tons of coal will move eastward through the waterway each 
year. All such bulk cargo can be carried efficiently and economically 
in the same type of lake vessels as would be used for westward 
movement of Labrador ore. Therefore, it seems almost inevitable 
that a two-way cargo movement in the same lake vessels would very 
soon materialize. Eastward-bound cargo would either be unloaded 
at Montreal for consumption in eastern Canada or, if ocean-bound, 
would be transshipped at Montreal or perhaps ultimately at Seven 
Islands. In any event, there would be westward-bound cargo for 
these lake-type ships available at Seven Islands. Of course, the vol- 
umes of the different types of cargo that are developed will determine 
whether or not that two-way traffic will approach a balanced move- 
ment. However, some imbalance in traffic flow is the rule and not 
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the exception, and I have no doubt but that in this case an economically 
sound flow of lake-type ships through the waterway will be developed. 

Fifth. This movement of lake-type vessels carrying bulk cargo will, 
in my opinion, constitute the major portion of the waterway traffic; 
and, in the economics of the situation, with the Labrador ore field 
taken into account, that would be true regardless of increased depth of 
the channel. Consequently, the various contentions that have been 
made regarding the percentage of oceangoing ships, American or 
otherwise, that can navigate a 27-foot channel with an adequate pay- 
load relate only to the smaller part of the use to be expected of any 
St. Lawrence waterway. The economic feasibility of the waterway, 
from the standpoint of liquidation of the investment, is therefore tied 
in major part to the type of lake-vessel traffic I have been discussing. 

To sum up: If the proposed St. Lawrence waterway is built, and 
it appears that it will be built one way or another, Labrador ore will 
move westward upriver in lake-type ships. The ships to move that 
ore will be available from the then operating Great Lakes fleet or will 
be built as additions to that fleet; and irrespective of a two-way cargo 
movement in those ships, they will provide an economically sound 
operation for the westward ore movement. They will operate with 
entire efficiency, with profitable loads, through such a waterway as 
that proposed by the legislation pending before you. Furthermore, 
it is highly probable that a two-way cargo movement in such ships will 
be developed. It is also highly probable, in my opinion, that the 
major portion of the cargo movement through the St. Lawrence Water- 
way would be in such lake-type vessels and that liquidation of the 
investment in the waterway will, in substantial part, result from such 
traffic. 

The principal point I want to bring up is that the existing type of 
lake ship on the Great Lakes right now can be utilized for the carry- 
ing of commodities to Canada through the seaway, and to bring iron 
ore back from Labrador. A 27-foot channel would not affect any of 
the ships with the exception of about three, as far as draft is concerned, 
on a full payload basis. 

Mr. Donvero. May I ask Mr. Ayers, whether the present machinery, 
and docks, and unloading paraphernalia would also be used to unload 
that ore as you are doing now ? 

Mr. Ayers. The same equipment. 

Mr. Fation. Do you have enough ships up there now to haul iron 
ore from the Mesabi Range? 

Mr. Ayers. I would not be a bit surprised if next year we did not 
have too many. 

Mr. Fauuon. Did you recently give permission to the Canadian 
Government to have their ships haul ore? 

Mr. Ayers. I think last year they hauled about 100,000 tons there. 

Mr. Donpero. How much did they haul? 

Mr. Ayers. I would say about 100,000 tons. 

Mr. Donpero. Out of a total of how much? 

Mr. Ayers. Seventy-nine million tons. 

Mr. Fation. The question was, Were you short of ships and did you 
have to give permission to Canada? 

Mr. Ayres. I think the governmental authorities consented to that. 

Mr. Fatton. And the Canadian ships were utilized, were they not? 
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Mr. Ayres. The Canadian ships were not allowed to participate 
because the Canadian Board of Trade would not release the ships, 
with the exception of 100,000 tons. 

Mr. Fatton. No ships were used ? 

Mr. Ayres. Apparently a few were, 10 or 12. 

Mr. Donvero. Are there any questions from ‘the left ? 

Mr. Scupper. I have a question. What is the depth necessary for 
the ore-carrying boats presently transporting ore from the Mesabi 
Range to the lakes? 

Mr. Ayres. About 24 feet 6 inches. It is governed by the water. 

Mr. Scupper. Are they delivering ore to all of the ports that now 
receive ore ¢ 

Mr. Ayres. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. To all of these companies that are involved in the 
ownership of the Labrador deposits ? 

Mr. Ayres. Yes. 

Mr. Scupper. Would it be necessary for any harbor improvement 
to be developed because of the Labrador shipments? Could this be a 
closed book of $106 million, with no further strings tied to it for 
further authorization or appropriation ? 

Mr. Ayres. I would say so, sir, because with your 27-foot channel 
and the existing ships the load line they are allowed to load to would 
not exceed 24 feet 6 inches—in some cases 25 feet on some of the newer 
ships. So if you have 2 feet under your bottom, you are all right, 
and all the harbors on the Great Lakes could accommodate these ships. 

Mr. Scupver. I do not consider this project to be a seaway, but con- 
sider it primarily as an ore-shipping waterway. I would not like to 
see the Government expend this large sum of money and then come 
back at some future time for more money to deepen the various 
harbors to accommodate the larger vessels that would ply the canal. 

Mr. Ayres. With the ships we have in the lakes now, you would 
not have to deepen the harbors. 

Mr. Donprro. Are there any other questions? If not, we thank 
you very much for your statement. Dr. Danielian, you have already 
been introduced, and you may proceed with any statement you wish 
to make. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF N. R. DANIELIAN, PRESIDENT, GREAT 
LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE ASSOCIATION—Resumed 


Dr. Dantevian. I am president of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Association. I have been engaged in the study of this project for 
some years. As a matter of fact, if you will permit me, I would like 
to throw a glance back to the days when Judge Mansfield, whose 
picture hangs there, was chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee. 

My first introduction to this subject was in 1940. And in 1941 I 
had the great pleasure of working closely with Judge Mansfield. It 
was one of the personal influences and encouragements I had that 
Judge Mansfield, coming from Texas, was a great proponent of this 
project. As I look at this committed there are two members of the 
committee—and I am very happy about this—who are still with us 
in this committee—Mr. Dondero and Mr. Angell. 
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At that time extensive hearings were held over a period of 7 weeks, 
and the bill was reported out by a vote of 17 to 8. 

I have maintained my interest in this project ever since except for 
3 years during the war; and I have been associated with it either as 
a member of the staff of the Department of Commerce, or of the 
Department of State, and later as consultant and adviser to various 
committees of Congress whenever the matter has come up for 
discussion. 

I have been associated in this in connection with the 1946 hearings of 
the Foreign Relations Committee when Senator Hatch—now Judge 
Hatch—was chairman of the subcommittee; and later when Senator 
Vandenberg was chairman of the committee and Senator Wiley was 
chairman of the subcommittee in 1947. 

I was associated with it also in an advisory capacity as spokesman 
for the proponents in 1950, 1951, and 1952, and at the present time. 

Naturally, as one—perhaps the only one—in the country who has 
devoted a major share of his life in the last 10 years to a study and 
effort to educate public opinion on this project I cannot escape some 
credit, I hope, that I have deep conviction as to the value of this thing 
to the national welfare. 

I hope also I have learned something by this experience. One thing 
I have learned is that somehow it does not seem to make much dif- 
ference over a period of years how often one refutes errors, by factual 
studies. In fact, being an economist by training I was first introduced 
to this subject to make a study of the facts. I ‘made the study of this 
as a member of the staff of Secretary Jesse Jones. The results were 
printed in seven volumes. 

I soon had to disabuse myself of the very naive conviction that the 
study of facts, and the repetition of facts was enough to make the 
project clear to the public, or even to congressional committees. 

The reason why it has been difficult to come to any agreement with 
the opponents as to facts is very simple. We are dealing here with— 
and this is the first point Iw ant to make clear—with a competitive 
situation. Here is a project which, as originally presented to Congress, 
had waterpower and water transportation associated with it. 

Obviously, those interests who supply competitive sources of fuel 
and power, or competitive transportation, look at it with certain 
dismay. 

Dr. DanreviAn. I think for the purposes of the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, I am very anxious to make two points and after that I 
shall lay myself open to questioning. I know you have the sporting 
instinct this morning and want to cross-examine me. I want to accom- 
modate you. 

Mr. McGrecor. I note according to the files of the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives neither you nor your association has regis- 
tered as lobbyists. Do you have any business activities other than 
promoting the St. Lawrence seaway? Does your organization have 
any function other than promoting the St. Lawrence seaway—the 
Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Association, of which you are president? 

Mr. Donpero. The Chair is impelled to step in. After the recent 
decision of the Court he is not required to be registered. 

Dr. Dantevtan. We still register. We have nothing to hide. 

Mr. McGrecor. But you had not registered as of June 15, 1953, 
neither you nor your organization is included on the list shown in the 
Congressional Record. 
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Dr. Danyentan. Yes. I have registered. 

Mr. McGreeor. You have? 

Dr. Danretian. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. When? Here is the latest report dated June 15, 
1953, filed by the Clerk of the House of Representatives, showing a list 
of all lobbyists as required by law. 

Dr. Danretian. I have registered. You will have to take my word 
for it. 

Mr. McGreeor. I am not disputing your word, but I am taking the 
record of the Clerk of the House of Representatives, for June 15, and 
neither you nor the organization of which you are president was 
listed as being registered. ‘The Congressional Record is open for any- 
one to see and you are not listed as having registered. 

Dr. Danrevian. We are registered. 

(Copies of acknowledgment of receipt of quarterly —. filed 
pursuant to Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act by Dr. Danielian 
follow :) 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1958. 
Mr. N. R. DANIELIAN, 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
821 Cafritz Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stir: This will acknowledge receipt of your quarterly report for the 
first quarter 1953 filed in this office pursuant to the Federal Regulation of 
Lobbying Act. 

Very truly yours, 
Lye O. SNADER, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


OFrrice OF THE CLERK, 
HOvuSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 9, 1958. 
Great LAKES-St. LAWRENCE ASSOCIATION, 
21 Cafritz Building, 1625 I Street NW., Washington 6, D.C. 

Dear Srr: This will acknowledge receipt of your quarterly report for the first 
quarter 1953 filed in this office pursuant to the Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act. 

Very truly yours, 
Lyte O. SNADER, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Donprro. The Chair is going to say whether you did or not 
makes no difference. You are here as a witness and under the law 
as it now stands you are not required to register. 

Dr. Dantevian. Yes, sir. We make a report of 100 percent of what 
we get and what we pay. 

I am happy to report the association’s finances have improved since. 

Mr. Donvero. They followed the railroads in that. 

Mr. McGrecor. I question that very much. 

Dr. Danre.ian. If I may get back to the subject matter, Mr. Con- 
gressman ¢ 

Mr. MoGrecor. You have not shown us that you or your organiza- 
tion is registered as required by the law, and I have been so informed 
by the Clerk of the House of Representatives this morning. The 

ongressional Record of June 15, 1953, does not shown you or your 
organization as registered. 

Dr. Dante.ian. The first point we must keep in mind is we are 
dealing with a competitive situation. Coal does not like hydroelectric 
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power. The railroads from Chicago to the east coast do not like 
transportation by water. That is a legitimate reason why they should 
oppose it. 

I think the coal people quite often come forward telling you how 
many tons of coal they are going to lose. But I have read and I have 
been present at 12 congressional hearings; and in not a single one 
of them have the railroads come forward to show what their economic 
interests are in this matter in terms of tonnages and revenues that 
they are going to lose. 

Mr. Becxer. Might I interject this? 

Dr. Danmmsan. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. How about a third interest? The taxpayers of the 
country, spending their money for these projects. There is a third 
interest there also. 

Dr. Dantenian, I have been quite conscious of that. I am one of 
those—and I think the first one—who conceded to them the logic of 
one point they used to make in the past. In the past it used to be a 
toll-free waterway and it was, therefore, a subsidized competition. I 
conceded that point to them and in 1947 I was the first one to take up 
the matter with Mr. C. D. Howe, of Canada, and he said the Canadians 
would like it. 

Then I presented the matter to Senator Vandenberg and he went 
for it; and Senator Vandenberg took the initiative to get the State 
Department to secure Canadian agreement. 

Ever since 1947 we have put it on a toll basis. The present legis- 
lation before you calls for the liquidation of the original investment 
as well as the operating expenses and adequate interest rates. So we 
are not here asking for any subsidized transportation. 

The legislation approved by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee yesterday, at the suggestion of the Bureau of the Budget, pro- 
vides for the reimbursement to local municipalities and local tax 
districts the equivalent of taxes. The Senate committee legislation, 
as approved yesterday, provides for that too. 

The second point I wish to-make is this: I would like to address 
myself to Mr. Seudder. How is it that this project has been reduced 
from $818 million to $88 million? It is very important to get that 
point clear. 

Mr. Scupper. It is $88 million, $96 million, and $105 million. 

Dr. Danterian. Interest on construction brings it to $96 million. 
The authorization approved by the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee yesterday was for $105 million and was for the purpose of allow- 
ing working capital—the difference between 96 and 105 million is 
working capital during the initial developmental period of the busi- 
ness. That is, immediately after construction. 

The $818 million included a tremendous power project, which at 
ae nt estimates will cost pretty close to $600 million. At the time 
the bill was being considered here the works primarily for power and 
the works common to navigation and power were $587 million. 

Now on November 4 last the Canadian Government notified the 
American Government they no longer considered the 1941 agreement 
effective. In the meantime they had presented applications to the 
International Joint Commission for the separate construction of the 
power project. 
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In connection with those applications both New York State and 
Ontario, who were going to put up the money, agreed to absorb all of 
the costs involved primarily for power and w orks common to ni aviga- 
tion and power. That was the item of $587 million that was in the 
legislation that was here 2 years ago. Therefore, that is out of the 
picture completely. 

New York and Ontario are going to finance that by the issuance of 
revenue bonds. 

Mr. Becxer. Finance what? The building of the seaway ? 

Dr. Danretian. No. The building of the power project. There 
are 2 dams here and 1 dam here. These 3 will be built for the power 
project. They are these gray-colored items. This is the powerhouse, 
This is the retaining dam. And this is a control dam. These three 
items are going to be built by New York and Ontario. They are not in 
this situation at all. 

They are before the Federal Power Commission at the present time. 
They are going to be built by the issuance of revenue bonds. 

Canada, in 1951, in December, passed legislation that authorized 
a Canadian Crown corporation to build this seaway at Lachine and 
complete a section of the canal already there at Soulanges. They are 
going to build twin locks there. They have also authorized it to build 
the necessary canals in the International Rapids section on the north 
side of the river near Cornwall. 

They authorized this corporation to issue up to $300 million of 
bonds for that purpose. 

With the authorization for the power authority in New York, and 
the existing legislation in Canada, the actual fact is that we can get 
the 27-foot seaway into Lake Erie without a penny’s cost to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Dr. Fatton. Just at that point, Mr. Danielian, you say without a 
penny’s cost to the American taxpayer ? 

Dr. Dante.ian. Yes. 

Mr. Fatton. Much of this revenue will be derived from the power- 
plant. And much of the cost of the dams for navigation will be 
charged to power. Will not that cost be passed off to the people 
who use this electricity ¢ 

Dr. Danretian. On the legal theory that—— 

Mr. Fatzon. I am not talking about that. I am talking about 
practical theory. 

Dr. Danrerian. It is true that 

Mr. Fation. That is all I want to know. 

Dr. Danrevian. It is true the works formerly divided between 
navigation and power have all been assumed now, that is, the joint 
costs, by the power project. That was initially because to build the 
dam and to get the power they had to do that work whether the 
navigation was built or not. 

Mr. Fatxon. I know that, but I am just telling you where the cost is 
going to be paid. It will be paid by the users of the electricity. 

Dr. Danretian. Three hundred million dollars by the Canadian 
Government—and the Canadian estimate is nearer $260 million— 
would take care of an all-Canadian seaway this way. 

There was another item in the 1951 legislation which amounted to 
about $99 million. This other item was the deepening of the con- 
necting channels, the deepening of Detroit, St. Clair, and the St. Marys 
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Rivers from 25 to 27 feet. Thatwas an obligation assumed by the 
United States in exchange for Canadian work in Canadian territory 
in conjunction with the 1941 agreement. The 1941 agreement having 
been abrogated by Canada, there is no longer any existing instru- 
mentality whereby the connecting channels could be handled. There- 
fore the present legislation has been confined to the single issue as 
to whether these locks shall be put, by default on our part, on the 
Canadian side, or whether they would be put on the American side. 

That is the single issue before this committee. They will cost $88 
million original cost; and $96 million with interest during construc- 
tion. I have been in that territory. It is not a difficult job. It isa 
7-mile canal with 2 locks here and 1 there. ‘The MacArthur lock cost 
$14 million, I understand. You know more than I do, of course, 
about the adequacy of these estimates, but I do not think it is unrea- 
sonable to assume that a 7-mile canal on dry land with 2 locks and a 
third near the control dam could be built within the total amount of 
$100 million. That is the only issue before Congress and before 
your committee. 

Now, what do the opponents do when they are confronted with this 
simple proposition? They build up the case. They build up the 
case by assuming things that have never been proposed by the pro- 
ponents. They say a 27-foot channel is not enough, and therefore 
we should have a 35-foot canal; and the 35-foot canal would cost too 
much, and therefore we should not have the 27-foot canal in the 
first place. 

They say they prefer the canal on the Canadian side because the 
Canadians are less likely to propose a 35-foot canal than the Ameri- 
cans; and that if we authorized the 27-foot canal it is putting the 
camel’s head under the tent. 

I think in this situation we have this very circuitous reasoning. 

The 27-foot canal will be controlling from Montreal to the Thou- 
sand Islands section by virtue of the fact that Canada controls two 
sections of the canal. If the Canadians, because they want to protect 
Montreal, do not wish a 35-fodt canal, and assume—and this is not 
the case—that we are pressing for a 35-foot canal, what is the differ- 
ence between having a canal on the north or the south side as far as 
the question of future urgency of the 35-foot canal is concerned. As 
long as Canada does not want it they can say no. And it would make 
no sense for us to ask for a 35-foot canal in the International Rapids 
section if the Canadian sections are not included. 

The whole reasoning, therefore, that this is the opening wedge of 
American participation in order to come back here for a 35-foot canal, 
just does not hold water. The fact of the matter is that there is no 
responsible proponent in the United States who has ever asked for a 
35-foot canal—and they cannot name one. 

The first time the idea of a 35-foot canal ever came up, aside from 
an author by the name of Wright in Canada who wrote a book some 
15 to 20 years ago—the first time the idea was proposed in the United 
States was by the opponents of the project. In 1947 they issued a 
document called Grand Illusion in which for the first time to my 
knowledge they made reference to the inadequacy of the 27-foot canal 

and the desirability of considering a 35-foot canal. 

Then the idea got into the Senate discussion in 1948. It was incor- 
porated in Senator Smith’s resolution to recommit the bill in 1948, 
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and as a part of that resolution the committee was asked to make an 
investigation of the cost of the 35-foot project. 

The cost estimate was made by the Corps of Engineers as about $1.9 
billion and then the proponents picked up that figure and said, “Here 
is what the proponents want, and this is what it will cost.” 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you recall what General Pick said on page 225 
of the record ? 


Thirty feet now will be all that is necessary to serve the Great Lakes and get 
this ore in without requiring any new equipment. Fifty years from now some- 
body may want to put them down to 35 feet. 


But General Pick himself said 30 feet. 

Dr. Danrettan. I do not know what that somebody is as of now. 

Mr. McGrecor. But General Pick said 30 feet and you are insisting 
on 27 feet ? 

Dr. Danret1An. I am interested in 27 now. The question of the 
expansion of facilities, when it becomes fully utilized, like any other 
business has got to be faced when that situation arises. When you 
have capacity utilization and the necessity of traflic controls at the 
locks, then you can sit down and figure out what you want to do to 
expand it. 

r. Donprero. Dr. Danielian, it is 12 o’clock and our time has ex- 
pired. The House is in session. Before we adjourn there is a state- 
ment here from Clarence E. Kilburn, Congressman from New York, 
for the record. I understand that Congressman Kilburn would like 
his statement, which is in favor of the seaway, incorporated in the 
record, and without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement of Representative Clarence E. Kilburn, of the 33d 
Congressional District of New York, is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CLARENCE E. KILBuRN, OF THE 33D CONGRESSIONAL 
- District or New YorK, IN RE COMPLETION oF THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. Chairman, I am honored and privileged to appear again before the Com- 
mittee on Public Works to urge and support the early passage of legislation for 
completion of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway projeet. Action by the Con- 
gress now is especially urgent, in view of Canada’s announced intention to go 
ahead on its own if we do not make it a joint project. We should be sure that our 
national] interests will be protected and that the United States enjoys the full 
benefits which will accrue from the development of this great project. 

President Eisenhower, the National Security Council, and the Cabinet have 
strongly endorsed the seaway and recommended its initiation and completion. 
As you know, Presidents Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, Roosevelt, and Truman all 
supported and worked for the St. Lawrence seaway. 

In my opinion, the reasons for the Congress now to give its approval to the 
completion of the St. Lawrence project are very compelling. In the first place, 
we have the definite statement from President Eisenhower, the National Security 
Council, and our defense officials that completing the seaway is in the interest 
of national security. Our participation in the project would increase its defense 
advantages to this country and would in time of emergency assure us of the full 
benefits of joint participation. 

Secondly, the deepening and improvement of the navigation channels will 
reduce transportation costs for both producers and consumers in the great indus- 
trial area of the Nation and our participation will strengthen our strategic 
position for the transportation of basic materials. The seaway will provide 
economical and safe access to the large iron-ore deposits in Labrador and Quebec. 

Thirdly, the construction of canals on the United States side of the rapids 
will be more economical than construction on the Canadian side and will result 
in lower tolls. 

Although the power-development phase of the project is not at issue in the 
vending legislation, I wish to give my support to the President’s position of 
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favoring prompt action to realize the great power potential of the St. Lawrence 
under the authority of New York State. 

Mr. Donnero. I understand that Congressman Miller from New 
York is here. I understand that Congressman Miller has prepared a 
short statement he wishes to enter in the record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE 40TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK 


Mr. Murr. I do, Mr. Chairman. I would like to state for the 
record my name is Congressman William E. Miller and I represent 
the 40th Congressional District of New York, which includes a por- 
tion of the city of Buffalo, N. Y., and all of the city of Niagara Falls 
and all of Niagara County in the Niagara frontier. 

I am appearing in favor and in support of the Wiley-Dondero bill. 
In order to save time for the committee, I will request at this time that 
I be permitted to introduce a statement in the record. 

Mr. Donpero. It will be received and made a part of the record. 

(The statement of Congressman William E. Miller is as follows:) 

My name is William E. Miller. I reside at Lockport, N. Y., and 
am the Representative of the 40th Congressional District of the State 
of New York in the 83d Congress. The population of my district is 
located in the western part of New York State, including Niagara 
County and a part of Erie County. The district includes a part of the 
city of Buffalo and has a population of 364,962. 

I appear before your committee today in support of House Joint 
Resolution 104 to provide for United States participation in the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence Waterway jointly with Canada. I sup- 
port this project for the following reasons: 

1. I am firmly convinced that it is required in the national-defense 
interest of our country. 

2. It isa part of President Eisenhower’s program which I, for one, 
am supporting to the hilt. 

3. The development of this project will bring new industry to the 
city of Buffalo, particularly its iron and steel plants and related 
industries. 

To those of us who are Members of this Congress, in these perilous 
and uncertain times, there is one obligation which overrides and has 
precedence over all others, far and sare the demands and needs of 
our districts and on which we must forget all sectional differences. 
That is the defense and security of our country. It is our solemn duty 
to provide for this first, and each and every one of us should give our 
wholehearted support to any project that will strengthen our defenses 
and add to our security. 

I am convinced that joint construction of the St. Lawrence Water- 
way will do just that and it is a source of keen satisfaction to me to 
find that my stand in this matter is exactly the same as President 
Eisenhower, the members of his Cabinet, the National Security Coun- 
cil, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Certainly there is no group of men 
in these United States who are more directly responsible for the 
Nation’s safety nor is there any group more qualified to judge what 
is best for the country’s defense and security. 
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This project has the endorsement of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. This was not a snap decision arrived at on the spur of the 
moment. It was based on a thorough and detailed study of all phases 
of the project by a subcommittee of the Cabinet composed of the 
Secretary of Commerce, Secretary of Interior, Secretary of Defense, 
and Secretary of State. This committee worked long and hard, exam- 
ined and analyzed the evidence and claims of both the proponents 
and the opponents. The result was complete agreement and meeting 
of the minds in favor of the project. In turn this report was sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet as a whole and they unanimously endorsed this 
project, as provided in House Joint Resolution 104, in the interest of 
national security. AsI see it, it is incumbent on each and every Mem- 
ber of this Congress who believes in our President, and supports him 
in the Congress, to rally behind this decision of his and see that this 
part of his program is put upon the statute books of this country. 

In arriving at my decision to support this project it is but natural 
that I should take into consideration the effect that it would have on 
the district I represent in the Congress and, as I said before, a portion 
of the city of Buffalo, N. Y., is in my district. This city has a popula- 
tion of 580,132, according to the 1950 census, and is a thriving manu- 
facturing and distributing center situated at the eastern end of Lake 
Erie. In recent years it has become a steel manufacturing, steel fab- 
ricating and automobile assembling center for a wide area, south and 
east, in the States of Pennsylvania and New York. As you know these 
are rapidly expanding industries and they, and their related indus- 
tries, are becoming more and more important from the standpoint of 
production and employment in the economic life of our city. For this 
reason the future economic stability of the steel industry is of vital 
importance to us. Our geographic location is ideal for steel produc- 
tion, located as we are on the Great Lakes water system for it permits 
us to bring in by means of low-cost water transportation the huge quan- 
tities of iron ore, coal, and limestone, the basic raw materials from 
which steel is made. Today approximately 95 percent of the Buffalo 
district steel-manufacturing ore supply comes from the Mesabi Range 
in Minnesota, by lake ships, a distance of 975 miles, The remaining 
5 percent from northern New York State, a rail haul of approximately 
800 miles. Buffalo is the eastern extremity of ore deliveries by lake 
ship from the Mesabi Range. 

Now with the construction of the St. Lawrence Waterway the dis- 
tance via water from Seven Islands to Buffalo would be 856 miles; 
119 miles less than the route from the Mesabi and Buffalo will be the 
first United States steel-producing center on the route west from the 
Labrador ore field to the Midwest steel industry. Thus with the 
rapidly dwindling direct shipping ore supplies of the Mesabi now 
upon us, Buffalo, with the St. Lawrence Waterway built, will be in 
the extremely advantageous position of having an alternate source of 
ore supply actually 119 miles closer than its present source in Minne- 
sota. This not only will assure the future stability of the Buffalo 
district steel industry but, at the same time, is an assurance of a raw 
material supply that will warrant greater expansion of the industry 
in the Buffalo district in the future With its consequent stimulating 
effect upon the employment and economy of the city of Buffalo. In 
addition, with this assured ample supply of steel in this district the 
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steel fabricating and auto industries will, in like manner, be encour- 
aged to expand their operation with a correspondingly similar, favor- 
able stimulating effect on Buffalo’s economy and employment oppor- 
tunities. 

Finally, our country cannot afford to stand aside and permit full 
ownership and control of this vital waterway to fall into the hands of 
a foreign country. Close as our relations are with our Canadian 
friends, and it is my sincere hope they will become even closer, we must 
bear in mind that in the final analysis Canada is a country separate 
and distinct from us. A partnership with her in this joint project 
would be one more link binding us together in our economic relation- 
ships as well as strengthening us both for our mutual defense, at: the 
same time it will add to our friendly relations with our nearest 
neighbor. 

Canada has already decided to build the waterway project—what- 
ever effects it will have on my district and its economy. We might 
just as well get the best of the bargain by joining in. 

Mr. Macurowiez. Did I understand you, Mr. Miller, to say that 
Buffalo was also in your district ? 

Mr. Miter. I represent one-third of the city of Buffalo and a great 
portion of Erie County. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Thank you. 

Mr. Donpero. I hold in my hand a telegram of the Governor of 
Michigan in favor of the project, which will be made a part of the 
record. if it has not been included before. 

Dr. Danrevian. I would like to put in the record a chronological 
statement of developments since the last time the matter was con- 
sidered by this committee. I think it would be helpful as a historical 
record and for easy reference to all of the official documents and 
developments since the last time the matter was considered here. 

I would like to submit for the record a brief statement of our view 
of the tonnages, cost, and annual charges. It is identical, but very 
brief, with what we presented before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Mr. Donpero. That is the statement you handed to me ? 

Dr. Danreian. That is right. And a brief statement on the 
organization and its membership for the record. I wonder, Mr. Chair- 
man, if the White House announcement on the Cabinet decision has 
gone into the record? 

Mr. Donvero. I think it has. The documents referred to will be 
made a part of the record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


GREAT LAKES-St. LAWRENCE ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
OBJECTIVES 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association is a nonprofit association organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Illinois. 

Its objectives, as provided in the bylaws, are: “To foster and increase trade 
for the products of manufacture, agriculture, natural resources, and any and all 
other forms of commerce between the ports of the Great Lakes and their tribu- 
taries and the waterways of the world; to encourage the development of rivers, 
harbors, and the resources of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence tributary area, in- 
cluding the water, power, and mineral resources of the St. Lawrence River Basin; 
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to promote friendly commercial relations with Canada ; and to carry on such edu- 
eational undertakings without limitation compatible with the foregoing.” 

Looking forward to the inevitable completion of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, the board of directors has approved association activities in support of 
port development, expanded shipping services, control of lake levels, transporta- 
tion of raw materials and fuel resources between Canada and the United States, 
clarification of navigation rights on connecting channels, the rehabilitation of 
fishing resources on Great Lakes, deepening of navigation channels where neces- 
sary, the establishment of reasonable toll rates, and generally to foster friendly 
trade relations between Canada and the United States through simplification of 
tariff regulations and modification of tariff rates. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the organization is open to any individual, association, or busi- 
ness organization, and State or local government, in the United States and 
Canada, who approve and support the objectives of the association. 

There are three classes of membership: 

Class I. Contributing members 

Includes individuals, partnerships, business firms, corporations, municipalities, 
trade associations, State and county governments. Dues in this class are estab- 
lished by special arrangement in each case, subject to approval by the associa- 
tion’s board of directors. 


Class II. Sustaining members 


Includes individuals, partnerships, business firms, and corporations, Annual 
dues : $25 to $100. 


Class III. Subscribing members 


Includes individuals, partnerships, business firms, and corporations, Annual 
dues: $10 to $25. 

Membership entitles one to all the services of the association and includes 
subscriptions to its publications. 


ORGANIZATION 


The association is recognized in the United States as the voice of the Great 
Lakes region in matters relating to the economic development of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Basin. In this effort it has the full cooperation of farm, labour, and 
business organizations, Federal, State, and local governmental agencies, as well 
as the congressional delegation from the area in the United States Congress. In 
Canada the association is known as one of the strongest advocates of United 
States-Canadian cooperation for mutual advancement. 

The board of directors as now composed is representative of State and mu- 
nicipal governments and business and civic organizations resident in the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin States. The board of directors has authorized the 
election of representative Canadians to the board. The board of directors is 
elected by members, one-half being subject to reelection every year. 

Authority for business and policy functions of the association is vested in the 
board of directors and by delegation in the executive committee, and the executive 
vice president of the association. All actions of officers and the executive com- 
mittee are subject to approval by the board of directors. 

The bylaws provide that no officer, director, or employee of the association 
may incur any debts or other obligations, except by specific authority of the 
board of directors ; and that no agency of the association may create any obliga- 
tion or liability of any kind on the part of any member or contributor of the 
association other than the payment of annual dues by the members. 

Officers 

Julius H. Barnes, honorary chairman 

N. R. Danielian, executive vice president and treasurer 
Lewis G. Castle, chairman, executive committee 

F. Hugh Burns, vice president 

Charles L. Knight, Secretary 

Executive committee 

Lewis G. Castle, chairman 

Julius H. Barnes 

N. R. Danielian 
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Foster Winter 
F. Hugh Burns 


Committee on the treasury 
Harry Brockel 
Henry Laliberte 


Directors 


Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the board, Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., Duluth, 
Minn. 

Harry Brockel, director, Port of Milwaukee Commission, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Louis Bromfield, Malabar Farm, Lucas, Ohio 

F. Hugh Burns, vice president, Washington, D. C. 

Harry Bullard, president, Northern Federation of Chambers of Commerce, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

Lewis G. Castle, president, Northern Minnesota National Bank, Duluth, Minn. 

James W. Clark, commissioner of business research and development, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Albert E. Cobo, mayor of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

W. C. Cowling, Detroit, Mich. 

John Cowles, president, Minneapolis Star and Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. 

N. R. Danielian, executive vice president, Washington, D. C. 

Harlan Hatcher, president, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Daniel Hoan, Milwaukee, Wis. 

John B. Johnson, publisher, Watertown Daily Times, Watertown, N. Y. 

Henry Laliberte, president, Cutler-Magner Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Julius Meltzer, Springfield, Mass. 

Tom Moore, chairman, Coca-Cola Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

William D. Vogel, Jr., president, P and D Atlas Industrial Center, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

William L. White, author and publisher, Emporia Gazette, Emporia, Kans. 

Foster Winter, treasurer, J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 


REPRESENTATIVE LIST OF MEMBERS 


Among the many public-spirited members and contributors to the association 
are numbered the following governmental agencies and business organizations 
and individuals: 

State of Minnesota ; State of Wisconsin; Wayne County, Mich.; St. Lawrence, 
N. Y.; city of Milwaukee, Wis.; city of Detroit, Mich. ; city of Ogdensberg, N. Y.; 
town of Massena, N. Y. 

R. D. Alworth, Duluth, Minn. 

Ampco Metal, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Andresen-Ryan Coffee Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Armco Steel Co., Middletown, Ohio 

Awrey Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Big Duluth, Duluth, Minn. 

Bridgeman Creameries, Inc., Duluth, Minn. 
Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

O. W. Burke Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Continental Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Cooley & Underhill Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Cutler-Magner Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Deltox Rug Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Detroit Trust Co., Detroit, Mich. 
DeWitt-Seitz Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Duluth Chamber of Commerce, Duluth, Minn. 
Duluth Clearing House Association, Duluth, Minn. 
Duluth Creamery Produce, Duluth, Minn. 
Duluth Plumbing Supplies Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Duluth Steam Corp., Duluth, Minn. 

Duluth Terminal & Cold Storage Corp., Duluth, Minn. 
Elliott Packing Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Ferro Stamping Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Gemmer Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Giffels & Vallet, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Goebel Brewing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Hartley Family, Duluth, Minn. 
Herald-News-Tribune, Duluth, Minn. 

Hotel Duluth, Duluth, Minn. 

Houdaille-Hershey Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Hugo Manufacturing Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Huron Forge & Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Insurance Service Agency, Duluth, Minn. 
Johnson’s, Duluth, Minn. 

Kelley-How-Thompson Co., Duluth, Minn. 

S. S. Kresge Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Lafer Properties, Detroit, Mich. 

H. H. Lehman, New York, N. Y. 

Liscomb-Hood Co., Duluth, Minn. 

The Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
W. P. & R. S. Mars Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Marsh & McLennan, Duluth, Minn. 
Marshall-Wells Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Michigan Tractor & Machinery Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

National Iron Co., Duluth, Minn. 

National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Nelson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Elliott S. Nichols, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Northern New York Publishing Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Walter A. Olen, Clintonville, Wis. 

Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Pearson Realty Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Pfeiffer Brewing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Prindle-Lachmund Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Purity Bakeries, Duluth, Minn. 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 

Fred Sanders Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Ed Schuster & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

B. F. Schweiger Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Stroh Brewery Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Superior Wood Products, Inc., Duluth, Minn, 

E. F. Wahl Co., Duluth, Minn. 

West End Iron & Metal Corp., Duluth, Minn. 
Western Realty Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Woodruff Lumber Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Zenith Dredge Co., Duluth, Minn, 

Zenith Machine Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, Minn. 


TESTIMONY OF N. R. DANIELIAN, PRESIDENT, GREAT LAKES-ST,. LAWRENCE 
ASSOCIATION 


EXHIBIT B. CHRONOLOGY, THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT, JUNE 80, 
1952, TO JUNE 15, 1953 


June 30, 1952 


On this date the Governments of the United States and Canada both sub- 
mitted applications to the International Joint Commission for the approval of 
certain works in the St. Lawrence River which would effectively dam the main 
stream and provide electric power generation works of the type described in 
the Corps of Engineers’ report of January 3, 1941. The two applications were 
identical so far as a description of the works to be built was concerned. 
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There was an exchange of notes between the two Governments on the same day 
concerning this matter. The following highly significant paragraph appeared in 
the Canadian note to our Government : 

“I have been instructed by my Government to inform you that, when all arrange- 
ments have been made to ensure the completion of the power phase of the St. 
Lawrence project, the Canadian Government will construct locks and canals on 
the Canadian side of the International Boundary to provide for deepwater navi- 
gation to the standard specified in the proposed agreement between Canada and 
the United States for the development of navigation and power in the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, signed March 19, 1941, and in accordance with the 
specifications of the Joint Board of Engineers, dated November 16, 1926, and 
that such deepwater navigation shall be provided as nearly as possible con- 
currently with the completion of the power phase of the St. Lawrence project.” 

In addition, the following identical language appears in section 2 of the appli- 
cations of both Governments: 

“2. This Application is filed with the understanding on the part of the United 
States : 

“(a) That, in addition to the works specified in section 8 which are covered by 
this Application and which are to be constructed by entities to be designated by 
the Government of the United States and the Government of Canada, Canada 
will construct, maintain, and operate all such works as may be necessary to 
provide and maintain a deep waterway between the Port of Montreal and Lake 
Erie; 

“(b) That such deep waterway will be provided as nearly as possible concur- 
rently with the completion of the power development works in the Internationa] 
Rapids section as described in this Application ; and 

“(c) That, in accordance with the standards contained in the proposed Agree- 
ment between Canada and the United States for the development of Navigation 
and power in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, signed March 19, 1941, and 
the specifications of the Joint Board of Engineers, dated November 16, 1926, 
such deep waterway will afford a controlling channel depth of 27 feet, with locks 
approximately 800 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 30 feet over the sills.” 

By way of background it is well to note here that the date of the 2 applica- 
tions and of the exchange of notes was 12 days after the United States Senate 
had recommitted the St. Lawrence bill then before it, thereby effectively de- 
stroying the chances of legislation for that session. For a considerable period 
prior to June 30, representatives of the 2 Governments, Over more than 3 months 
of extended conferences and correspondence on both sides of the border, worked 
with the utmost diligence to develop a plan for construction of the power works 
acceptable to both sides. To coordinate the United States efforts, an interdepart- 
mental committee was formed. Its chairman was a representative of the National 
Security Resources Board. Other members of the committee represented the 
Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and Interior, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and the Corps of Engineers. The entire problem was thoroughly con- 
sidered and vigorously negotiated between the representatives of the 2 Gov- 
ernments. The product of this work was an agreement between the 2 countries 
that both would ask the International Joint Commission for approval of the 
works in question, the costs to be divided equally between the 2 countries. The 
descriptions of the works were identical in the 2 applications and each was 
designated section 8 of its respective application : 

“8. This Application requests approval of the construction of certain works, 
jointly by entities to be designated by the respective governments, in accordance 
with the ‘Controlled Single Stage Project (238-242)’ which was part of the Report 
of January 3, 1941, referred to in the preceding paragraph, containing the fea- 
tures described below and shown in Exhibit 2. 

“(a) Channel enlargements.—Channel enlargements will be undertaken from 
above Chimney Point to below Lotus Island, designed to give a maximum mean 
velocity in any cross section of the channel which will be used for navigation 
not exceeding four feet per second at any time, also between Lotus Island and 
Iroquois Point and from above Point Three Points, to below Ogden Island designed 
to give a maximum mean velocity in any cross section not exceeding two and 
one-quarter feet per second with the flow and at the stage to be permitted on 
the first of January of any year, under regulation of outflow and levels of Lake 
Ontario in accordance with Regulation Method No. 5, as prepared by the Gen- 
eral Engineering Branch, Department of Transport, Canada, dated Ottawa, Sep- 
tember 1940. Downstream from the powerhouses channel enlargements will be 
carried out for the purpose of reducing the tail water level at the powerhouses. 
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“Final locations and cross sections of these channel enlargements will be 
determined from further studies. 

“(b) Control facilities.—Adequate control facilities will be constructed for the 
regulation of the outflow from Lake Ontario. 

“(c) Powerhouse structures—The powerhouse structures will be constructed 
in the north channel extending from the lower end of Barnhart Island to the 
Canadian shore, and so located that one structure will be on each side of the 
International Boundary. Each powerhouse structure will include the main 
generating units to utilize economically the river flows available to it, with 
provision for ice handling and discharge sluices. 

“(d) Dams and associated structures—A control dam will be constructed 
extending from Iroquois Point on the Canadian side of the river in an easterly 
direction to the United States mainland above Point Rockway. 

“A dam will be constructed on the Long Sault Rapids at the head of Barnhart 
Island. 

“Dykes and associated works will be provided as may be necessary in both 
New York State and the Province of Ontario. 

“All the works in the pool below the control dam will be designed to provide 
for full Lake Ontario level. 

““(e) Highway modifications—In both the State of New York and the Province 
of Ontario provincial and state highways, and other roads, will be relocated 
in those portions subject to flooding, and reconstructed to standards at least 
equal to those now in existence. 

“(f) Railway modifications—Such railway relocations as may be required as 
a result of the works herein described will be made in the State of New York 
and the Province of Ontario to standards at least equal to those now in 
existence. 

**(g) Navigation facilities—Provision will be made for the continuance of 
fourteen-foot navigation throughout the International Rapids Section, during 
the construction period. 

“(h) Flooded areas—Lands and buildings in both the State of New York 
and the Province of Ontario will be acquired or rehabilitated as required. Inun- 
dated wooded areas will be cleared.” 


July 1, 1952 

President Truman transmitted a copy of the United States application and 
of the exchange of notes between the two governments to Congress with the 
following letter: 


The Wuite Hovss, 
Washington, July 1, 1952. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. OC. 


My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I am transmitting herewith, for the information of 
the Congress, the application to the International Joint Commission, dated 
June 30, 1952, for approval of certain works in connection with the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project, and an exchange of notes, of the same date, between 
the Canadian Government and our own concerning the St. Lawrence project. 

These documents mark the official commencement of a procedure for getting 
the St. Lawrence project built if the Congress fails to approve the legislation 
which is before it for that purpose. Under this procedure, the seaway will be 
built by the Canadian Government, and the power phase of the project will 
be built by the Province of Ontario and a United States entity authorized by 
the Congress or by the Federal Power Commission to do the United States 
share of the work. 

This procedure for building the St. Lawrence project is entirely feasible. 
At the same time, as I have informed the Congress in January and again in 
April of this year, from the standpoint of the national interest of the United 
States, this procedure is only second best—and a poor second best at that— 
to the procedure which has been awaiting congressional approval for so many 
years. 

It is second best because engineering consideration make it more costly to 
build the seaway on the Canadian side of the river. 

It is second best because, as the attached documents make clear, the power 
consumers will have to repay all the cost of the main dams and control structures, 
instead of sharing that cost with the seaway users. 
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Most important, it is second best because under the legislation which is 
before the Congress, the United States would participate equally with Canada 
in the management and control of the seaway, while under the arrangement 
described in the attached documents, Canada will have the sole management 
and control. 

Every top official—civilian and military—with responsibilities for the defense 
of our country has testified that the St. Lawrence project is of exceptional 
and direct value to our security. Highty or 90 percent of the traffic through 
the seaway will probably be United States traffic—including sizable amounts 
of badly needed iron ore. The seaway will be built along our common boundary 
with Canada, where cooperation is obviously of vital importance to the future 
relations of our two countries. The cost of both the seaway and power phases 
of the project will be repaid, with interest. 

And yet in the face of these facts, certain local and special interests in our 
country who fancy they would be adversely affected, have until now succeeded 
in blocking congressional approval of United States participation in this project. 
I know of no more glaring example of shortsightedness in the history of our 
Nation’s development of natural resources. Here is a self-liquidating invest- 
ment of great importance to our security and to our economic progress—and yet 
the Congress, principally at the urging of certain railroad and private power in- 
terests, so far seems willing to turn the whole seaway over to Canada. 

The attached documents serve notice that the eleventh hour has struck. In a 
matter of months, in all probability, the proceedings before the International 
Joint Commission and the Federal Power Commission will have been completed. 
Until then, if the Congress acts rapidly, we can still join, as we should, as a 
full partner in building, managing, and controlling this project. 

I urge the Congress to reject the narrow and selfish arguments of those who 
oppose the St. Lawrence project. It is going to be built, one way or the other. 
It is a plain matter of national self-interest for us to join in its construction. 

It seems inconceivable to me, now that this project is on the eve of accom- 
plishment, that the Congress should allow any local or special interest to divest 
our country of its rightful place in the joint development of the St. Lawrence 
River in the interest of all the people of the United States. 

I strongly recommend, therefore, that the Congress promptly complete action 
on legislation to carry out the 1941 agreement for joint construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry 8S. TRUMAN. 
July 7, 1952 


The International Joint Commission lost no time, and on this date notified 
all interested parties that a series of hearings would be held at various desig- 
nated places to receive statements of opinion and evidence on the proposals of 
the two governments. Throughout the summer months the hearings were held 
throughout the affected area, the final one being held in Washington, D. C., on 
October 20, 1952. 


August 8, 1952 

The Federal Power Commission and the Power Authority of the State of New 
York filed a stipulation in the United States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit that the case then pending be remanded to the Commission 
for further consideration. 

The appeal in question had been taken by the power authority from a denial 
in 1950 by the commission of the power authority’s application for a license to 
develop the United States portion of the electric power of the St. Lawrence 
River. The two primary reasons why the Commission had denied the license 
were that the application did not provide for the development of the navigation 
phase of the St. Lawrence project in the reasonably foreseeable future and that 
in the opinion of the Commission the matter ought to be referred to Congress. 
The willingness and readiness of the Canadians to proceed alone with the con- 
struction of the navigation works, as expressed in their note to our Government 
of June 30, 1952, and in their application to the International Joint Commission, 
coupled with Congress having declined to take the action suggested to it by the 
Federal Power Commission had removed both of the primary reasons for the 
original denial of the license to the power authority. 


September 22, 1952 


The Power Authority of the State of New York filed an amended application 
with the Federal Power Commission in line with the applications pending be- 
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fore the International Joint Commission, certain recent Canadian legislation, 
and certain amendments to the act of the New York Legislature creating the 
power authority. The most important of legislative amendments (ch. 146, Laws 
of New York, 1951, approved March 29, 1951) removed all question of the power 
authority’s right to allocate a reasonable share of the St. Lawrence power to 
consumers beyond the borders of New York State. The amended application 
offered to accept allocation of power export allotments by the Federal Power 
Commission in the event that the power authority could not reach agreements 
voluntarily with the authorities in other States. 


October 1, 1952 


The Federal Power Commission gave notice that hearings would be held on 
the amended application of the power authority and set a deadline for applica- 
tions for the right to intervene of October 31, 1952. This was later extended 
to December 1, 1952. 


October 29, 1952 


Nine days after the final hearings the International Joint Commission signed 
an order approving the applications by the two governments and set up certain 
requirements and procedures for future use and reference in this matter. One 
of the Commissioners, Mr. McWhorter, dissented on the ground that too much 
of the costs attributable to and usable by both the navigation and the power 
phases of the project had been assumed by the power development with a con- 
sequent tendency to raise power costs to the consumer over what he believed 
to be their proper level. 


November 4, 1952 


A profound change in the previously existing situation occurred when the 
Canadian Ambassador informed our Government that his Government consid- 
ered the United States-Canadian agreement of 1941 “superseded” by the pro- 
cedure before the International Joint Commission and that it did “not intend to 
take any action to have it ratified.” The full text of his letter follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
November 4, 1952. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: I have the honor to refer to the project for the development of power 
in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River, which has now 
been approved by the International Joint Commission in its order dated October 
29, 1952, in accordance with the applications submitted to the Commission by 
the Governments of Canada and the United States on June 30, 1952. 

You will reeall that, when the St. Lawrence development plan envisaged in 
these applications was first proposed to the President of the United States by the 
Prime Minister of Canada on September 28, 1951, the President agreed to support 
this plan if an early commencement on the plan envisaged in the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Basin Development Agreement of 1941 was not possible. On April 
14 last, when the Secretary of State for External Affairs and the Minister of 
Transport discussed the St. Lawrence development with the President of the 
United States, it was agreed that the Governments of Canada and the United 
States would submit applications to the International Joint Commission for a 
St. Lawrence power project as a necessary preliminary step toward the imple- 
mentation of the plan proposed to the President in September 1951. The appli- 
cations were submitted on the understanding that both governments would be 
ready, however, to revert to the 1941 agreement and withdraw the applications 
if the Congress approved the 1941 agreement during the time that the applications 
were under consideration by the International Joint Commission. Since these 
discussions, the Congress of the United States has not approved the 1941 agree- 
ment which, after 11 years, still remains unratified. 

The approval by the International Joint Commission of the applications of the 
two Governments for a power project now brings the St. Lawrence development 
to the point where construction can begin, both on the seaway and the power 
project, as soon as a duly designated entity has been authorized to construct the 
United States part of the power project. Legislation to implement the plan 
envisaged in the applications to the International Joint Commission has already 
been enacted by the Parliament of Canada and by the legislature of Ontario, 
and Canada has already taken certain preliminary steps with respect to the 
construction of the seaway. The Canadian Government, accordingly, has con- 
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cluded that it would no longer be practicable to revert to the terms of the 1941 
agreement or to place that agreement before Parliament for approval. The 
Canadian Government, therefore, considers that agreement as having been super- 
seded and does not intend to take any action to have it ratified. [Italics 
supplied.] 

I should like to express the gratitude of my Government for the cooperation 
which has been received from the United States Government in preparing for 
the construction of the St. Lawrence project, which is so urgently needed in the 
interests of the economic development and defense of both our countries. On 
behalf of my Government, I should also like to request the continued cooperation 
and support of the United States Government in completing the arrangements 
for proceeding with this project. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 

H. H. Wrone. 
December 8, 1952 

The Federal Power Commission commenced hearings on the amended applica- 
tion of the Power Authority of the State of New York as filed on September 22, 
with numerous intervenors, including this association, as parties. The most 
significant intervenor was the Government of Canada, itself. It came in to 
plead for a prompt granting of the license to the power authority so that work 
on the power facilities could be commenced at the earliest possible date. It 
presented evidence that unless the St. Lawrence is harnessed Canada will have 
to commence work at once on construction of a steam-electric plant, producing 
power at about twice the expected cost of the St. Lawrence works, in order to 
prevent a power famine in Ontario commencing about 1958. Canadian witnesses 
gave impressive testimony as to the importance of adequate power to Canadian 
defense production and the extraordinary importance of that production to our 
own economy and defense. 

Certain intervenors, representing some coal interests and railroads,, opposed 
the granting of the license to the power authority on highly technical grounds, 
and on the grounds that cheap electric power would tend to prevent future 
expansion of the market for coal in the area in question. 


January 9, 1958 


The United States Ambassador saw the Prime Minister of Canada on this day. 
He expressed to him the hope of the administration that the Canadian Govern- 
ment would leave the door open for possible future participation by the United 
States in the seaway project. The Canadian Prime Minister told him that the 
matter had been discussed in the Canadian Cabinet and that the Cabinet had 
agreed to make a statement. The text of the Canadian memorandum, a copy 
of which was given to our Ambassador, is as follows: 

“President Truman’s observation in his budget message to Congress that there 
is still an opportunity for the United States to join in building the St. Lawrence 
seaway has been noted by the Canadian Government. Various other proposals by 
Members of the Congress of the United States participation in the St. Lawrence 
seaway have also come to the attention of the Canadian Government. 

“While the Canadian Government is, of course, prepared to discuss, in appro- 
priate circumstances, joint participation in the seaway, the demand for power 
in the area to be served by the International Rapids power development is so 
urgent that the Canadian Government is most reluctant to engage in any dis- 
cussion which might delay the progress of the plan now under way for the 
development of power in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River at the earliest possible moment. 

“Once an entity is designated and authorized to proceed with construction 
of the United States share of the power works, if the United States wishes to put 
forward a specific proposal differing from that put forward by the Canadian 
Government for the construction of the seaway in the international section, 
which proposal would not delay the development of power under arrangements 
agreed upon in the exchange of notes of June 30, 1952, and approved on October 
29, 1952, by the International Joint Commission, the Canadian Government will 
be prepared to discuss such a proposal. 

“The Canadian Government would naturally expect the discussion to be such 
as not to cause any serious delay in the completion of the whole seaway.” 

On this same day. Congressman Dondero introduced House Joint Resolution 
104 in the House of Representatives. The bill is identical to S. 589, except that 
it provides for $2 million in capital stock of the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation, rather than $5 million as in S. 589, and there is no provision 
for retirement of any of the stock out of earnings. 
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April 24, 1958 
President Eisenhower addressed a letter to the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 


tions Committee of the Senate, reading as follows: 
Tue Waite Hovse, 


Washington, April 24, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator WiLtEy: At my request. the National Security Council has con- 
sidered the national security interests in the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway 
project. The Council has advised me: first, early initiation and completion of 
the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway is in the interest of national security. 
Second, the United States should promptly take whatever action may be appro- 
priate to clear the way for commencement of the project, whether by Canada 
alone, or, now or as may be later developed, by Canada and the United States 
jointly. Three, it is desirable that the United States participate in the construc- 
tion of the seaway; the extent of and limitations upon such participation to be 
the subject of separate determination by authority other than the Council. 

The Council's findings and recommendations have my approval; and I propose 
now to discuss with the Cabinet the extent of and limitations upon United States 
participation in the project. 

I am forwarding a copy of this letter to the Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission for his information and such action as he may deem appropriate. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
May 8, 1958 

The White House issued a statement concerning the unanimous approval of 
the Cabinet of limited participation by the United States Government in the 
seaway project, as contemplated in House Joint Resolution 104, reading as 
follows: 

“THe WHite House. 

“The Cabinet today unanimously approved a report by a special Cabinet com- 
mittee, appointed by the President to study the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway 
project. The committee consisted of representatives of the Departments of State, 
Defense, Commerce, and the Interior. 

“The committee proposed, and the Cabinet agreed, that participation by the 
United States in the seaway project is highly desirable, provided such participa- 
tion is limited to the international section of the St. Lawrence between Lake Erie 
and Montreal. 

“The recommendation is consistent with the administration’s policy of consid- 
ering each major construction project on its merits and in terms of whether it 
should be a Federal, local, or private project or a combination of any two or all. 

“The recommendations of the committee, as approved by the Cabinet, follow: 

“1. The interests of the United States, taken as a whole, make desirable partici- 
pation in the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway project, limited to the inter- 
national section of the St. Lawrence between Lake Erie and Montreal. 

“2. Participation by the United States should, however, be expressly condi- 
tioned on: (a) Satisfactory assurance that the underlying power project will 
go ahead, pursuant to appropriate authorization; (b) satisfactory assurance that 
Canada will go ahead with its part of the navigation project, in cooperation with 
the United States; and (c) predication of the project on a self-liquidating basis. 
The committee is of the opinion that these conditions are reasonable and con- 
sistent with national policy. 

“3. Participation by the United States now in the construction and operation 
of a St. Lawrence River seaway would increase its defense advantages to this 
country, and would in time of emergency assure it of full benefits of joint 
participation. 

“4. Participation by the United States now in the project would strengthen 
our strategic position at all times respecting use of the seaway for transportation 
of basic materials. 

“5. Construction of the International Rapids section canals on the United 
States side would be more economical than construction on the Canadian side 
and would result in lower tolls, and, because of its design, the American project 
would constitute in certain aspects a superior navigation facility. 

“6. The committee is of the opinion that the St. Lawrence seaway, Lake Erie 
to Montreal, so constructed and operated, would be self-liquidating over a 
projected period of 50 years. 
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7. The committee feels that the early initiation and completion of the St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway project in accordance with the recommendations 
contained in this report is in the national interest.” 


May 12, 1953 


Examiner Glenn R. Law recommended to the Federal Power Commission that 
a license be issued to the Power Authority of the State of New York, under its 
amended application to construct the American portion of the power facilities 
in the St. Lawrence River, according to construction plans approved by the 
International Joint Commission. 
June 3, 1953 


The Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on the St. Lawrence unanimously 
approved Committee Print No. 2 of S. 589, which is the Senate bill corresponding 
to House Joint Resolution 104, and H. R. 3319, with the moCuications recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget. 
























Exureir C. Unrrep STaTes PARTICIPATION IN St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT— 
Costs, TONNAGES, Payour 
Cost estimates 


Construction cost estimates and annual operating and amortization charges 
have been worked out by the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, using the 
United States Corps of Bngineers and Canadian Government figures as of Decem- 
ber 1952 price levels. The tabulations below will show that the United States 
portion of the works to be constructed comprises 34 percent of the cost of the 
entire seaway project, the remaining 66 percent being chargeable to the Canadian 
portion. The United States works involved in the tabulations are those provided 
for by the Dondero bill (H. J. Res. 104), and include the construction of a canal 
and three locks on the United States shore of the St. Lawrence River in the 
International Rapids section and the necessary dredging of the channels in the 
Thousand Islands section of the river. It does not include any costs for the 
construction of the electric power generating works, as approved by the order 
of the International Joint Commission dated October 29, 1952, nor for the 
deepening of the channels connecting the Great Lakes from the Detroit River west. 

The Canadian works included in the tabulation comprise the navigation facili- 
ties in the St. Lawrence River downstream from the power dam, this portion 
of the river lying entirely within Canada. Work must be done there by the 
Canadians in the Lake St. Francis area and at the Soulanges and Lachine Rapids. 
No allowance is made for the costs of the Welland Canal which was completed 
many years ago by the Canadians as the navigational link between Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario, except for the cost of additional dredging. 

The Corps of Engineers estimate of original cost of the United States portion 
of the works under the Dondero bill is estimated at $88,074,000. The Canadian 
portion of a joint project would amount to $174,950,000, or a total to bring 27-foot 
navigation to Lake Erie of $263,024,000. 

On the basis of 3-, 3%4-, and 314-percent interest rates, cost of construction 
including interest during construction would be as follows: 

Cost upon completion based on a 5-year construction period at interest rates of— 





















3 percent 3% percent | 3% percent 








United States 


Original cost AS * ’ ..| $88,074, 000 $88, 074, 000 $88, 074, 000 
Interest during construction - - : 6, 605, 550 7, 156, 012 7, 706, 475 







Total, United States__.. 94, 679, 55 


95, 780, 475 









Canada: | 
Original cost 174, 950, 000 174, 950, 000 174, 950, 000 
Interest during construction de ‘ 13, 121, 250 14, 214, 687 15, 308, 125 
Total, Canada eka : | 188,071,250 | 189, 164, 687 190, 258, 125 


Total for both countries: 


Original cost 263, 024,000 | 263,024,000 | 263,024,000 
Interest during construction----...-......- --| 19,726,800 | 21,370, 699 | 23, 014, 600 











Grand total... nae . . - 282, 750, 800 | 284, 394, 699 286, 038, 600 
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Reduced to an annual basis, including interest, United States Corps of Engi- 
neers’ estimates of operating costs, and amortization over 50 years (of original 
cost and interest during construction) and retirement of stock under the Dondero 
bill, the yearly costs that must be covered by revenues, at different interest rates 
amount to the following: 


| At 3 percent |At3\4 percent/ At 344 percent 








United States... Sf. See haaeichingds | $5, 342, 181 $5, 566, 409 $5, 774, 938 
Canada - . . Sanniieeneidivie saidiuniedianien 10, 298, 461 10, 650, 090 | 11, 051, 942 





Wold. 3. a4. ...... ft iis ..| 15, 540, 642 16, 216, 499 | 16, 826, 880 


Naturally, an extension of the construction period beyond 5 years would involve 
a corresponding increase in interest charges. 


Estimated tonnages and revenues 


Since sections 5 and 6 of the Dondero bill (H. J. Res. 104) make the proposed 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation a self-liquidating project, it is 
in order to examine the project in the light of the cost estimates and potential 
traffic and income, to find out if it will in fact be self-liquidating. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association has made studies of the tonnages 
which can be reasonably expected to pass through the seaway to be built. The 
estimates are believed to be thoroughly conservative. To these tonnages have 
been applied reasonable sample toll charges. 


Available Anticipated 
Commodity traffic Toll rate total rev- 
(short tons) enues 


United States and Canadian grain__ Fe i 5 aes | 10, 000, 000 | $0. 50 $5, 000, 000 
Coal... Fe alas ‘ 6, 000, 000 | . 50 | 3, 000, 000 
Petroleum ot Sinalchbdy baie , 000, 000 . 50 | 1, 000, 000 
Iron Ore é he salinity dubtatitiatairaied Rasiaei 20, 000, 000 f 10, 000, 000 
Woodpulp aos ; Bape . Ni sinseeuine , 000, 000 25 | 1, 250, 000 
Nonferrous ores ; s Sih ibe Redden dS 1, 000, 000 . 50 | 500, 000. 
General cargo Shee ide Lbtbate mode’ — , 700, 000 "a 7, 125, 000 





SU © qa, 6801.02. 


On the basis of the tonnages and charges indicated in the association’s tabula- 
tion, a total revenue for the seaway, operated as a joint United States-Canadian 
project, would be $27,875,000 a year. 

There has recently been made available a comprehensive study of. the traffic 
potentialities of the seaway by the Department of Trade and Commerce of the 
Government of Canada. We are grateful to the Canadian Government for mak- 
ing this traffic study available to us. On page 54 of that report, the tabulation 
beloW appears: 
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Estimate of potential traffic on the canal systems of the St. Lawrence Waterway 
[Thousands of short tons of freight] 


St. Lawrence; Welland Sault Ste. 
| 


Downbound: 
Wheat ___. 6, 000 
Other grain . aA san : 2, 200 
Flour and mill products a 2, 200 
Iron ore ae cmakalaeede as weuk sts 
Iron and steel......... Sdelitaea 1, 586 
PORE J cocccesln cuuhoteaeedcs | “ 
I nhinsenttiemciiiidininainaion 3, 000 
Coke.... Shee absences 200 
Petroleum and products... 50 
Autos and parts : heed 790 
Fertilizer. _. teal Saeki : Bed t 
Sa ee inidipaiedbemes , 000 


Total, down 








Upbound: 
Iron ore.......... We ti 
Paper 850 
Woodpulp.. tial tthe tact aan ie 300 
Pulpwood........ ‘ 865 
RAN SS) 551. deli dhclo Ae hb ated bah : 375 
Hard coal 500 
Soft coal. ievek 500 
Petroleum and products..............--. ‘ , 041 
All other , 000 | 











Total, up . 431 


NE i evcnsssaoh sitll Janda dpneeccnennsbotnneins 44, 532 


Needless to say, these figures were arrived at by studies entirely independent 
of those which produced the estimates by our association, and, ns can be seen, 
the Canadian figures have heen broken down into more precise subheadings. The 
outstanding fact as to both sets of figures is that they coincide in amounts and 
totals to such a remarkable degree. This is particularly true of the grain and 
iron-ore tonnages, which are expected to comprise approximately 70 percent of 
the total tonnage passing through the seaway. 

The closeness of the results obtained by the Canadian Government’s study 
and our own reenforces our conviction that it is just as economically sound for 
ths United States to invest 34 percent of the required capital to have part of the 
canal on American soil as it is for Canada to want to invest 100 percent and 
control it all. 


Prospects for self-liquidation 

From the foregoing tabulations, it is clear that the revenues, conservatively 
estimated, can be expected almost to double the total costs and charges on an 
annual basis, if the suggested toll rates are adopted. The precise operating ratio 
of the estimated figures is 1.8, that is: Operating revenues, $27,875,000, exceed 
annual costs, $15,538,251, at a ratio of 1.8 to 1. 

To put it another way, the project is safely self-liquidating even at toll rates 
considerably lower than those here used as sample suggestions. 

From the standpoint of a business enterprise, the prospects are good. There 
should be no doubt that this project as provided in the Dondero bill will be 
self-liquidating. 
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ScHEDULE I.—Cost estimates under H. J. Res. 104 and Canadian St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority Act 


At 3 percent | At3.25 per- | At 3.5 per- 
interest cent interest | cent interest 
| 


United States: | | 
Thousand Intends section. -- - $I. 766,000 | $1, 766, 000 $1, 766, 000 
International Rapids section a. ; 3 3. 308, 000 86, 308, 000 86, 308, 000 


Total original cost_....-- 3 gaapiveneris sane 8, nm 000 | 88,074, 000 88, 074, 000 
Interest during construction itaniieth 5, € te 550 7, 156, 012 | 7, 706, 475 
Total United States investment. .... oh ae 94, 679, 55 , 23 2 95, 780, 475 


Canada 
Welland Canal section q wide ondbl 4 2, 000, 000 2. 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
Canadian St. Lawrence section... Bene | 172,950,000 | 172,950,000 | 172, 950, 000 


Total original cost... ‘ camaaeaie ; 174 950,000 | 17 4, 950, 000 174. 950 000 
Interest during construction... cca 4 <caus.}'! 38,321,250 | 14, 214, 687 | 15, 308, 125 


Total Canadian investment...........-. a 188,071,250 | 189 164, . 687 190, 258, 125 


Total, United States and Canada.............--- ---| 282,750,800 | 284,394, 699 | "286, 038, 600 
' 


ScHEDULE II.—Estimated annual carrying charges 


AT 3 PERCENT INTEREST 





| 
United States} Canadian 


nti 
Description share share 


Capital recovery, 3.89 percent: | | 
Interest, 3 percent = $2,862,128 | $5. 620,396 | $8, 482, 524 
Sinking fund. avrortization factor, 0 0089 percent sia 849, 097 | 1, 667, 385 2, 516, 482 
Operating and maintenance, costs December 1952 prices...| 1, 550, 98 56 | 3, 010, 680 4, 561, 636 
Subtotal eee are Seeded ae 5, 262, 181 10, 298, 461 15, 560, 642 
Annual! provision for stock retirement per Dondero bill... ..-- 80, 000 


5, 342, 181 “10, 298, 461 15, 540, 642 





AT 34 PERCENT INTEREST 





Capital recovery, 4.073 percent: | 
Interest. 3.25 percent........ . 3, 142, 561 $6, 100, 266 $9, 242, 827 
Sinking fund, ar nortization factor, 0.0082 percent.......... 792, 892 1, 539, 144 2, 332. 036 


Operating and maintenance, cost, December 1952 prices..._| 1, 550, 956 | 3, 010, 680 | 4, 561, 636 





Subtotal 1} 5,486,400 | 10, 650,090 | 16, 136, 499 
Annual provision for stock retirement per Dondero bill...... 80, 000 


Deal s.<. joe é J 5, 566, 409 10, 650, 090 16, 214, 499 








Capital waren 4.263 percent: | 
Interest, 3.5 percent | $3,403, 859 $6, 607, 492 $10, 011, 351 
Sinking fund, amortization factor, 0.0076 per cent. 740, 123 1, 433, 770 2, 173, 893 
Operating and ms uintenance, costs, December 1952 prices 1, 550, 956 3, 010, 680 4, 561, 636 


Subtotal - | 5, 694, 938 11, 051, 942 
80, 000 | 


774, 938 11, 051, 942 
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Mr. Buiarntx. Mr. Chairman, may I ask consent at this point to 
insert the White House announcement on the Cabinet decision ¢ 

Mr. Donvrro. Without objection they may be inserted if they are 
very brief. 

Mr. Buarntx. They are. 

(The White House announcements on the Cabinet decision are as 


follows :) 


[For immediate release. From James C. Hagerty, press secretary to the President] 


Tue WHITE Houss, May 8, 1958 


The Cabinet today unanimously approved a report by a special Cabinet Com- 
mittee, appointed by the President to study the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes sea- 
way project. The Committee consisted of representatives of the Departments 
of State, Defense, Commerce, and the Interior. 

The Committee proposed, and the Cabinet agreed, that participation by the 
United States in the seaway project is highly desirable, provided such partici- 
pation is limited to the international section of the St. Lawrence between Lake 
Erie and Montreal. 

The recommendation as consistent with the administration’s policy of con- 
sidering each major construction project on its merits and in terms of whether 
it should be a Federal, local, or private project or a combination of any two or 
all. 

The recommendations of the Committee, as approved by the Cabinet, follow: 

1. The interests of the United States, taken as a whole, make desirable 
participation in the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway project, limited to the 
international section of the St. Lawrence between Lake Erie and Montreal. 

2. Participation by the United States should, however, be expressly condi- 
tioned on: (@) Satisfactory assurance that the underlying power project will 
go ahead, pursuant to appropriate authorization, (0) satisfactory assurance 
that Canada will go ahead with its part of the navigation project, in cooperation 
with the United States, and (c) predication of the project on a self-liquidating 
basis. The Committee is of the opinion that these conditions are reasonable 
and consistent with national policy. 

3. Participation by the United States now in the construction and operation 
of a St. Lawrence River seaway would increase its defense advantages to this 
country, and would in time of emergency assure it of full benefits of joint 
participation. 

4. Participation by the United States now in the project would strengthen our 
strategic position at all times respecting use of the seaway for transportation 
of basic materials. 

5. Construction of the International Rapids section canals on the United 
States side would be more economical than construction on the Canadian side 
and would result in lower tolls, and, because of its design, the American project 
would constitute in certain aspects a superior navigation facility. 

6. The Committee is of the opinion that the St. Lawrence seaway, Lake Erie 
to Montreal, so constructed and operated, would be self-liquidating over a pro- 
jected period of 50 years. 

7. The Committee feels that the early initiation and completion of the St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway project in accordance with the recommendations 
contained in this report is in the national interest. 


Dr. Danrevian. And also the Canadian legislation on the St. Law- 
rence seaway passed since the last time. 

Mr. Donvero. That goes with the White House announcements? 

Dr. Danretzan. No, sir. The legislation that has been passed by 
Canada, which is parallel legislation to the one proposed by you; so 
that it will be before the committee to see how the two compare. 

Mr. Donvero. Without objection that short matter will be received 
for the record. 
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(The legislation passed by the House of Commons of Canada is as 


follows :) 


Fifth Session, Twenty-First Parliament, 15-16 George VI, 195 


Tuer House or COMMONS OF CANADA. 


BILL 33. 


1. 


An Act to establish the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 


A8 PASSED BY THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 12TH DECEMBER, 1951. 


His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and House of 


Commons of Canada, enacts as follows :— 
SHort Tire. 


1. This Act may be cited as The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
Act. 
INTERPRETATION. 
2. In this Act, 

(a) “Authority” means the St. Lawrence Seaway Author- 
ity established by this Act; 

(b) “canal” means a canal, lock or navigable channel and 
all works and property appertaining or incident to such canal, 
lock or channel; 

(c) “deep waterway” means adequate provision for navi- 
gation requiring a controlling channel depth of twenty-seven 
feet with a depth of thirty feet over lock sills in general in 
accordance with paragraph (j) of the preliminary article of 
the Agreement between Canada and the United States pro- 
viding for the Development of Navigation and Power in the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, dated the nineteenth day 
of March, nineteen hundred and forty-one; 

(d@) “member” means a member of the Authority ; 

(e) “Minister” means the Minister of Transport; 

(f) “President” means the President of the Authority. 


CONSTITUTION OF AUTHORITY. 


3. (1) There is hereby established a corporation called “The 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority”, consisting of a President and 
two other members as provided in this Act. 

(2) Except as provided in section nine, the Authority is 
for all purposes an agent of His Majesty in right of Canada 
and its powers under this Act may be exercised only as an 
agent of His Majesty. 

(3) The Authority may, on behalf of His Majesty, enter 
into contracts in the name of His Majesty or in the name of 
the Authority. 

(4) Property acquired by the Authority is the property of 
His Majesty and title thereto may be vested in the name of 
His Majesty or in the name of the Authority. 

4. Actions, suits or other legal proceedings in respect of any 
right of obligation acquired or incurred by the Authority on 
behalf of His Majesty, whether in its name or in the name of 
His Majesty, may be brought or taken by or against the Au- 
thority in the name of the Authority in any court that would 
have jurisdiction if the Authority were not an agent of His 
Majesty. 

5. (1). The Governor in Council shall appoint the members of 
the Authority, who hold office during good behaviour for a term 
not exceeding ten years and shall be paid such salaries as may 
be fixed by the Governor in Council. 


Short title. 


Definitions. 
“Authority”. 
“canal”, 


“deep 
waterway”. 


“member”. 
“Minister”. 
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Reappoint- 
neut 
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of temporary 
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be chief 


executive. 


Absence or 
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President 


In case of 
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By-laws. 


Officers and 
employees. 


Purposes. 


Capacities 
and powers. 


Power to 
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property or 
water power. 


Power to 


borrow money. 
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(2) A member, on the expiration of his term of office, may 
be reappointed for a further term not exceeding ten years. 

3) Where a member of the Authority is absent or incapable 
for any reason of performing the duties of his office or the office 
thereof is vacant, the Governor in Council may appoint a tem- 
porary substitute member to hold the office upon such terms and 
conditions as the Governor in Council may prescribe. 

Ottawa or in such other place in Canada as the Governor in 

6. The head oftice of the Authority shall be at the city of 
Ottawa or in such other place in Canada as the Governor in 
Council may designate. 

CONDUCT OF BUSINESS OF AUTHORITY. 

7. (1) The President is the chief executive officer of the 
Authority, is charged with the direction and control of the 
business of the Authority, may exercise all the powers of the 
Authority in the name of the Authority except the making of 
by-laws and may, subject to any by-law, delegate such powers 
as he sees fit to either of the other two members. 

(2) During incapacity or absence for any reason of the Presi- 
dent or a vacancy in the office of the President, one of the other 
members designated by the Governor in Council, may exercise and 
perform all the powers and functions of the President. 

(3) The exercise of the powers of the Authority is not impaired 
by reason of a vacancy in its membership. 

8. The Authority with the approval of the Governor in Council 
may make by-laws not inconsistent with this Act with respect to: 

(a) the management of the affairs of the Authority and 
the conduct of its business; and 

(¥) the establishment of a pension fund for the officers 
and employees of the Authority employed in a continuing 
capacity and for the members, and for their dependents, and 
authorizing contributions to be made to it out of the funds of 
the Authority. 

9. The Authority may employ such officers and employees for 
such purposes and on such terms and conditions as may be deter- 
mined by it and the officers and employees so employed are 
not officers or servants of His Majesty. 


PURPOSES, CAPACITIES AND POWERS OF AUTHORITY. 


10. The Authority is incorporated for the purposes of :— 

(a) acquiring lands for and constructing, maintaining and 
operating all such works as may be necessary to provide and 
maintain, either wholly in Canada or in conjunction with 
works undertaken by an appropriate authority in the United 
States, a deep waterway between the Port of Montreal and 
Lake Erie; and 

(b) constructing, maintaining and operating all such works 
in connecton with such a deep waterway as the Governor in 
Council may deem necessary to fulfil any obligation under- 
taken or to be undertaken by Canada pursuant to any present 
or future agreement. 

11. Subject to this Act, the Authority, for the purposes set out 
in section ten, has the capacities and powers of a natural person 
as if it were a corporation incorporated for such purposes by Let- 
ters Patent under the Great Seal. 

12. The Authority, with the approval of the Governor in 
Council, may lease to any person any lands, property. or water 
power held in the name of the Authority or held in the name of 
His Majesty under the control of the Authority. 

13. The Authority, with the approval of the Governor in Council, 
may, from time to time, borrow money from His Majesty or other- 
wise for the purposes for which it is incorporated, but the aggre- 
gate of the amounts borrowed under this Act and outstanding 
shall not at any time exceed three hundred million dollars, 
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14. The Governor in Council may entrust to the Authority the 
management and operation of any canals or works similar or 
related to the works mentioned in section ten upon such terms 
and conditions as the Governor in Council approves. 


TOLLs. 


and 
with 


15. (1) The Authority may, subject to sections sixteen 
seventeen, establish tariffs of tolls to be charged by it 
respect to :— 

(a) vessels entering, passing through, or leaving a canal 
or works under its administration ; 

(b) passengers, goods or cargo carried in such a vessel ; 

(c) goods or cargo landed, shipped, trans-shipped or stored 
in a canal or on canal lands under its administration ; 

(d) the use of any wharf, building, plant, property or 
facilities under its administration ; and 

(e) any service performed by the Authority. 

(2) The tolls that may be charged by the Authority pursuant 
to this section may be for the use of the canals and works admin- 
istered by it as a whole or for the use of any particular, part 
thereof or for any particular service rendered by the Authority. 

(3) Every such tariff or amendment thereto shall be filed with 
the Board of Transport Commissioners and becomes operative 
from the date of such filing. 

(4) Any person interested may at any time file a complaint 
with the Board of Transport Commissioners that there is unjust 
discrimination in an existing tariff and the Board shall there- 
upon consider such complaint and make a finding thereon which 
shall be reported to the Authority. 

(5) Section fifty-two of the Railway Act applies, mutatis mu- 
tandis, in the case of every report of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners as if the same were a decision made pursuant 
to the Railway Act. 

16. The tolls that may be charged by the Authority shall be fair 
and reasonable and designed to provide a revenue sufficient to 
defray the cost to the Authority of its operations in carrying out 
the purposes for which it is incorporated, which costs shall 
include : 

(a) payments in respect of the interest on amounts bor- 
rowed by the Authority to carry out such purposes ; 

(b) amounts sufficient to amortize the principal of amounts 
so borrowed over a period not exceeding fifty years; and 

(c) the cost of operating and maintaining the canals and 
works under the administration of the Authority, including 
all operating costs of the Authority and such reserves as may 
be approved by the Minister. 

17. Where the works have been constructed and are maintained 
and operated by the Authority to provide, in conjunction with 
works undertaken by an appropriate authority in the United 
States, the deep waterway mentioned in section ten, tolls may be 
established pursuant to sections fifteen and sixteen or by agree- 
ment between Canada and the United States and, in the event of 
such an agreement, shall be charged by the Authority in accord- 
ance with directions given by the Governor in Council. 


EXPROPRIATION. 


18. (1) With the prior approval of the Governor in Council, 
the Authority may, without the consent of the owner, take or 
acquire lands for the purposes of this Act and, except as otherwise 
provided in this section, all the provisions of the Hapropriation 
Act are, mutatis mutandis, applicable to the taking, acquisition, 
sale or abandonment of lands by the Authority under this section. 

(2) For the purposes of section nine of the Hapropriation Act 
the plan and description may be signed by the President of the 
Authority. 


87388—53——30 
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(3) The Authority shall pay compensation for lands taken or 
acquired under this section or for damage to lands injuriously 
affected by the construction of works erected by it and all claims 
against the Authority for such compensation may be heard and 
determined in the Exchequer Court of Canada in accordance with 
sections forty-seven to fifty of the Exchequer Court Act. 

(4) The Authority shall pay out of the funds administered by 
it the compensation agreed upon or adjudged by the Court to be 
payable. 

REGULATIONS. 


19. (1) The Authority may, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council on the recommendation of the Minister, make regula- 
tions for the administration, management and control of the works 
and property under its jurisdiction including :— 

(a) the regulation and control of vessels navigating a 
canal or pertinent works; 

(b) the regulation of plant, machinery or appliances for 
loading or unloading vessels in a canal; and 

(c) the seizure, detention or sale of vessels, goods or 
cargo in respect of which any sum is due for tolls and is 
unpaid or in respect of which any provision of this Act or 
any regulation has been violated. 

(2) A person who violates a regulation is guilty of an offence 
and is liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding one 
thousand dollars. 


GENERAL. 


20. The Authority shall comply with any direction not incon- 
sistent with this Act with respect to the exercise of its powers 
or the conduct of its business given to it by the Governor in 
Council for the purpose of ensuring compliance on the part of 
Canada with any obligation of Canada to any other nation. 

21. (1) Notwithstanding this Act or any other statute or law, 
where a person is employed by the Authority and immediately 
before his employment he was a contributor under a part of the 
Civil Service Superannuation Act other than Part VI, and his 
employment by the Authority was entered into with the consent 
of the Minister of the Department or Branch of the Public Service 
in which he was employed, he continues, while in the employ- 
ment of the Authority to be such a contributor under the Civil 
Service Superannuation Act, and for the purposes of that Act his 
service in employment under this Act shall be counted as service 
in the Civil Service and upon his death or retirement therefrom, 
he, his widow, children or other dependents, if any, may, subject 
to subsection two, be granted the respective allowances or gratui- 
ties provided by that Act. 

(2) Where a person to whom subsection one applies is retired 
from employment by the Authority for a reason other than 
misconduct, 

(a) if before his employment by the Authority he was 
employed in a position to which the Civil Service Act applied, 
he may be appointed to a position to which the Civil Service 
Act applies of a class not lower than the position in which 
he was so employed ; 

(bd) if before his employment by the Authority he was em- 
ployed in any other position in the Public Service, he may be 
appointed to a position in the Public Service to which the 
Civil Service Act does not apply of a class not lower than the 
class in which he was so employed ; 

(c) if he fails to apply for or refuses appointment to a posi- 
tion to which he may be appointed under paragraph (@) or 
(0) and has not reached retirement age or become disabled or 
incapable of performing the duties of the position, he shall be 
deemed for the purposes of the Civil Service Superannuation 
Act, to have retired voluntarily from a position in the Oivil 
Service ; or 
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(d) if he applies for and is not appointed to such a position 
he shall be deemed, for the purposes of the Civil Service Super- 
annuation Act to have been retired from his position in the 
Civil Service by reason of the abolition of office. 

(3) The Government Employees Compensation Act, 1947, applies 
to officers and servants of the Authority and, notwithstanding 
section nine, for the purposes of that Act, but not otherwise, such 
officers and servants shall be deemed to be employees in the service 
of His Majesty. 

2. The Navigable Waters Protection Act does not apply to 
works undertaken by the Authority pursant to this Act. 

23. Nothwithstanding that the Authority is an agent of His 
Majesty, it may enter into contracts with His Majesty. 

24. The accounts and financial transactions of the Authority 
shall be audited by the Auditor General. 


LOANS AND GUARANTEES BY CROWN 


25. (1) The Minister of Finance, with the approval of the 

Governor in Council, may, from time to time, 
(a) make loans to the Authority out of money in the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund, or 
(b) guarantee repayment of the principal of and interest on 
money borrowed by the Authority, 
but no such loans or guarantees shall be made or given in any 
fiscal year except to the extent that Parliament has authorized 
such loans and guarantees to be made or given in that year. 

(2) Notwithstanding subsection one, the Minister of Finance, 
with the approval of the Governor in Council, may, from time 
to time, s 

(a) make loans to the Authority out of money in the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund, or 
(0) guarantee repayment of the principal of and interest 
on money borrowed by the Authority, 
for the purpose of repaying money that has been borrowed under 
this Act. 

(3) A loan or guarantee under this section shall be made or 
given in such manner and subject to such terms and conditions 
as the Governor in Council approves. 

26. (1) The Minister of Finance, at the request of the Minister, 
and with the approval of the Governor in Council, may, from 
time to time, make temporary loans to the Authority out of money 
in the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

(2) The aggregate amount of loans outstanding under this 
section shall not at any time exceed ten million dollars. 

(3) A loan under this section is subject to such terms and 
conditions as the Governor in Council approves and is repayable 
within a period not exceeding twelve months from the day on 
which the loan was made. 

(4) A report of every loan to the Authority under this section 
shall be laid by the Minister of Finance before Parliament within 
fifteen days after it is made, or, if Parliament is not then in 
session, within fifteen days after the commencement of the next 
ensuing session thereof. 

27. (1) The Minister of Finance, with the concurrence of the 
Minister, may direct that money borrowed by the Authority under 
this Act shall be deposited in the Consolidated Revenue Fund to 
be placed to the credit of a special account in the name of the 
Authority. 

(2) The Minister of Finance may, upon application by the 
Authority approved by the Minister, pay out to or for the purposes 
of the Authority, all or any part of the money in the special 
account established under subsection one. 
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Saving CLAUSE. 


28. Nothing in this Act affects the operation of The Internationat 
Boundary Waters Treaty Act, chapter twenty-eight of the statutes 
of 1911. 

COMMENCEMENT. 


29. Each section of this Act shall come into force on a day or 
days to be fixed by proclamation of the Governor in Council. 


Fifth Session, Twenty-First Parliament, 15-16 George VI, 1951. 


Tue House or COMMONS oF CANADA. 


BILL 34. 


An Act respecting Construction of Works for the Generation of Electrical Power 
in the International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River. 


AS PASSED BY 


short title 


Transfer of the 
acl stration 
of lands or 
property 


Powers and 
capacities of 
Hy dro-E ectric 
Power Commis- 
sion of Ontario, 


Application of 
Power Commis- 
sion Act. 


Coming 
into force. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 12TH DECEMBER, 1951. 


His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
and House of Commons of Canada, enacts as follows :— 


SHort TITLe. 


1. This Act may be cited as The International Rapids Power 
Development Act. 


AGREEMENT. 


2. The agreement dated the third day of December, nineteen 
hundred and fifty-one, between the Government of Canada and 
the Government of the Province of Ontario in the form set out in 
in the Schedule is approved on behalf of and is binding on the 
Government of Canada and all things to be done by virtue thereof 
are approved and authorized. 

3. The Governor in Council may transfer to the Government of 
Ontario the administration of lands or property belonging to 
Canada that in the opinion of the Governor in Council are neces- 
sary for the construction, operation or maintenance of the works 
to be constructed pursuant to the agreement set out in the 
Schedule. 

4, For the purpose of constructing, operating and maintaining 
the works to be undertaken pursuant to the agreement set out 
in the Schedule: 

(a) The Hydro-Blectric Power Commission of Ontario shall 
have the powers and capacities of a natural person as if it 
were incorporated by Letters Patent under the Great Seal 
for that purpose; and 

(b) the provisions of the Power Commission Act of the 
Province of Ontario with respect to the expropriation or 
taking of lands or property apply mutatis mutandis to the 
expropriation or taking of lands or properties for the works, 
and have effect as if enacted on this Act in relation thereto. 


COMMENCEMENT. 


5. This Act shall come into force on a day to be fixed by 
proclamation. 
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SCHEDULE. 


AGREEMENT made this third day of December, A. D. 1951, 
BETWEEN 

THe GOVERNMENT oF CANADA, herein represented by the Right Honourable Louis 
S. St. Laurent, Prime Minister, and the Honourable Lionel Chevrier, Minister of 
Transport, hereinafter referred to as Canada, 

of the First Part, 
and 

Tue GOVERNMENT OF ONTARIO, herein represented by the Honourable Leslie M. 
Frost, Premier, and the Honourable George H. Challies, Acting Provincial Secre- 
tary, hereinafter referred to as Ontario, 

of the Second Part; 

Wuereas the development of the power resources in the International Rapids 
Section of the St. Lawrence River is urgently required ; 

Wuereas it is intended that the Canadian share of the power to be developed 
therefrom would be available to Ontario; 

WHereas Ontario is desirous of undertaking such development concurrently 
with the undertaking of a complementary development by an appropriate auth- 
ority in the United States of America; 

AND WHEREAS, by the Boundary Waters Treaty binding upon Canada and the 
United States of America, it is agreed that further uses of or obstructions or 
diversions of boundary waters on either side of the line affecting the natural level 
or flow of boundary waters on the other side of the line may not be made except 
by authority of the United States and Canada within their respective jurisdic- 
tions and with the approval of the International Joint Commission constituted 
by the Treaty ; 

ANp WHEREAS the Treaty provides with respect to boundary waters :— 

“The following order of precedence shall be observed among the various 
uses enumerated hereinafter for these waters, and no use shall be permitted 
which tends materially to conflict with or restrain any other use which is 
given preference over it in this order of precedence: 

(1) Uses for domestic and sanitary purposes; 

(2) Uses for navigation, including the service of canals for the purposes 
of navigation ; 

(3) Uses for power and for irrigation purposes. 

ANp WHEREAs it is desirable that an agreement should be made between Canada 
and Ontario concerning the construction, maintenance and operation of works 
for the development of power in the International Rapids Section subject to and 
in accordance with Canada’s obligations under the Boundary Waters Treaty. 

Now THEREFORE this Agreement witnesseth that the parties hereto agree as 
follows :— 


Article I. 


For the purposes of this Agreement, unless the context otherwise requires, the 
expression :— 

(a) “deep waterway” means adequate provision for navigation requiring 
a controlling channel depth of twenty-seven feet with a depth of thirty feet 
over lock sills in general accordance with the specifications set forth in the 
Report of the Joint Board of Engineers, dated November 16, 1926; 

(0) “International Rapids Section” means that part of the International 
Section which extends from Chimney Point to the village of St. Regis; 

(c) “International Section” means that part of the St. Lawrence River 
through which the International boundary line runs; 

(d) “St. Lawrence River” includes the river channels and the lakes form- 
ing parts of the river channels from the outlet of Lake Ontario to the sea; 
and 

(e) “the works” means the works described in Article II to be undertaken 
and carried out by Ontario. 

Article IT. 


Canada will do all in its power, consistently with its obligations under the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 aforementioned and the preservation of the 
interests of others in the St. Lawrence River, to obtain the approval of the 
International Joint Commission established under the said Boundary Waters 
Treaty pursuant to an application to be made by Ontario in a form approved by 
Canada, of works to develop the power resources of the International Rapids 
Section of the St. Lawrence River to be undertaken by Ontario concurrently with 
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the undertaking of complementary works by an appropriate authority in the 
United States of America, in accordance with the plan known as the “Controlled 
Single Stage Project (238-242)”, containing the features described in the Annex 
to this Agreement with such modifications as may be agreed upon herein or by 
Canada and Ontario. 

Article III. 


Articles IV to XVI of this Agreement shall not come into operation until the 
making of an order by His Excellency the Governor General in Council of Canada 
signifying on behalf of Canada that 

(a) the terms upon which the International Joint Commission has ap- 
proved the works mentioned in Article II of this Agreement for the develop- 
ment of the power resources of the International Rapids Section, including 
the works to be undertaken by Ontario, under Article III of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909 are satisfactory to Canada; and 

(b) Ontario has satisfied Canada that it will, concurrently with comple- 
mentary operations by an appropriate authority in the United States, under- 
take the construction, maintenance and operation of the works. 


Article IV. 


Canada and Ontario will cause to be enacted such legislation as may be agreed 
upon between them as being necessary to authorize and provide fully for the 
construction, maintenance and operation of the works. 


Article V. 


(1) Subject to paragraph two of this Article, Canada will transfer to Ontario 
the administration of such lands belonging to Canada as are required for the 
works and such lands shall belong to Ontario. 

(2) Ontario will compensate Canada for all lands the administration of 
which is transferred to Ontario pursuant to paragraph one of this Article 
other than the lands or property forming part of the existing canal system in 
the International Rapids Section. 

(3) Upon completion of the necessary works to permit the continuance of 
fourteen-foot navigation on the Canadian side around the control dam and 
from the pool above Long Sault Dam to connect with the existing Cornwall 
Canal, as provided in paragraph seven of the Annex hereto, Ontario will trans- 
fer to Canada the administration of such works, the sites thereof and such 
lands belonging to Ontario as are required for the operation thereof, and such 
works, sites and lands shall belong to Canada. 

(4) Ontario will indemnify and save Canada harmless in respect of all 
claims of third parties in any way arising out of the construction, maintenance 
or operation of the works, it being understood by the parties hereto that no 
damages can so arise west of a line drawn due north and south through the most 
westerly point of Spencer Island and it is agreed that this indemnity clause 
shall not apply to any claim for any such damages alleged to have been sustained 
west of the said line. 

Article VI. 


(1) Ontario will, to the full extent of its ability, concurrently with comple- 
mentary operations by an appropriate authority in the United States of Amer- 
ica, construct, maintain and operate the works in accordance with the terms of 
this Agreement, and in that respect will carry out and give full force and effect 
to all or any conditions, provisions or orders imposed or made by or under the 
authority of the International Joint Commission or by the Governor General in 
Council of Canada for the protection of navigation or to regulate and control 
the use of the water of the St. Lawrence River for the works, for the protection 
of others engaged in the production of power outside the Province of Ontario, 
and, in the case of any default on the part of Ontario, Canada may, by notice 
in writing specifying the particulars of the alleged default, require full and 
complete compliance, within a period or periods named in the notice, by Ontario 
with its obligations hereunder in respect of which default is alleged, and if the 
notice is not complied with within the time or any of the respective times so 
specified, Canada may, subject to paragraph two of this Article, take over or 
undertake the operation of the works or any part of the works or may construct, 
maintain and carry out the works, and in any such event the works shall vest 
in and belong to Canada. 
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(2) If any dispute arises between the parties hereto as to whether Ontario 
is carrying out her obligations hereunder or otherwise in any way under this 
clause, such dispute shall be referred to an arbitral tribunal constituted as pro- 
vided in Article XIV of this Agreement and, pending disposition by the tribunal 
of such dispute, Ontario may carry on the construction, maintenance or operation 
of the works and Canada shall not take over or undertake the operation of the 
works or any part thereof or the construction, maintenance and carrying out 
thereof as provided in paragraph one. 


Article VII. 


Ontario will, at such times and in such manner and form and upon such ratings 
as may be prescribed by Canada or authorized representatives of Canada, 
(a) take and keep records of the flow and water levels in the Interna- 
tional Rapids Section and furnish certified copies thereof to Canada ; 
(b) calibrate or cause to be calibrated its turbines, penstocks, sluices or 
other water passages forming part of the works. 


Article VIII. 


Canada or authorized representatives of Canada will at all times be empowered 
(a) to have free access to the works; 
(0) to measure the discharge of the various sluices, turbines, penstocks 
or other water passages forming part of the works. 


Article IX. 


Ontario will furnish to Canada such plans, drawings or other information 
relating to the works as Canada may request from time to time. 


Article X. 


Ontario may provide for the enjoyment and exercise by The Hydro-Dlectric 
Power Commission of Ontario of any of Ontario’s rights and benefits under this 


Agreement. 
Article XI. 


(1) Subject to the provisions of this Article, Ontario will transfer to Canada 
the administration of any such lands belonging to Ontario as are specified by 
Canada as being required for the sites of locks and works to carry a deep water- 
way through the International Rapids Section or for the construction, mainte- 
nance and operation thereof and such lands shall belong to Canada. 

(2) Canada will compensate Ontario for all lands the administration of which 
is transferred to Canada pursuant to paragraph one of this Article, other than 
lands or property of Ontario forming part of or acquired and held by Ontario 
for the purposes of the works. 

(3) Subject to paragraph four of this Article, Ontario will not be entitled to 
any compensation for lands or property of Ontario forming part of or acquired 
and held by Ontario for the purposes of the works, the administration of which 
is required to be transferred by Ontario to Canada pursuant to paragraph one of 
this Article, and Ontario will not be entitled to claim any compensation for loss 
or expenses incurred with respect to the works or the maintenance or operation 
thereof or the distribution of power therefrom arising out of the construction by 
Canada of the locks or works required for the said deep waterway. 

(4) Where Ontario has, before constructing any part of the works, given notice 
to Canada of the location of that part of the works, if Canada did not before 
commencement of the construction thereof give notice to Ontario that the lands 
upon which that part of the works was to be located might be required for the 
purposes of the said deep waterway and if Canada thereafter requires Ontario 
to transfer the administration of those lands to Canada pursuant to paragraph 
one of this Article, Onatrio will be entitled to compensation for those lands and 
the said part of the works and for all loss or expense incurred with respect to the 
works or the maintenance or operation thereof or the distribution of power there- 
from arising by reason of Canada requiring Ontario to transfer the said lands 
and said part of the works to Canada. . 

(5) Canada will indemnify and save Ontario harmless in respect of all claims 
of third parties in any way arising out of the construction, maintenance or opera- 
tion of a deep waterway through the International Rapids Section. 
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Article XII. 


If the construction by Canada of the locks and works mentioned in Article XI 
renders unnecessary the construction by Ontario of the works required to permit 
the continuance of fourteen-foot navigation as described in paragraph seven of 
the Annex to this Agreement, Ontario will pay to Canada a part of the cost of 
such locks and works equivalent to the cost of the works that would have been 
required to be constructed by Ontario to permit the continuance of such fourteen- 
foot navigation. 


Article XIII. 


Ontario will furnish at cost such power as may from time to time be required by 
Canada for the operation of the navigation works and for other purposes of 
navigation in the International Rapids Section. 


Article XIV. 


(1) In the event of Canada and Ontario failing to agree on the interpretation 
of any part of this Agreement or any matter arising therefrom, either party shall 
have the right to refer the matter to an arbitral tribunal. 

(2) Each arbitral tribunal shall consist of one person chosen by Canada, one 
person chosen by Ontario and one person chosen by agreement between Canada 
and Ontario. If they fail.to agree, the third member of the tribunal shall be 
chosen by the Chief Justice of Canada. 

(3) Both parties agree to facilitate the constitution and functioning of arbitral 
tribunals and to accept their decisions. 

(4) The procedure in any arbitration under the provisions of this Article will 
be determined by Agreement between the parties hereto. 


Article XV. 


Ontario will establish a Commission to supervise the execution of such works 
as may be appropriate, consistently with the execution of the works, to safeguard 
and enhance the scenic beauty of and historic associations with the International 
Rapids Section. 


Article XVI. 


Where by the terms of this Agreement any notice or request is to be given 
or made by or on behalf of Canada, such notice or request shall be deemed, for 
the purposes of this Agreement, to be effectively given or made if given or made 
by the Minister of Transport of Canada to the Provincial Secretary of Ontario, 
and where by the terms of this Agreement any notice or request is to be given 
or made by or on behalf of Ontario, such notice or request shall be deemed for 
the purposes of this Agreement, to be effectively given or made if given or made 
to the Minister of Transport by the Provincial Secretary or a person authorized 
by him in that behalf, notice of whose authority has been given to the Minister 
of Transport by the Provincial Secretary. 


Article XVII. 


This Agreement is made subject to its approval by the Parliament of Canada 
and by the Legislature of the Province of Ontario. If, however, approval of the 
works by the International Joint Commission is not obtained within three years 
from the date of this Agreement either party hereto may, by written notice to 
the other, forthwith cancel this Agreement. 

In WITNESS Wuereor the Right Honourable Louis S. St. Laurent, Prime 
Minister, and the Honourable Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Transport, have 
hereunto set their hands on behalf of Canada and the Honourable Leslie M, 
Frost, Premier, and the Honourable George H. Challies, Acting Provincial 
Secretary, have hereunto set their hands on behalf of Ontario; both upon the 
third day of December 1951. 

(Sgd.) Lovuts 8. St. LAuREnt 
7 LIONEL CHEVRIER 
= LESLIE M. Frost 
° Geo. H. CHALLIES 
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ANNEX TO THE CANADA-ONTARIO AGREEMENT 
(See Article IT) 


The main features of the Controlled Single Stage Project (238-242) subject 
to modification pursuant to Article II, are as follows: 

(1) A control dam in the vicinity of Lroquois Point. 

2) A dam in the Long Sault Rapids at the head of Barnhart Island and 
two powerhouses, one on either side of the international boundary, at the 
foot of Barnhart Island. 

(3) Dykes, where necessary, on the United States and Canadian sides of 
the international boundary, to retain the pool level above the Long Sault Dam. 

(4) Channel enlargement from above Chimney Point to below Lotus 
Island designed to give a maximum mean velocity in any cross section of 
the channel which will ultimately be used for navigation not exceeding four 
feet per second at any time and between Lotus Island and the control dam 
and from above Point Three Point to below Ogden Island designed to give a 
maximum mean velocity in any cross section not exceeding two and one- 
quarter feet per second with the flow and at the stage to be permitted on the 
first of January of any year, under regulation of outflow and levels of Lake 
Ontario in accordance with Regulation Method No. 5, as prepared by the 
General Engineering Branch, Department of Transport, Canada, dated 
Ottawa, September 1940. 

(5) Channel enlargement in the channels north and south of Cornwall 
Island equivalent in volume to that proposed in Features 33 and 34 as 
described in the Final Report on the St. Lawrence River Project by the Chief 
of Engineers, U. 8. Army, dated April 1942, and shown in outline on Drawing 
CC-K-1/1, Appendix I1I-O (1), to the Final Report referred to above. 

(6) The necessary railroad and highway modifications on either side of 
the international boundary. 

(7) The necessary works to permit the continuance of fourteen-foot navi- 
gation on the Canadian side around the control dam and from the pool above 
the Long Sault Dam to connect with the existing Cornwall Canal. 

(8) The rehabilitation of the Towns of Iroquois and Morrisburg, Ontario. 

All the works in the pool below the control dam shall be designed to provide 
for full Lake Ontario level but initially the pool shall be operated at maximum 
elevation 238-0. 

Mr. Oaxman. Could I say something for just a moment before the 
distinguished gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Fallon, leaves. The 
testimony before the Federal Power Commission on the power end 
of the St. Lawrence seaway said: 

It will develop more power more cheaply and where badly needed than any 
other potential source in the North American Continent. 

So that the people are still going to get this proposed power cheaper 
than any new power facility could afford that can be built on the 
North American Continent. 

Mr. Fautuon. I never questioned that. You recall I asked was the 
$100 million to be charged to the navigation or charged to the power, 
and who was it going to be paid by. Was it going to be paid by the 
users of the power, and he said “Yes.” 

Mr. Donvero. Without objection, the committee will stand ad- 
journed until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10 
a.m. the following day, Thursday, June 18, 1953.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 18, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., in 
room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. George A. Dondero 
(chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Donprero. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair wishes to state, without taking it out of the time of 
the opponents, that the House will be in session at 11 o’clock today 
and therefore we will only have 1 hour. We hope everybody will be 
rather brief and to the point. 

The Chair has a list of short statements to include in the record: 

One by Congressman Rabaut, of Michigan ; 

One by Mr. Perry, the traffic manager of the Houston Port and 
Traffic Bureau of Houston, Tex.; presented to the committee by the 
Honorable Albert Thomas, of Texas; 

Mr. John T. Corbett, national legislative representative, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers; 

Mr. W. D. Johnson, vice president and national legislative repre- 
sentative, Order of Railway Conductors of America; 

William F. Giesen, general manager and counsel of the Martime 
Association of the Port of New York; 

Mr. Leverett Lyon, chief executive officer, Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry; 

A telegram from Mr, J. Alex Crothers, director of the port develop- 
ment department, Delaware River Port Authority, Camden, N. J. 

Without objection, they will be included in the record. 

The Chair has a letter from Bernard L. Robinson, major general, 
Deputy Chief of Engineers, that I desire to put in the record. With- 
out objection, it will be included in the Set 

(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Louis C. RABAUT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CoNGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for this opportunity 
to submit my views on the legislation you are now considering to provide for the 
participation of the United States in the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Please note the way I phrased that sentence. There is no longer before this 
committee, or the Congress, or our country the question of whether the St. Law- 
rence seaway should be built. Our great neighbor to the north, with its tremen- 
dous potential for economic greatness, has already resolved that much-debated 
question. Our latest assurance to that effect has come from the Canadian Min- 
ister of Transport, the Honorable Lion®] Chevrier, in a speech delivered here in 
Washington on April 30, 1953. He said, “Canada is ready, willing, and anxious 
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to proceed with the seaway at her own expense without cost to the American 
taxpayer. Canada has passed legislation, both provincially and federally, and 
could start the project tomorrow.” We can only guess, Mr. Chairman, how long 
this kind forbearance on the part of our Canadian neighbors will last, once the 
Federal Power Commission has licensed some entity in the United States to pro- 
ceed with the construction of hydroelectric power facilities for that phase of the 
project. 

So we have only to decide whether we are to participate in this great work, 
whether, together with Canada, we are to proceed in the development of a key 
link in this commercial chain which binds our nations together; whether we will 
join in the effective control of a vital economic resource in which we have equally 
as great a stake as Canada. 

I am gong to be perfectly frank with this committee and tell you that my chief 
concern in the question of whether or not we join in construction of the seaway 
is the future of the automobile industry in America. 

First, I would have you understand this. I have sat on committees of this 
Congress for many years considering expenditures for the multi-million-dollar 
projects we have undertaken for flood control, river and harbor development, and 
related power and immigration purposes. I know that the weakest kind of plea 
that can be made for such a project is that its need is measured by a particular 
local purpose—which is of no significant national benefit. I do not want to be 
classified with the “selfish local interests” that have historically been the chief 
source of opposition to the seaway. I think such a classification is especially 
inappropriate when one pleads in behalf of the American automobile industry. 

Just think for a moment that the automotive industry is the greatest single 
purchaser of manufactured and raw materials in this country today. It is the 
greatest purchaser of steel; it buys more rubber and more glass than any other 
industry in America. It consumes whole catalogs of every kind of fabrie and 
material; it even takes the wax from the honeybee. A former Secretary of Com- 
merce once said to me that if we could find another product that would so capture 
the imagination of the American people, and then establish it as a necessary part 
of our way of life, we would not have a thing to worry about in this country for 
another 100 years, 

No one can really measure how the prosperity of our country has been geared 
to the progress of the automobile industry. What would the real-estate values of 
the Nation be without the fine highways which the automobile made necessary? 
The automobile made the petroleum industry. Without the automobile we would 
certainly have no need for the thousands upon thousands of gasoline-service sta- 
tions, the repair garages, and the parking lots dotted across the Nation. Who can 
really say what America owes to the antomobile industry? 

Automobile manufacturing needs, above all else—steel. The industry is now 
a part of an economic and efficient pattern of production which is bounded by the 
rapidly depleting ores of the Mesabi Range, the rich new deposits of Labrador, 
and the vast steel-manufacturing complex of the Midwest heartland of America. 
The transmisson belt for this economic marvel is the Great Lakes and its con- 
necting channels. It is impossible to predict the extent of the upheaval of the 
American economy should the normal pattern of production and distribution of 
the automobile industry be disrupted. 

The many other important aspects of the St. Lawrence seaway, including its 
contribution to our national security, have, I am sure, been properly covered by 
the other witnesses who have appeared before your committee. I have endeavored 
to place before you just one example of how the seaway, through its relation to 
the automobile industry, affects the lives and property of millions of Americans. 
We owe it to ourselves, in other words, to insure that we are in on the ground 
floor when the seaway is built, and that, in the tradition of the cooperative and 
friendly relations we have always enjoyed with Canada, we join in its manage- 
ment and control. I urge your favorable consideration of legislation to this end. 
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B. Perry, TRAFFIC MANAGER, Houston 
Bureau, Inc., Houston, Tex. 


Port AND TRAFFIO 








My name is G. B. Perry. I am employed by the Houston Port and Traffic 
Bureau, Inc., a nonprofit corporation formed of public and private enterprise 
having direct interest in the development of the port of Houston. In addition, 


I have been requested to represent at this hearing the following-named organiza- 
tions and political bodies: 
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Harris County-Houston Ship Channel Navigation District, a political subdivision 
of the State of Texas 

Houston Maritime Association, an organization composed of steamship operators 
and agencies 

Houston World Trade Association, an organization composed of firms and in- 
dividuals directly interested in development of foreign commerce 

Houston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade, a trade association composed of 
cotton buyers and handlers 

Texas Ocean Freight Forwarders Association, an organization composed of 
freight forwarders conducting business at ports on the Texas gulf coast 

Houston Chamber of Commerce, a nonprofit corporation formed of 6,500 Houston 
firms and individuals for promotion and protection, civic, and economic welfare 
of the city 

East Texas Chamber of Commerce, a regional organization composed of 4,000 
east Texas communities, firms, and individuals devoted to furtherance of area 
interests including economic and political 

West Texas Chamber of Commerce, a regional organization with aggregate 
membership of 6,000 west Texas communities, firms, and individuals, of which 

141 memberships are held by community chambers of commerce, devoted to 

furtherance of area interests including economic and political 

Each of the organizations here represented are unalterably opposed to the 
expenditure of publie funds in any form or manner for the purpose of opening of 
a waterway on the St. Lawrence River. This opposition has continued through 
the years and suitable resolutions have been adopted by the membership regard- 
less of design of the legislation. The people of Texas are confounded by this 
constant pressure to force participation of the American taxpayer in a project 
which has been time and time again condemned as impractical and visionary. 

The essence of the present legislation here before the committee, House Joint 
Resolution 104, is creation of a corporation to perform the construction initially 
contemplated. In formation of this Corporation, the outlay of $5 million in 
capital stock, with retirement over a 50-year period to a minimum of $1 million, 
has been emphasized in publicity releases but little has been said of obligation 
guaranties extending to $100 million. We hold this characterization of original 
expenditures as a publie investment in a self-liquidating corporation to be a 
simple disguise intended to satisfy the general demand for economy in government. 

What is the structure and authorities of this Corporation? 

Activities of the Corporation would be at the exclusive direction of a three 
man Board of Directors. No department of the Government would be pos- 
sessed with supervisory powers although debts and obligations assumed by 
those directors would be unconditionally guaranteed by the Government. Con- 
trast this with the construction of the Inland Waterways Corporation which is 
under direction of the Secretary of Commerce, and whose obligations are held 
by congressional order to a maximum of 25 percent of the value of its assets. 
Even though the Corporation is being formed for the purpose of directing con- 
struction of a project intended to make a sea route available to areas adiacent 
to the Great Lakes, a three-man Board of Directors prevents full participation 
by the States affected, much less a wiutional representation. This is purely a 
regional project and it appears reasonable that at least the States having ma- 
terial interest should have a voice in the activities of the Corporation. These 
States would be foolish indeed if they do not insist upon this right. 

The bill sets no standards of competency by which the Corporation may be as- 
sured of direction by men qualified by education and experience. The appoint- 
ments are to be purely political in nature and obviously it will become the hunt- 
ing ground of displaced or self-seeking persons under the patronage system. 

The annual salary to be paid Board members exceeds that of congressional 
pay by $5,000 and that of the President of the Inland Waterways Corporation by 
$6,200. This is a rather remarkable sum of money to be paid a man whose 
qualifications actually need be no more than a suitable connection with the Chief 
dxecutive. 

Every conceivable power is vested in this three-man Board of Directors, in- 
cluding the responsibilities of negotiation with a foreign government. 

Contrary to sound principles in Government, the proposed Corporation is to be 
authorized to set compensation of its employees and define duties. The condi- 
tions fostered in such an atmosphere—patronage, political activity, nepotism— 
are commonly known and abhorred by the American people. 
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Corporate powers to buy and sell property, including acquisition by con- 
demnation processes, is a simple usurpation of rights accorded a government not 
a corporation as such. The lack of restrictions on the acts of this proposed 
corporation provides unlimited opportunities for abuse of the public interest. 

We do not believe that legislation should be passed which would result in 
initiation of this construction. In the event, however, this committee con- 
cludes a bill should be reported out, the best possible measure should be selected. 
With due respect for the author of House Joint Resolution 104 and with recogni- 
tion of his ability and integrity, let it be known that the organizations here rep- 
resented—comprised of more than 50,000 citizens of the State of Texas—are 
convinced that the bill requires modification and here submit the following basic 
recommendations : 

1. The committee should cause the membership of the Board of Directors to 
be increased substantially and should provide for representation by the affected 
States. 

2. The salary to be paid Board members should be reduced to a proper level. 

3. Congress should retain control of the activities of the proposed corpo- 
ration. Agreements and pacts between the countries involved should receive 
the approval of Congress. The measure and application of tolls should not be 
left to the diseretion of the Corporation. 

4. A merit system should be provided for in the bill to rid the proposed Corpo- 
ration of political activities by, and on the part of, its employees. 

5. Standards of competency should be provided for members of the Board of 
Directors of the proposed Corporation. 

6. The claimed self-liquidating abilities of the project should be strengthened 
by elimination of the proposed obligation guaranty with the stipulation that 
necessary funds will be provided through appropriations. 

The people of Texas wholeheartedly supported our present administration in 
the belief that a return to sound governmental practices was necessary to the 
very continuance of our way of life. It is understandable they should find justi- 
fication in the position of opposing legislation which would invest the rights and 
opportunities in a small group of political appointees to commit this Nation to 
aggregate debts of $100 million in the performance of a vain and useless activity. 

To all who would but pause and consider, the obvious purpose of the present 
legislation is the initiation of construction on the St. Lawrence with the intention 
of requesting additional funds to deepen the channel to 33 or 35 feet with 
attendant work on interlake canals and locks all the way to Duluth, coupled with 
harbor improvements and navigational aids. The American Government, once 
committed, would be considered bound to complete the undertaking. 

Costs of construction have been a constant source of disagreement since the 
very initiation of St. Lawrence legislation, and are at this time, but the costs 
involved in completion of the work covered by this bill fade into comparative 
insignificance when consideration is given to the probable total outlay. Reliable 
sources estimate the ultimate cost of a 35-foot channel to Duluth at $2 billion— 
a near two-thirds of the total Federal expenditures for river and harbor devel- 
opment from 1791 through 1949 ($3,589,442,823, Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors). This estimate takes into account only the expense incident to 
channel and lock construction and does not consider necessary harbor improve- 
ments. According to the Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, for the year 1950, controlling depth of the Milwaukee Harbor is 
21 feet; Buffalo, 21 feet; Chicago, 20 feet; Duluth, 20 feet. 

Levy of such an added burden upon the American taxpayer is terrifying to 
contemplate—especially when this increase in the Federal debt has as its sole 
objective the provision of water service to but a segment of the Nation. User 
tolls are an unworkable method of recovering the money spent, for application 
of a commensurate toll would defeat the purpose of the project by eliminating 
the proposed savings in transportation costs. There is no good reason to cloak 
this expenditure, either as presently proposed or at its ultimate objective, in 
the guise of an investment or to define appropriated money as capital stock or 
obligation guaranties of a mythical corporation. The money will be spent for 
development of the Great Lakes ports and but a fraction, if any, will be recovered. 

The effect of this enormous expenditure cannot be measured by the increase 
in tax load alone for the existing ocean ports will be confronted with the problem 
of survival. Ports are simply gateways in world commerce. Disregarding all 
side factors, a port develops in response to the offerings of cargo. It is but a 
utility. Growth and economic developments of the inland regions utilizing a 
particular port pattern the volume and type of cargo which will flow through that 
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port. The Middle West, historically, has attracted industry by availability of 
raw material, cheap power, etc., and this industrial expansion has been reflected 
in growth of ocean ports responsive to world trade generated in that area. 

Withdrawal of the Middle West as a source of cargo through the port of 
Houston would be akin to pulling the foundation from a house—the whole 
structure would collapse—and it should be clearly understood this simile is 
entirely proper for the general cargo received from that area has constituted 
a basic source of revenue to the port of Houston since its very beginning. Almost 
countless commodities flow through the port of Houston to and from the Middle 
West—grain, clay products, steel, machinery, agricultural implements—in fact, 
an estimated 40 percent of the port’s general cargo traffic. Facilities required 
to handle this type and volume of cargo have been constructed commensurate 
to receipts—wharfs, docks, warehouses, and other cargo-handling facilities, 
including a $3 million grain elevator—in all, an investment of more than $50 
million of State and private capital. Attracted by the economic stability of the 
port with its resultant abilities to afford suitable shipping facilities, industrial- 
plant investment along the Houston ship channel exceeds $1 billion by the most 
conservative estimates. 

The only tenable argument advanced in favor of opening the Great Lakes to 
ocean vessels is the possibility of a savings in transportation costs to a limited 
area of the Nation. Little or no evidence has been offered that such a trans- 
portation facility is actually needed and continued industrial expansion of the 
Middle West is, within itself, irrefutable proof that the region has not suffered 
from lack of an entrance to the sea. The insistence that our national security, 
relations with Canada, et cetera, require passage of the present legislation is 
intentionally misleading for by admission, work on the St. Lawrence is but the 
opening wedge to other such construction within the Great Lakes system. 

Perennial hearings on the St. Lawrence project have probably brought to the 
Congress a greater accumulation of material than has ever before been tendered 
on a single subject. Every conceivable aspect of the project has been covered 
again and again with the essential difference in the present consideration by the 
Congress of a measure intended to bring about initiation of construction through 
the medium of a mythical corporation. Regardless of the opinion of the indi- 
vidual legislator as to the desirability of a St. Lawrence Waterway, he should 
not subscribe to or support an ill-advised law which is intended to serve only as 
an expedient and is so offered by its sponsors. Even though his convictions are 
such that he may discount or disbelieve the arguments advanced against the 
project, he should not, in conscious, be participant to the creation of an organiza- 
tion, as here proposed, which will—without control—bind this Government to 
unjustifiable debts, obligations, and agreements. If a bill is to be reported out 
of this committee, let it be a good and worthy measure which may be said to be 
a proper reflection of the judgment and statesmanship of its members. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN T. CorBETT, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
BroTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


My name is John T. Corbett. I hold the offices of assistant grand chief engi- 
neer and of national legislative representative in the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers ; the headquarters of the brotherhood is at Cleveland, Ohio; the local 
office is at 10 Independence Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is the oldest of the railroad labor 
organizations and represents the locomotive engineers on practically all of the 
class I railroads in the United States and Canada. 

Under directions of the chief executive officer of the brotherhood, I appear 
in opposition to the proposed construction of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River 
Waterway. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is opposed to socialistic and/or 
communistic proposals of all kinds and considers the proposal to construct the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway, as at present proposed, as a decidedly 
socialistic proposal to socialize a transportation agency which must divert trans- 
portation business from the privately owned and operated railroads and other 
land-transportation agencies to a socialized, Government-constructed artificial 
waterway. 

In previous statements before this committee, I have presented tables showing 
that, if the waterway was constructed with depths of 27 feet, as proposed, there 
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are no ports upon the Great Lakes which vessels with 27-foot draft could enter, 
as the present depth of most of the Great Lakes harbors is, on an average, less 
than 21 feet. 

Then, because of the greater buoyance of salt water, vessels with 27 feet 
draft in salt water would require nearly 30 feet of depth in fresh water. Less 
than 4 percent of the vessels under the flag of the United States could navigate 
in 27-foot channels. 

These conditions should merit special consideration, because it means that, 
if, and when, the project is constructed, the smaller “tramp” vessels of the for- 
eign nations, paying the lowest of wages to transportation workers, will be 
subsidized by the United States for their “low-cost transportation rates.” (7?) 

The channels and harbors in the United States, around the Great Lakes, are 
frozen over for about 5 months of each year, which apparently, proves that 
nature is opposed to the project’s usefulness. 

Any proper comparison of “rates” must recognize all the factors which enter 
the formulation of transportation rates. The locomotive engineers upon our 
American railroads have been, and continue to be, about the most outstanding 
of any group of expert craftsmen the world has ever known. Those men serve 
one of the most exacting and difficult of apprenticeships, as locomotive firemen, 
and at no time or place, in all the history of the world, has any group of men 
developed the abilities and assumed responsibilities as great as the locomotive 
engineers on our American railroads. 

Those workmen serve their apprenticeship under conditions which have led 
them to expect their work would be continued for full 12 months of every year. 
The proposal to construct this waterway must mean that foreign tramp vessels 
will enjoy a large share of the transportation business over the waterway for 
several months each year while the diverted business must result in many men 
remaining idle during those months to be available for service during the winter 
months when the waterway project is frozen. 

Those men must live. Many own their own homes and must pay taxes. They 
are all American workmen, raising families, supporting American industries 
through their purchasing of food, clothing, etc. 

Is it “American justice” to demand that they shall contribute taxes to con- 
struct transportation agencies which must deprive them of their jobs? 

We protest the proposal. 

The United States is in debt more than $250 billion, upon which interest is 
being paid and must continue to be paid for generations. The funds to con- 
struct this proposed project must be paid for with borrowed funds and must 
increase this indebtedness and increase the annual tax demands. Are these 
conditions recognized in the consideration of freight rates? 

The railroads of the United States pay taxes of more than a billion dollars 
a year. They have but one commodity, transportation service, to sell, and the 
rates which they must charge consumers of transportation must include taxes 
paid in every State and community by their owners and by their employees 
to whom they contribute wages far above the wages paid by foreign vessel 
operators. 

Our American railroads have for many years been amongst the largest pur- 
chasers of steel for their roadway and equipment, of coal for their buildings 
and locomotives, and of almost every kind and type of material for the con- 
struction and maintenance of their property and equipment, and one must 
not overlook the fact that the increased taxes of each manufacturer, producer, 
and dealer from whom the railroads purchase materials is passed on to the 
railroads as a part of the purchase price they must pay and by the railroads to 
the consumers of the transportation service enjoyed by the public, as a part of 
the transportation rates found necessary to continue their continued and im- 
proved services. 

Finally, if there are profits made, the Government levies additional taxes to 
reduce the “excess profits.” 

Compare those conditions with the conditions proposed for foreign tramp 
vessels. 

For nearly a quarter of a century each Congress has demonstrated its intel- 
ligence by refusing to approve the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River Waterway, 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers sincerely and respectfully re- 
quests, hopes, and trusts, that the 88d Congress will give the proposal no favor- 
able consideration. 
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STATEMENT OF W. D. JOHNSON, VICE PRESIDENT AND NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS OF AMERICA 


My name is W. D. Johnson. I am vice president and national legislative rep- 
resentative of the Order of Railway Conductors. I reside in Washington, D. C., 
and maintain an office at 10 Independence Avenue. The Order of Railway Con- 
ductors was founded July 6, 1868. It is therefore, the second oldest railway 
labor organization in the United States. The headquarters of the order is 
located in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

As a representative of the Order of Railway Conductors, I am authorized to 
appear before this committee and file this statement in opposition to the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway project. Our opposition to this project 
dates back for approximately 22 years. 

We are not opposing the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project 
merely from the standpoint of railroad employees, regardless of the fact that if 
this project is constructed, many conductors will be adversely affected. In 
addition to our interest as railroad employees, we are very deeply concerned as 
taxpayers, both State and Federal. 

Sufficient evidence has been submitted for the record to clearly show that our 
transportation systems are adequate to meet present and future transportation 
needs, with a substantial increase in both freight and passenger traffic. There- 
fore, the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway will simply mean taking away 
from present transportation systems tonnage they are fully equipped to handle 
and transfer it to another system. 

If additional power is needed, it can, and should be supplied through the 
construction of steam-generating plants. The construction of steam-generating 
plants would result in a very substantial saving in Federal funds. In addition 
thereto it would stabilize employment in the coal-mining industry, and on the 
railroads. 

Economy appears to be the watchword with respect to the spending of Federal 
funds. Therefore, in my judgment, the defeat of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project will denote sincerity and will prove to be a long forward step on the 
road to economy. 

The construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project has been strongly advo- 
cated from the standpoint of national defense. We were victorious in World 
Wars I and II without the aid of the St. Lawrence project, and I feel confident 
that we will come out victorious in the present conflict. Therefore, in my 
judgment, the vast amount of money that will be required to complete such a 
project, can and should be, put to a more profitable and effective use. 

I most respectfully request this committee to render an unfavorable report on 
the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project, both from the standpoint 
of transportation and power. 





STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. GIESEN, GENERAL MANAGER AND COUNSEL, THE 
MARITIME ASSOCIATION OF THE Port OF New YORK 


The Maritime Association of the Port of New York is a trade association com- 
prised of approximately 1,400 people engaged in every phase of the maritime 
industry. Our membership includes practically every shipping company doing 
business in the port of New York. As an association representing these interests 
we have availed ourselves of every opportunity to oppose the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway. Since the Canadian interests announced their inten- 
tion to construct the seaway alone if the United States does not become a partici- 
pant, our opposition has been recorded against participation by the United 
States. 

In registering our views on this occasion, it would be repetitious to record 
more than a summary of the reasons why we have taken the position of being 
strongly opposed to our country’s participation in this project. Before summariz 
ing the basic considerations which have motivated our position, we respectfully 
submit that the genuine answer to the question of whether or not there shall be 
American participation in the seaway rests in the singular fact that the Con- 
gress has consistently rejected any and all legislation designed to have the 
United States enter into this project. 4 

The seaway issue is historic and unique in the sense that a most complete 
record of arguments for and against seaway construction has been established 
before the Congress. All of the substantial considerations which would moti- 
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vate our participation or nonparticipation have been considered from every 
possible aspect. Seldom, if ever, has a project of this import received such 
thorough and complete consideration. With this record at hand, congressional 
committees, or a full vote by either branch of Congress, has resulted in the de- 
cision that there should be no American participation. The disposition of this 
matter so far has been handled in a genuinely American way, for it is a cardinal 
principle of our form of government that the Congress is to decide issues of 
this nature. We respectfully submit that at the present time there is no argument 
Which can be advanced which in any way should disrupt the previous historic 
disposition of this issue. Congress in the past has undoubtedly been convinced 
of the economic unsoundness of the project by the facts which have motivated 
the position of the Maritime Association and others who have been strongly 
opposed to the project. These considerations may be summarized as follows: 

First and foremost, there is nothing in any of the “so-called new phases” of 
the issue which in any way changes the fact that the seaway would be frozen 
for approximately 5 months of each year. The proponents have argued that 
this waterway would be economically justified by its existence and operation for 
7 months in each year. In taking this position there has been little considera- 
tion given to the element. of a sound transportation facility that requires sta- 
bility and regularity. The personnel and know-how of present transportation 
facilities that operate on a 12-month-a-year basis would unquestionably be dis- 
rupted and possibly be destroyed to a very large extent if we should encourage 
and create a replacement on a part-time, per year basis. Obviously, there can be 
no guaranty that emergency situations would require the use of this contem- 
plated facility during the period of the year when nature would permit its use. 
When emergency situations called upon otr stable facilities during winter 
months and we were to find that the personnel and know-how of these facilities 
had become dissipated, the full impact of this realization would be brought to 
bear. 

The second fundamental consideration that has militated against the United 
States participation in the seaway is the fact that over 90 percent of American 
vessels could not economically transverse a 27-foot seaway because of the greater 
draft of these vessels when fully laden. A fundamental principle of our mer- 
chant marine in controlling statutes has been that this country must have an 
adequate merchant marine, both for national defense and for commercial 
requirements. With American standards of living being appreciably higher 
than that of many other nations, our country has wisely subsidized many 
American operators in an effort to follow this line of reasoning. Congress in 
the past has undoubtedly given great consideration to the inconsistencies of this 
program, with an endorsement and an investment by our country in a project 
which could not be used by the merchant marine that we have fostered. In this 
connection, it is significant that not a single ship presently under construction 
in the shipyards could economically navigate the proposed seaway. In 1946, 
a survey was conducted by Senator Josiah W. Bailey, as chairman of the United 
States Senate Committee of Commerce, in an effort to ascertain the genuine 
answer to the question of whether or not American vessels could economically 
transverse the contemplated seaway, and the overwhelmingly majority of answers 
he received to this inquiry were to the effect that the contemplated seaway was 
economically unsound. 

The third fundamental consideration that has dictated past policy has been 
the element of cost. Many estimates have been made dealing with the cost 
aspects of United States participation in the seaway, and in the past Congress 
has been convinced that there was no adequate justification for assuming that 
the cost of American participation would be self-liquidating, all of which would 
mean that in the final analysis, the American taxpayer would have to bear the 
brunt of whatever the cost may be. A gieat attempt has been made by pro- 
ponents to prescind from the necessity of dredging the Great Lakes harbors if 
American interests were to have their share of the benefits of this waterway. 
A review of the estimates presently in the records will disclose that seaway 
construction alone has been estimated, and this does not include the cost of 
jnterior-harbor development. We submit that the best guesses of what the total 
costs would be, whether by bond issues guaranteed by the Government, or by 
direct appropriation by the Government, would be prohibitive from the American 
standpoint, when we consider the fact that only a very small portion of the 
waterway would be located within the confines of the United States. 
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Another fundamental issue that has been fully explored and still has resulted 
in congressional rejection of this plan is the ore question. In rejecting the 
argument of the urgent necessity occasioned by the alleged diminishing native- 
ore supplies, Congress was undoubtedly mindful of two factors: (1) That further 
development of processes to reduce taconite ore would give us an almost inex- 
haustible native-ore supply, and represented a more sound investment; and (2) 
that the overseas transportation of Labrador and other foreign ore supplies rep- 
resented a sounder plan than the investment of millions or dollars in a waterway 
that could be rendered incapable of use for an inestimable length of time by a 
single act of sabotage, or the dropping of one foreign bomb. 

We submit further that the current argument that American participation 
is required in order for the United States to maintain a degree of control in toll 
structures is fallacious. We believe that a good question of international law 
is presented concerning the matter of whether or not Canada would have the ex- 
clusive right to establish the toll structure of an “all Canadian waterway” if 
there was no American participation. Fundamental principles of international 
law would seem to dictate that this would not be true, in view of the fact that 
the St. Lawrence River had been accepted as an international boundary long 
before any consideration was given to creating a seaway along this route. 

We respectfully submit that the considerations enumerated above have been 
the major and more substantial factors that have dictated this country’s policy 
in the past, and we further respectfully submit that there is nothing in any 
pending measures before Congress at this time which in any way changes the 
substance of these factors. 

In conclusion, we earnestly believe that this honorable committee on this 
occasion has an opportunity te perform a distinct and honest service for the 
American public if it continues to reject the concept of American participation 
in an uneconomical St. Lawrence seaway. 


STATEMENT OF Leverett S, Lyon, Curer EXecurIvVE OFFICER OF THE CHICAGO 
ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


This statement, authorized by the board of directors of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, is presented in the hope that the views expressed 
may be helpful in considering the important national question which is before 
this committee, 


PHE OBJECTIVES OF THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


May I add, by way of introduction, that the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry (hereinafter referred to as the association) is an organization of 
4,377 individuals, firms, and corporations engaged in a wide variety of business 
and professional activities. The most important objective of the association 
is to develop and advance the business and civic interests of the city of Chicago 
and the Chicago metropolitan area—Cook County, Will County, Du Page County, 
Kane County, and Lake County, in Illinois, and Lake County in Indiana. Within 
this area are located many industries distributing their products on a national 
basis. Many also do an extensive export business throughout the world. With- 
in this area there are many industries which receive goods and materials from 
all parts of the United States and import merchandise from foreign countries. 
Accordingly, the association is concerned with the proper development of all 
modes of transportation, whether by water, rail, air, highway, or pipeline. 
Adequate, efficient, and economical transportation is of the greatest importance 
to the industrial and commercial well-being of the Chicago area and to its growth 
and development 


TRANSPORTATION POLICIES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


From time to time the association has had reason to express official policies 
eoncerning governmentally constructed transportation facilities. Two of these 
policies often stated are: 

1. Before public funds are appropriated for any project for which a trans- 
portation value is claimed, Congress should have findings from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission showing that the added facilities are required by public 
convenience and necessity. 

2. Government construction of domestic transportation facilities should be 
financed by a user charge, based upon the extent of use. 
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The association has thus expressed itself as opposed to the granting of sub- 
sidies to any form of transportation, believing that each form of transportation 
should pay its own way. It is the association’s view that only by this method 
can we develop a sound national transportation system within which each form 
of transportation can perform the type of service for which it is best adapted 
an’ at the lowest true cost to the public. 

With these basic policies it naturally follows that the association holds the 
view that the construction of unnecessary and uneconomical transportation facil- 
ities with public funds places an undue and improper burden upon the public, 
and is detrimental rather than beneficial to the country as a whole, even though 
it may temporarily be of advantage to a particular locality. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT BY THE 
ASSOCIATION 


In view of the strong interest of the association in all forms of transportation 
it is only natural that the association has for many years had an active interest 
in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project. The association 
has studied the early proposals and has followed closely the various modifications 
which have been made from time to time in these proposals. Careful con- 
sideration has been given by the association to the proposed change in the pro- 
posal in 1947 under which the project is to become a self-liquidating venture. 
Such a proposal is clearly in harmony with one of the association’s policies which 
1 have just stated. 

(jn May 18, 1951, the board of directors of the association voted “that in view 
of the evidence before the board of directors that prospective revenues from 
tolls on traffic would not make the project self-supporting and self-liquidating 
and in view of the present national shortage of manpower and materials and 
in view of the present and prospective vast requirements of the Federal budget 
the association oppose the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project.” 

PREPARATION OF BOOKLET 


ANALYZING THE PROJECT 





So that there might be made available to members and others interested, an 
organized presentation of the evidence considered by the association’s board 
in taking its position, there was prepared a booklet—The Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. This booklet, of 100 pages, was an analysis 
of the evidence presented to the Committee on Public Works of the House of 
Ktepresentatives, 82d Congress, and organjzed in terms of the issues believed to 
be significant. The evidence presented before the Committee on Public Works 
was supplemented to some degree, from other pertinent sources. 

This booklet was later supplemented by a pamphlet entitled “Canada’s Pro- 
posal to Construct Independently the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project.” At the time the booklet was prepared, the possibility of in- 
dependent construction by Canada was not envisioned. 

Copies of the booklet and the pamphlet are attached hereto for the use of 
the comunittee. 

A'l members of the association were advised of the board's action and were 
offered copies of the booklet. Although the booklet was published in the fall 
of 1951, to date we have received but one communication criticizing the position 
tuken by the board of directors. On the other hand, we have received many 
letters from members complimenting the association on the objectivity of the 
analysis and expressing agreement with the conclusions reached. 


POSITION OF THE ASSOCIATION WITH RESPECT TO PENDING BILLS 


lhe association is opposed to House Joint Resolution 104 now before the 
columittee 
Its opposition is based upon the views of the board of directors (a) that the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project would be of no significance 
in terms of national defense, and (b) that as a transportation agency it offers 
promise of being a self-sustaining and self-liquidating project and would, 
iccordingly, be a burden on the taxpayers. 


NATIONAL 





SECURITY 


In view of the fact that Canada is ready to proceed immediately with an all- 
c ; 


anadian St. Lawrence seaway, is it desirable from the standpoint of national 
ecurity and other considerations for the United States to construct part of the 
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St. Lawrence canals on United States territory and exercise joint control with 
Canada? 

What is proposed in House Joint Resolution 104 by Congressman Dondero 
appears to be the construction of 114 miles of the seaway in the International 
Rapids and Thousand Islands sections and wholly within the boundaries of 
the United States. Control, in the interest of national security, would presum- 
ably be exercised, not through joint action, but through influence which the 
United States could exert through its control of this small section of the project. 

The term “national security” is susceptible to at least two interpretations. 
Each needs separate consideration. If the term is used to mean the utility of 
the seaway for defense or offense in time of war with countries other than Canada, 
the view of our association is that it is not a desirable enterprise. As is set out 
in some detail in our booklet, The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project (pp. 44 to 47) a review of the testimony—primarily thet of military 
authorities—presented to the Committee on Public Works of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 82d Congress, shows that while there is some military opinion that 
the seaway can be defended, the overwhelming weight of military testimony 
leads to the conclusion that the seaway cannot be effectively defended from air 
attack or from sabotage. Either would, at the very least, nullify its utility for 
long periods of time. Moreover, a large military force would be required to 
attempt, however futilely, to protect the project. 

On the other hand, if the term “national security” is interpreted to mean 
protection in case of disagreement or war with Canada, it is equally our view 
that the construction of a small section of the seaway within United States terri- 
tory would be of little or no value, either for military use or for purposes of 
exercising so-called joint control over the seaway. 

In the event of war or serious disagreement with Canada, every argument 
which is applicable to a war with another country would be multiplied many 
times. Not only would the small section of the seaway which we would own be 
readily susceptible to bombing and sabotage, but, in addition, Canada controls 
the Welland Canal, more than 1,071 miles of the St. Lawrence which lies wholly 
within its boundaries, and the mouth of the St. Lawrence River, 

We can see no serious argument, in terms of national security for building a 
small section of the seaway—114 miles—within the United States territory, 
except as we may regard it as a means of putting pressure on Canada or of using 
our control of that small stretch of waterway to retaliate for some action which 
might be taken by Canada. 

Even if, for purposes of retaliation or pressure, we attempted to close the 
small section of seaway which would be constructed within our territory, as 
proposed in House Joint Resolution 104 now before your committee, there is 
grave question as to how much influence such action would have. It must not be 
forgotten that Canada would still have completely within Canadian territory the 
present 14-foot channel, and which could still be used, as it is now used for 
vessels appropriate to that depth, even if we completely blocked the use of the 
small section proposed within United States territory. Nor is there anything 
which, if our disagreement with Canada was serious and long-continued, would 
prevent Canada from deepening the 14-foot channel to the 27-foot depth, as she 
proposed to do when she filed the application with the International Joint Com- 
mission asking for authority to construct the power project in the International 
Rapids section. 

Moreover, so far as we can ascertain, there is nothing in the bills now before 
Congress which relieves Canada from the obligation of constructing a 27-foot 
channel on the Canadian side of the international boundary in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River—the same section of the river in which 
it is proposed that we construct a section of the seaway within our territory. 

If at any time it appeared desirable to exert pressure on Canada there are, 
it seems to us, numerous other economic controls, some related to the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrency seaway, which the United States could employ. Most of the 
channels between Lake Superior and Lake Erie are on the United States side. 
While Canada has a lock at the Soo, it is small and the new MacArthur lock, 
constructed by the United States, is largely used by Canadian ships. The United 
States, in the event of serious disagreement, could by denying Canadians the use 
of the MacArthur lock prevent the movement of the larger Canadian vessels from 
Lake Superior to Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. However, the relationship between 
the United States and Canada, which has existed for many years, and the 
freedom with which Canada has allowed the United States to utilize, without 
tolls, the Welland Canal and other improved Canadian channels, seems to indicate 
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clearly that we do not need to fear that Canada will take action when it has 
improved the St. Lawrence channel, which would make it necessary for us to have 
available for pressure or retaliation a small segment of the United States side 
of the international boundary. 

Some may consider it desirable or necessary to construct a channel on the United 
States side in order to assure the assessment of reasonable tolls on tonnage 
passing through the channel. But, is this not a baseless fear? The International 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, between our country and Canada, requires that 
all rules and regulations and all tolls charged shall apply alike to the citizens 
of both countries. Whether tolls are determined by Canada or by a joint com- 
mission they will in all probability be placed at such a point as it is believed will 
yield a maximum net return to those operating the seaway. Excessive tolls would 
divert traffic from the seaway and thus reduce the net income from toll charges. 
Tolls must be set so that the total transportation charges via the seaway are 
reasonably competitive with transportation costs via other means of transporta- 
tion. Since tolls charged must apply alike to the citizens of both countries, 
Canada can charge the United States shippers no more than she can charge 
Canadian shippers. If Canada were to charge excessive tolls she would be 
penalized more than our shippers since the latter have a greater opportunity 
of utilizing other transportation facilities than have Canadians.. As stated by 
J. W. Noseworthy, a member of the Canadian Government, in a parliamentary 
debate “our neighboring country is well settled and is crisscrossed with numerous 
means of transportation, it does not depend as we do upon the export of raw 
materials and natural products. There are many reasons why the United States 
may be less interested in the carrying out of this development.” In addition to 
rail and motor carrier transportation the United States has available the New 
York State Barge Canal and the services on the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers. 


THE 8ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


House Joint Resolution 104 provides for financing the construction of the chan- 
nel on United States territory on a self-liquidating basis through a St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation. 

In order to accomplish this purpose the Corporation is authorized to issue 
notes, debentures, bonds, or other obligations in an amount not exceeding $100 
million. However, such obligations are to be fully and unconditionally guaran- 
teed both as to interest and principal by the United States Government. The 
bill further provides that in the event the Corporation shall be unable to pay 
the principal or interest on any such obligation when due, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall pay the amount thereof and thereupon, to the extent of the 
amount so paid the Secretary of the Treasury shall succeed to the rights of the 
holders of such obligations. Accordingly, insofar as the effect on the budget 
and the national debt is concerned, or insofar as the obligations of the United 
States taxpayers are concerned, the situation is no different than it was under the 
bills considered during the last session of Congress. Whether the seaway is 
handled through a development corporation or otherwise, the principal question 
is the same, namely, whether or not the revenue from tolls will be sufficient to 
meet the obligations incurred in the construction of the seaway. If the revenue 
is insufficient to meet the obligations incurred in the construction of the seaway, 
the burden will be placed squarely upon the American taxpayer. The creation 
of the new corporation simply imposes the burden upon the taxpayer by an 
indirect rather than by a direct method, but in no way changes the taxpayer's 
obligations, 

What the taxpayer's obligations may be requires a consideration of (a) what 
the project will cost, (>) what will be the annual carrying charges, and (c) 
what may be expected in the way of revenue from tolls. 


WHAT WILL THE PROJECT COST? 


The bill proposes the assessment of tolls in the hope that revenue from tolls 
will make the project self-liquidating. We should point out, however, that the 
proposal in House Joint Resolution 104 and the proposal to assess tolls is lim- 
ited to that phase of construction within the St. Lawrence River only. Although 
other bills (H. J. Res. 195, H. J. Res. 2, and H. J. Res. 3) provide for seaway 
construction to provide a 27-foot channel from Duluth and Chicago on the west 
to Montreal on the east, no proposal has been made to apply revenue from tolls to 
liquidate the costs of deepening the connecting channels in the Great Lakes. 
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To provide for the maximum efficiency and economical use of a 27-foot channel 
in the St. Lawrence River, it seems essential to provide connecting channels of 
similar depth between the Great Lakes and also to provide harbors which can 
accommodate vessels able to navigate a 27-foot channel. The connecting chan- 
nels between the Great Lakes and the harbors are all a part of what has been 
generally termed a deep waterway between Lake Michigan and Lake Superior, 
on the one hand, and the Atlantic Ocean on the other hand. The entire project 
should be considered in determining the costs and whether or not such costs can 
be liquidated by the assessment of tolls. 

Since the proposed bills relate to different segments of the seaway we will 
now proceed to a consideration of the specific proposals, what their cost will be, 
the amount of revenue which may be expected from toll charges and the extent 
to which, if carried out, they would place a burden on the taxpayer. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 104 


The bill, House Joint Resolution 104, introduced by Chairman Dondero, restricts 
the suggested work to the construction of a 27-foot channel between Lake 
Ontario and the head of Lake Saint Francis: That is construction work in the 
International Rapids section, a distance of 46 miles, and the dredging of the 
Thousand Islands section, a distance of 68 miles, a total distance of 114 miles. 
This work is to be performed by the United States. The rest of the development 
to provide a 27-foot channel between Lake Erie, on the one hand, and Montreal, 
on the other, is to be performed by Canada. 

Brig. Gen. Bernard L. Robinson, Deputy Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, in testimony before a committee of the Senate, on April 14, 1953, stated 
that the cost to the United States of performing the work under 8. 589, the 
same as the work proposed in House Joint Resolution 104, in the International 
Rapids and Thousand Islands sections would be $88,074,000. The addition of 
interest during construction would, said Brigadier General Robinson, increase 
the cost of $96,001,000. He estimated the annual carrying charge to be 
$5,194,000. Further estimates by Brigadier General Robinson placed the cost 
for work to be done by Canada in the St. Lawrence River, including work on 
the Welland Canal, to be $174,950,000 and after adding interest during con- 
struction, to be $190,696,000. From the foregoing it is obvious that the cost 
to the United States is 33.74 percent of the total. Therefore, it would appear 
that on any equitable division of revenue from tolls the United States would 
only be entitled to 83.74 percent. The remainder would go to Canada. 

The impression should not be gained from the above that the total cost of 
the project is any less now than it was when the subject was considered by 
Congress during previous sessions. Actually the cost is 10.84 percent higher. 
This, as stated by Brigadier General Robinson, is the increase in the Engineering 
News-Record Construction Cost Index between December 1950, the date on which 
earlier cost studies were based, and December 1952. 

The Army engineers’ estimate of costs for the construction work proposed 
in S. 589, $88,074,000, is obviously very low when compared with the estimate 
of total cost for the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 
$818,063,000, which is the figure presented by Army engineers at previous hearings. 

This difference is based on important factors. One is the limited amount of 
construction work proposed in S. 589 and in House Joint Resolution 104. The 
construction proposed in these bills is concerned only with navigation facilities 
on the United States side of the channel at the International Rapids and Thou- 
sand Island sections. These bills are not concerned with the deepening of 
channels connecting the Great Lakes, or with the costs to Canada for important 
parts of the work in which she will be involved if the entire seaway is con- 
structed, Moreover, these bills make no provisions for the extensive and costly 
work required for the deepening of Great Lakes harbors if they are to accom- 
modate vessels which could navigate a 27-foot channel. 

A second important factor which brings the cost estimates for work suggested 
in S. 589 and House Joint Resolution 104 below earlier estimates for the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project is the fact that these estimates are made 
for the cost, solely for navigation, to the United States in the International 
Rapids and Thousand Islands sections. They omit the costs of construction for 
navigation facilities which will have a joint use—that is, facilities of value for 
both navigation and power. As a result it may be fairly questioned whether the 
full costs for navigation are included in the estimate of cost for navigation 
facilities made by Brigadier General Robinson for proposals in S. 589. 
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The practical effect of this method of cost allocation is to charge to navigation 

facilities costs less than they actually are, and to charge to power facilities costs 
greater than they actually are. So far as can be determined from examining the 
figures of the Army engineers, it appears that all of the cost for the construction 
of joint-use facilities has been omitted in calculations of navigation costs and 
apparently charged to the cost of construction for power. 

The preceding statement rests upon the testimony of Brigadier General Robin- 
son, concerning the costs of navigation as proposed in Senate Joint Resolution 
45, similar to House Joint Resolution 195 before the House Committee on Public 
Works, and the cost for navigation as proposed in S. 589 and House Joint Resolu- 
tion 104. In testifying concerning Senate Joint Resolution 45, Brigadier General 
Robinson stated that the total cost for navigation work in the St. Lawrence and 
for the construction of power facilities, to both the United States and Canada, 
would amount to $827,359,000. He also estimated the cost for power facilities 
to be $446,152,000. This leaves as the estimated cost for navigation work 
$381,207,000. However, according to Brigadier General Robinson’s statement, 
the estimated cost to both the United States and Canada, for this same naviga- 
tion as proposed in S. 589, is given as $261,024,000. 

The estimate of United States and Canadian costs for navigation work on the 
St. Lawrence River is, thus, $120,183,000 less, when S. 589 (similar to H. J. Res. 
104) is being considered, than it is when this same work is being considered 
under Senate Joint Resolution 45 (similar to H. J. Res. 195). There seems to be 
no explanation of this difference except on the assumption that when S. 589 
is being considered, the costs for joint-use facilities, of $120,183,000, have been 
shifted to the construction of power facilities, while, when Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 45 is under consideration, the costs of joint-use facilities are divided between 
navigation and power on the same basis as under legislation proposed in previous 
sessions of Congress. 

This was also apparently Brigadier General Robinson’s view when in testifying 
concerning Senate Joint Resolution 45 (the Lehman bill), he stated that the 
allocation of cost between power and navigation was as contemplated by the cost 
apportionment indicated under earlier legislative proposals. 

If such a shifting of costs from navigation to power becomes effective, the con- 
sumers of power in New York and New England will, in effect, be carrying part 
of the cost of navigation facilities and will thus be paying for a part of the 
transportation cost for the shippers and receivers of freight located in the Great 
Lakes region. Such a shifting of costs is thus a subsidy to navigation—in this 
case not a subsidy directly by Government, but a subsidy by the consumers of 
power in one section of the country. 

Our association has consistently opposed the granting of subsidies to any form 
of transportation, and also urges that Government construction of domestic trans- 
portation facilities should be financed by a user charge based upon the extent of 
use. Whether the subsidy to the transportation agency is made directly by the 
Government or whether it results, as in this case, from shifting the cost of con- 
struction from the navigation phase to the power phase of the project and thus 
to Eastern consumers of power, the effect on the development of a sound national 
transportation system is the same. 

Under the Interstate Commerce Act, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is required to administer the act so as to recognize and preserve the inherent 
advantages of each form of transportation to the end of developing, coordinating, 
and preserving a national transportation system by water, air, and rail ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the commerce of the United States, of the postal 
service, and of the national defense. It is the association’s view that unless 
each form of transportation is required to pay for the full cost of the facilities 
necessary for its use, a sound national transportation system cannot be developed 
within which each form of transportation can perform the type of service for 
which it is best adapted and at the lowest true cost to the public. 

We shall now proceed to deal with the cost involved in developing the Great 
Lakes connecting channels which, as previously stated, are an essential part 
of the waterway. 

Although there are no bills pending before the House Committee on Public 
Works applicable solely to the improvement of Great Lakes connecting chan- 
nels, amendments to 8S. 589 and S. 1065 in the Senate, authorize the Secretary 
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of the Army to carry out the works in the Great Lakes system above Lake 
Erie pursuant to article III of the agreement between the Governments of the 
United States and Canada, dated March 19, 1941. House Joint Resolution 2, 
House Joint Resolution 3, and House Joint Resolution 195 also provide for 
a 27-foot channel from Lake Superior and Lake Michigan on the west to Montreal 
on the east. These bills also include construction of the power phase of the 
project in the International Rapids section. This work is to be completed no 
later than the date of completion of the essential Canadian links and the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence seaway provided for under S. 589. The work of 
deepening of the connecting channels between the Great Lakes would all be 
done by the United States and thus must be considered as a part of the cost 
to the United States of providing a 27-foot waterway between Lake Superior 
and Lake Michigan, on the one hand, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the other. 
Army engineers, at the hearing on April 14, 1953, estimated the cost to the 
United States of deepening the Great Lakes connecting channels at $99,584,000. 
This amount, therefore, must be added to the $88,074,000 for the construction 
of works in the International Rapids and Thousand Islands sections. The 
total cost, therefore, for work in the International Rapids and Thousand Islands 
sections plus deepening the Great Lakes connecting channels is $187,658,000. 
When interest during construction is added, the cost is $203,054,000. 


COST OF HARBORS MUST ALSO BE CONSIDERED 


But even the amount of $187,658,000 will not represent all of the cost to 
the United States. Unless harbors in the Great Lakes are dredged to a depth 
which will accommodate the largest ships which can navigate a 27-foot channel 
the improvements in the St, Lawrence River and the Great Lakes connect- 
ing channels cannot be fully utilized. There has been no estimate by the Army 
engineers of the cost of improving the 89 harbors on the Great Lakes. 

At previous hearings before this committee, Major General Pick estimated 
that the cost of providing entrance channels and turning basins to a depth of 
27 feet for 17 typical Great Lakes harbors would be $28,848,000. However, 
Maj. Gen. G. R. Breene, transportation consultant, based upon a study of 3 
Great Lakes harbors, namely, Chicago, Cleveland, and Buffalo, gave as his 
estimate of the cost of deepening the same 17 harbors to 27 feet, for the area 
of Federal responsibility, an amount more than 38 times that estimated by 
Major General Pick for entrance channels and turning basins. The cost esti- 
mated by Major General Pick, for the 3 harbors—Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Buffalo—was $4,041,000 and by Major General Breene, $14,651,000. Major 
General Breene’s estimates are thus 262.5 percent greater than those of Major 
General Pick. They do, of course, include a greater area since Major General 
Pick’s estimates were limited to entrance channels and turning basins, whereas 
Major General Breene’s estimates covered the improvements within the area 
of Federal responsibility. 

Applying the increase of 262.5 percent to Major General Pick’s cost for pro- 
viding entrance channels and turning basins for the 17 typical Great Lakes 
harbors we find that the cost for harbor work would be $104,574,000. These 
estimates were on December 1950 cost levels. To bring them up to date they 
should be increased by 10.84 percent, the extent to which costs have increased 
between December 1950 and December 1952. The costs thus become $115,910,000. 
This amount must also be added to the United States costs of the navigation 
project. The total, considering $88,074,000 for the International Rapids and 
Thousand Islands sections, $99,584,000 for the Great Lakes connecting channels, 
and $115,910,000 for 17 typical Great Lakes harbors, makes the cost to the 
United States $303,568,000. Using the method employed by Brigadier General 
Robinson to estimate annual carrying charges, we find that the annual carrying 
charge on facilities costing $303,568,000 will be $14,580,000. 

We will now consider whether these estimates of costs to the United States 
may be too low, 
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ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL COSTS OF GOVERNMENTAL PROJECTS 


In comparing actual costs of the construction of large publicly financed 
undertakings with estimated costs we find that the actual costs always far 
exceed the estimates. The estimated and actual costs for a number of such 
projects are shown in the table below: 


TasLe I.—E£stimated and actual costs of governmental projects 


Estimated Actual 


Bonneville Dam 


$42, 000, 000 $80, 000, 000 
Coulee Dam 113, 000, 000 | 159, 000, 000 
Hoover Dam 70, 000, 000 | 116, 000, 000 
Welland Canal 


40, 000, 000 | 120, 000, 000 
16, 000, 000 53, 000, 000 
62, 000, 000 176, 000, 000 


Chicago drainage canal 
New York State Barge Canal 





The average of the difference between estimated costs and actual costs in these 
governmentally financed projects is 105 percent. 

In a report of the Subcommittee on Deficiencies and Army Civil Functions of 
the House Appropriations Committee, dated August 16, 1951, it was stated that 
“In dollars the increase between the cost estimate for these 182 projects when 
they were authorized by Congress, and the cost estimate submitted in connection 
with the budget for fiscal year 1952 has been increased $3,273,933,000. In per- 
centage it amounts to an increase of 124 percent.” This statement was made less 
than 2 years ago. It, therefore, seems clear that the estimates now presented 
by the Army engineers may be unduly low and that the actual cost of the project 
may be much more than $303,568,000. 

There are some other factors which should be considered as having a bearing 
upon the cost of the proposal. In commenting upon the work in the Thousand 
Islands section, the Army engineers, in previous hearings before this committee, 
stated that “the lowering of scattered submerged rock shoals is involved here. 
Meager hydrographic data available thereon. No soundings or borings taken. 
Estimates, therefore, should not be considered to be accurate.” 

With respect to the work in the International Rapids section, however, the 
estimates were stated to be based on detailed survey data and exhaustive plan- 
ning and, therefore, considered reliable. 

Substantially the same statement with respect to the Thousand Islands and 
International Rapids sections was made by Brigadier General Robinson in testi- 
mony on April 14 of this year. With respect to the Great Lakes connecting 
channels Brigadier General Robinson stated that “These 27-foot project estimates 
are based on a degree of planning and hydrographic information that compares 
favorably with that which would ordinarily be accomplished for the preparation 
of a survey report, except for those areas where no previous dredging has been 
done. For those areas which are over and beyond the areas heretofore deepened 
no new soundings or borings have been taken. Subject to this limitation, the 
estimate presented represents the order of magnitude of the cost of the work.” 

While the cost of the work in the International Rapids section may thus be con- 
sidered as fairly accurate it would seem that the actual cost in the Thousand 
Islands section and the Great Lakes connecting channels will be substantially 
higher than the estimates. Applying the figure of 105 percent, the amount by 
which actual costs have exceeded estimates on the governmental projects shown 
in the foregoing table, we find thta the maximum cost will amount to $409,986,000. 
Included in this estimated cost figure is the amount of $86,308,000 for work in the 
International Rapids section, $101,350,000 for work in the Thousand Islands 
section and Great Lakes connecting channels—increased by 105 percent—and 
$115,910,000 based upon Major General Breene’s estimate of improving 17 typical 
harbors. As previously stated there are a total of 89 harbors in the Great Lakes 
on which Federal funds have been expended. While it it not to be expected that 
all of these harbors will be deepened so as to accommodate vessels which can 
navigate a 27-foot channel, nevertheless, it is quite certain that there will be 
more than 17 and that the total cost for harbor improvements may well exceed 
by a substantial amount the $115,910,000. 

By applying the method used by Brigadier General Robinson in arriving at the 
annual carrying charges we find the charges on the probable cost of $409,986,000 
to be $19,092,000. In computing the carrying charge, Brigadier General Robin- 
son’s estimate of the cost for maintenance and operation has been used. Since 
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srigadier General Robinson made no estimate on the cost of harbor improvements 
his estimate for maintenance and operation is limited to the International 
Rapids section, the Thousand Islands section and the Great Lakes connecting 
channels. 

The foregoing discussion of House Joint Resolution 104 and the deepening 
of the Great Lakes connecting channels relates to the construction of a water- 
way 27 feet deep and the cost of such waterway to the United States only. 

For the purpose of considering the relative proportion of revenue from tolls 
which would accrue to the United States it is necessary to consider the cost 
to Canada of improving the channels within Canadian territory. This will now 
be done. 

















COST TO THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 













Under the proposal in House Joint Resolution 104, the construction work 
necessary to provide a 27-foot channel in Canadian territory must be performed 
by the Canadian Government, since under this bill the United States would 
provide for the construction of the channels only within United States terri- 
tory. The Canadian construction involves the deepening of the Welland Canal 
and that portion of the St. Lawrence River located wholly in Canada and re- 
ferred to as the St. Francis Lake reach, Soulanges reach, and Lachine reach, a 
distance of 68 miles from St. Regis, N. Y., to Montreal. 

Brigadier General Robinson estimates the cost to Canada for such construction 
work in the Canadian section to be $174,950,000. This is substantially more than 
the cost to Canada under the 1941 agreement, when the project was to be under- 
taken jointly by the United States and Canada. The estimated cost to Canada 
for navigation under previous proposals before this committee was $57,474,000, 
which, on basis of today’s cost, would amount to $63,704,000. The present pro- 
posal and allocation of costs between Canada and the United States will, there- 
fore, cost Canada $117,246,000 more for navigation than under previous pro- 
posals, when the work was considered to be a joint undertaking. However, such 
a shifting of a larger share of the cost to Canada does not change the overall 
cost of the project. 

We will next consider the total cost to the United States and Canada. 
























TOTAL COST TO THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





In considering the cost to the United States and Canada under the propasals 
contained in House Joint Resolution 104, including the deepening of the Great 
Lakes connecting channels, we must keep in mind that we are concerned only 
with costs for navigation, after $120,183,000, representing costs for joint-use 
facilities, has been shifted to the costs of the power phase of the project. 

Brigadier General Robinson estimated the costs for both the United States 
and Canada for construction of a 27-foot channel from Lake Erie to Montreal at 
$263,024,000. He also estimated the total annual carrying charge for this work 
at $14,612,000. For the entire project from Duluth to Montreal (i. e., the St. 
Lawrence River section, the Welland Canal, and the Great Lakes connecting 
channels) Brigadier General Robinson estimated the costs of construction at 
$362,608,000, and an annual carrying charge of $18,639,000. These annual carry- 
ing charges may be compared with the Army engineers’ estimate of annual 
carrying charges on the proposals before the committee last year, of $16,712,000 
for the St. Lawrence River only (the same work as that from Lake Erie to 
Montreal, except it does not include work on the Welland Canal), and $20,360,000 
for the entire navigation phase—Duluth to Montreal. It is important to observe 
that, even though last year’s estimates were based on December 1950 construc- 
tion costs, and even though the cost of construction has increased 10.84 percent, 
the present estimates of carrying charges are lower than those presented a year 
ago. 

One reason for these lower estimates of carrying charges is that a lower estimate 
for annual maintenance and operation costs was submitted under the present 
proposal than was submitted at prior hearings. For the St. Lawrence River 
phase of the project the annual maintenance and operation cost presented at prior 
hearings was $3,887,000, whereas present costs are estimated at $3,460,000. It is 
important to note, however, that the current estimates for maintenance and 
operation apply to more extensive work than last year’s estimates: In this year's 
estimates the Welland Canal is included,;while last year the estimates were limited 
to the St. Lawrence River only 
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For the entire navigation phase from Duluth to Montreal, the annual main- 
tenance and operation costs at prior hearings were shown as $4,117,000, whereas 
the present estimate by Brigadier General Robinson is $3,708,000. 

The second reason for the lower estimates of carrying charges is the fact that 
such a large portion of the cost of construction for navigation was shifted from 
navigation to power, thus reducing the cost for navigation purposes and 
correspondingly reducing the annual carrying charges. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 195 


We shall now consider the cost for construction of the navigation facilities 

under House Joint Resolution 195, under which it appears that the cost of joint-use 
facilities is not shifted to power as proposed in House Joint Resolution 104, but is 
apportioned between navigation and power in the same way as contemplated under 
earlier legislative proposals. 

House Joint Resolution 195 authorizes construction of a deep waterway from 
Duluth, at the head of the lakes, to the Atlantic Ocean. It also authorizes and 
directs the President to provide for the construction of the power works on the 
United States side of the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River 
together with dams and other common works necessary to complete these works 
in cooperation with Canada. 

The bill also provides for the creation of a St. Lawrence Development Corpora- 
tion which is authorized and empowered to issue notes, debentures, bonds, or 
other such obligations, in an amount not exceeding $385 million. Such obligations 
shall be fully and unconditionally guaranteed both as to interest and principal 
by the United States. 

As to tolls the bill provides that during the period of construction the President 
is authorized to negotiate a further agreement with the Government of Canada 
defining the rates of charges or tolls to be levied on cargoes and passenger traffic 
using the new deepwater navigation facilities on the St. Lawrence River. It 
will be noted that the provision relating to the charging of tolls is limited to 
traffic utilizing the new deepwater navigation works on the St. Lawrence River, 
and does not include traffic moving on other parts of the proposed channels. This 
may be interpreted to mean that only the cost of the new deepwater navigation 
works on the St. Lawrence River is to be liquidated by toll charges. 

Brigadier General Robinson presented cost studies to the Senate committee 
showing the total cost to the United States and Canada under Senate Joint 
Resolution 45 (similar to H. J. Res. 195), assuming an apportionment of joint-use 
facilities between navigation and power on the basis of earlier legislative pro- 
posals. This apportionment necessarily makes the cost for constructing the 
navigation phase of the project greater than it is under House Joint Resolution 104 
including the deepening of Great Lakes connecting channels. 

Under Senate Joint Resolution 45, Brigadier General Robinson estimates the 
total cost to the United States and Canada, for navigation work on the entire 
project from Duluth to Montreal, to be $482,791,000. This is $120,183,000 more 
than the cost for the same navigation work under 8. 589 with amendments, or 
under S. 1065. The annual carrying charge under Senate Joint Resolution 45, 
for the entire project, is estimated by Brigadier General Robinson to be 
$24,525,000. 

Brigadier General Robinson has also estimated the cost of the project from 
Lake Erie to Montreal only. This is shown as $383,207,000, with annual carrying 
charges of $20,498,000. 

As a means of summarizing the effect of charging to power development 
$120,183,000, which properly should be charged to navigation, we may compare 
the annual carrying charges under the proposals in 8. 589 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 45 (similar to H. J. Res. 104 and H. J. Res. 195) 

For that phase of the project from Lake Erie to Montreal under S. 589 the 
annual carrying charge is $14,612,000, and for the same phase of the project under 
Senate Joint Resolution 45 the annual carrying charge is $20,498,000, a difference 
of $5,886,000. 

For the entire project from Duluth to Montreal the annual carrying charge 
under 8. 589 with amendments, or under 8. 1065, is $18,639,000. Under Senate 
Joint Resolution 45 the annual carrying charge is $24,525,000, a difference of 
$5,886,000. These differences reflect the effect on the annual carrying charges of 
the shift in joint-use facility costs from navigation to power. 
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INADEQUACY OF A 27-FOOT CHANNEL 


The foregoing discussion of the bills now before the committee has dealt with 
the cost and annual carrying charges for the construction of a 27-foot channel. 
However, evidence presented at previous hearings and at this hearing clearly 
establishes the fact that a 27-foot channel is inadequate for the use of ocean- 
going vessels. 

At prior hearings before this committee, Frazer J. Bailey, president of the 
National Federation of American Shipping, testified that only about 4 percent 
of our privately owned American-flag merchant fleet could operate through a 
27-foot channel with full utilization of weight-lifting capacity. Mr. Bailey stated 
that foreign-flag ships would fare somewhat better, and that approximately 15 
percent of the tonnage of foreign merchant ships would be able to use the 27-foot 
waterway at full draft. Mr. Bailey also stated that trend in American shipping 
was clearly toward the development of faster ships with deeper drafts. 

At hearings before the Senate subcommittee on April 16, 1953, this testimony 
was confirmed by Alvin Shapiro, director of research of the National Federation 
of American Shipping, Inc., except that he reduced the percentage of American- 
flag ships to less than 2 percent. He also emphasized the fact that of 77 ocean- 
going vessels currently building or on order in United States shipyards, only 1, 
a coastal tanker, had a designed draft of less than 29 feet. With the trend toward 
larger and deeper draft vessels, and the fact that at present less than 2 percent 
on a tonnage basis, of American-flag ships can operate through a 27-foot channel 
with full utilization of weight-lifting capacity, it seems clear that the proposed 
27-foot seaway, if constructed, would not make Great Lakes harbors, ocean ports 
and would not connect the Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean through a channel 
adequate for oceangoing ships. 

Since few oceangoing vessels could traverse a 27-foot channel, a major effect 
of the construction of such a channel would be to induce lake boats with foreign- 
bound cargoes to transfer those cargoes at Montreal and other ports below Mon- 
treal on the St. Lawrence River, rather than at such ports as Ogdensburg and 
Buffalo. Grain, for example, which now moves from Chicago, Milwaukee, or 
Duluth by lake vessels to eastern Great Lakes ports for storage or transfer to 
rail or barge might be expected to unload for storage or transfer to ocean ships 
at Montreal. Accordingly, one important net effect of a 27-foot channel would, 
in all probability, be to increase the importance of Montreal and other St. Law- 
rence ports at the expense of ports now at the eastern end of the Great Lakes 
and United States ports on the Atlantic Ocean. 

To provide a channel adequate to permit oceangoing merchant-type vessels 
to enter harbors on the Great Lakes would require a channel of at least 35 feet. 
Channels and harbors along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts have harbors of that 
depth, or greater. Nothing less than such a channel would accommodate any 
considerable proportion of merchant-type vessels. 

A 35-foot channel would obviously cost a great deal more than the proposed 
27-foot channel. 


COST OF A 85-FOOT CHANNEL 


We shall now discuss the cost of a 35-foot channel from Duluth to Montreal. 

Statistics showing the cost of constructing a 35-foot channel have not been 
submitted by the Army engineers at this hearing. Such statistics were, however, 
presented to this committee at prior hearings. The Army engineers estimated, 
on the basis of December 1950 cost levels, that the total cost to the United States 
and Canada of constructing a 35-foot channel, exclusive of the cost for power, 
would be $1,455,908,000. This amount was divided between the United States 
and Canada—$595,473,000 for Canada and $860,430,000 for the United States. 
To bring these estimates in line with present construction costs they must be 
increased by 10.84 percent. These costs would then become $1,613,723,000 for 
the United States and Canada, $660,022,000 for Canada, and $953,701,000 for the 
United States. These costs do not include any part of the cost of harbor 
developments. 

There has been no study by Army engineers presented as reliable estimates for 
the cost of harbor improvements. Major General Breene estimated the cost of 
deepening 17 typical harbors in the Great Lakes—to 35 feet—at $577,600,000. 
This is a substantial increase over the cost of $104,574,000 for deepening 17 
harbors to 27 feet. 
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That the Army engineers’ estimate of costs are probably low is indicated by 
footnotes in connection with their table (hearings before the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, 82d Cong., 1st sess., p. 214) of estimated 
costs. These footnotes indicate that the estimates are of a preliminary nature 
and based upon available hydrographic data and office studies. They say that 
no soundings or borings were taken. 

A very large part of the cost of a 35-foot channel as compared with a 27-foot 
channel would be in the improvement of the Welland Canal and in the Great 
Lakes connecting channels. Therefore, the more accurate estimates given for 
the International Rapids section, in considering the cost of a 27-foot channel, 
are not a satisfactory guide to a determination of the overall costs of a 35-foot 
channel. It seems reasonable to believe, accordingly, that the actual cost of 
a 35-foot channel will, for all parts of its construction, reach the maximum dif- 
ference betweeen estimated costs and actual costs of the governmentally con- 
structed projects previously mentioned. If we apply that difference—105 per- 
cent—to the estimated cost of constructing a 35-foot channel, this estimate rises 
from $1,613,723,000 to $3,308,132,000. 

When we add to the foregoing estimates for channel improvements, an estimate 
for harbor improvements, considering only 17 typical harbors, and using Major 
General Breene’s estimate of $577,600,000, we obtain a cost estimate of $3,885,- 
732,000. It is not at all improbable, considering the large number of harbors in 
the Great Lakes area which would require deepening, that the actual cost of a 
25-foot channel with necessary harbor improvements for both the United States 
and Canada would exceed $4 billion. The annual carrying charges on a cost of 
$4 billion would be $173,312,000. 

We have now concluded a consideration of the estimates of cost and annual 
carrying charges under the several proposals in bills before the committee, as 
they are to be applied to the United States and Canada, and what such costs 
and charges would be for the two countries combined. 

The following table presents in summary form these estimates of costs and 
earrying charges. In considering this statement it will be well to bear in mind 
probable costs of $4 billion, and annual carrying charges of $173,312,000—if 89, 
instead of 17, Great Lakes harbors are deepened. 


TasBLe II.—Cost of construction for navigation and annual carrying charges to 
United States and Canada under H. J. Res. 104, H. J. Res. 104 plus improve- 
ment of Great Lakes connecting channels, and H. J. Res. 195 


COST OF 27-FOOT CHANNEL 


LAKE ERIE TO MONTREAL (ARMY EN‘INEERS’ EsTIMATES) 


H. J. Res. 104 | H. J. Res. 195 


Cost applicable to 


Construction | Annual carry- | Construction | Annual carry- 
cost ing charge cost ing charge 


United States $88, 074, 000 $5, 194, 000 $148, 914, 000 , 258, 000 
Canada... 174, 950, 000 9, 418, 000 234, 293, 000 | 2, 240, 000 
Total... 263, 024, 000 14, 612, 000 383, 207, 000 0, 498, 000 


DvuLUTH TO MONTREAL (ARMY EN“INEERS’ EsTIMATES) 


H. J. Res. 104 plus improve- 
ment of Great Lakes con- 
necting channels 

Cost applicable to nachna " aatnemasiats 
Censtruction Annual carry- | Construction | Annual carry- 
nad ing charge cost ing charge 


7, 658, 000 $9, 221, 000 $248, 498, 000 $12, 285, 000 
4, 950, 000 9, 418, 000 234, 293, 000 12, 240, 000 


United States ' $18 
Oanada -. 7 


Total... i 362, 608, 000 18, 639, 000 482, 791, 000 24, 525, 000 
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TasLe IT.—Cost of construction for navigation and annual carrying charges to 
United States and Canada under H. J. Res. 104, H. J, Res. 104 plus improve- 
ment of Great Lakes connecting channels, and H. J. Res. 195—Continned 


COST OF 27-FOOT CHANNEL—Continued 
DULUTH TO MONTREAL—PROBABLE Cost WirHout HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS ! 


H. J. Res. 104 plus improve- 
ment of Great Lakes con- 
necting channels 

Cost applicable to— 


Construction | Annual carry- | Construction | Annual carry- 
cost ing charge cost ing charge 


United States - $294, 076, 000 $14, 177, 000 $354, 915, 000 $17, 241,000 
Canada - . 358, 648, 000 17, 207, 000 417, 971, 000 20, 028, 000 


Total... 652, 724, 000 31, 384, 000 772, 886, 000 37, 269, 000 
DULUTH TO MONTREAL—PROBABLE Cost With HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS ? 


United States. $409, 986, 000 $19, 092, 000 $470, 825, 000 $22, 155, 000 
Canada 358, 648, 000 17, 207, 000 417, 971, 000 20, 028, 000 


Total 768, 634, 000 36, 299, 000 | 888, 796, 000 | 42, 183, 000 


COST OF 35-FOOT CHANNEL 


DULUTH TO MONTREAL (BASED ON DECEMBER 1950 Cost LEVELS, INCREASED 10.84 PERCENT)—WITHOUT 
HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Army Engineers’ estimates Probable cost 3 


Cost applicable to— 
Construction | Annual carry- | Construction Annual carry- 
cost ing charge cost ing charge 


United States $953, 701, 000 $42, 630,000 | $i, 955, 087, 000 $85, 090, 000 
Canada 660, 022, 000 30, 292, 000 1, 353, 045, 000 59, 676, 000 


Total ‘ 1, 613, 723, 000 2, 922, 3, 308, 132, 000 144, 766, 000 


DULUTH TO MONTREAL (BASED ON DECEMRER 1950 Cost LEVELS, INCREASED 10.84 PERCENT)—WITH 
HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Army Engineers’ estimates 4 Probable cost § 


Cost applicable to 
Construction | Annual carry- | Construction | Annual carry- 
cost ing charge cost ing charge 


United States $1, 531, 301, 000 $67, 121,000 | $2, 532, 687, 000 $107, 580, 000 
Canada §60, 022, 000 30, 292, 000 1, 353, 045, 000 59, 676, 000 


Total 2, 191, 323, 000 | 97, 413,000 | 3, 885, 732, 000 167, 256, 000 


! Increase in cost of construction by 105 percent, except in the International Rapids section. 

2 Increase in cost of construction by 105 percent, except in the International Rapids section, plus Major 
General Breene’s estimates of improving 17 harbors in the United States. No cost available on Canadian 
harbors 


2 Increase Army estimates of costs by 105 percent. 

4 Army estimates for channel construction plus Major General Breene’s estimate of the cost of improving 
17 harbors to a depth of 35 feet All harbors in United States. No cost available on Canadian harbors 

5 Increase Army estimates for channel construction by 105 percent and adding Major General Breene’s 
estimate of the cost of improving 17 United States harbors to a depth of 35 feet. No cost available on 
Canadian harbors 


THE PROBABLE VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


No adequate study has been made from which it is possible to determine with 
any degree of accuracy the total volume of traffic which might move via the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway under a system of toll charges. Convincing, 
however, is the evidence that the estimates made by Secretary Sawyer on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1951, of from 57 million to 84 million tons are not within the realm of 
possibilities in the foreseeable future. 
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In a somewhat thorough study made in 1941 the Department of Commerce 
estimated potential traffic for the seaway, for the United States only, at approxi- 
mately 7 million tons. After considering the probable growth of the Nation and 
“the increased trade that would be created as a result of cheap transportation” 
the Department estimated that “within a reasonable period” traffic may go as 
high as 10 million tons. This 10-million-ton estimate was for the United States 
and the Department assumed additional traffic of 6 million tons for Canada, 
making a total of 16 million tons. 

The only substantial change which has taken place since the estimates were 
made in 1941 is the probable movement of iron ore from Labrador. If one 
accepts the estimates made by the Department of Commerce based upon the 1941 
study plus the contemplated movement of 8 million tons of Labrador ore, we 
arrive at a maximum of 24 million tons of potential traffic for the proposed 
seaway. But it is doubtful if even this amount of traffic will actually be devel- 
oped, An analysis of individual commodities (the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project published by the association) indicates that there is 
not likely to be more traffic than 3 million tons of grain, 1.5 million tons of coal, 
1 million tons of petroleum, perhaps 8 million tons of Labrador ore, and approxi- 
mately 5,600,000 tons of general cargo. Thus, the total potential traffic would 
amount to only 19.1 million tons. 

There is some doubt, however, whether the physical capacity of the seaway 
will permit the movemert of 19.1 million tons of traffic. The capacity of the 
seaway is, to a large extent, determined by the mechanical or physical capacity 
of the Welland Canal. The Canadian Government has estimated that the limit- 
ing lock in the Welland Canal is lock No. 2. This lock has an effective capacity 
of 28 single lockages per day. The Department of Commerce considers a normal 
navigation season as 240 days, although the Canadian National Harbors Board 
at Montreal shows the season of navigation as 215 days. Using the Department 
of Commerce basis, the total number of lockages per navigation season would 
amount to 6,720. When consideration is given to the total traffic now being 
handled through the Welland Canal and the present 14-foot Canadian channel, 
only about 1,703 lockages per navigation season would be available for new 
traffic. 

The movement of 8 million tons of ore, 3 million tons of grain, 1,500,000 tons of 
coal, and 1 million tons of petroleum would require 1,742 vessel movements or 
lockages through the Welland Canal. This exceeds by 39 the total number of 
lockages available for new traffic during a 240-day navigation season. This 
leaves no additional capacity available for the movement of general cargo. To 
the extent that general cargo can move upbound into the lakes area, in vessels 
which were loaded downbound with grain, the use of such vessels would provide 
for an additional capacity for 3 million tons of general cargo, assuming the cargo 
to be loaded to the full weight capacity of the ships. 

The foregoing estimates of bulk traffic plus the 3 million tons of upbound gen- 
eral cargo, a total of 16,500,000 tons, appears to be the maximum amount of 
new traffic which the physical capacity of the Welland Canal can accommodate. 

To determine the annual revenue which may be derived from tolls on the new 
traffic, which will utilize the proposed 27-foot channel, it is necessary to consider 
the tolls to be charged on such traffic. 



































REVENUE FROM TOLLS 






In the bills before this committee, the question of tolls has been left for subse- 
quent negotiation, except that House Joint Resolution 195 states that “in no 
even shall the total charges exceed the equivalent of $1.25 per short ton of laden 
cargo.” 

The Department of Commerce in prior hearings before this committee sub- 
mitted the following as suggested toll charges: 









Tas_e III.—Statement of suggested tolls 







Commodity : Suggested tolls 






OYE Sa 7 : _. 50 cents per ton. 
SII comeretad > exguaplebanihts thee oheebdhiin ._.. 25 to 35 cents per ton, 
SN. ctiuncermntiahedanse<dhtyhdlteg Sidi bdien dined Do. 

Se aE Se ere venee ... 25 cents per ton. 





ORETEL DRIDD astrieicingnid— Helm adres 


wiseth ieee ~ ib Seb OR GON; 
Ballast shipping.__~.-~- 


ane ...---...... 15 cents per dead-weight ton. 






* Includes all general cargo but wheat, flour, and manganese, chrome, and ferro-alloy ores 
and metals, on which tolls of 50 cents per short ton are suggested 
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On the basis of these tolls the annual revenue which may be expected from the 
movement of traffic is as follows: 


TasBle IV.—Summary of estimated traffic and revenue 


Commodity Tons cate te | Revenue 


Ore___. a ‘ ai we oti 8, 000, 000 5O | $4, 000, 000 

Grain " ; . “ 2 3, 000, 000 35 000 

Coal teal ‘ a 5 | 1, 500, 000 35 525, 000 

Petroleum ; | 1, 000, 000 2! 50, 000 

General cargo os ‘ | 2, 000, 000 . 25 2, 500, 000 
dire 27, 660, 000 5 


Total...- j at 23, 160, 000 
1 Maximum suggested by Department of Commerce. 
1 Dead-weight tons. Made up of 345 ore vessels which would be returned empty from Lake Erie to 


Seven Islands and 134 vessels of 10,800 dead-weight tons used in carrying grain downbound and returning 
empty. 


The annual revenue of tolls of $9,474,000 may now be compared with the 
annual carrying charges to determine whether or not the project will be self- 
liquidating. 

The following table presents, as they relate to the United States and to Canada 
individually and to both countries combined, the annual carrying charges and 
the prospective annual revenue from tolls and the percentage which annual 
carrying charges are of toll revenues, as these are estimated in relation to the 
work proposed in the bills now before the committee. 


Taste V.—Comparison of annual carrying charges with estimated revenue from 
tolls under the proposals in H. J. Res. 104, H. J. Res. 104 plus improvements of 
Great Lakes connecting channels, and H. J. Res. 195 


COST OF 27-FOOT CHANNEL 


LAKE ERIE TO MONTREAL (ARMY ENGINEERS’ ESTIMATES) 


| H. J, Res. 104 


H. J. Res, 195 


Annual 


Revenue |Percent| carrying 
| 
| 


from tolls 


Revenue 


Cost applicable to— | Annual | 
from tolls 
| 


carrying 
| charge 


Percent 
charge 





VR SE ec ciccccine nen nuivannen $5, 194, 000 |! $3, 197, 000 162 | $8, 258, 000 |? $3, 682, 000 | 224 
Canada 7 --.-.---| 9,418,000 | 8 6, 277,000 150 | 12, 240, 000 | ¢ 5,792; 000 | 211 
Total. _wu--------.--| 14,612,000 |” 9, 474, 000 154 | 20, 498, 000 9, 474, 000 | 226 


DULUTH TO MONTREAL (ARMY ENGINEERS’ ESTIMATES) 


H. J. Res, 104 plus improve- | 
ment of Great Lakes connect- | H. J. Res. 195 
ing channels 

| ann 

} 

| 

‘ 


Cost applicable to— 
Annual 
carrying 
charge 


Annual 
- Revenue Revenue 
carry!ng | from tolls 


from tolls 


| 
| 
|Perce nt 


charge | 


, ae —|— -—| —-- 
United States_.-. tami ..---| $9, 221, 000 |§ $4, 903, 000 | |$12, 285, 000 |° $4, 876,000 | 252 
Canada Bex 9, 418, 000 | 7 4, 571, 000 | 206 | 12, 240,000 | * 4, 598, 000 266 

Total a 18, 639, 000 9, 474, 000 7 | 24, 525, 000 ¥, 474, 000 


DULUTH TO MONTREAL (PROBABLE Cost WitHout Harrnor IMPROVEMENTS)* 


United States.......---- $14, 177, 000 |9$4,268,000 | 332 |$17, 241, 000 |1"$4,350,000 396 
CONNER ice die daiaiearsnn | 17, 207, 000 |}? 5, 206, 000 331 | 20,028,000 |!* 5,124,000 | 390 
Total. .....---....---.----------| 31, 384,000 | 9, 474, 000 331 | 37, 269,000 | 9, 474, 000 393 


| 33.74 percent. § 48.53 percent of total. 
2 38.86 percent. * Increase in cost of construction by 105 percent, 
3 66.26 percent of total. except in the International Rapids section. 

461.14 percent of total. 10 45.05 percent. 

§ 51.75 percent. ~ 1 45.92 percent. 

¢ 51.47 percent. 12 54.95 percent of total. 

? 48.25 percent of total. 13 54.08 percent of total. 


37338—53——32 
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Taste V.—Comparison of annual carrying charges with estimated revenue from 
tolls under the proposals in H. J. Res. 104, H. J. Res. 104 plus improvements of 
Great Lakes connecting channels, and H. J. Res. 195—Continued 


COST OF 27-FOOT CHANNEL—Continued 





DULUTH TO MONTREAL (PRORARLE Cost With HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS)"4 





H. J. Res. 104 plus improve- 
ment of Great Lakes connect- H. J. Re2. 195 
ing channels. 


Cost applicable to —— ——— - 


Annual f f | 
Annu Revenue | Annual Revenue 


carrying Percent] carrying , |Percent 
ohers from tolls | charge | from tolls 

“ =. a a — cere ni Sgeangeemen 

United State $19, 092, 000 |'5$5,053,000 | 378 |$22, 155,000 |16$5,018,000 | 442 

snada 17, 207,000 |"? 4, 421, 000 389 | 20,028,000 |!8 4, 456, 000 449 

Total 36, 299,000 | 9, 474, 000 383 | 42,183,000 | 9, 474, 000 | 445 












COST OF 





5-FOOT CHANNEL 
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General Breene’s estimates of improving 17 harbors in the United States. No cost available on Canadian 











\ULUTH T VIONTREAL, WitHoOUT HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS (BASED ON DECEMBER 1950 Cost LEVELS, 
INCREASED 10.84 PERCENT 


Army engineers’ estimates Probable cost !* 





( t applicable to 
' Annual Annual 
Revenue Revenue 
carrying finns tolls Percent; carrying bones tolls Percent 
charge . : charge . 





| | | 
ited States $42, 630,000 2° $5,599,000 | 761 |$85, 090,000 |! 599,000 1, 520 
‘anada 30, 292, 000 |22 3, 875, 000 | 782 | 59,676,000 [233,875,000 | 1,540 
Total. . 72, 922,000 | 9, 474,000 | 770 |144, 766,000 | 9,474, 000 1, 528 


DULUTH TO MONTREAL, With HARBOR IMPROVEMENTs (BASED ON DECEMBER 1950 Cost LEVELS, 
INCREASED 10.84 PERCENT) 


Army engineers’ estimates 4 Probable cost 35 


Cost applicable to— | | 


Annual Annual 

a tes Revenue ip : Revenue |, 
carrying from toils Percent; carrying from tolls Percent 
charge charge 


nited States $67, 121,000 |26 $6,620,000 1,014 |$107.580,000 27 $6,175,000 1, 742 
anada 30, 292,000 28 2, 854, 000 1, 061 59, 676,000 2° 3, 299. 000 1, 809 


Total é 97, 413, 000 9,474,000 | 1,028 |167, 256, 000 9, 474, 000 1, 765 







4 Increase in cost of construction by 105 percent, except in the International Rapids section, plus Major 











harbors. 
6 53.34 percent. 
2.97 percent 
1” 46.66 percent of total. 
18 47.03 percent of total 
* Increase Army estimates of costs by 105 percent. 
59.10 percent. 
21 59.10 percent 
2% 40.90 percent of total. 
23 40.90 percent of total. 
*% Army estimates of seaway construction plus Major General Breene’s estimates of cost for deepening 
? harbors to a depth of 35 feet. All harbors are in the United States. No cost available on Canadian 
harbors 


Increase in Army estimates of costs by 105 percent, and adding Major General Breene’s estimates of 


ost for deepening 17 harbors to a depth of 35 feet. All harbors are in the United States. No cost available 
on 


Canadian harbors. 
26 69.88 percent 
27 65.18 percent 






of total. 
of total 


30.12 per 


4 82 per 


NOTE Percent Che percent of annual carryin harges to toll revenue 
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From the above table it is clear that the annual carrying charges are in all 
cases in excess of the prospective annual revenue from tolls. The proposal 
under which the lowest expenditure is to be made is contained in House Joint 
Resolution 104. For the limited work proposed under House Joint Resolution 
104, that is, the construction of a 27-foot channel in the International Rapids 
section and Thousand Islands section in United States territory, the annual 
carrying charge to the United States would be $5,194,000. The annual carrying 
charge to Canada on the cost of constructing a 27-foot channel in the St. Law- 
rence River and in the Welland Canal, so as to provide in conjunction with the 
work proposed to be done by the United States under House Joint Resolution 
104, would be $9,418,000. The United States part of this construction cost would 
be 33.74 percent, the Canadian part, 66.26 percent. It may be fairly assumed 
that the revenue to be derived from tolls on traffic using this waterway would 
be divided between the United States and Canada in proportion to the construc- 
tion cost of each country. Taking 33.74 percent of the revenue from tolls would 
give the United States $3,197,000. Canada’s share of 66.26 percent would be 
$6,277,000. The toll revenue to the United States is only 61.6 percent of the 
United States annual carrying charges. Stated another way, the annual carry- 
ing charge is 162 percent of the estimated annual revenue from tolls. 

To bring revenue from tolls up to the annual carrying charge would require 
either an increase of 62 percent in the rate of tolls—without diminution of 
traffic—or an increase of 62 percent in the volume of traffic at proposed tolls, 
or a combination of these factors. 

Under House Joint Resolution 195 the annual carrying charges are 224 per- 
cent of revenue from tolls for the same work in the International Rapids sec- 
tion. As previously pointed out, under House Joint Resolution 195, the cost of 
joint-use facilities is divided between navigation and power instead of being 
charged to power as it is under House Joint Resolution 104. Even if the pro- 
spective traffic were doubled, the annual revenue from tolls would fail to cover 
the annual carrying charges. 

On the overall project, from Duluth to Montreal, the annual carrying charges 
would exceed annual revenue from tolls by 188 percent. The improvement of 
harbors to a depth necessary to accommodate ships using a 27-foot seaway sub- 
stantially increases the cost of constructing the overall project, and proportion- 
ately the annual carrying charges. The figures dealing with harbor improve- 
ments—the fourth set of figures in the table—show that on the basis of probable 
costs with harbor improvements, the annual carrying charges for the United 
States would amount to 378 percent of the annual revenue from tolls. 

For a 35-foot channel the annual carrying charges for the United States range 
from a minimum of 761 percent to a maximum of 1,742 percent of the annual 
revenue from tolls, depending upon what construction is included in making 
the estimate. 

POWER PHASE 


We shall not undertake to express a view on the power phase of the project. 
The board of directors of the association has not expressed a definitive position 
on that matter. In our analysis of the evidence relating to the entire project, 
it was concluded that the power phase would, so far as the United States is 
concerned, make a relatively minor addition to the power development urged 
and planned under private management. Furthermore, if it is believed neces- 
sary to develop the power phase of the project, it can be done without the devel- 
opment of the seaway and presents, in our opinion, no argument for the con- 
struction of the seaway. 

CONCLUSION 


May we conclude this presentation by stating that, on the basis of the material 
presented here and in the more extensive analysis in the booklet “The Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project,” it is believed that the proposed 
seaway cannot be soundly advocated in terms of a self-liquidating transportation 
agency. It is concluded that, if it is constructed, a substantial part of the burden 
of the construction, maintenance, and operating costs will fall upon the tax- 
payers of the United States. 

This project has a strong dramatic appeal. It has had such an appeal since 
the time when the St. Lawrence River was the only means of transportation 
between the Atlantic and the interior of our country. However, it is a matter 
which we believe must be considered primarily in economic terms. It is a mat- 
ter which must be considered in terms of proper national economy, and in its 
relation to the serious subjects of balancing the budget, of the national debt, 
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and of Federal taxation, with which the present Congress has such grave concern. 

While it is our belief that a consideration of this proposal in financial terms 
will lead to a negative conclusion concerning its development, this committee 
and the Congress may believe that the matter deserves an intensive and objec- 
tive study, either by the Interstate Commerce Commission as proposed in H. R. 
3799 or by an outside research agency. NBither of these steps, in our opinion, 
might wisely be taken before further serious consideration is given to the pro- 
posal. Congress should not approve House Joint Resolution 104 or House Joint 
Resolution 195 or other similar proposals. 















Camopen, N. J., June 16, 1958. 
Hon. Grorer A. DonpDERO, 


Chairman, Committee on Publie Works, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Unable to attend hearings on St. Lawrence project, therefore respectfully 
request our views as expressed herein be considered. The Delaware River Port 
Authority, a bistate agency charged with the development of the Delaware River 
port area, strongly opposes proposed St. Lawrence waterway which, if constructed 
would result in substantial diversion of traffic from the port of Philadelphia and 
other Delaware River ports. Economic well-being of this area is dependent to 
a very large extent upon the uninterrupted movement of commerce through the 
port. The estimated diversion of traffic from Atlantie and gulf ports to the pro- 
posed waterway by the Department of Commerce is such as to cause grave con- 
cern. As to the effect of our port area, national defense argument in our opinion 
is not valid since one well-placed bomb could bottle up a large portion of our 
merchant fleet for indefinite periods. It is our feeling that the proponents of 
the project are telling us that we are not only going to have to pay our propor- 
tionate heavy share of building this waterway but that at the same time we are 


going to lose a substantial share of our foreign commerce when and if it becomes 
a reality. 














J. ALEX CROTHERS, 
Director, Port Development Department, Delaware River Port Authority. 























DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 


Washington 25, D. C., June 17, 1958. 
Hon. George A. DONDERO, 


Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. DonpERO: In response to your recent telephone request, I am pleased 
to enclose a statement summarizing (1) the subsurface investigations conducted 
along the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River and the findings 
of those studies, with particular reference to the navigation features that are 
covered by your bill, House Joint Resolution 104, and (2) the contract procedure 
of the Corps of Engineers. 

Concerning the availability of plans, attention is invited to the Chief of 
Engineers’ letter of April 16, 1951 (copy attached), appearing on page 1402 
of your 1951 hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. L. Rorrnson, 
Major General, Deputy Chief of Engineers. 


SUBSURFACE INVESTIGATIONS, INTERNATIONAL Rapips Section, St. LAWRENCE RIVER 










Prior to October 1940, the Canadian Government and the United States Gov- 
ernment, as well as various private interests, had at different times conducted 
certain explorations with a view to determining the nature of overburden and 
bedrock in the vicinity of proposed structures, and at points where excavations 
would be required in connection with the proposed St. Lawrence River project. 
These early-day investigations were essentially preliminary in character and 
consisted chiefly of wash borings through overburden and core borings in bed- 
rock. Some of the data obtained from these studies are available in the files 
of the Corps of Engineers. 
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Beginning in October 1940 detailed subsurface investigations were conducted 
by the district office established by the Corps of Dngineers at Massena, N. Y., at 
the sites of proposed channels, cuts, and structures to determine more fully the 
nature and condition of the overburden and bedrock for design of the project 
works. Explorations also were conducted to locate suitable sources of materials 
for use in construction. These operations included drilling in both overburden 
and bedrock; the determination of bedrock elevations by seismic methods; the 
excavation of test pits and test trenches; the drilling of auger holes; and 
probings made both by a probing machine and by manually driven rods. 

Extensive drilling operations were carried out for the corps under contract 
by Sprague & Henwood, Inc., of Scranton, Pa. The contract drilling where both 
overburden and bedrock were to be investigated was accomplished with diamond 
drilling equipment, using 34-inch casings in overburden and 2%-inch core bits in 
bedrock, except for a few holes which were finished with a 1%-inch core bit. 
Dry soil samples normally were taken at 5-foot intervals or at changes in 
material. As a rule, holes drilled to determine the elevation of bedrock were 
extended 20 feet into the rock to verify the fact that bedcok actually had been 
reached and to obtain rock cores for visual examination. At the proposed sites 
of large concrete structures, where the character and condition of bedrock 
would be of greatest importance, some drill holes were carred 100 feet into 
the rock. Where special conditions obtained, even deeper holes were drilled, 
some reaching a depth of 200 feet into bedrock. Holes for the investigation of 
overburden only were drilled using either 24%4- or 3%-inch casings. Dry 
samples were usually taken at 5-foot intervals or at changes in material. In 
addition, holes were drilled using 6-inch casing at certain points for the purpose 
of obtaining undisturbed samples of marine clay deposits. These operations, 
accomplished under contract, involved in the aggregate the following: 


Lineal feet 
Holes in bedrock F , 500 
Holes in overburden, 3%-ineh casing 400 
Holes in overburden, :‘ 2%- inch casing 5, 900 
Holes in clay deposits, 6-inch casing 750 


POCA Ds sie hee Lh hdd ER dilbs bide did bb amide a ciisdindss 34, 550 


In addition to the contract drilling, further explorations were conducted by 
the Corps of Engineers forces at many sites. These operations included the 
excavation of numerous test pits at locations where detailed information was 
desired, particularly near the surface. The pits generally were excavated to a 
depth of approximately 6 feet and extended by auger borings, with samples being 
taken at each stratum of material encountered. Many auger holes were drilled 
and these, in turn, were extended by means of probings. Two types of probings 
were used to determine the condition of overburden along the alinement of the 
eanals and at the dike sites. Hand probings, using three-fourths-inch rods and 
a 14-pound sledgehammer, were used to extend auger holes and to supplement 
the test pits, particularly along the alinement of the Long Sault Canal. A prob- 
ing machine was used to determine the depth to firm materials and to obtain 
samples of material at numerous other locations. A field log was kept of each 
machine probing ; this recorded the rates of penetration, as well as a description 
of samples obtained. A program of investigations by the seismic method also 
was conducted by Corps of Engineers specialists to supplement the explorations 
by other means. This program involved the utilization of conventional seismic 
methods for work on land and also included some underwater work, which neces- 
sitated the development of special apparatus and techniques. The operations by 
Corps of Engineers forces included the following accomplishments : 


Number of test pits excavated 

Number of auger holes drilled 

Number of probings by machine 

Total depth of machine probing (lineal feet). 
Number of satisfactory seismic lines fired 


In general, the geologic formation within the International Rapids section was 
found to consist of glacial till ranging in thickness from a few feet up to 200 
feet or more, including thick beds of mdrine clay in many locations. These 
formations overlie the bedrock, which is generally uniform in contour but broken 
by gentle valleys and ridges, with a general north-south strike, which are, in 
turn, intersected by depressions from preglacial drainage channels. The glacial 
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till consists principally of clay, sand, gravel, and boulders, intermixed in an 
irregular manner. The bed and banks of the stream are, in general, paved with 
large poulders and are not subject to erosion. More specific subsurface data 
pertaining to the major individual features of the navigation phase of the project, 
with navigation works on the American side of the river, are presented in the 
following paragraphs: 

(a) Grass River lock.—The overburden at the site is composed of glacial till 
and clay, varying in thickness from 65 to 85 feet. The surface material is brown 
sandy clay varying in depth from 10 to 20 feet. Underlying this material is a 
stratum of soft, wet, gray marine clay ranging in thickness from about 20 feet 
at the upper end of the lock chamber to about 45 feet at the lower end. Under 
lying the marine clay and extending down to ledge rock is a layer of glacial till 
varying in thickness from about 30 feet at the upper end of the lock to about 
10 feet at the lower end. Ledge rock below the overburden consists of hard 
dolomite and dolomitic limestone, with some interbedded strata of hard shale, 
considered to afford an excellent foundation for the heavy structures contem 
plated at the location. 

(b) Robinson Bay lock.—The overburden in a high ridge, in which the up 
stream end of the lock would be located, and underlying the clay flat at the down 
stream portion of the lock site, is mainly a very hard and compact glacial till 
composed of silty to clayey gravelly sand. Overlying the glacial till in the flat 
area downstream from the ridge is clay varying in thickness from 0 to 50 feet 
The upper strata of clay is a brown sandy clay which overlies soft, wet, gray 
marine clay. Ledge rock is found at levels varying from elevations 133 to 146, 
or at depths of from 24 to 37 feet below the required grade for the bottom of the 
lock chamber. The ledge rock is of the same general character us that at the 
Grass River lock site. 

(c) Long Sault guard gate.—The overburden at the site of the guard gate is 
glacial till consisting of compact silty, gravelly sand with scattered cobbles and 
boulders. Ledge rock is found at depths ranging from 42 to 50 feet below the 
required navigation clearance grade. Consequently, the guard gate was de 
signed to be constructed on the glacial till, with the heavier concrete sections 
being founded on steel piling driven into the till. 

(d) Long Sault Canal.—The overburden along the route of the canal is vari- 
able and consists of marine clay, glacial till, and water-laid or partially water 
laid sand, Upstream from Robinson Bay lock the overburden is chiefly com 
pact glaciel till, although an area of clay occurs along the canal alinement on 
Long Sault Island, where canal excavation will vary in depth up to approxi- 
mately 25 feet In this area much of the surface material is uniform silty fine 
to mediums and ranging in depths to 8 feet. Variable sandy clay, which is either 
exposed or underlies the sand, overlies directly soft gray clay or glacial till at 
depths up to 20 feet. On the mainland above Robinson Bay lock a few areas of 
clay also occur, but grade for the canal in these areas generally will be in the 
overlying variable sandy clay, so that practically no excavation of the soft gray 
clay will be required. Limited surface deposits of variable sand and gravel and 
a small deposit of stratified sand between layers of clay also occur above the 
lock. Below Robinson Bay lock marine clay deposits overlie glacial till between 
ridges of till. In some areas water-laid or partially water-laid sand deposits 
exist between the clay and till, but these deposits are limited in extent and thick- 
ness. The maximum depth of excavation in clay in the canal proper, exclusive 
of work at the locks, will be about 30 feet, and the maximum in glacial till will 
be about 50 feet. Bedrock lies at sufficient depth throughout the length of the 
canal so that it would not be a factor except in connection with lock construction. 

(ce) Point Rockaway lock.—The overburden at the lock site is composed of 
clay, sand, and gravel varying in thickness from about 20 to 35 feet. The upper 
portion is generally a brown silty clay ranging in thickness from about 4 to 14 
feet. Underlying this material is a gray marine clay ranging in thickness from 
about 4 to 25 feet. Underlying the clay and extending to ledge rock is a thin 
stratum of water-bearing sand or sand and gravel, ranging in depth from 0 to 
about 16 feet. Ledge rock is found at levels ranging from elevation 196 to 
elevation 206, the latter being the depth required to provide navigation clearance 
through the lock. The rock is the hard dolomite which is characteristic.of the 
region and which is considered generally excellent as a foundation for the heavy 
structures of the type contemplated at the site. 

(f) Point Rockway Canal,—The overburden along the canal alinement. is 
variable and consists of marine clay, glacial till, and. water-laid or partially 
water-laid sands. In general the canal site is loeated in a clay valley between hills 
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composed of glacial till. In some areas water-laid or partially water-laid sands 
have been deposited between the clay and glacial till. The marine clay deposits 
consist of soft, gray silty clay underlying at depths of from 0 to about 10 feet a 
brown sandy clay, the latter being generally deposited on the valley slopes and 
in the vicinity of the Point Rockaway lock. The deposits of glacial till consist of 
fairly compact to compact clayey or silty gravelly sand with seattered cobbles 
und boulders. Overburden other than clay and glacial till consists of water-laid 
or partially water-laid sands and gravels, muck, and marl. The underlying bed- 
rock is, in general, approximately horizontally bedded dolomite with a very few 
minor beds of shale and sandstone. Two separate bodies of ledge rock occur 
along the canal alinement at depths shallow enough to necessitate rock excava- 
tion to provide the required navigation clearance. 


CONTRACT PROCEDURE 


It is the policy of the Corps of Engineers to accomplish civil-works construction 
by the contract procedure. This me shod has been in force for many years and 
is founded on a provision of law (33 U. 8. C. 622) that these construction opera- 
tions should be accomplished in the ie economical and advantageous manner 
from the standpoint of the United States. As a result, about 95 percent of civil- 
works construction during recent years has been accomplished by private con- 
tractors working under the supervision of the Corps of Engineers. Bids are 
publicly advertised and awards are made on a lump-sum basis to the lowest 
responsible bidder when all the necessary prerequisites have been fulfilled. Since 
this contract procedure has met with little criticism from the construction 
industry, it appears to have been executed in a fair and equitable manner from 
the standpoint of both the construction industry and the Government. As a 
matter of policy, negotiated contracts are not utilized in our civil-works 
construction. 

Likewise, in the case of military construction within the continental United 
States it is the policy of the Corps of Engineers to perform all military construe- 
tion under normal circumstances by fixed-price contracts awarded after receipt 
of competitive bidding resulting from public advertising. In exceptional cases 
involving national security or for other special reasons, where public adver- 
tising is not feasible, negotiation is used, but only under those circumstances 
permitted under the provisions of the Armed Services Procurement Act, Public 
Law 413, 80th Congress. 

Mr. McGrecor. In regard to the announcement by the chairman 
that the House is going in session at 11 o’clock, attention is called to 
the fact we have about 50 minutes for the hearing this morning. 

I ask permission for some of the witnesses appearing this morning 
to file statements, with the understanding, according to our previous 
agreement, that their statements will appear in the record as though 
they were read before the committee. We may be able to hear only 
2 or 3 witnesses this morning, and we hope to complete the hearings 
today. Other subcommittees have heari ings scheduled tomorrow 
which will continue for several weeks. We do not want to interfere 
with those hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask permission for Mr. Peters to present the 
statement of Mr. Shirley, commissoner of commerce of New York City. 

Mr. Donvero. The statement will be received for the record. 

Mr. McGregor. The statement of Edward Moore, a consulting 
engineer of the General State Authority of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. De RO. W obje ateme y > rec 

Mr. Donpero:. Without bj action, the statement will be received 
and made a part of the record. 

Mr. McGrecor. And Walter J. Holmes, executive vice president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the Bronx. 

Mr. Donprro. It will be received. 
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(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


My name is Carl B. Peters, and I am industrial coordinator and Washington 
representative of the Department of Commerce of the City of New York. I am 
here on behalf of Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri and Walter T. Shirley, New 
York City’s commissioner of commerce. 

I herewith submit the formal statement of Commissioner Shirley relative to 
the proposed St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, as set forth in 
legislation House Joint Resolution 104. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER T. SHIRLEY, COMMISSIONER, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE OF 
THE CITY or New York 


The department of commerce is an official agency of the city government 
created to foster and promote business and industry for the city of New York. 
Necessarily then, the protection of thousands of local business firms against any 
proposal that will in any way damage their interests comes within the scope 
of the department's activities, 

The proposed legislation, providing for the creation of a St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation, is, in the opinion of the New York city administration, 
a most serious threat to the commercial development and welfare of New York. 
This proposal will have a very definite and destructive effect on the foreign 
trade of the port of New York. The prosperity of one is dependent on the 
prosperity of the other. Therefore, you can well appreciate the deep concern 
with which the people of New York City view this proposal, whose advocates 
freely admit will divert some 214 to 3 million tons of commerce from New York 
Harbor. This is a greater volume of foreign trade than is handled by many 
ports in the United States and such a diversion of its traffic is bound to have an 
adverse effect on the port as a whole and the city in particular. 

New York’s waterborne commerce ranks with our biggest industries repre- 
senting an investment of more than one-quarter of a billion dollars in piers and 
waterfront terminals, In addition another one-half billion dollars has been 
invested by private capital in the port’s facilities and services. 

Aside from the income that the city derives from its piers and terminals, the 
annual revenue to the privately operated port services from its foreign commerce 
is estimated to exceed $250 million. 

It has been authoritatively estimated that no less than 250,000 people are 
dependent on the commerce of the port for their livelihood. This is a significant 
part of our employable population. Approximately 10,000 vessels a year, repre- 
senting more than 125 steamship lines enter New York Harbor annually to 
discharge and pick up cargo and passengers. The average yearly tonnage of 
freight which passes through the port is estimated at 145 million short tons 
including 32 million tons of oceanborne foreign trade. The port of New York is 
actually the principal trade gateway to America with almost half the country’s 
exports and imports flowing through it. 

In addition to steamship lines and agents, numerous port-connected categories, 
such at towboat and literage operators, freight forwarders and customhouse 
brokers, truckmen, warehousemen, and others are all dependent on port commerce 
for their income. Railroads and other transportation groups assign a consid- 
erable portion of their staff to the handling of waterborne commerce. Hundreds 
of exporters are located here to merchandise their commodities and supervise 
their distribution to any section of the United States or, for that matter, the 
world. New York is without question the foreign-trade center of this country. 

For the foregoing reasons you can appreciate why this legislation is a matter 
of deepest concern to us—why we intend to fight and oppose, with every resource 
at our command, any proposal that will divert trade and commerce from New 
York Harbor. In so doing, we have the wholehearted cooperation and support 
of all ranks of management and labor, and of all people both in public office and 
private life of the city of New York. 

Since you have many witnesses to hear, I have confined my presentation to a 
discussion of the damage which would result to the city of New York from the 
proposed waterway, and have not teuched upon the national aspects of the 
project. Other opponents of the measure, who have appeared and will appear 
before you at these hearings, will cover that overall phase most thoroughly, I 
only want to point out that any material damage to the business economy and 
purchasing power of New York City would adversely affect the entire Nation, 
which is dependent in great measure on the purchasing power of our city’s 
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8 willion inhabitants. In brief, we are confronted with a situation wherein the 
greatest industrial, financial, and commercial center of the world, New York 
City, will suffer immeasurably as a result of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway, 
while on the other hand, little commensurate good will obtain for the Nation as a 
whole. It is true that progress is the primary concern of a healthy and dynamic 
country, but it is equally true that any new proposal must be weighed in the 
light of both the good and bad it will accomplish, The proposal before you today 
will accomplish little good as against the great harm it must do to the port of 
New York and the ultimate deleterious effect it must have upon the national 
welfare. 

Living and working within a 250-mile radius of New York City is one-quarter 
of the total population of the United States. You must bear in mind the tremen- 
dous havoe that would be wreaked upon this great mass of people were New 
York rendered economically impotent. 

The proposed St. Lawrence seaway would undermine a way of life and a method 
of business operation that has been in force in our city for over a century, and 
the adjustment which would be required under the seaway plan would be such 
as to completely demoralize our way of life. The people, business, and public 
officials of New York City cannot countenance this very great threat to their 
security. 

In their behalf, I respectfully urge this committee to condemn this proposed 
legislation and to vote against its adoption. 


STATEMENT OF Eypwarp T. Moore, CONSULTING ENGINEER, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for the privilege of appearing before you. 

Identifying myself, I am Edward T. Moore, consulting engineer, a licensed 
professional engineer, at present on the technical staff of the General State Au- 
thority in Harrisburg, Pa. My legal residence is No. 2 Woodward Road, Moylan, 
Delaware County, Pa. 

The experience which qualifies me to speak on the various aspects of this 
matter covers a period of over 35 years. The details of my experience, for 
qualifying as a witness in this matter, have been duly presented before your dis- 
tinguished membership in my statement dated February 29, 1952. If the chair- 
man please, therefore, I shall not add to the already voluminous record by 
repetition. I have also appeared before the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, on February 29, 1952, in re Senate Joint Resolution 27 and 
Senate Joint Resolution 111—the St. Lawrence seaway and power project (hear- 
ings, 82d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 778-787, inclusive) ; also, before the International 
Joint Commission on October 20, 1952, in re docket No. 68, the St. Lawrence 
power project ; also, before the subcommittee of Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, on April 16, 1953, in re S. 589. 

At present I appear for myself, although early in 1951 Gov. John 8. Fine, of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, requested me to prepare a report on the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project for use of the department of commerce, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. In this connection, the secretary of commerce, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, appeared before the Committee on Public 
Works, United States House of Representatives, and presented testimony in 
opposition re the seaway project (hearings before House Committee No. 82-3, 
p. 1444). 

In addition, the Honorable M. Vashti Burr, deputy attorney general of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, representing Gov. John 8S. Fine, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, and the Honorable Robert B. Woodside, attorney general, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, has appeared on April 16, 1953, in opposition, before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate 
in re some of the legal aspects of the present proposals in 8. 589. 

Previous statements by this witness have covered practically all phases of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project. The arguments pre- 
sented therein, in opposition, we believe to be irrefutable. It seems to this wit- 
ness that little thought has been given to the advantages or disadvantages which 
would accrue to our country, as a whole, through the consummation of the 
St. Lawrence seaway, and too much emphasis placed by proponents on generaliza- 
tions such as “the opening of an inland empire to the trade of the world”; “the 
seaway will bring a greater return to the Midwest producer”; “the seaway will 
become most important in aiding national defense”; “the seaway will produce a 
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fourth coast for American shipping”; “the seaway will bring much-needed iron 
ore to the lake and valley furnaces”; “the seaway and power project will provide 
much-needed electric power for industry.’ The solemn truth is, honored sirs, that 
nothing of the sort will eventuate. These generalizations by proponents amount 
almost to a fanatical zeal and seem to emanate largely from the North Central 
States bordering on the Great Lakes. These States would receive limited benefits 
at the expense of all the others, and the seaway, if constructed, would amount 
to a direct Government subsidy, in direct contravention to the expressed will of 
the Congress. This witness respectfully avers and with all the vigor at his com- 
mand condemns this project as a visionary and uneconomic undertaking and a 
distinct liability. If the seaway were so beneficial to this country why is it 
opposed by hundreds of business organizations and trade unions in 30 different 
States, including the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, represent- 
ing the largest port on the Great Lakes? 

For upwards of 50 years the St. Lawrence seaway and power project has been 
presented to the public and before the Houses of Congress as a complete entity, 
that is, so that oceangoing ships might traverse the entire length of the St. 
Lawrence River and canals, enter and navigate through the Great Lakes and 
connecting canals and rivers, and reach the head of Lake Superior without trans- 
shipment of cargo. Why then, do the present proposals (H. J. Res. 104 and 
S. 589) set up by the proponents cover only a very limited portion of the original 
proposals? It is, we believe, an indication of the confused and disorganized 
thinking of the proponents, for the Dondero-Wiley bills now under consideration 
would build only a 46-mile section of the seaway at the International Rapids and 
completely ignore the 50-year-old theory of bringing ocean shipping to the Great 
Lakes. In this connection, the Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce has 
indicated very clearly that the proposed Dondero-Wiley seaway would confuse 
the issue and is not desired by Canada. 

Again, why build a paralleling canal in the International Rapids section when 
Canada already has an existing tolls-free canal which could be readily enlarged? 
Yet, the claim of self-liquidation of the proposed canal is based on a tolls-paying 
tonnage in the neighborhood of 50 million tons. 

On this matter of tonnage, it has been previously pointed out by this witness 
that’ the tonnage capacity of the seaway, and therefore the financial return 
thereon, are limited by the capacity of the Welland Canal, which has been 
estimated as 25 million tons* per annum, Since the capacity of the seaway is 
determined by the mechanical or physical capacity of the Welland Canal, which 
in turn affects the revenue to be derived from the project, it is amazing that 
more emphasis has not been focused upon this situation, for it is readily apparent 
that this tonnage limitation will also affect the present proposals, in that the 
traffic through the International Rapids Canal will also be limited by that 
passing through the Welland Canal. Thus, it is apparent that under any of 
the proposals the income from tolls will not be sufficient to support the required 
investment. And the proponents have offered no substantial proof to show 
that the waterway could be self-liquidating. 

It should be emphasized that the present proposals as contained in the Dondero- 
Wiley bills establishes a corporation to construct and operate the seaway, and 
pledges the credit of the United States to the Corporation and thus saddles the 
American taxpayer with the same responsibility which would be his if the seaway 
were to be constructed directly by the Government. 

It is evident that the present very limited proposals have been promulgated 
at this time in a futile attempt by proponents to “get a foot in the door,” with 
a future objective of still further piecemeal legislation looking forward to the 
eventual completed seaway and power project. 

Since the International Joint Commission has approved the joint construction 
of the power poject with Canada, while not specifically included in the present 
bills, it seems pertinent to discuss this phase of the matter, for this is one of 
the ultimate objective of the proponents. 


1 Statement of Edward T. Moore, April 16, 1953, p, 12, par. 25, in re 8. 589. 
2? Meaning long tons. 
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PUBLIC POWER VERSUS PRIVATE POWER 


It has been previously stated" by this witness: “On this matter of taxes, no 
federally owned business, including power projects such as TVA, pay taxes. In 
some instances, particular projects pay to State and local government certain 
sums ‘in lieu of taxes,’ but these amounts are insignificant compared to that 
paid by private utilities on similar projects.” This was followed by certain 
comparisons of amounts paid “in lieu of taxes” by federally owned utilities and 
taxes actually paid by private utilities. Thus, as a further emphasis upon the 
unfair position of private utilities, it should be noted that TVA paid, through 
the year 1948-52, $29,822,775. “In lieu of taxes,” whereas, private utilities 
would have paid taxes, on the business done by TVA, in the amount of $118,781,000. 

In the field of hydroelectric energy the policy of the national administration, 
for a substantial period of years, has been to sell electric power at the lowest 
possible rates rather than at rates determined by sound fiscal policy. This 
policy has several collateral effects. First, it retards the repayment to the 
Federal Treasury of the reimbursable costs. Secondly, it tends to undermine 
and ultimately to destroy, municipal and other publicly owned utilities, as well 
as privately owned utilities, with a resulting monopoly by the Federal Govern- 
ment and ultimate nationalization of the electrical industry of our country. 
The real issue is not public power versus private power. The real issue is: Shall 
the entire electric utility business of our country become nationalized? It is not 
that the representatives of the American people have ever decided on nationali- 
zation of the electric industry. Rather, the swing has taken place by adminis- 
trative interpretations of legislative enactment or, in the absence thereof, by 
reliance on the asserted existence of implied powers. Let us hope that the drift, 
through the present administration, will be toward a more realistic, practical 
and successful objective. 

It is often stated that private utilities cannot handle large projects, such as the 
federally constructed projects on the Colorado and Columbia Rivers. Yet five * 
of the large operating companies in New York State have signified their readi- 
ness to undertake a redevelopment project at Niagara Falls, estimated to cost 
over $300 million. And when the United States newest atomic project was con- 
templated—it will be the largest electric power customer in history—there was 
conceived two huge coal-burning electric plants to supply the required power, 
designed and being constructed by a group * of neighboring private utilities, joined 
together to form the $400 million Ohio Valley Electric Corp. and to finance and 
operate same. So, there is ample evidence to refute the charge that only the 
Federal Government can finance, construct,gand operate these large projects. 
Indeed, the private utilities can do a speedier job because of the absence of the 
ponderous inertia of government. 


JOINT ACTION WITH CANADA 


Considerable stress and anxiety is displayed by proponents in our failing to 
join with Canada in the joint construction of the seaway project. The pro- 
ponents predict dire results if we fail to go along with Canada, contending that 
it is essential that we do the work in the International Rapids section in order to 
obtain a “voice” in the management of that small stretch of the waterway and in 
the collection of tolls to be charged for vessels passing through that stretch. But 
proponents entirely ignore the fact that by international treaty agreement he- 
tween the two countries, American shippers are guaranteed equal treatment with 
Canada in the assessment of tolls. 

The Canadian Minister of Transport, Hon. Lionel Chevrier, stated in an ad- 
dress in Washington, D. C., on April 30 last, and what was obviously planned by 
proponents to be a triumphal coup d’état, turned out to be a boomerang, for he 
said: “From time immemorial Canada has assumed complete responsibility for 
the provision of the navigation facilities from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Lake 


on Statement of Edward T. Moore, dated. April 16, 1953, p. 17, re S. 589 and S. J. Res. 
5 et al. 

* Consolidated Edison Co., Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., New York State Electric & Gas 
Corp., Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., and Rochester Gas & Electric Corp 

&'The 15 companies comprising this group are Appalachian Electric Power Co., Cincin- 
nati Gas & Blectric Co., Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co., Dayton Power & Light 
Co., Indiana & Michigan Electric Co., Kentucky Utilities Co., Louisville Gas & Electric Co., 
Monongahela Power Co., Ohio Edison Co., Ohio Power Co., Pennsylvania Power (Co., 
Potomac Edison Co., Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co., Toledo Edison Co., and West 
Penn Power Co. 
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Erie; and up until this moment the United States has assumed complete respon- 
sibility for through navigation facilities from Lake Erie to the head of the (Great) 
Lakes.” The Honorable Minister continued: “On the other hand, for well over 
200 years Canada has been actively interested in, and exclusively responsible for, 
the progressive development which has taken place in the St. Lawrence River 
from the gulf to Lake Erie.” “I submit to you, therefore, that from Lake Erie 
to the sea,” Mr. Chevrier continued, “the St. Lawrence has been improved and 
maintained by Canada and paid for by Canada at a cost in the neighborhood of 
$300 million. Nevertheless, ships of every nation have used the present seaway 
without payment of tolls for nearly 50 years. An international treaty provides 
that when tolls on shipping are imposed, they will bear equally on Canadian and 
United States registered ships.” 

Mr. Chevrier insisted that the only cooperation wanted from this country 
was in the building of the powerplant proposed for the International Rapids 
section of the river. That question is now pending before the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Recent proposals to finance the seaway project through issuance of bonds, for 
sale to private investors, will subject the whole matter to even closer scrutiny 
of its feasibility and the financial return to be derived from the vest investment 
therein. Since indicated returns from tolls and electric power, for either of 
them, would not be sufficient to meet amortization, interest, and operating ex- 
penses, the project is financially unsound. It would be a distinct liability. 
Even if the capacity of the Welland Canal were increased by the construction 
of complete two-way locks—never mentioned in any of the proposals—and pro- 
posed locks made of the dual type, revenue could be increased, but not enough 
to support the vast investment. 

In view of the above there is no sound basis on which to promulgate legislation 
leading to the construction of this project: it is just visionary, impracticable, and 
would become a heavy liability. 


Mr. Hotmes. I would like to make my statement verbally. It would 
only take 2 minutes, if I may. 

Mr. MoGreoor. If we have the time later on we will be very glad to 
call you, but when you make a statement orally that generally opens 
the questioning and puts us behind schedule. 

Mr. Bucktry. wilt the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MoGreeor. Yes. 

Mr. Buoxiey. Mr. Holmes és a resident of my district. 

Mr. MoGreeor. In the fact of the statement by the former chair- 
man, I am very happy to yield to Mr. Holmes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Two or three Members of the House have indi- 
cated that they would like to have statements filed, and I understand 
we are closing today. Will it be permissible for them to have their 
statements introduced in the record even though they are filed after 
the hearing is closed ¢ 

Mr. Donvero. I think the committee has it in its power to fix the 
deadline by which Congressmen can file their statements. What is 
the wish of the committee? 

Mr. McGrecor. I would move 5 legislative days be allowed for 
filing statements similar to what they generally have on the floor. 

Mr. Dempsey. Second the motion. 

Mr. Donpero. You have heard the motion. All in favor signify 
by saying “Aye.” 

(Chorus of ayes.) 


. 


Mr. Donpero. The motion is carried unanimously. Mr. Holmes. 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER J. HOLMES, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
BRONX CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Hotmes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Congressman Buckley 
for permitting me to have this opportunity. 

The Bronx Chamber of Commerce for a quarter of a century has 
opposed the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway on the grounds 
that the proposed waterway would be a wasteful and useless project of 
no consequence to the shipping industry, an unjust burden upon the 
taxpayer, a serious detriment to the port of New York, and a stumbling 
block to national defense. 

Time and again the seaway has been defeated because the true, 
time-honored arguments always “came out in the wash.” Nothing 
new has been advanced. Whether we dig the whole canal or in part, 
the entire project is a colossal mistake. 

Changing the methods of re age the seaway does not reverse the 
argument against it. The mere establishment of a development cor- 
poration to issue bonds and collect tolls does not take the burden off 
the taxpayer if the project fails and the staggering deficit has to 
be met. 

Everyone in the shipping industry knows that any argument that 
such a waterway would be self-liquidating is preposterous. It makes 
no difference whether the cost of our share of this ill-advised venture 
were to be provided by direct congressional appropriation or by 
revenue bonds backed up by the United States Government. The 
overwhelming loss and its resultant financial liability to the American 
citizen would be the same. 

Building a waterway 27 feet deep in the International Rapids at 
this time at the proposed cost of $100 million is only a subterfuge to 
demand a 35-foot channel all the way later, at a cost of $2 billion. 
The Canadian Government appears very unhappy on how complicated 
the situation has become. Ownership by the United States of a 
small portion of a very long seaway will only add to the cost as well 
as the confusion. 

Under the present proposal for such limited American participa- 
tion Canada could hardly be enthusiastic about finishing the job 
alone. It becomes more and more evident that this is just an excuse 
for the proponents of the seaway to get their foot in the door. Liter- 
ally they are putting their feet in the puddle—both feet. 

You’ve heard the rest of the arguments pro and con. There is little 
use of our repeating them here except to outline them briefly as a 
matter of record. 

Even if the entire seaway were built it would be old fashioned and 
outmoded before it was finished. 

One well-placed bomb would blockade the canal from one end to 
the other. More men, more equipment, and more money would be 
used to defend it. 

Ninety-six percent of our American ships would find it impossible to 
carry full cargo and go through its 27-foot channel. Not a single 
new ship under construction could nav igate it at all. 

There are 89 American harbors on the Great Lakes and everv om 
would have to be deepened to accommodate ships with this maximum 


draft. 
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It would be uneconomic to ship Labrador ore to the Midwest in 
competition with Mesabi, Steep Rock, and taconite ores, when the ore 
could be sent directly to the eastern mills without the need of a seaway. 

And, finally, what would happen to the seaway in the wintertime 
when cold weather would make it impossible to use? What would 
happen to it as a means of vital defense if the enemy struck during 
any one of the 5 icebound months! If the railroads are expected. to 
stand by in these emergencies and to operate only at the pleasure of 
the elements, who would defray the ridiculous cost? 

We cannot understand how anyone of any intelligence can seriously 
consider such a project in view of the logical arguments against. it. 
How can anyone be hoodwinked into believi ing it to be feasible as a 
national-security measure when it will serve the purpose of only 
a selfish few ¢ 

Lastly, we cannot conceive of an administration committed to econ- 
omy that will allow itself to become engaged in a multi-billion-dollar 
boondoogle. 

We strongly urge Congress to reject any proposal for a St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

At the direction of the president, Lawrence E. Gerosa, and our 
board of directors, respectfully submitted, Walter J. Holmes, execu- 
tive vice president. 

Mr. Donpero. Are there any questions from the left? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Donprro. Are there any questions from the right? 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Chairman, the statement invites so many 
questions that I would have to spend an hour with the gentleman, 
because they are in such flagrant disregard of facts given us here 
yesterday. Ido not know what I should do under the circumstances. 
I do not want to be unfair to the opposition, but certainly the facts 
are such flagrant—— 

Mr. McGrecor. We found ourselves in exactly a similar position 
and we just had to smile and permit the statement to be filed. 

Mr. Macurowicz. | tmedinias with the opposition in this respect 
and in order to give them an opportunity to get more substantial testi- 
mony in I will for the present time waive that right. 

Mr. Donpero. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Buckiey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Macurowicz. Certainly. 

Mr. Bucktey. Would you not rather see American merchant ships 
using this seaway / 

Mr. Macrrowicz. Most assuredly. 

Mr. Buckiey. Than foreign ships? 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Most assuredly. 

Mr. Bucxury. Mr. Williams testified that most of the ships now 
going into the different ports on the lakes are foreign ships. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I will be very happy to answer that question, 
although I am afraid I am imposing on the opposition’s time in an- 
swering the question of the gentleman from New York. 

I wonder whether he is aware of the fact that the testimony has 
been that 75 percent or more of the seaway traffic will consist of iron 
ore and coal, and other items, and that this will be satisfactorily 
shipped by the Great Lakes type of vessels on the 27-foot waterway. 

Are you aware of that testimony, and what do you think of it? 
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Mr. Buck.ey. I am aware of that testimony, but Mr. Williams also 
testified that the great majority of the ships now are foreign ships 
that are coming in and using the Wélland Canal to get up ‘to those 
ports. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. It has also been testified that the American ships 
are being built to take care of that situation. 

Mr. Buckxiey. They are now being built. 

Mr. Macurowtoz. Yes. 

Mr. Donvrero. The only comment I will make is, the 413 lake ships 
that are on the Great Lakes will also use the seaway, because it is 2 feet 
deeper than anything we have now. 

Mr. Buckiey. What about those 413 ships Mr. Williams talked 
about, he evidently did not understand what he was talking about! 
Somebody in the Commerce Department must have written it out for 
him and he came in and said that 413 boats used that waterway. What 
kind of boats are they? Have we any way of verifying those 413 
ships are ships which will carry loads of different kinds of materials? 

Mr. Donpero. I have such a high regard for my able friend from 
New York that I do not think I will dispute the point with him, 

Mr. Demresry. Let us speed up the hearing. 

Mr. McGreeor. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask permission for 
Mr. Stanton, director of the export and import bureau of the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce, to file a statement which will appear in 
the record. 

Mr. Donpero. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement of Mr. Stanton is as follows :) 


STATEMENT oF J. L. STANTON, Director, ExportT AND IMporT BUREAU, BALTIMORE 
ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, BALTIMORE, Mp., REPRESENTING BALTIMORE PorT 
INTERESTS AND THE NORTH ATLANTIC PoRTS ASSOCIATION 


My appearance before this committee is to register the strong opposition of 
port interests at Baltimore to the proposed legislation calling for construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

I am further appearing as the spokesman for the North Atlantic Ports Associa- 
tion, an organization covering the ports in the North Atlantic range from Hampton 
Roads to Portland, Maine. I have been designated by E. O. Jewell, president 
of this association, to carry out the directive contained in a recent resolution 
concerning the seaway passed unanimously by the ports association. After con- 
sideration of the new bills introduced in the 88d Congress calling for the establish- 
ment of a Government Corporation whose function it would be to complete a 
portion of the seaway project to a 27-foot depth from the proceeds of a $100-million 
issue, the association unanimously voted to oppose this project. 

The proposed legislation was viewed by the North Atlantic Ports Association as 
a piecemeal approach to the creation of the seaway, a project that has been turned 
down repeatedly by Congress in past years. 

I desire to emphasize that the North Atlantic ports represented by this asso- 
ciation are the major ports of the United States. ‘By far the greater portion 
of foreign commerce passes through these ports. The investment in waterfront 
facilities, channels, rail and highway connections, and other essentials to major 
seaports runs into billions of dollars. That the economy of the heavily populated 
areas of Portland, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and the other Delaware ports, 
Baltimore and Hampton Roads is heavily dependent on port operations is 
unquestioned. 

How the commerce of these North Atlantic ports would be adversely affected by 
the seaway project will be illustrated by my following remarks on the foreseeable 
effects of such a project on the port of Baltimore. 

The Bureau whic h I head is a unit of the Baltimore Association of Commerce, 
an organization of 2,300 business, commercial, and industrial firms of this com- 
munity. In years past we have consistently opposed this project on the grounds 
that it is unnecessary and uneconomical and that it would bave a detrimental 
effect on the commerce of our port. 
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That the proposals now being considered by this committee do not call for the 
construction of the overall seaway, but rather propose a piecemeal approach, does 
not alter our position. We further discount the involved financing plans proposed 
whereby a Government Corporation would be set up for the waterway construc- 
tion. Inasmuch as the Corporation would be backed by the credit of the United 
States, we can see little difference between this and earlier plans that called for 
direct financing by the Federal Government. 

To fully understand Baltimore's position with respect to the seaway project, it 
is necessary to have a full appreciation of the importance of the port to the 
community of Baltimore. Our conservative estimates are that some 40,000 
citizens of this city are directly employed in port activities. Approximately $1 
billion of our annual income is derived from the port. The investment in piers, 
wharves, channels, storage facilities, and other necessary equipment for the 
operation of a modern seaport is estimated at more than $350 million and millions 
more are being spent annually in new construction. 

The port and its commercial activities are unquestionably the greatest single 
economic asset of the State of Maryland. With approximately one-half the popu- 
lation of the State living in Baltimore and its environs, the effects of the port 
are directly felt throughout the entire area of Maryland. 

It is therefore understandable why we present such vigorous opposition to the 
proposed seaway, which could logically be expected to divert substantial tonnage 
from the port of Baltimore. Employment and income from our port are directly 
proportionate to the volume of cargo handled here. Any diversion of commerce 
from Baltimore thus would have a direct effect on our economic livelihood. The 
effects would not be confined to the longshoremen, the tugboat crews, or other 
harbor employees, but would be felt by every business throughout the area. 

That such a diversion would result from completion of the seaway appears 
to be a reasonable conclusion. In fact, the Department of Commerce in reviewing 
the effects of the seaway on traffic at North Atlantic ports in 1946 estimated that 
some 10 percent of Baltimore's cargo would be lost to a completed seaway. 

We feel that this estimate is conservative. The types of cargo in which this 
port specializes are extremely well adapted to a water haul such as would be 
possible through the seaway. Baltimore has long been known as a bulk-cargo 
port. Such commodities as iron ore, grain, coffee, bulk rubber, chemicals, ferti- 
lizers, and sugar compose the greatest portion of our commerce. All of these 
commodities would be subject to diversion through the seaway. We, of course, 
realize that a completed seaway would not close the port of Baltimore. We would 
still enjoy the traffic destined for immediate areas in the State and adjacent 
sections of West Virginia and southern Pennsylvania. However, a large portion 
of Baltimore’s commerce is destined to or originates at points in western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. With an all-water 
or a longer water routing possible from major points along the lakes, it can be 
seen that Baltimore would stand little chance of holding the inland business we 
now enjoy. 

During the past year we have noted increasing shipments of metallic ores— 
including iron ore, manganese, and chrome—to the steel centers of western Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. If cargoes of this type could be unloaded directly from ocean- 
going ships at lake ports, such as Buffalo or Cleveland, the shorter rail haul to 
consuming centers would divert this cargo from our port. The potential business 
in the movement of iron ore is one of the most promising aspects of Baltimore 
shipping. With high-grade iron-ore fields in the Mesabi area approaching exhaus- 
tion, major steel firms have indicated that Baltimore will be one of the principal 
ports of entry for ore mined in such foreign areas as South America, Liberia, and 
Newfoundland. This picture would, of course, change radically if the seaway 
became a reality. Ores from these distant fields could move directly to such steel 
centers as Cleveland, Gary, and Chicago. Also, ores could then be transported to 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Canton, Massillon, and other steel-producing points with 
a much shorter rail haul than is now possible via Baltimore. 

Probably one of the strongest arguments in opposition to the proposed seaway 
is the fact that meteorological studies definitely establish that this waterway 
would be usable only about 7 months out of each year. While a heavy movement 
would be expected during these 7 months, the 5 winter months would close out 
this traffic. It is assumed that ocean commerce would continue to be necessary 
during these 5 months and that the facilities at Baltimore would have to be main- 
tained at their present peak of efficiency to take care of traffic during the period 
when the seaway would be closed. This would mean that piers, cranes, and our 
labor force would have to be maintained at a high level to meet the needs of com- 
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merce during the winter months, although we could expect a sharp drop in our 
business during the remaining 7 months of the year. 

This spotty type of employment of our facilities and labor is certainly not a 
welcome prospect for Baltimore. 

The excellent rail facilities that now connect this port with the great inland 
East and Midwest would have to be maintained to meet the needs of commerce 
when the seaway was closed. 

My comments have centered around metallic-ore movements. However, the 
same applies to the many other imports that now utilize Baltimore. Equal, if 
not more serious, are the potential effects of such a seaway on our export picture. 
Baltimore's huge grain trade would suffer heavily in competition with a seaway. 
The major portion of the grain moving through this port originates in the Great 
Plains area and in Canada. It moves via lake ports to Buffalo, where it is trans- 
ferred to cars and moved to the seaboard elevators at Baltimore. This traffic could 
be expected to die completely if oceangoing vessels could take on grain at the 
Buffalo elevators. 

A point that it is desired to emphasize to this committee is the fact that Balti- 
more is largely a port developed under the free-enterprise system, Our ocean- 
going facilities are almost entirely owned and controlled by private business. 
Thus, this is not a complaint of one governmental agency against the proposed 
plans of another Government branch. Rather, it is an honest protest of business- 
men opposing a Government project that threatens serious damage to their tax- 
paying, employment-creating private enterprises. 

This committee has been fully informed of the detrimental effects of such a 
seaway on the trunkline railroads of the country, and it is not my intention to 
burden the record with arguments on this theme. I do wish to point out, however, 
that Baltimore is a railroad port; that is, 90 percent of our ocean commerce passes 
over railroad piers. The same detrimental effects that would result to the rail 
carriers from the seaway project would, in turn, have an equally detrimental 
effect upon the rail aspects of our port commerce. 

While our opposition is primarily based on the detrimental effects of such a 
completed seaway on the economic life of our community, we desire to point out 
that our position was determined after careful consideration of the national 
aspects of this problem. We agree that the financial burden of this project is an 
extravagance that we can ill afford at this period in our national economic life, 
and we further agree that diversion of a huge manpower force from defense 
industries to such a project at this time would be most unsound. 


Mr. McGreeor. Mr. Chairman, I ask that Mr. Kennedy be per- 
mitted to present a brief statement. Mr. Kennedy is vice president 
of the United Mine Workers of America. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS KENNEDY, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr, Chairman, I am perfectly willing to file my 
statement, I have been here so often I think you know what I am 
going to say. 

Mr. Donpero, Without objection, it will be received for the record. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much, Mr Kennedy. 

Mr. Donprro, Are there any questions from the right ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Donvero. From the left ? 1 

(No response. ) 

(The statement of Mr. Kennedy is as follows :) 

I represent and speak for the United Mine Workers of America. 
Our membership is located in the several coal-producing States of 
our country as well as in several Provinces of the Dominion of Canada. 

We are opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway project as contem- 
plated in this joint resolution now before the House. We are con- 
sistent in this opposition. We have opposed it over the years. It has 
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been rejected many times as being unnecessary for either power or 
commerce, 

This joint resolution in its title calls for the building of the St. 
Lawrence seaway “in the interest of national security.” It seems to me 
that we have read of this same term more than once in relation to 
this proposed legislation and you will have noticed that the term re- 
ferred to in previous bills and resolutions was “National defense and 
continental defense of the United States and Canada.” The fact that 
= have been able to build up our defenses and win wars without the 

. Lawrence seaway has evidently taught the proponents of this 
measure to change their window dressing, but as yet the term used in 
the present resolution is just as misleading and erroneous as the rea- 
sons cedloael in the rejected bills and resolutions over the past num- 
ber of years. 

In my judgment the building of the St. Lawrence seaway is not 
in the interest of national s-curity. For instance, it has been estimated 
that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has a greater volume of 
national-defense industries than any other State in the Union. The 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is opposed to the building and de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence seaway, the principal reason being 
that it would be harmful to the economy of Pennsylvania. When you 
couple Pennsylvania with States like New Jersey, Delaware, M: uy- 
land, and West Virginia you have a combined territory which in 
reality is the heart of national security insofar as defense productive 
enterprises are concerned. In fact, many of these States produce the 
basic materials that go into manufacturing and production in other 
States dependent upon these basic materials for their prosperity. 

It seems to me that the proper term which might be used by the 
proponents would be to call iy the passage of this resolution on 
the basis of being in the best interests of certain business and finan- 
cial interests, giving them competitive advantages especially in steel 
and other industries located in the Great Lakes section of our country. 
In other words the movement of iron ore from Labrador over the 
contemplated seaway with the possibility of getting some cheap power 
at Government expense in some of the sections involved seems to 
be the principal reason and the main objective of the advocates of 
this legislation. In support of this statement, I refer the commit- 
tee to an editorial appearing in the March 98, 1953, issue of the 
Buffalo News. This editorial quotes General McNaughton, Cochair- 
man of the National Joint Commission, speaking in Ottawa before 
the House of Commons Foreign Affairs Committee. General Mc- 
Naughton’s statement in part quoted as follows: “* * * the principal 
commodity moving by this route [the seaway] will be iron ore headed 
inland from the Labrador field and for this service special vessels 
are being designed.” 

To get Labrador iron ore to Seven Islands requires the building 
of a railroad through the wilderness for a distance of approximately 
350 miles. When this railroad is constructed the people back of the 
Labrador iron-ore project hope that the taxpayers will build a water- 
way and extend the Great Lakes system to enable them to take this 
iron ore to the steel mills in the Middle West thus enabling them 
to assume a better competitive position than steel companies located 
elsewhere. 
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It is estimated that at least 200 cars of coal per day are shipped 
from the United States into the Province of Quebec. My td on 
standing 1s that these are hopper cars that would be capable of haul- 
ing iron ore. ‘These cars are returned empty to the United States. 
[f iron ore from Labrador comes from Seven Islands to Quebec on 
the St. Lawrence Bay, it would be a simple matter to transship iron 
ore from Quebec to the steel mills of the United States in these 200 
hopper cars that now come back empty. 

Former Congressman Daniel J. Flood, of Pennsylvania, pointed 
out in a statement made in the House of Representatives on February 
5, 1951, “this whole project looks like a competitive problem and 
has no relation to national defense and is not of national importance.” 

One would think after reading the statements of those favoring 
the seaway that the only iron ore on the Northern American Continent 
is located in Labrador. They ignore the existence of tremendous 
beds in west Ontario such as Steep Rock and other recent discoveries 
which are located less than 200 miles from Port Arthur on Lake 
Ontaria, with railroad facilities to Duluth. Roughly, the steel mills 
of this country consume 100 million tons of iron ore annually. Ap- 
proximately 80 million tons were shipped over the Great Lakes in 
1950, 

If the ore beds are depleted in the Mesabi Range, there is no question 
but that the Steep Rock ore could very readily make up the loss many 
times over; and this, together with the additional tonnage from the 
fabulous Venezuela deposits, will adequately take care of the steel 
needs of our Nation for many years to come. Another point to be 
remembered is that Labrador ore would have a sea outlet from Seven 
Islands regardless of the building of the St. Lawrence seaway. Seven 
Islands is located on the Gulf of St. Lawrence and iron ore from 
Labrador could be taken from Seven Islands down along the coasts 
of Nova Scotia to ports on our eastern seaboard. By the same token, 
iron ore from western Ontario could be taken down the Great Lakes 
to reach the middle-western steel centers. 

Of course, there is another reason for the building of the St. Law- 
rence seaway not specifically advanced by the proponents of this meas- 
ure now, but nevertheless correct, and that is the building of hydro- 
electric plants on the St. Lawrence principally for the benefit of west- 
ern New York and for use in Ontario where a shortage of power now 
exists. The building of these plants naturally affects adversely the 
coal industry, both bituminous and anthrac ite, ‘and a considerable loss 
of tonnage not only affecting the economy in the coal industry but 
likewise creating unemployment in the coal and railroad industries. 

It has been estimated that every 2,000 kilowatt-hours produced by 
hydroelectric power will displace 1 ton of coal, and for every ton of 
coal displaced one man loses a day’s work. Our Canadian neighbors 
who are in favor of the seaway are not unselfish in their general atti- 
tude. They want more electric power and they are not adverse to us 
helping them get it. In the Matawaska River section of Ontario, about 
80 miles north of Ottawa, surveys have been made for a number of 

years by the Ontario Power Authority for the building of a hydro- 
electric. plant on the Matawaska River near Black Donald, Ontario. 
This project has been held up afd inquiries made in this section indi- 
cate that it has been held up awaiting word or official action by the 
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Congress of the United States on the building of the St. Lawrence 
seaway, and its collateral objective, the building of hydroelectric 
plants on the St. Lawrence. 

In other words, if we go through with our financing of the waterway 
and the hydroelectric plants, there will be no need for Ontario to 
proceed with its other contemplated plants on the Matawaska River. 
Another economic factor that prevails is the fact that western New 
York and the Province of Ontario have not done anything about build- 
ing electric-energy plants for present and fuvure power needs. They 
are waiting for the Government and taxpayers of the United States 
to do the job for them. 

The opposite is true in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and West Vir- 
ginia where great electric-energy plants have been built and are being 
built to take care of present and potential requirements. Private 
capital has been doing this job and doing it effectively, while those 
advocating public hydroelectric power are resting on their oars wait- 
ing for the Government to do it for them. If the Government does 
do it for them, States such as Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and West 
Virginia, which are progressive and looking forward, will suffer an 
economic disadvantage because of their foresight and initiative. An- 
other reason advanced is that if Canada builds the seaway, we will 
be at their mercy regarding toll rates, etc. This reasoning is rather 
odd in view of the fact that so far we have not given up our rights 
on the Great Lakes. In fact, one lake—Lake Mic hi igan—is completely 
American and in other lakes the channels are most invariably on the 
American side where we do all the maintenance and improvements. 
At the Sault Sainte Marie, indispensable to the Canadian grain move- 
ment, we own and operate 4 of the 5 locks. A fifth owned by Canada 
is practically obsolete and, as I said in a recent newspaper statement, 
the St. Lawrence River is 95 percent Canada. Why not let Canada 
take care of the river? We can take care of the Great Lakes. 

In conclusion, I might say that all factors being considered, I think 
the same reasons exist today as have existed for many years which 
indicate that the sensible and proper thing to do in the interests of 
all the people of the United States is to reject this proposed legisla- 
tion. In other words, special privileges and subsidies at the taxpayers’ 
expense should not be accorded to a few States at the expense of 
others. Equal rights to all States and to their economy must prevail. 

There is no sound economic reason for the building of the seaway, 
and about the only reason for it I can think of is the fact that Great 
Britain and other European countries will stand to profit most. by - 
all-water shipment of their exports (many of which will be subsidized) 
into the Great Lakes section of our country, in competition with Amer- 
ican products. When and if that occurs, you will hear a mighty roar 
of protest, and we will meet ourselves coming back. Leave w ell enough 
alone, and my repeated suggestion respectfully submitted, is to reject 
this measure, and confirm the good judgment and common sense of 
past Congresses which refused to pass similar legislation. 

Mr. McGreeor. Mr. Chairman, I notice we have with us Congress- 
man Thompson. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE NINTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF TEXAS 


Mr. THomrson. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take up the time 
of the committee. They know my opposition to the St. Lawrence 
seaway. I would like to file a brief in behalf of the Galveston Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Mr. F. G. Robinson, the traffic manager of that 
organization. 

Mr. Donvrro. My colleague from Texas, I suppose you are opposed 
to it on the basis it will take traffic away from your part of the country $ 

Mr. Tuomrson. Not alone that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donvrro. But that is one of the reasons ¢ 

Mr. THompson. That is a possible reason. I have never seen any 
testimony to the contrary, though; and I have also in mind the tre- 
menduos cost. 

Mr. Donpero. If you could have heard the testimony as to the in- 
adequacy of the 27-foot channel, you would have gone out of this 
room feeling very comfortable, because they do not think it amounts 
to anything. 

(The statement of Mr. Robinson follows :) 


STATEMENT OF F. G. RopiNson 


My name is F. G. Robinson, I am traffic manager of the Galveston Chamber 
of Commerce and the Galveston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. This 
statement is presented in opposition to the new disguised St. Lawrence seaway 
project in their behalf, also in behalf of Board of Trustees of Galveston Wharves, 
city of Galveston, Galveston County; Texas City Board of Trade, Texas City, 
Tex.; Texas City Chamber of Commerce, Texas City, Tex.; Southwestern Indus 
trial Traffic League, and Texas Industrial Traffic League. 

I am director of both the Southwestern and the Texas Industrial Traffic 
Leagues, 

STATEMENT OF POSITION 


Briefly our position with respect to the desirability of the proposed project 
and the establishment of a St. Lawrence seaway corporation is as follows: 

1. Desirapility—It is not desirable or necessary from the standpoint of na- 
tional security and other considerations for the United States to construct any 
part of the St. Lawrence canals on United States territory and exercise joint 
contro] with Canada. 

2. St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation.—The problems of financ- 
ing the proposed project is not lessened or changed factually by the establish- 
ment of a St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. The major reason 
is that no reliable actual study of the initial cost, maintenance, tonnage, and 
the economic effect on other areas—including gulf ports, ete—and on existing 
transportation agencies has ever been made by the Army engineers and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as now proposed in Congressman Clark W. 
Thompson’s bill, H. R. 3799. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Galveston Chamber of Commerce and the Galveston Cotton Exchange and 
Board of Trade represents manufacturers and shippers in Galveston, including 
the board of trustees of the Galveston wharves, in all transportation matters, 
including legislation which affects the movement of commerce through Galveston. 

Our port facilities, known as the Galveston wharves, are owned by the city of 
Galveston and operated under the direction of a board of trustees, which organi- 
zation is a constituent member of the Galveston Chamber of Commerce and the 
Galveston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 

The Texas City Board of Trade and the Texas City Chamber of Commerce, 
Texas City, Tex., represent similar intérests in the city and port of Texas City, 
which is approximately 10 miles across Galveston Bay from Galveston, where 
several large refineries aud chemical industries are located and are vitally 
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interested in legislation which in any way affects the transportation of commerce 
through Texas City. 

The Southwestern Industrial Traffic League and the Texas Industrial Traffic 
League are voluntary organizations whose object is, among others, to advise and 
consult with the public shippers, etc., as to all transportation matters, especially 
legislation affecting transportation and to do whatever may be necessary to the 
betterment of the industrial and economic commercial conditions in the States 
of Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Texas. They are definitely 
interested in gulf ports, and would be injured should the steamship service 
through said ports be affected, which would be the case under the proposed 
project. Their membership includes chambers of commerce and port organiza- 
tions in the larger cities in each of said States, including particularly the cities 
and ports of Beaumont, Brownsville, Corpus Christi, Galveston, Houston, and 
New Orleans, La., also manufacturers, jobbers, etc., throughout the said States. 
The membership of the Texas Industrial Traffic League alone represents a total 
of over 7,500 shippers and receivers of freight in the State of Texas, 

The membership of said leagues also includes grain producers and grain mill- 
ing interests throughout the States named and their combined membership 
represents thousands of shippers and receivers of freight in said States. Atten- 
tion is also directed to copy of Texas Senate Resolution No. 33, reproduced in 
appendix D attached. 

My life’s work has been devoted to transportation and legislation affecting 
transportation. Therefore, I believe I am familiar with the general trend of the 
movement of traffic and particularly the effects the construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway would have upon the port of Galveston, including the grain and 
grain-milling interest, not merely for the benefits that flow to some certain inter- 
ests, but primarily in connection with the employment of labor and various other 
businesses that in one way or another attach to and, in fact, exist from, the 
handling of commerce, particularly that which moves by water. 


ARGUMENT AND FACTS IN OPPOSITION 
The current bills 

An analysis of bill House Joint Resolution 104 is practically the same as the 
Wiley bill S. 589, in connection with which we have already filed a brief in 
opposition at hearings held before Senator Wiley’s subcommittee. 

These bills support the proposed project. On the other hand, we stress the 
fact that Congressman Clark W. Thompson’s bill H. R. 3799, omitted from the 
committee hearing, requires an impartial survey to be made before any further 
progress or action is taken toward the St. Lawrence seaway project. Such a 
bill is reasonable and is designed to determine certain important matters relating 
to cost and economic conditions by qualified parties so that the taxpaying public 
might be apprised of matters now lacking in all of the bills now pending before 
Congress, including those before the Senate. Moreover, his bill is justified by 
the fact admitted by General Pick, whose testimony is cited at page 6 herein 
to the effect that no actual study has ever been made by the Corps of Engineers. 
We therefore, urge the committee to consider and adopt bill H. R. 3799. 

After all, the new bills are no different from those which Congress previously 
declined to adopt other than a change in facelifting designed to mislead the 
taxpaying public. 

Other amendments now before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
including the more recent announcement by the President and his Cabinet, 
indicate piecemeal construction. Such a policy is simply a means of sucking 
the taxpaying public into future construction of the entire project. That is 
what Congress did in piecemeal extension of the Intracoastal Canal from New 
Orleans, La., to Brownsville, Tex., as well as other inland-waterway extensions 
so as to satisfy competing localities. There is no doubt in our mind but that 
the proponents expect eventual construction of the entire St. Lawrence project 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. Obviously, such a project would 
build up the port of Montreal—by United States dollars—at the expense of 
United States ports on the Gulf of Mexico, etc., and, with serious injury to said 
ports, including many interior shippers, particularly those in the Southwest who 
must compete with those in the central Midwestern and Bastern States who 
are nearer the Great Lakes. 

A significant fatal effect is the fact that not one of the bills contain any provi- 
sions for determining current costs of the proposed project, but blindly, we think, 
contemplates construction regardless of the cost or the injury to United States 
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citizens (business and employment) in other areas, existing transportation (both 
water and surface carriers), and ocean carriers who only serve gulf and other 
ports of the United States. Do the proponents truly think that our present admin- 
istration’s policy of economy could bear fruit under such a condition? Surely 
they cannot close their minds to such simple and important matters and have a 
clear conscience. An old saying that “You can fool some people some of the time 
but not all of the people all of the time” is apropos here, and should be heeded. 
Moreover, the public has a right to know the total cost to them of the proposed 
project, yet all they have is a slide-rule formula based on obsolete and incorrect 
estimates. No figures are available based upon an actuai current study as to 
cost, or a study of the economical effect upon other areas, transportation, ete. 
No prudent person would do business under such a condition. 


Section 8, Merchant Marine Act, 1920 


Dependable cost and economic studies, which the proponents apparently con- 
sider unimportant, are, we submit, specifically required under section 8, Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920. Congress, above all, should strictly adhere to its laws and 
statutes. 

No one can dispute the fact that the proposed project is anything other than an 
inland-waterway project, especially where the construction is to be in the United 
States; therefore, this committee, as well as all Members of Congress, are duty- 
bound to carry out its own mandate in section 8 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, 
which reads as follows: 

“That it shall be the duty of the Board, in cooperation with the Secretary of 
War, with the object of promoting, encouraging, and developing ports and trans- 
portation facilities in connection with water commerce over which it has juris- 
diction, to investigate territorial regions and zones tributary to such ports, taking 
into consideration the economies of transportation by rail, water, and highway, 
and the natural direction of the flow of commerce; to investigate the causes of 
the congestion of commerce at ports and the remedies applicable thereto; to inves- 
tigate the subject of water terminals, including the necessary docks, warehouses, 
apparatus, equipment, and appliances in connection therewith, with a view to 
devising and suggesting the types most appropriate for different locations and for 
the most expeditious and economical transfer or interchange of passengers or 
property between carriers by water and carriers by rail; to advise with communi- 
ties regarding the appropriate location and plan of construction of wharves, piers, 
and water terminals; to investigate the practicability and advantages of harbor, 
river, and port improvements in connection with foreign and coastwise trade; 
and to investigate any other matter that may tend to promote and encourage the 
use by vessels of ports adequate to care for the freight which would naturally 
pass through such ports: Provided, That if after such investigation the Board 
shall be of the opinion that rates, charges, rules, or regulations of common ¢ar- 
riers by rail subject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are detrimental to the declared object of this section, or that new rates, charges, 
rules, or regulations, new or additional port terminal facilities, or affirmative 
action on the part of such common carriers by rail is necessary to promote the 
objects of this section, the Board may submit its findings to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for such action as such Commission may consider proper 
under existing law.” 

The mere deepening for navigation does not complete the project, as considera- 
tion would have to be given to harbor improvements, etc., by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

The previous records shows that no actual study has ever been made by the 
Corps of Engineers, as proven by the following testimony of General Pick: 

“The Corps of Engineers has never made an economic study of this project, 
because that has been handled by the Department of Commerce. We have re- 
viewed those studies and are convinced that the savings which I have indicated 
today are reasonable and conservative.” * 

The estimates of the Department of Commerce made several years ago cannot 
be accepted as being reasonable or proper, but are misleading and improper 
because they fail (1) to give proper consideration to the injurious effect upon 
guif ports, and (2) the resulting disastrous effect upon the economy of the 
entire South and the Southwest, should the proposed project ever be constructed. 

Former Secretary Sawyer admitted that the gulf ports would be adversely 
affected when he said that— 


1Printed proceedings of hearing before House Public Works Committee, 1951, p. 221. 
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“Port interests on the Atlantic and gulf coasts have been similarly opposed 
and much is heard to the effect that the St. Lawrence project will destroy their 
business. There is no question but that a considerable amount of traffic now 
moving to and from the Middle West via these ports will be diverted to the 
scaway.” [Italics added. | 

That statement warrants full and complete study to determine the actual 
effect of the admitted diversion of traflic from those ports to the proposed seaway. 
No factual study has ever been made to determine the actual injury, consequently 
this committee, or other Members of Congress, have no information from any 
Government agency showing the extent of the resulting injury in tonnage or 
dollars and the effect upon gulf ports, whose maintenance of adequacy to serve 
in time of war in our national defense is dependent upon the handling of commerce 
in time of peace, and labor, also the consequent loss of Federal revenue, income, 
taxes, etc., Which would result from unemployment 

Are the proponents willing to make up the difference so as to maintain a 
balanced economy for these United States? We submit that it would be impos- 
sible to have balanced economy under such a condition and we urge you to be 
realistic in considering these very important problems 

Because of (1) the lack of current reliable cost data; (2) the voidness of data 
as to the economic effect upon the Southwest generally, including labor, gulf 
ports, and transportation agencies; and (3) the widely divergent views regarding 
the relationship of the proposed project to our national defense, we submit that 
a complete investigation and study should be inaugurated to determine reliable 
cost data and the economic effects upon peoples in other areas, particularly those 
along the gulf coast, and the surface and water carriers. All of these matters 
caused us to request Congressman Clark W. Thompson to initiate legislation ? 
which would require such an investigation and study to be made so that the 
Congress will have essentially needed reliable data to properly and fairly consider 
the matter. Moreover, the public is entitled to facts instead of improper and 
unsupported estimates. 

An important point—and one in which all taxpayers are interested—is the 
Inland Waterways Corporation Hven though it has been a defunct Government 
operation for years, and a parasite upon the public generally, it would suffer a 
greater loss under the proposed project. Even now bill H. R. 618 wants the 
public to cough up $18 million to keep it alive. No wonder Secretary Weeks 
recently announced that it should be sold to “get the Government out of business.” 
We are supporting him and hope he is successful. But why should Congress create 
another means of competition to all private operations and gulf ports at an 
unknown cost? 


Gulf of Mexico ports 


As the committee knows there are many deepwater ports on the Gulf of Mexico 
extending from Tampa, Fla., to Brownsville, Tex. Texas alone has 13 ports 
extending from the Sabine ports (Beaumont, Orange, and Port Arthur) to 
Brownsville. Some, if not all, in some manner received millions of dollars 
Federal aid after having been found necessary under section 8 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, quoted at page 5 herein. They were found to be essential 
to national defense in past world wars, including the present Korean war. Aside 
from Government aid which provided deepwater, private, State, and municipal 
interests have spent many more millions of dollars in strictly port development 
by providing facilities essentially necessary to handle water commerce, including 
military and other Government-controlled commerce 

Obviously, those port facilities—which serve southwestern shippers and re- 
ceivers and our national defense—could not be maintained should a substantial 
portion of the traffic they are now handling be diverted * to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. All ports of necessity derive their revenue from waterborne commerce 
handled. Yet, that would be the ultimate result under proponents plan, which 
would also void the large Government expenditures already made in port devel- 
opment. The result—unjustifiable waste, to the benefit of the port of Montreal, 
Canada, in preference to United States ports. Nothing could be more unsound. 

Our American merchant marine would also be adversely affected from lack of 
cargoes. That injury would in turn affect southwestern producers and shippers, 
because, as everyone knows curtailment of vessel cargoes reduces the number of 
sailings, and the complete abandonment of some services. The lack of, or limited, 


ee 





? Not covered by bill H. R. 8799 
* Diversions of traffic admitted by former Secretary Sawyer; see p. 6 herein 
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ocean services through the port of Galveston, also other gulf ports, would have a 
serious effect upon the ability of producers and shippers of grain and other agri- 
culture products * in Texas and the Southwest to compete in world trade. The 
largest grain competitors to Texas producers and milling interests, for example, 
are located in the Midwestern States of Kansas, etc., who are nearer to the 
Great Lakes than to Galveston, ete. Failure of Texas interests to draw grain 
from other States would injure them by creating idle interior grain elevators, 
etc., involving large investments. Their deliveries, so essential in world trade 
to meet competition, would be drastically retarded, as no prudent person could 
expect a steamship operator to keep expensive vessels manned and ready for 
shirttail of cargo. To do so would be suicide for the operator. It should, there- 
fore, be evident to anyone as to the major interest the southwestern producers 
and shippers have in the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 

Ports of Galveston and Tevas City 

Dealing specifically with the cities and ports of Galveston and Texas City, I 
wish to stress the following facts. 

Unfortunately, the port facilities at Texas City were destroyed in April 1947, 
caused by the world-known explosion of two vessels with tremendous loss of life. 
Only the oil docks and Seatrain’s coastwise facilities have been rebuilt. None 
of the general cargo docks, piers, and sheds have been restored, due primarily 
to court litigation which also involves the Federal Government. Those interests 
hope to rebuild them, after the court litigation is ended, and resume their place 
in world trade along with other ports, as they formerly did before the explosion. 
Such reconstruction, however, will not be done by the Federal Government at the 
public taxpayers expense, as is the case of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 

Galveston is a natural port, being located on an island in the Gulf of Mexico. 
This fact is proven by the low Government expenditures of all authorized projects 
since 1874, to June 30, 1951, as follows: 


Cost and financial summary 
UNITED STATES FUNDS 
[Total to June 80, 1951, including fiscal years prior to 1951 of all authorized projects 
since 1874 
New works: Amount 
Appropriated____- nubidaaiapne steal “ .§ 424, 970. 
Cost__. — a —_ sani ‘ 970. ¢ 
Eexpenditures_. ' iin and ll 970. 
Maintenance: 
Appropriated 4 - ‘ — . . 11, 683, 8 
Cost ‘ we pict ‘ , 11, 495, 2 
Expenditures , : sia otielia 11, 495, £ 


Total expenditures_—_ ~~ 26, 920, 560. 


CONTRIBUTED FUNDS 


Total expenditures to June 30, 1951, of all authorized projects since 
1874 : ee Gruhigiie aie aed . $710, 247.7 
New work covering extension of seawall from bonds voted by Gal- 
veston County taxpayers in 1951_--- eee aa _.... 2, 840, 000. 00 
Authority: Pp. 925-929, Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, 1951. 


Galveston’s port facilities have been maintained, improved, and enlarged out 
of earned revenues of Galveston Wharves. Not one penny of the cost of our 
modern, up-to-date facilities has been borne by the public at large or locally. 
They include a new marine leg, put in operation December 12, 1952, for unload- 
ing barged grain into our large 6 million bushel shipside elevator. We have 
within the last 2 months handled about 2 million bushels of barge grain which 
originated at Chicago, St. Louis, ete., in the grain-producing territory near Lake 
Michigan. That grain, plus a large volume of grain moved to Galveston by rail, 
would unquestionably be diverted to the St. Lawrence seaway if it should be 
constructed. Grain handled through our elevators* constitute a large percent- 
age of our total waterborne commerce, and produces a major portion of our 
revenue, not to mention the large employment of labor. Grain products, such as 


#Includes numerous members of the Southwestern and Texas Industrial Leagues 
5 Galveston has 3 elevators with total storage capacity of 7% million bushels 
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wheat flour from grain-producing States also moves in large volume over our 
port facilities. 

Concrete examples, covering only Galveston Wharves elevator, are as follows: 

1. Grain and wheat flour constituted the following percentage of our total 
exports: 1947, 57.2 percent; 1948, 58.3 percent; 1949, 49.2 percent; 1950, 52.7 
percent ; and, 70.2 percent in 1951. 

2. Our gross switching revenue derived from 48,474 cars of grain in 1951, was 
$488,873.38, and $374,336.75 for switching 35,005 ears of grain in 1952. All 8 
Galveston grain elevators handled 70,087 cars of grain in 1951, and 59,056 cars 
in 1952. Galveston handled more rail cars of grain than any other United 
States port. 

8. Gross revenue from elevator operation has averaged over $2 million from 
1947 through 1952, or about 47 percent of total gross income. 

4. Wharfage on wheat flour averaged $83,044.50 annually 1946 through 1951. 

These revenues, which approximate 50 percent of Galveston Wharves total 
gross revenues, enabled it to continuously improve its port facilities and meet 
other obligations. Thus during the past 7 years, through 1952, Galveston 
Wharves have spent over $7 million out of its revenues in modernizing and re- 
building docks and piers, ete., and installing up-to-date facilities for handling 
waterborne commerce. New construction in 1952 for handling grain consisted 
of (1) modern motortruck dump for unloading trucked grain directly into the 
elevator, and (2) a marine leg for unloading barged grain directly into the 
elevator at the rate of 15,000 bushels per hour. 

Additional, since 1940 the following obligations were paid by Galveston 
Wharves out of its revenues: 


Series B bonds retired, including interest ai : $2, 757, 200 
Series A bonds retired, including interest . nal ‘ . 2,651, 625 
Payment to city of Galveston in lieu of taxes ee 


I Nsnsidncetien anenves a .... $7, 168, 825 


The combined expenditures total $14,168,825. 

According to Department of Commerce figures of record in previous hearing 
(p. 601, printed proceedings on S. J. Res. 27 and 8S. J. Res. 111, 1952), grain 
alone is estimated to produce 64%4-11%% million tons for movement through the 
St. Lawrence seaway. It is evident, therefore, that we would suffer large loss 
in grain tonnage. 

Other Galveston Wharves revenue came from handling other general cargo. 
Its importance as a port is further established by the fact that since 1949 
through 1951 it ranked second and third to New York in total number of export 
and coastal cars of all freight unloaded, exclusive of coal, but including grain 
and grain products, as evidenced by the following comparison. 


Number of cars unloaded 


1949 1950 1951 


New York 248, 732 184, 600 | 244, 097 
Galveston ! 108, 196 102, 875 117, 957 
New Orleans 99, 763 84, ! | 121, 004 
Baltimore 98, ORT 57,176 85, 878 
Houston ad 60, 389 18, 847 61, 462 


! Does not include hundreds of cars of cotton unloaded at back of waterfront. 


Over 60 percent of Galveston’s total exports originated in the Central-Midwest- 
ern States north of Oklahoma and westward, including the States of Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, and Colorado. The territory we would lose is more fully 
depicted in the map shown at page 374 of the printed report of hearings before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in February 1952. We also ask you to 
consider our testimony shown at pages 367 to 385 of said report. 

Draft of oceangoing vessels 

At the previous public hearing on Senate Joint Resolution 21 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 111, Senator Wiley and others, based upon incorrect information 
furnished them, time and again, when interrogating witnesses, endeavored to 
get an admission that the vast percentage of the shipping could utilize the pro- 
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posed 27-foot channel.° At Galveston the great majority of outbound loaded 
deep-sea oceangoing vessels draw from 28 to 32 feet. This fact is more fully 
explained by appendixes A, B, and C attached. 

The erroneous information relied upon by Senator Wiley was caused by Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, having changed their reporting method begin- 
ning with their annual report for the year 1947, by including every conceivable 
type of motor vessels. That would include pleasure craft, and over 200 shrimp 
boats, and every outboard motor craft for fishing, ete. The percentage figures as 
to oceangoing vessels are false. 


St. Lawrence seaway compared to Panama Canal 


From time to time proponents—even some Members of Congress—have argued 
that there is no difference. How any person familiar with either project could 
make such a statement is beyond the imagination—even when stretched to the 
extreme, as evidenced by the propaganda of some proponents, 

Outstanding difference are as follows: 

Panama Canal.—(a) Open to navigation throughout the year. 

(b) It benefited all gulf ports, Atlantic-coast ports, and Pacific-coast ports, and 
the shipping public generally throughout these United States. 

(c) It was also justified as an essential defense measure, because these United 
States borders on both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, also the Gulf of Mexico. 

St. Lawrence seaway.—(a) Ieebound about 5 months annually thereby closing 
it to navigation, 

(b) Only benefits States near Great Lakes. Would not provide overall benefit 
to all shippers in United States and would actually injure economically the entire 
South and States bordering on Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and Gulf of Mexico. 

(c) Defense benefits severely limited because of icebound condition about 5 
months annually. 

There are those who argue that the proposed project should be completed so as 
to move iron ore, and to provide a secure area for construction of vessels for our 
national defense. The cold fact is the iron ore could not move during the icebound 
period. Neither could oceangoing vessels built in that area move out during the 
icebound period. The vessels for defense would, therefore, be useless as they 
could not be used, even if needed, during the icebound period. 

On the other hand, ample facilities for year-around shipbuilding already exists 
on the Gulf of Mexico, at Galveston, ete., and can be utilized without new Govern- 
ment expense. Witness the shipbuilding at guif ports during last World War. 
One of the largest shipbuilding and repair plants—Todd Galveston Corp.—has 
been operating in Galveston for years, and their annual payroll, for about 1,500 
to 2,000 employees, exceeds $614 million annually. Why should they, including 
their employees, be made to suffer by transferring shipbuilding to the Great 
Lakes area, which is icebound about 5 months annually. 


Tolls 


There are those, including some Members of Congress, who argue that the 
United States should join Canada merely to have a voice in fixing the amount of 
the tolls to be assessed against vessels. Surely they cannot be sincere in their 
arguments because it is common knowledge that even if Canada should build the 
seaway, the tolls would have to be reasonable and nondiscriminatory, otherwise 
the proposed seaway would not attract vessels to handle the estimated cargoes 
on which the seaway could assess tolls to liquidate any portion of the expense of 
building it. 

Proponents, in our opinion, place entirely too much reliance upon tolls to 
liquidate the tremendous expense of building the proposed seaway. In the first 
place, there has been no actual study‘ in recent years to determine reliable data 
as to its cost, maintenance, or tonnage it could reasonably be expected to handle, 
They are simply guessing blindfolded. As previously stated, that is why we are 
supporting bill H. R. 3799. After all, the taxpaying public pays the bills so they 
are entitled to know beforehand the cost, ete., just as they would do before enter- 
ing into any private enterprise. There is entirely too much wishful and unsound 
thinking. 





®See pp. 377 and 378, printed report on 8S. J. Res. 27 and 111, 1952. 
‘ Printed report of hearings before the House Committee on Public Works in 1951, p. 259, 
shows that Department of Commerce estimated $36,451,250 from tolls, which, of course, 
would be much less if lower tolls than estimated have to be assessed to attract tonnage. 
Neither the engineers nor the Interstate Commerce Commission have studied the matter 
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Conclusion 


Unquestionably the proposed seaway—if ever constructed—would have a 
devastating effect upon our national economy, and direct irreparable injury to 
Galveston and Texas City, as well as all other Gulf of Mexico ports, Such a 
condition flows from the fact that if it accomplished what its proponents argue 
as justification—the successful handling of foreign commerce—then obviously a 
vacuum of unemployment and business depression would be created at Galveston 
and elsewhere. Southwestern shippers would also be seriously affected because 
any diversion of cargoes from the gulf ports to the Great Lakes and St. Law- 
rence seaway would compel curtailment of our existing steamship services, 

Moreover, such a condition would also affect the maintenance of such ports 
so essentially necessary to our national defense, as well as our American mer- 
chant marine, 

Briefly, any argument as to proponent’s fondest hopes does not offset the ulti- 
mate disastrous results to our Nation as a whole. 


APPENDIX A 
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OF LETTER TO SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY EXPLAINING REASON FOR ERRONEOUS 


PERCENTAGES AS TO VESSELS’ DRAFTS REFERRED TO IN PREVIOUS HEARINGS 














Marcu 6, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WiLey: The interests I represent greatly appreciate the privi- 
lege afforded me to testify against the St. Lawrence seaway project before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in Washington on February 28, 1952. I was 
also happy to have the pleasure of meeting you personally, and I hope that Texas 
will not have to issue any bills larger than the one I presented you to help pay for 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Since the hearing and on my way home, I pondered over the question you 
asked concerning the large percentage of vessels in and out of Galveston with 
a draft of less than 24 feet. You will recall that I replied by saying first that 
the question was not clear, as it did not state whether or not it dealt with ocean- 
going vessels in ballast or outbound loaded oceangoing vessels, and I stressed 
the fact that as to oceangoing vessels, the percentages you mentioned were 
not true. 

As it was definitely apparent that someone has misinformed you by manipu- 
lating the figures around in such a manner as to result in the percentages men- 
tioned by you, I was interested in determining just what the actual facts were. 

I find that the cause of the uncomparable and incorrectness of the percentages 
used by you, and others, result from a change made by the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, in the compilation of vessels entered and cleared after 
the year 1946. In other words, prior to 1947, the printed annual reports of the 
Chief of Engineers—for example, their report for the calendar year 1946, part 2, 
page 766—shows that in the statement covering trips and drafts of vessels in- 
bound and outbound that they specifically enumerated barges, tugs, and other 
small craft (see statement A’ attached). The preponderance of oceangoing 
vessels fall under the column headed “Steamers.” 

This principle was followed as to all other ports but can very easily be verified 
by merely referring to the printed annual reports of the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army. Subsequent to 1946, the engineers in Washington made a 
change—and it was a drastic misleading one—by including in the list of vessels 
inbound and outbound every conceivable type of power-propelled floating craft. 
For example, it included tugs, towboats, and various other small craft. This is 
evidenced by statement B’* attached covering the last complete calendar year 
1951. For example, you will note that under “Motor vessels” alone, statement B 
shows that there were over 21,000 in and out of Galveston which obviously in- 
cluded any kind of boat that was propelled by motor, and there are numerous 
shrimp boats, private fishing craft, and outboard motorboats that make frequent 
trips in and out of Galveston. It stands to reason, therefore, that the present 
engineer reports are misleading to anyone not,.familiar with the actual facts. 
We stress the fact that the great preponderatice of oceangoing cargo vessels 
in and out of Galveston are represented by those shown under the column in 
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statement B* headed “Steamers.” The engineers should revert back to the more 

logical plan, as in 1946. 

j The lighter draft outbound vessels under “Steamers” include vessels which 
came into Galveston, discharged import cargo and then proceeded to Houston 
for balance of discharge. Some of the lighter inbound boats are those which took 
on partial cargo at Houston and came to Galveston to complete loading. It works 
vice versa as between Galveston and Houston. Practically all grain vessels 
and there are many of them—enter empty, excepting ballast. 

I cannot help but feel that you are interested in having correct facts, and 
that is the reason which prompted me to write you as I have. Anyone at all 
familiar with actual type vessels that enter and clear a port well knows that 
the total vessels enumerated in the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
report are incorrect insofar as they—without any explanation—tend to leave the 
impression that all of them were oceangoing cargo vessels. 

Premises considered, I sincerely hope that you will take cognizance of the 
statements enclosed, and the fact that similar explanation could be made of 
every United States port. 

Very truly yours, 


A 
~ 


RoBINson, Traffic Manager. 


APPENDIX B 
Excerpts From Reports or CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, U. S. ARMY 


Galweston Channel, Tex. (Galveston Ter.), year 1946 


Report of Chief of Engineers, U. 8. Army, 1947, p. 766 


INBOUND 


. oO ) _ ’ 
Draft (feet) Steamers ——— Barges Tugs roy | Total 
32 5 . 
30 9 l 10 
28 to 30 29 ] 30 
26 to 28 26 4 30 
24 to 26 39 ll 50 
22 to 24 38 17 mF 
20 to 22 86 35 121 
18 to 20 203 38 241 
Less than 18 616 123 940 5RO 614 2. 873 
Total (includes Government ves- 
sel 1, 056 230 940 580 614 3, 420 
Total less barges, tugs, and smal! 
craft 1, 286 
OUTBOUND 
32 6 6 
31 ll ll 
wv 63 1 te 
28 to 30 299 12 31! 
26 to 28 vO 23 113 
24 to 2¢ 80 38 118 
22 to 24 65 34 99 
20 to 22 102 26 128 
18 to 20 150 41 1 192 
Less than 18 191 56 948 553 646 2, 349 
lotal (includes Government ves- 
sels 1, 057 231 949 553 646 3, 436 
Total less barges, tugs, and small 
craft ‘ 1, 288 





1 See appendixes B and C hereof. 
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APPENDIx C 





Excerpts FRoM REPORTS OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, U. S. ARMY 





Galveston Channel, Tex. (Galveston, Ter.), year 1950 
|Report of Chief of Engineers, U. 8. Army, 1951, Galveston district, p. 9 (mimeographed)] 


INBOUND 


Draft (feet Steamers Motor Barg« Total 


vessels 


OUTBOUND 


1 4 
8 ! a 


2 77 
128 } 131 
117 } 120 
2 OS 7 106 
4 87 14 101 
25 102 22 124 
- 82 l 113 
25 8] 83 2 116 
22 95 20) 115 
103 2 125 
d 78 31 109 
19 79 31 110 
A tha 22, 494 


23, 854 







teamers, 701 (represents 50.68 percent of total outbound steamers); motor vessels, 


APpPENDIx D 
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TEXAS SENATE RESOLUTION NO. 83, ADOPTED JANUARY 28, 1953 









Whereas it appears from present reports that a serious effort is now being 
made to induce the Congress of the United States to take the necessary steps 
toward completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Treaty; 
and 

Whereas the Senate of the State of Texas, although actuated by every desire 
to cooperate with the Government in its plans for our national defense, firmly 
believes that such a development would not be in the public interest in any 
manner, but would be hostile to the best interests of the State of Texas and 
of the United States, as it would disrupt and demoralize the transportation 
systems of the United States, land and water, would disastrously affect the eco- 
nomic welfare of the country, would particularly work a hardship on the Texas 
ports, and would cause irreparable injury to a large percentage of the public 
interests and labor of this State and Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Te 











ras, That it go on record as being 
strongly opposed to this project ; and be it further 
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Resolwed, That the Congress of the United States, and particularly the Sen- 
ators and Representatives elected from the State of Texas, be memorialized and 
requested to use their utmost influence in opposition to said project; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be immediately transmitted to the 
Secretary of the United States Senate, to the Speaker of the United States House 
of Representatives, and to each Senator and Representative elected from the 
State of Texas. 

(Signed) Rocrers Kettey, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 

I hereby certify that the above resolution was adopted by the Senate on Jan- 
uary 25, 1953. 

(Signed) Loycr M. Bett, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Mr. McGrecor. I hope we can divide the time between the state- 
ment of Congressman Van Zandt who will talk about the defense end 
of the project, and our former colleague, Mr. Tom Pickett. 1 hope 
we will be able to keep the time in mind when questioning these two 
witnesses as we must finish by 11 o’clock. 

Mr. Donpero. Congressman Van Zandt. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE 20TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to 
present the viewpoint of the citizens of Pennsylvania in opposition 
to House Joint Resolution 104, which would establish a $105 million 
Government St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation to build 
a 27-foot canal on the American side of the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River. 

As many of you know, this is not the first time I have arco 
before a congressional committee to voice opposition to this Nation 
participating in the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The records of previous hearings on this subject will show that my 
opposition to the project is not of recent origin but dates back to the 
late thirties, when I became a Member of Congress. 

Because of my deep convictions, I have left no stone unturned to 
arouse opposition to the St. Lawrence project, because I feel it is not 
in the best interests of this Nation, from any standpoint. 

No doubt many of you on this committee are familiar with my efforts 
to stop the flood of foreign residual oil into the United States, which, 
as a waste product of foreign refineries, has not only captured the 
eastern-seaboard coal market from the Pennsylvania mining industry, 
but has destroyed the economy of many of our communities, some of 
which are veritable ghost towns. 

By the same token, should the St. Lawrence seaway project ever be- 
come a reality, it will strike at the very heart of the industrial economy 
of Pennsylvania, thus destroying the jobs of thousands upon thousands 
of good American citizens in areas already declared critical by the 
United States Department of Labor, because of a surplus of manpower. 

Gentlemen, foreign residual oil is already stabbing at the heart of 
the industrial strength of Pennsylvania and especially of my congres- 
sional district. 

The proposed St. Lawrence seaway project will have similar effect 
because it will destroy the jobs of thousands of railroaders who now 
operate our trunk-line railroads, which carries cargoes from the ports 
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of New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and Norfolk to inland 
cities. 

Let me point out that the job of the engineer, the fireman, the con- 
ductor, the brakeman, the machinist, the trackman, and the clerk are 
among the jobs to be affected. 

While on the other hand the work—performed by good American 
citizens today—will be taken over by foreigners on steamships flying 
flags of foreign nations, at a scale of pay comparable to slave labor. 

Those of us opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway project are thor- 
oughly familiar with the chief arguments of its advocates. 

To put it briefly, its questionable advantages, if attainable, will only 
be accomplished at the misery of the residents of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania who will find their communities ghost towns, their homes of no 
value, their jobs destroyed and their very existence dependent upon 
the unemployment insurance checks for a limited number of weeks, 
after which their only refuge will be the public-assistance rolls. 

As I said, when I appeared before this committee in the spring of 
1951, it is needless for me to consume your time by rehashing the testi- 
mony I presenetd over the years in opposition to the St. Lawrence 
project. 

For years it has been before Congress and experts have testified 
on every conceivable phase of the proposal. 

The results are that there are literally volumes of testimony for 
and against the proposed waterway. 

As in the past, I am following these hearings very closely and, in 
my opinion, the advocates of the St. Lawrence seaway have not justi- 
fied its construction. My convictions today are the same as they were 
2 years ago when I appeared before this committee, and I feel they bear 
repetition. 

In a few words, I base my convictions on the fact that— 

(1) With our country staggering from the effects of the huge na- 
tional debt and taxes at a pomt where they are proving punitive, this 
is no time to attempt to saddle the American taxpayers with an ex- 
penditure that may run from millions to billions of dollars. 

(2) Recognizing that we are in the midst of an emergency that may 
throw us into a third world war and with our national resources being 
strained to build an adequate national defense, this is no time to divert 
manpower and materials for a project that cannot possibly be com- 
pleted within a period of from 5 to 7 years. Our energies should be 
applied in preserving our national economy. 

(3) The proponents of the St. Lawrence seaway are taking a selfish 
viewpoint when they seek to establish a waterway that will benefit 
Canada in particular and only 15 percent. of our own population at 
the expense of every American taxpayer. The advocates of this inter- 
national seaway have completely turned their backs on literally mil- 
lions of Americans who will be affected adversely. 

(4) The assertion that the St. Lawrence seaway is vital to our 
national defense is without foundation. When I make this statement, 
I have in mind the question of iron ore, hydropower, shipbuilding 
facilities, and so forth. 

To the contrary, instead of this project being necessary to national 
defense, the proposal would create a project: that could not be de- 
fended in the event of an all-out war. Therefore, it will not strengthen 
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our national defense, but, in fact, will add to the job of defending 
ourselves. 

Mr. Chairman, when I appeared before this committee in the spring 
of 1951, I was questioned Se various members on the prospect of de- 
fending the St. Lawrence project against enemy action. 

Mr. McGregor at that time directed this question to me: 


I noticed you said in your opinion it could not be defended. Would you care 
to broaden that just a little? 


I replied as follows: 


I think from the standpoint of national defense that the piers and other facili- 
ties that will have to be erected at Seven Islands will be definitely vulnerable, 
first, to sabotage and, second, to action by enemy submarines. They could come 
to the surface and shell the facilities with ease. Thirdly, the depth of the water, 
the temperature of the water, and the restricted area provide a submarine with 
almost unlimited possibilities in the destruction of ships. 

During World War II enemy submarines practically paralyzed the traffic on 
the St. Lawrence River, and while I have no exact records on it, yet I speak from 
my own experience in that part of the Atlantic in the winter of 1941 and 1942. 

Next, from the standpoint of bombing, I think that any of the locks—and I 
understand that there would probably be some 40 locks and dams—any of those 
locks and dams would be subject to bombing by enemy aircraft; and with 
knowledge of the capabilities of enemy aircraft today, I think the 40 locks and 
dams represent targets that would be an easy prey for the bombers. 

I think the next thing that concerns national defense is that of guided missiles. 
I spent some time in that field myself last December on active duty. 


Mr. McGregor said: 
You made a special study of that, did you not, Congressman Van Zandt? 
I answered by saying: 


Yes, sir. Ihave. I am qualified in the field of guided missiles from the stand- 
point of Naval Reserve officer. I think in the matter of a year to 18 months, 
or probably less, guided missiles will be developed to the point where they can 
be fired from the ground to an enemy aircraft, or launched from ground to 
ground, or fired by enemy aircraft on ground targets. At the moment we have 
absolutely no defense against guided missiles. 

Now guided missiles can be directed in many ways. They can be directed 
to a target, and even though guided missiles are still in their infancy, much 
progress is being made. 

In my opinion, there is no possible way of defending this project in case of 
an all-out war and, as I said in my statement, instead of helping your national 
defense, you are simply broadening the job and making more targets and, there- 
fore, making it more difficult for us to defend our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, what I said 2 years ago concerning the prospects of 
defending the St. Lawrence seaway project is more true today because 
we have greater knowledge of guided missiles and what an enemy 
bomber can do with atomic weapons—and let me point this out—the 
area in which the St. Lawrence project will be located is—in this year 
of 1953—a recognized target area vulnerable to enemy attacks over 
the polar regions. 

Mr. Chairman, you have before you House Joint Resolution 104, 
which would establish a $105 million Government Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation to finance the construction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

In commenting on this method of financing, in my opinion $105 
million is only the beginning of a $2 billion expenditure that will be 

saddled on the shoulders of the nlready overburdened American tax- 


payers. 
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I cannot, for the life of me, understand how the advocates of the 
St. Lawrence seaway can expect Congress to consider this proposal 
when the majority of us in Congress are pledged to economy and a 
reduction of governmental expenditures as well as our national debt. 

To prove that this method of financing the St. Lawrence project will 
increase governmental expenditures and the national debt, let me quote 
Mr. Harold Seidman, Government corporation specialist for the 
Bureau of the Budget, when he appeared before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on May 21, 1953. 

When asked if the bonds to be sold to finance the St. Lawre nce 
seaway would be a burden on the national debt if the Treasury fur- 
nished the money, Mr. Seidman replied: 

If the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation sold its own obligations 
it would still appear on the budget of the United States as part of the public debt. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat again that the majority of us in Congress 
are pledged to economy and a reduction in governmental expenditures, 
and likewise the national debt. Therefore, based on the statement 
of Mr. Seidman, to approve House Joint Resolution 104 is to disregard 
our pledge, and in so doing, to \ iolate the trust reposed in us by the 
American people. 

Another thing, Mr. Chairman, in the matter of a few days we are 
going to consider the military : ip propriations for the fiscal year 1954, 
and you know as well as I do that drastic reductions have been made 
in the military budget in the name of economy. 

I say this in conclusion, if we pave $105 million to make as a down- 
payment on a $2 billion expenditure, to build a military target such 
as the St. Lawrence seaway will be, we had better take the $105 million 
and spend it on the building of more military aircraft and guided 
missiles to intercept the enemy bombers and missiles as they fly over 
the polar regions on their way to destroy existing targets represented 
by - e great metropolitan areas of Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, and Buffalo, all located in the established target area ‘that is 
vulnerable to enemy aerial attack. 

Mr. Chairman, the passage of House Joint Resolution 104 is detri- 
mental to the best interests of this Nation, both from a military and 
economic standpoint. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Donprro. I have just a question or two. My able friend from 
Pennsylvania and the chairman of this committee are warm personal 
friends, so what I ask him is purely and entirely beyond that friend- 
ship. 

I am looking at the map on the wall, at the locks at the Soo. Would 
they be equally as vulnerable as the St. Lawrence seaway ? 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Yes, sir. They are in the target area. 

Mr. Donprro. And if they knocked out just 1 lock, the MacArthur 
lock, through which 85 percent of the ore comes to sustain the steel 
industry of your State, this Nation might be in a bad situation. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is correct. That is what happened to the 
line of communications which existed at the beginning of World War I 
and World War II as far as oil coming from the Caribbean areas. 
The line of communication was broken by enemy submarines. 
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Mr. Donvero. Would it not add a little to our national security 
if we had more than one vulnerable spot like that that an enemy would 
have to attack ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It would add also to the responsibility of defend- 
ing the targets with aireraft such as interceptors, fighters, guided 
missiles, and on the ground the necessary antiaircraft guns, all of 
which will cost millions of dollars. 

The question is, Can we defend all of these targets and have we the 
money to do it with? 

Mr. Donprro. Let me ask you this, my colleague. If the St. Law- 
rence waterway were built and we had access to the ore from Labrador, 
both that ore and what is coming from the Mesabi Range would be 
within the North American Continent. Should they both be knocked 
out and we would have to depend entirely on foreign ore, then indeed 
we would be very vulnerable to submarine attack, as we were in the 
last war. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. The locks of the Soo are in the target area and 
naturally an enemy about to make an attack on our country will look 
at the Soo locks asa bottleneck to shipping and by destroying the locks 
will intercept that line of communication and stop the shipping. 

Chey will look at other locks in the Great Lakes area as targets and 
bott lenecks. So when the enemy bombs the Soo locks he will hit other 
targets at the same time. ‘Therefore I doubt whether anyone could 
pick out a target and say the enemy will bypass it. I doubt it very 
much. 

Mr. Donnero. Would it not be to our advantage if we had more 
than one route through which we could secure more ore to keep our 
steel industry going to provide the sinews of war? 

Mr. Van Zanvr. I will agree with that, Mr. Chairman, but when 
you add additional targets to what we have at the present time, then 
you have the additional burden of providing for their defense. 
When you set up a defense of a target. you run into an expenditure 
that runs into millions of dollars. Therefere I say do not add more 
targets to those that we have at the present time. 

Mr. Donvero. You are of a different opinion than the safety and 
security officers of the Government, because they have taken the 
opposite position. You knew that? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. Of course, we are all entitled to 
our own opinion. I have 36 years in military service behind me. I 
am briefed on world conditions regularly and talk with the very 
people who testified here, and probably they told me something they 
did not tell you. 

Mr. Donvero. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is one of the fine, 
patriotic men of this country. I have always admired him and I am 
sure the members of the committee do also. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Thank you. 

Mr. Donpero. Are there any questions from the left ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Donpero. From the right? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Donvrero. Thank you very much, Congressman, for your 
appearance. ; ; 

Mr. Macurowicz. I have one question. 
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Of course, you realize, Congressman, that the situation is different 
today than it was 2 years ago in that now the question is not whether 
the St. Lawrence will be built, but whether we will participate in it. 
Do you have any objections to Canada going it alone in building it? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No, not at all. I think we should encour age them 
to build the St. Lawrence seaway. It would be her responsibility to 
finance it and then defend it. Therefore the cost to finance, construct, 
and defend this project would not be saddled on the shoulders of the 
(American taxpayer. 

Mr. Macwrowricz. You feel as far as the waterway is concerned you 
would rather have Canada do it alone? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, sir, if she decides to build it 

Mr. Macnrowicz. You talk about vulnerable areas. Would you 
say the Atlantic coast and the ports of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore are also vulnerable areas? 

Mr. Van Zanvr. That is correct, and the military have plans to 
defend those ports. 

Mr. Macurowicz. From the military point of view it would cer- 
tainly be quite a concern of yours if we got to the position where we 
needed the Labrador ore, and since the Atlantic coast is a vulnerable 
area, as you said, how would you propose that we get the ore from 
Labrador to the United States ¢ 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The ore from Labrador would have to be carried 
by railroad, I think down to Seven Islands, and then transferred to 
steamship. Undoubtedly in due time if Labrador was the only source 
of ore remaining, the military forces of our country would have to 
provide as much aircraft and antisubmarine warfare equipment as 
necessary to protect the ships, docks, and so forth. But it would have 
to be done at the expense of maintaining a line of communications 
from South America, where our oil comes from. I doubt very much 
if we could do both. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Of course, you know in case of war our shipments 
from South America would be very much endangered. 

Mr. Van hen They were endangered in the early part of the 
war and we lost a lot of ships, but eventually the Navy took over. 
Toward the latter part of the war we were losing only a few ships 
a month on the line of communication from South America. 

Mr. Macwrowicz. Do you not think it would be easier to defend 
down the St. Lawrence Waterway than along the Atlantic coast? 

Mr. Van Zanvr. No, it would not and my position is based on 
4 bombers attacking over the polar regions. 

Macurowicz. Of course, in that you are in disagreement with 
the mili tary authorities in our country. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. In addition, I think sabotage presents a big 
problem. 

Mr. Macurowicz. But I say, you are in disagreement then with our 
military authorities on that. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. I did not hear them testify nor have I read their 
testimony. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You know that the President and his Cabinet and 
advisers have all taken these matters into consideration and have come 
to the conclusion that the St. Lawrence seaway would be a benefit to 
us Ina military situation. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. For 50 years the matter has been before the Con- 
gress and every President and Cabinet has recommended its passage, 
but the Congress who represent the American people did not agree 
with them. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. Then in general they are wrong? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, they could be wrong. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I mean, they are wrong? 

Mr. Van Zanvr. In my opinion they are wrong. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. Including President Eisenhower. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Surely. 

Mr. Donvrro. I want to make one suggestion to you, my good friend. 
I wish you would take out of your sts atement that word “ditch.” You 
make a martyr out of the seaway. They referred to the Erie Canal in 
history as Clinton’s Big Ditch. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It will bea pleasure to comply with your request. 

Mr. Avucutncioss. Is the chairman becoming a little sensitive 
about it? 

Mr. Donpvrero. No. The chairman has not lost his sense of humor. 

Thank you very much, Congressman Van Zandt, for your state- 
ment. 

There has been handed to the chairman a statement by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia in opposition to the proposal, 
which I offer for the record, and it will be so included. 

(The statement of James B. Doak on behalf of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Greater Philadelphia is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. DoAK ON BEHALF OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMMERCE OF 
GREATER PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is James B. Doak. 
I appear here today representing the Chamber of Commerce of Greater Phila- 
delphia, which organization includes public, commercial, industrial, port, and 
civic interests of the Philadelphia area. The Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Philadelphia has long been opposed to legislation to create the St. Lawrence 
seaway and is opposed to House Joint Resolution 104, which your committee is 
considering at this time. 

The preamble of the joint resolution indicates that the proposed Corporation 
is in the interest of national security. This argument has been tagged to the 
St. Lawrence project since the war years. However, we have not seen any 
substantial evidence that the contemplated seaway is a necessary defense fa- 
cility. Many pages of testimony and the statements of many brilliant men 
cannot change the physical facts that the seaway would be closed for over 414 
months a year; that it would be an easy target for aerial bombardment, which, 
if it occurred, might well be disastrous to the national defense, particularly if a 
substantial number of ships were bottled up on the lakes’ side of the seaway; 
and that, once bombed, the waterway would be out of use for a substantial 
period. 

It may well be asked whether or not this project is more important than 
additional wings for our Air Force; than the development and improvement 
of our merchant marine; or the maintenance of sustained, extensive, and costly 
research in the field of atomic power. If it is not, now is not the time to be 
thinking of its creation. Our enemies in the world are trading on the hope 
of exhausting us economically and pushing our Government to the point of 
bankruptcy. 

Financial collapse, excessive taxation, inflationary projects for expansion of 
Government activity in new fields is a very real threat to our country and our 
republican form of government. The Communists recognize this, and it seems 
to the Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia that it is time we recog- 
nized it as well and as clearly. 

The proponents of the project must admit that less than 4 percent of the 
American-flag ships could, if loaded fully, utilize the proposed 27-foot seaway. 
None of the ships now under construction in American shipyards could utilize 
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this seaway. Moreover, the American harbors on the Great Lakes could not 
accommodate a ship using the maximum draft which the 27-foot seaway would 
permit. 

As taxpayers, the Philadelphians whom I represent believe that the mantle 
of “national defense” should be dropped from this project. It is more vital 
to the national defense to maintain the existing North Atlantic and gulf ports 
in a state of economic health than to construct a seaway witb all the inadequa- 
cies and limitations which the St. Lawrence seaway will have. Many of the 
port facilities in the North Atlantic ports are maintained by municipalities, 
State agencies, or quasigovernmental authorities. These facilities are not large 
revenue producers, In these ports there are also huge private investments in 
piers, terminals, and harbor facilities, which likewise provide only a small re- 
turn on the investment represented. Any diversion of traffic from these facili- 
ties is quickly reflected in operating results and even the diversion of a small 
percentage of the traffic now moving through these ports will spell the difference 
between profitable and nonprofitable operation. It is essential to the national 
defense that these ports, which were able to handle the tremendous exports to 
support our Armed Forces and our allies during the war, be kept in a healthy 
and efficient operating condition. This can be accomplished only by having 
adequate commerce moving through the ports. 

In Philadelphia, for example, the economic well-being and prosperity of the 
area served by the port of Vhiladelphia is dependent to a considerable degree upon 
the commerce of the port. It is conservatively estimated that investments of 
States, municipalities, and railroads in the port area exceed $200 million, in ad- 
dition to which there are large investments by industries, warehouse companies, 
steamship companies, towing companies, stevedoring organizations, shipbuilders, 
ship-repair yards, and other agencies involved in the commerce of the port. A 
substantial diversion of the traffic from Philadelphia would cause harm to the 
port facilities and their ability to function at a high level of efficiency which 
would have a serious effect upon the national defense. It would not take much of 
a diversion to disarrange the labor market and to create unemployment in the 
stevedoring business in Philadelphia, whose longshoremen work approximately 6 
million man-hours per year. Important segments of our industrial labor are 
directly or indirectly dependent upon the commerce of the port of Philadelphia. 

While it is not anticipated that the diversion of commerce from any of the 
North Atlantic ports would be anywhere near as great as figures of the Secretary 
of Commerce introduced in previous hearings would indicate, yet there is real 
reason to believe that the seaway would divert commerce from Philadelphia 
which is sorely needed, particularly grain. 

With the completion of the St. Lawrence seaway there is no doubt that the 
export grain traffic now handled by the United States North Atlantic ports would 
be hard hit. Grain is a cargo in the handling of which the difference of a fraction 
of a cent a bushel will occasion a diversion from one port to another. The com- 
pletion of the seaway will cause a diversion of a large amount of the grain now 
moving through Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York to St. Lawrence ports. 
The United States North Atlantic ports have elevator and other storage facilities 
of about 38% million bushels. This represents an investment of about $100 
million. Should the St. Lawrence seaway be as successful as its proponents 
contend, these facilities would fall largely into disuse and the annual revenue of 
about $46,500,000 derived from the export grain trade now moving through these 
North Atlantic ports would be lost to American labor and the American taxpayer 
and they would be subjected to the payment of taxes arising out of the increase 
of our national debt to the sole end that important trade be diverted away from 
United States ports. 

The value of grain exports to a port cannot be estimated by looking only at the 
value of the grain traffic itself. If grain is available for export as a bottom cargo, 
it becomes easier to establish regular sailing schedules from a port. It evens out 
the work of longshoremen and port-switching services and supplements many 
other services by contributing to the economic life of our ports and foreign trade. 
In passing, it might be noted that if the figures heretofore submitted by the pro- 
ponents for the amount of grain to be handled through the St. Lawrence seaway 
are even approximately correct, all of the export gain traffic through the United 
States North Atlantic ports would be diverted. The American merchant marine 
would not participate in this diversion, the net effect of which would be to make it 
more difficult for our ports, our railroads, and our merchant marine to remain 
in a strong, healthy, financial condition. 
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As the Treasury Department has pointed out, the present proposition will, of 
necessity, increase the national debt. The project runs counter to a program 
of checking inflation and sound financing. The figures which have been sub- 
mitted by the proponents of the program in an effort to characterize it as self- 
liquidating have been completely fantastic. The variation in them from time 
to time in itself necessitates that they be given most careful scrutiny. 

Philadelphia interests have in previous hearings before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on Senate Joint Resolution 27, and Senate Joint Resolution 
111, 82d Congress, 2d session, February 1952, pages 660, 665, and 670, and the 
83d Congress, Ist session, on S. 589, S. 1065, and Senate Joint Resolution 45, 
April 1953, page 449, pointed out the exaggerated character of the estimates of 
tonnage which would be handled by the seaway and the disastrous effect of the 
diversion of even a small amount of this estimated tonnage from the North 
Atlantic ports, It is obvious, but we believe the obvious will bear repeating here, 
that the traffic of the seaway will be largely diverted traffic and the American 
taxpayers will be paying large sums to accomplish the diversion of much needed 
traflic from their efficiently operating ports. It is equally obvious that the ulti- 
mate cost of this project in money and man-hours can only be guessed at, and 
that the indebtedness of $100 million is but the opening wedge for a subsidy 
which must grow and grow so that the present sum will shrink into insignificance. 

The impact of the project upon our railroads has been developed by other 
witnesses. However, the reality of the problem which the project will create 
for our railroads can not be overemphasized. It will work a serious hardship 
on them 

It is submitted that the project is not in the public interest and that a care- 
ful study of the evidence will sustain this statement. 

Mr. Donpero. The next witness is my former colleague and good 
friend, and a former member of this committee, the Honorable Tom 


Pickett, of Texas, who represents the National Coal Association. 


STATEMENT OF HON. TOM PICKETT, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Picxerr. For the record, my name is Tom Pickett. I am 
executive vice president of the National Coal Association. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am now and I have been, and I anticipate I shall always be, 
against the project. 

Mr. Warts. May I ask the gentleman a question ? 

Mr. Picxerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Does he consider it will always be a project ? 

Mr. Picxerr. Based on past history I would say “Yes.” It will al- 
ways be a project. 

Mr. Donpero. Canada may call your bluff. We will be glad to hear 
from you, Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Picxerr. Mr. Chairman, the National Coal Association is the 
trade organization of the bituminous-coal-mine operators and pro- 
ducers. The association with which I am connected speaks for ap- 
proximately 65 percent of the commercial bituminous-coal tonnage 
produced in the United States. 

I have been with the association for a year when we reach the 
date of July 1, 1953. For 71% years prior to that time I was privileged 
to serve in this Congress as a Member from Texas. It was my honor 
during 4 years of my service as a Congressman to serve on this com- 
fore with the present chairman, and I believe most of the time with 

15 other members of the now 29 members of this committee. 

I know of no committee in this Congress that has given any project 
a more thorough consideration over the course of the some 40 years 
that it has been a project, than the Public Works Committee of the 
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House. I know of no fairer group of men and women before whom 
anyone could plead a cause than the membership of the House Public 
Works Committee. 

We who have opposed it as members of the committee have differed 
very strongly with those who have supported it. The differences have 
been sharp at times, but nevertheless, based upon facts as we interpret 
them, and the figures as they are submitted. 

My opposition is based upon principle. Even before I came to 
Congress it was my position that the Federal Government ought to 
operate on a balanced budget where it was possible to do so. In 
order to operate on a balanced budget I believe that we ought to 
eliminate the unnecessary in expenditures, reduce those that are de- 
sirable as low as possible, and scrutinize the essential very carefully 
before we vote the money for anything. 

I tried to follow that policy as a Member of the House and I have 
seen nothing since I have retired that changes my mind on the principle 
involved. 

So I say in speaking in opposition to the proposal, in view of the 
present state of the national debt, the unbalanced budget, and the 
continued high taxes, it would be a matter of fiscal indiscretion for 
this Congress to adopt the proposal contained in House Joint Resolu- 
tion 104 or any other bill authorizing the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project by whatever number you give it, and by whatever title 
the legislation may be offered. 

The Congress has been compelled in recent years, for fiscal reasons 
if for no other, to deny the construction of very worthy projects in 
the district of practically every Member who has served in the Con- 
gress. It probably will c ontinue to do so. 

As we approach the discussion of this project—which is not one 
of a domestic nature, but one of mixed domestic and international 
nature—I think we ought to argue well with ourselves on the ques- 
tion of the fiscal desirability, essentiality, or propriety of its con- 
struction, along with the other things that we must consider. 

The previous witnesses who have testified in this hearing and the 
preceding hearings over the course of the years have given in great 
detail just about all there is to be said for and against this project. 
I doubt seriously that there is anything I or anyone else can add 
that is new, except in the nature of the approach that we seek to 
follow in handling the proposition at a given time and under given 
circumstances, 

There are some great differences in the approach in the present bill 
you have under consideration, House Joint Resolution 104, from those 
that have been considered in the past. Each member of this commit- 
tee is well aware of it, but over the course of the years that this project 
has been conece red various reasons have been offered. This approach 
this year is about the only new thing that has been before the Congress 
on it ina ete 

As I look back over the history of it there were various reasons given 
under different circumstances: To win World War I; provide em- 
ployment for those who were unemployed; a make-work project to 
balance the economy in a given area; to win World War II; to provide 
additional economic benefits to a given area; to supply power short- 
ages; to import iron ore and petroleum; and now we talk about con- 
structing it for the purpose of defense of this country in the event 
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of world war III. It adds up in my opinion that we use as a basic 
reason for the construction of this project the reasons that are most 
expedient in the eyes of the proponents at the moment. 

[ ask myself three questions as I view this or any other proposal : 

First, Is it necessary. 

Second, Can the United States afford it. 

Third, Would the construction of the project be in the best interests 
of the general welfare. 

And, as a corollary to it, would it substantially injure some basic 
segment of our economy. 

Taking the first question : Is this project necessary? My answer is, 
“No.” There is presently no unemployment of a substantial nature, 
or no unusual une mployme nt in any part of the United States, except 
perhaps in the coal industry. 

No such economic situation exists in the area where it is supposed 
this project will be of benefit that would justify its construction from 
the standpoint of employment. 

The fact that two wars have been won without this seaway is very 
great evidence that it is not necessary from a defense standpoint. As 
a matter of fact, just for emphasis, I would like to advert to the com- 
ment that Congressman Van Zandt made a moment ago, that if we 
concentrate our dependence on this project for transportation into such 
a narrow and restricted area, it could be a deterrent in case of actual 
shooting. 

There is not at present, nor do I understand there is anticipated to 
be, any expected shortage of transportation facilities; and even if 
there were such a shortage we should spend our efforts in augmenting 
existing facilities that can be used the year around, rather than to 
add to the troubles on a limited project, that is closed for practical 
purposes for 5 months out of the year. 

The construction of this project is not necessary as a means of 
assisting or benefiting the American merchant fleet that now plies 
the overseas trade. ‘The figures are in this record, abundantly re- 
ferred to in repetition, that only a small portion of our oceangoing 
vessels could use a 27-foot seaway. 

We do not shad the St. Lawrence Channel for the purpose of bring- 
ing the Labrador ore in to the steel mills of this country. 

‘The record of the testimony in 1950 and again in 1 /51 by Mr. George 
M. Humphrey, now the Secretary of the "Tre asury, is substantially 
to this effect. The companies that are developing the Labrador ore 
deposits anticipate that by approximately the year 1958, certainly by 
1960, the companies will produce approximé itely 10 million tons of 
ore a year, bring it to the steel-manufacturing or ore-consuming cen- 
ters of the United States over present transportation routes; and with 

yresent facilities at costs that are competitive with the cost of bringing 
Mesabi Range ores into those ore-consuming areas, 

Why then—why then—embark upon the construction of a project, 
even for the admitted sum of $105 million in its initial stages, to do 
something that is already going to be done without the necessity for 
the taxpayers of this country spending 5 cents? 

The question is, Can the United States afford this project? I say 
“No.” The proposed cost in the currently considered legislation 
would only be a starter for in the final analysis a $2 billion project 
before you get through with it. 
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Mr. Donvero. Will you yield for one question ? 

Mr. Picxerr. I shall. 

Mr. Donpero. Can we afford to send $5 billion abroad in foreign 
aid which we are going to be asked to do next week ? 

Mr. Pricxerr. Mr. Chairman, I answered that question time and 
again as a Member om the House. I would rather rest it in the sound 
discretion and judgment of those presently here rather than inject 
my views into this forum. I do not know whether we can afford it 
or not. I know in my judgment we have wasted a tremendous amount 
we have sent overseas. There is a lot that has not paid itself off. 

Mr. Buckiey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Picxerr. Yes. 

Mr. Bucxtey. I will answer that question, Mr. Chairman, by say- 
ing, no, we cannot afford to send $5 billion over to Europe with the 
debt we have today. 

Mr. Donpvero. Will you proceed, Mr. Pickett? 

Mr. Picxetr. Now the present legislation provides for the construc- 
tion of your navigation facilities in a limited area; but this is only 
a forerunner to the accomplishment of the entire project which, by 
all figures that have been submitted in recent years, would total = 
proximately $2 billion of the taxpayers’ money ‘before we get through 
with it. No one will be content, in my judgment, with a 27-foot 
channel. 

The record of the previous hearings I think is replete with sugges- 
tions to the effect that the Corps of Engineers themselves would like 
to see it start out as a 30-foot project, and some of them have given 
evidence that they would like to see it start out with a 35-foot project. 
But the reason why they have not gone any further with it, in my opin- 


ion, is that they do not believe the Congress would grant the project 
for a channel in excess of 27 foot initially. 
To initiate the St. Lawrence seaway as a partial en am only would 


necessar ily follow, in my opinion, with a request for a deeper channel 
with 30, 32, and eventually 35 feet. It would require—for the ships 
that are expected to navigate the 27-foot channel—the deepening of 
other channels and other harbors in the Great Lakes region. You 
would run the whole gamut of the whole program before you got 
through. 

Nobody knows, of course, what the actual cost would be ultimately. 
There has not been since 1941, according to my recollection, a special 
study of the entire project as it is proposed, and as I think it will 
ultimately be proposed, for a deeper than 27-foot channel. 

The overwhelming weight of the evidence in my opinion, based upon 
past history, is that we will eventually be called on to take the 27 feet 
and go deeper and make it larger. 

Now, there is one thing that is interesting to me in connection with 
the proposed legislation in reference to the tolls, Section 13 (b) (1), 
I believe it is, provides: 

That the toll charges shall be fair and equitable and shall give due considera- 
tion to encouragement of increased utilization of the navigation facilities * * *, 

Section 13 (b) (3) provides in substance that the tolls shall raise 
sufficient revenue to take care of the adiministrative expenses of the 
Corporation and amortize the cost of the project and the Corporation’s 
debt charges. 
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Now those two provisions are almost contradictory to me. It is 
conceivable that in order to accomplish the first you would set the toll 
rates so low that you could not accomplish the second. Or, in reverse, 
that if you tried to provide toll rates of sufficient size to amortize the 
cost of the project that you would not be giving efficacy to the first 
provision. 

There has not been any agreement between the United States and 
Canada in the 40 years of consideration of this project, on what level 
of toll rates are going to be charged. That question was asked re- 
peatedly in previous hearings, and so far as I have ever discovered, 
there has been no understanding arrived at on that point. 

The question comes up then, Mr. Chairman, would the construction 
of this project be in the interests of the general welfare or, in reverse, 
would it be injurious to responsible segments of American industry 
and the American economy. I answer the first question or first half of 
the question, that we would have no promotion of the general welfare, 
and that we would, if we construct it, do substantial injury to the 
domestic economy and certain responsible segments of it. 

The joint project—and it is a joint project because you cannot 
separate the power generation from the navigation and have a feasible 
project, although specifically before the committee at the moment is 
only the navigation feature of it—but the joint project, according 
to the present plan of construction, for power facilities at Barnhart 
Island would displace the potential market of coal in this country 
by several million tons. I think the estimate is approximately 7 
million tons. 

The loss of revenue to the coal producer, to the rail-transportation 
facilities that would charge a rate for hauling it; to the suppliers 
of the goods and services to coal producers and railroad transporta- 
tion, and the taxes to the Federal Government 

Mr. Donpero. Would the gentleman yield for one queston at that 
point? 

Mr. Pickxert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. For the last 10 years the amount of coal that you are 
shipping into New York and New England has risen but a very small 
percentage, while oil and gas uses have increased 10 times. That 
is a displacement of the market without even any thought of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, which is not there yet. How do you account for 
that? 

Mr. Picxerr. Well, Mr. Chairman, let me finish the statement I 
started to make, and then I am going to answer you. The total esti- 
mates of the losses concerning the matters I referred to a minute ago 
are approximately $70 million to those industries. 

We, the coal industry in the United States, have lost some of our 
markets to domestic oil and domestic gas—our domestic competing 
fuels. At the same time, Mr. Chairman, there was imported into the 
United States in the year 1952, 128 million barrels of residual fuel 
oil, practically all of which came from the Caribbean area, that dis- 
placed the equivalent of 31 million tons of coal. 

Mr. Donpero. You are not blaming the seaway for that, are you? 

Mr. Pickett. No; but I am answering your question as to why we 
are shipping less coal in proportion, and why oil and gas have taken 
a larger share of the fuel market along the Atlantic seaboard and 
the New York area; and that was your question as I understood it. 
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Mr. Donvero. I simply asked you the question how you accounted 
for the fact. 

Mr. Picxerr. I am trying to account for a substantial portion 
of it. 

Mr. Donvero. Because of the residual fuel oil coming in from 
abroad ¢ 

Mr. Picxerr. Yes, sir. And in addition to the direct imports of 
residual oil, which is nothing but a dump or waste product from a 
thermal refining or skimming process, there has been a substantial 
amount of residual oil used in the heavy industrial plants of this 
country that they have produced from imported crude from that 
same area. Almost as much residual comes from the imported crude 
as has been imported directly in the form of residual. 

Mr. Donpero, One more question and I will not take your time. 
You made this statement, Mr. Pickett : That the railroads could bring 
in ore from Labrador on a competitive basis equal to the bringing in of 
the ore from the Mesabi Range to the steel industry where it is now 
located. Do you mean to say that? 

Mr. Picxerr. What I said, Mr. Chairman, is that the record of Mr. 
George M. Humphrey’s testimony in the hearings in 1950 and 1951 
add up to the effect that they propose to bring in 10 million tons of 
Labrador ore by present transportation facilities at rates that are 
competitive with the Mesabi Range ores. 

Mr. Donpvero. If your statement is correct, why do not the railroads 


bring down the iron ore now from the Mesabi Range instead of the 


ships? 


Mr. Picxerr. Mr. Chairman, you have assumed I said it was rail- 
roads. I said present transportation facilities; and that includes 
oceangoing vessels, and vessels that will come from the point where 
they load at the Labrador ore docks at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
up to Montreal, thence by rail, as well as the present 14-foot canal 
from the river to the lakes. 

Mr. Donvero. I do not think anybody said oceangoing vessels would 
deliver ore from Labrador t6 the steel mills of this country. There 
has been testimony that the lake ships now bringing it down would 
bring the ore from Labrador. 

Mr. Picxerr. I am reverting to the record, Mr. Humphrey, made 
in 1950 and 1951. If they changed their plan of operation it is 
something I have not been advised ‘of. But there are under construe- 
tion today at least two very large oceangoing vessels for the purpose 
of plying the trade to bring Labrador ore to the east coast ports. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Fauiton. May I add to that that the American Hawaiian Line 
has a contract to convert three more ships to haul ore from Labrador, 
or from Montreal where the reloading takes place, to east coast ports. 
So that is five ships in all. And is it not true too, Mr. Pickett, in 

case they cannot ship this by ocean route down the coast in case of 
saben arine warfare, that it can be shipped to all parts of this country 
by rail? 

Mr. Picxerr. I understand that it can. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Donpvero. Mr. Machrowicz. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. I think I understood you to say the St. Law- 
rence Waterway would displace the market for coal in the amount 
of 67 million tons ¢ 

Mr, Pickxerr. The figure is 6 million or 7 million tons. I had refer- 
ence to the presently planned power construction facilities at Barn- 
hart Island. In the development of the entire overall project the 
displacement of potential coal tonnage can be far greater. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Is it not true that about 2 million tons of United 
States coal are now shipped to Montreal from Ashtabula and Toledo 
and other lake ports, despite the handicaps of the existing 14-foot 
channel ¢ 

Mr. Pickerr. We have a substantial export business in the coal 
industry to Canada. I could not give you the answer to a specific 
question on the specific point. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The figure I have is 2 million. Is it not true 
that with the expansion to 27 feet that would be markedly expanded by 
the use of Great Lakes type vessels, and by the reduction of the ship- 
ping costs by about $1.55 a ton 4 

Mr. Pickrrr. Congressman Machrowicz I do not think anybody can 
accurately speculate on what amount, or what kind of traflic is going 
to flow in a constructed St. Lawrence seaway project. 

Mr. Macurow.cz. If these facts I stated to you are correct—and I 
have been given to understand they are correct—that 2 million tons 
of coal right now are being shipped to Montreal in that area, and that 
there is room for expansion, then is it not logical that the waterway 
will increase the movement of coal to Canada! 

Mr. Pickerr. We would send to Canada all of the coal she wanted 
to buy and get it up there by any transportation means that were avail- 
able. We could do it today. 

Mr. Macurowicz. With the most economical transportation avail- 
able. 

Mr. Pickerr. That may be debated. I am not a transportation 
expert so I cannot get into it with you. 

Mr. Demesry. Mr. Pickett, there have been several witnesses who 
developed the fact that in their opinion the American Government 
should go into this project because it would help the relationships be- 
tween Canada and the United States. In reading the papers, as you 
undoubtedly have been reading them in the past ‘few years, have you 
found any joint venture we made that did not make us enemies? 

Mr. Pickerr. Congressman, I do not remember any that have wors- 
ened the relationship or helped them any with Canada, specific ally, 
but I would say re Any person who is apprehensive that the Cana- 
dian Government, or the Canadian people, will think any less of us 
and become less cdi with us because we do not go into a joint 
venture, ought to be very careful indeed in supporting this kind of a 
project, because even if we did get into the joint venture proposition 
with them, they still have part of it on their side of the international 
boundary. 

The substantial thing we would be interested in, I think, would be 
the ore proposition. They have control of the ore up in Labrador 
any time they want it. They have control of 1,000 miles of the St. 
Lawrence River from the docks at Seven Islands to Montreal, and 
any time they wanted to be unfriendly, with or without the seaway, 
they could stop that ore if they took a notion to do so. 
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Proponents have stated repeatedly that there is but one issue in 
this case and that is whether the United States would seek to partici- 
pate in the construction of the waterway through the St. Lawrence 
River or whether the United States would be content with letting 
Canada construct such a waterway alone. Also, it is perfectly clear 
from the sum of the testimony of proponents that the pr incipal reason 
for seeking United States participation was to provide insurance 
against Canada discriminating against the United States in the use of 
the waterway, thus preventing an adequate flow of Labrador ore to 
the Midwest steel mills. 

Bear in mind that the proponents give as the principal reason for 
construction of the waterway the necessity of providing an economical 
means for bringing in large quantities of Labrador ore to sustain the 
Midwest steel mills. In other words, they contemplate that the con- 
struction of the waterway will help create a dependence of the Mid- 
west steel industry on ore from Labrador. 

The next factor to bear in mind is that Labrador is located in Canada 
and is under the sole control and domination of Canada in the sense 
that Canada could at any time make impossible the exportation of such 
ore. It could be done in an economic sense by imposing heavy export 
duties or it could be done in a physical sense by reason of the fact that 
Labrador is in Canada and is under its domination. 

When you weigh the effect of all of these considerations, you see how 
inconsistent is the position of proponents. If we do nothing, Canada 
will provide a waterway that will permit the movement of Labrador 
ore on fair and reasonable terms. (Canada, of course, is interested in 
promoting the movement of this ore in competition with taconite and 
other United States ore because the Canadian Government derives a 
royalty of from 25 to 50 cents on every ton of ore produced in 
Labrador.) 

Proponents profess to fear that Canada will not be fair in its deal- 
ings with the United States in the matter of the use of the waterway. 
And yet they do not show any fear of adverse action by Canada in the 
exercise of its control over the production and movement of Labrador 
ore itself, over which they have the same sort of control and dominion 
as they would have over the waterway. 

The inconsistency of proponents’ position is so striking that it dem- 
onstrates to me that the desire for participation in the construction 
of the waterway is for some reason other than a genuine fear of the 
consequences of sole control of such waterway by Canada. 

I do not share any apprehension that some people have that if we do 
not go along and build this project jointly with Canada that she is 
going to think any less of us. It occurs to me from what I have read 
by way of comments by two of the gentlemen who are now powerful 
in the Canadian Government, that Canada would prefer that we stay 
out of it and not meddle with it right now. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think we ought to stay with that thought. 

Mr. Picxerr. I certainly endorse it. 

Mr. Bucxuiey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Pricxerr. Yes. 

Mr. Bucxtey. You may recall the night that I spoke at a meeting 
they had in Cornwall. 

Mr. Picxerr. I certainly do, Mr. Buckley 
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Mr. Bucstey. That night I was asked by the mayor of Cornwall not 
to mention the seaway. He said that the people of Canada were not 
very happy over having the seaway and that all I should talk about 

was the hydroelectric plant. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I think the question is, Will the people of the 
United States be happy over the seaway ? 

Mr. Bucxiey. They will have the seaway. 

Mr. Picxerr. Addressing myself to the question you asked Mr. 
Buckley, Mr. Machrowicz, from the standpoint of the taxpayer of this 
country he would be very happy because he would not have to foot this 

$100 million bill at the beginning, and the balance of it as we go along. 

Mr. Donvrero. What reason can you give this committee that Canada 
would prefer we would not join with her in the construction of the 
seaway ? 

Mr. Picxerr. I read Mr. Prince’s testimony that he delivered before 
this committee, and lie quoted from the statements of Mr. Howe and 
Mr. Chevrier to that effect, if I understand those quotations. 

Mr. Donpero. What reason did they give? 

Mr. aad ETT. I would have to advert to Mr. Prince’s testimony, be- 
cause I did not particularly try to look et their reasons. The thing 
that impressed me was that that was their conclusion; and that just 
suited me fine. 

Mr. McGreeor. Will the gentleman yield—we will be very happy 
to insert that in the record. I believe the statements of those two gen- 
tlemen, word for word, already have been inserted in the record. I 
believe also our chairman was here at the time and did not raise a 
question. 

Mr. Donvero. I think it would be interesting for the people of the 
United States to know why Canada does not want us to join them. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I have one other question in connection with the 
claim that the waterway would displace a potential market for coal. 

Mr. Pickxerr. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowricz. I am informed—and I would like to quote the 
coal-industry spokesman—that they have admitted before the Federal 
Power Commission that if the International Rapids section power 
project is built no steam-electric plant now using coal will in any way 
be reduced or displaced, because the growing demands for power in 
the area are so great that both the new hydro and new steam plants are 
necessary by 1960. Do you disagree with that testimony ¢ 

Mr. Picxerr. I have not seen that testimony; nor have I specially 
studied those hearings, but I do understand this: Some gentlemen who 
spoke for the New York State Power Authority before the Power 
Commission on the point stated in substance that if the hydro project 
is put into operation the increased coal tonnage that will be burned 
by supplementary steam plants will be about 13 million tons within a 
given period of time, but if the hydro project is not put in operation 
in that same period of time the increased coal tonnage will be 19 mil- 
lion tons. 

That is a general summarization of what I understand that state- 
ment to be. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I am speaking of the testimony of the coal-indus- 
try spokesman. 
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Mr. Picxerr. I take his position, the spokesman for the power au- 
thority, as an admission of damage, and that is what I am taking for 
the purpose of that statement. We might—if we made the study in 
the same light he has—we might contend it was greater than that 
614, or 7 million tons he was talking about. 

The coal industry, already confronted with dumped imported re- 
sidual oil, displacing some 35 million tons of coal annually, would find 
its product further displaced by the conversion of our lake ports into 
seaports. 

Not only would the seaway open up these lake ports to the importa- 
tion of residual oil, but it could well happen again, as it has in the past, 
that Europe and the East could become coal exporters rather than 
importers, and all of the lake area would thus be open to the importa- 
tion of cheaply produced coal from foreign countries. 

Not only would foreign coals, when available, as well as residual oil, 
displace American coal in United States markets adjacent to the lakes, 
but this importation would seriously disrupt the Canadian coal market 
which this country now enjoys. 

While we take little stock in the estimates of the tonnage which 
would move over the seaway, we do realize that the seasonal tonnage 
which would move during the 7 months of the year in which the sea- 
way would be in operation would divert a sizable amount of tonnage 
from the railroads. This would have the effect of lowering the earn- 
ings of the railroads which would lose this tonnage. Such a result 
would place a further burden upon shippers of coal and other freight 
because such railroads would, to earn a fair rate of return, feel dis- 
posed to increase their freight rates upon such freight as was left to 
them to deliver 

While coal as a railroad fuel, due to the dieselization program of 
the railroads, is not as important as heretofore, the loss of freight 
handled by the railroads involved in this area would reduce propor- 
tionately the amount of coal sold to the railroads for fuel purposes. 

While the record of the bituminous-coal industry has shown its 
flexibility to increase its production from 400 million tons or so per 

year to a record production in 1947 of 630 million tons, the present 
physical and financial condition of the industry by no means assures 
that such flexibility is still extant. By reason of increased cost of 
production and other costs the coal industry has, of necessity, been 
forced to close high-cost mines and concentrate production in the 
lower-cost units. In addition, some companies have closed operations 
entirely. This closing of operations will necessarily continue so long 
as the demand for coal continues to decline. It has been demonstrated 
during war periods that the coal industry must deliver the preponder- 
ance of energy requirements during such periods. That it will play 
an equal or greater role should war develop is indicated by the fact 
that the Navy and our merchant marine are predominantly users of oil. 

Our railroads have become predominantly motored by diesel power. 
We are a motorized nation, depending upon private cars to take 
workers to and from work, and many householders have elected oil 
in preference to coal. There is a limited supply of gas and oil and 
its transportation could be easily interrupted during a war period. 
It is not only reasonable to assume, but definitely assured, that if we 
were to be involved in a hot war there would be an unprecedented 
demand for oil priorities which could be met only in part. A call 
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upon the coal industry, which would assuredly ensue, to increase its 
production from 400 million to 650 million or 700 million tons per 
year could not be promptly met if we are to allow this basic industry 
to deteriorate by Government-subsidized projects such as the St. 
Lawrence seaway, Government power projects, and others whose effect 
is to divert present markets for coal to a point from which coal produc- 
tion cannot be quickly increased. 

While we are not spokesmen for the railroads, they are nevertheless 
a basic industry and certainly the basic transportation industry. 
Such deterioration of railroads as would be brought about by the 
seaway construction might well put them into a position unable to 
respond to wartime demands. 

This committee should, in considering this legislation, carefully 
weigh the public interest against the interests of a few who feel they 
might be benefited by the seaway construction. 

In summary, I oppose House Joint Resolution 104 and all other 
legislation to authorize the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project for the reasons it is not necessary, the taxpayer of 
the United States cannot afford it, and it is not in the interest of the 
general welfare. 

The United States owes by far the greatest public debt of any 
nation, its per capita debt is the highest, its budget is the most out of 
balance, and our tax rates among the highest. No major step toward 
a balanced budget, orderly debt retirement, or tax reduction has been 
made in 20 years. 

Canada, on the other hand, is in a far better fiscal position—her 
debt low, her budget in balance, and her taxes recently reduced. It ts 
clear that, currently, official spokesmen of the Canadian Government 
prefer to construct the seaway alone after many years of apparent 
disappointment at the failure of the United States to concur in a 
joint venture. It should be none of our official business in this country 
that Canada so desires, although we may maintain our private doubts 
of the efficacy and economic soundness of the project. In this in- 
stance, let us keep our international nose out of the domestic affairs 
of another great and free nation, save the overburdened taxpayer 
and the Federal Treasury the wasted mone y, and let Canada exercise 
her own discretion without further interference. 

Mr. Donpero. The Chair wants to give notice that there is a call 
of the House, and undoubtedly it is an automatic vote on the bill we 
discussed yesterday. This concludes the hearings. 

Mr. MoGrecor. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the witness be allowed to extend his remarks in the record. 

Mr. Picxerr. I do appreciate, Mr. Chairman, the courtesies you 
have extended me. As always you are one of the finest gentlemen to 
be associated with whom I have ever known. Thank you. 

Mr. Donvero. Thank you. The hearing is cone luded. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the hearing was concluded.) 
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